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PREFACE. 





In preparing the following abridgment of M. Guizot’s History 
of France, I have scrupulously abstained from altering the 
translation, except in a limited number of cases, where con~ 
densation was absolutely necessary, One of the distinotive 
features of the original work is the number of characteristic 
extracts taken from the picturesque pages of contemporary 
chroniclers and annalists. As it was impossible to rotain these 
consistently with the nature of a mere résumé, I have given, 
instead, a tolerably complete list of all the sources of French 
history, so that the reader may be able to refer without diffi- 
culty to the authors quoted dr alluded to by M, Guizot, ‘This 
seemed a natural opportunity for mentioning o few standard 
works on French legislation, civil, political, and ecclesiastical, 
on literature, etc. Icould not do more here than namo one 
writer in each speciality; for further details the student is 
referred to the “Catalogue de VHistoire de France” (Biblio- 
théque Nationale), 10 vols, 4to.; M. Ludovic Lalanne’s 
Dictionnaire Historique dé la France” (published by Messrs. 
Hachett8 of Paris), 1 vol., 8¥o. ahd M.° Alfred Franklin’s 
* Sources de V Histoire de France” (Paria, Didot, 8vo.), three 
storehouses ofthe most yaluable information o on the history 
of France. 

Loan, onlf-trust, m -conctuston,, that ‘this unpretending 
volume, with its pictorial illustrations, and ita necessary 


vi PREFAOR, 


appendix of genealogical, chronological, and historical t; 
will be favourably received by the public; and I g 
acknowledge that whatever merit it possesses must be asc 
to the illustrious author and English translator of “ L’ Hi 
de France racontée & mes petits-enfants,”” 


GUSTAVE MASSO 


Hazrow-on-rHx-Hii1, 
June 18th, 1879. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


epee 


b, d, fl, stand. respectively for born, died, and flowrtahed. 


B.0, 
687 The Gauls in Gormany and Italy, 
840 Tho Gauls in Greece, 

288 A Roman army desiroyed by the 
Gauls at Arotium. 

279 The Gauls near Delphi. 

241. The Gauls attacked by Eumones and 
Attalus, 

164 Marseilles calls in tho assistance of 
the Romans, 

122 Sextius founds Aqua Sextio in Pro. 
venco. 

118 Foundation of Narbo Martins. 

102 Marius defeavs the Teutons in two 
battles. 

100 Birth of Julius Cesar. 

58 Omsar obtains the government of 
Cisalpine Gaul for five yenrs. 
Attacks the Ilelvetii. 

51 Gaul made a Roman province, 

AD, 

70 Oivilis surrenders. 

79 Death of Sabinus and of his wifo 
Eponina. 

273 The Hmperor Aurelian in Gaul. 

» Battle of Chilons-sur-Marnoe. 

277 Probus goes on an oxpedition 10 
Gaul, in which country the Franks 
aeitle about this timo, 

805 The Tranks defeated by Constantius 


in Gaul. 

365 Tho Franks take Oologne, and de- 
alroy it; Julian named prefect of 
Transalpine Gaul. 

857 Julian defeats six German kings ab 
Strasburg. 

418 The kingdom of the Burgundians 
begins under Gondicarius. 

420 Pharamond supposed ito begin the 
kingdom of the Pranks. 

426 Adtinus defents the Franks on the 
borders of tho Rhine. 

488 Tho Pranks obtain a pormanent 
footing in Gaul. 

451 Battle of Ohdlons. 

458 Ohildério, king of the Tranks, de- 
posed by hig subjects. 

462 The Ripuarian Franks take Cologne 
from the Romans. 


AD, 

468 Ohildério recullod by the Franke, 

477 Morsoillos, Avlos, and Aix oooupied 
by tho Visigoths, 


Merovingian dynasty. 


481 Death of Ohildévie; his son Olovia 
auccecds to the throne, 

486 Battlo of Soissons gainod by Clovis 
oguinaL Singrius, tho Roman 
gonoral in Gaul, 

498 Marviago of Olovis with Olotildn, 
496 Clovis, Icing of Franco, is baptized 
after the battle of Totbine. 

601 Gondobaud, king of tho Burgundions, 

ublishes his cade, entitled “La 
Toi Goumbotio.” 

607 Battle of Vouillé, noar Poiotiors ; 

Alario is defeated and slain by 


Olovis. 

609 Clovis roooives tho titles of Patrician 
and Consul. 

510 Clovis makos Paris tho onpital of the 
ranch dominions, 

BIL Olevis dying, lis dominions are 
divided among hia children, 

624 Batlle of Voltron; Chlodomir, keding 
of Orloana, id kied by Gondomax, 
king of Burgundy. 

681 Nhiorry, king of Metz, soizos Thurin« 
gia from Hermantrol, 

582 Tho kingdom of Burgundy onda, 
boing conquerod by Childohort 
and Qlotairo, kings of Paris and 
Soigsons. 

566 Qivil wars in France; tho dominions 
of Thoodobnld, king of Metz, ave 
divided belwoon Clotaire, king of 
Boissons, and Qhildebort, king of 
Paris, 

§58 Ohildobort dies, nnd is sucogeded by 
his son Olotaire, who becomes 
soveroign of all Trance, 

660 Ohramn, natural son of Olotaire, 
dafoutod and burnt alive. 

567 Death of Charibort, king of Portas 
his Lorritorios ara diyided among 
his brothers ; but tho olty of Paris 
ig held by, them in ogmnion. 


x History of France. 


A.D. 

557 Rivalry of the two queens, Brune- 
haut ond Frédégonde. . 

612 Théodebert Il, king of Austrasia, 
deiented and confined in a monas- 
tery by his brothor, Thierry IL, 
Jong of Orleans and Burgundy. 

618 Clotaire king of all France; death 
of Brunehaut, widow of Sigebert, 
king of Austrasia. 

628 Clotaire Il., king of France, dies, 
and ia succeeded by his son Dago- 
bert. 

681 Childéric, son and successor of 
Charibert, poisoned by Dagobert, 
who remaing sole monarch of 
France. 

638 Dagobert, king of France, is suc- 
ceeded by his two song, Sigebert 
TI in Austrasia, and Clovia II. 
in Neustria and Burgundy. The 
Matres du. Palais begin to usurp 
the royal authority. 

678 Death of Dagolcrt II, king of 
Neustria ; Martin and Pépin 
Heristal, Mayors of the palace. 
Thierry III. is suffered to enjoy 
the title of king of Austrasia. 

691 Clovis IIL. king. 

715 Charles Martel, son of Pépin Heris- 
tal, governs as Mayor of the 


palace, 

717 Charles Martel defeats king Ohil- 
péric IL. and the Neustriang. 

782 Oharles Martel dofeatsthe Saracens. 

785 Charles Martel becomes master of 
Aquitaine. 

437 On the death of of Thierry IIT., 
Charles Martel governs France, 
with the tible of Duke, for six 


years. 
4741 Charles Martel dies, and is snoceeded 
by his sons, Carloman in Aus- 
trasia and Thuringia, and Pépin 
in Neustria, Burgundy and Pro- 


yence. 

742 Pépin places Ohildéric IIT. on the 
throne of Nenstria and Burgundy. 
—Charlemagne b. 


Carlovingian dynasty. 


752 Pépin deposes Childéric, confines 
him in a monastery, and is conse- 
crated at Soissons, 

754, Pépin’s expedition into Italy. 

768 Pépin reduces the Saxons in Ger- 


many. 

768 Pépin dies ot St, Denis, and is sno- 

eseded by his sons Charles and 
Carloman. : 

771 Oarloman dyingin November,Charle- 


"ADs. . 


magne remains sovereign of oll 

France. ° 

472, Oharlomagne begins the Saxon war, 
which continues thirty yoorm 

473 Ohavlomagno defenta tho troops of 
Didier, king of the Lombards, and 
lays siego to Pavia. , 

774 Surrender of Pavia, and capture of 
Didier, 

"76 The abbey church, of 8. Denis 
near Patyis founded. 

778 Battle of Roucavaux. 

784 Charlemagne defoats Witikind and 
the Saxons. he 

791 Charlemagne defeats the Avari, in 
Pannonia 

798 The Saracens ravage Gallia Nar- 
bonnensis, whore they are , ob 
longth defeatod by Charlomagne. 

800 Charlemagne crowned king of Italy 
and omparor of the West. 

806 Partition of the enrpire. . 

818 Charlemagne associnies fis son 
Louis, surnamed the Debonnaix, 
or tho Pious, to the Westorn fim-~ 

ire, 

814 Charlomagno dios ; succeadoil as em- 
peror and king by his son Louis. 

817 Louis divides his empiro among his 
children. 

840 Louis tho Debonnair dios; his eldost 
son, Lothuire, has Italy, with the 
title of Bmperor; Charles the 
Bald the kingdom of France; and 
Louis, that of Bavaria or Gor- 
many. 

841 Battle of Tontanot. 

843 New partition of the French do- 
minions in an assembly at Thion. 


ville, 

8d4 Charles tho Bald dofeated in Aqni- 
taine by Pépin IT. 

877 Oharlos the Bald poisoned, Tis aon, 
Louis Tl., surnamed the Stam- 
meror, succeeds him, 

879 Louid the Starmerer dies, and is 
succeeded by his sons Louis II. 
and Carloman. Boson seizes 
Dauphiny and Provence, and 
begins the kingdom of Arles. 

880 The Normans invado France, and 
destroy sevoral abbeys. 

881 Louis. TIL, king of Franos, defeats 
the Normans at Sancourt. 

882 Louis IIT, of France dies, leaving his 
brother Carloman sole sovereign, 

. Tlinemar d. 

887 Paris besieged by tho Normans, 

888 On the doath of Obarles hig do- 
minions are divided into five 
kingdoms: Dudes becomos king 


‘Chronological Table, 


AD, 
of Wester France and Aqui- 


taing.” 
898 Charles the Simplo crowned king of 
* France. 

898 Oharles the Simplo is recognizad 
king of France. 

905 he Normans iake the town of 
Rouen. 

906 The Normans conquor Oolentin and 
and Maino, ond ravago Brittany, 
“Picardy, and Champagne. 

912 Charles the’Simplo ccdes to Normans 
a part of Neustria, which thence- 
forward is called Normandy. 

922 Robert olected and anointed king 
of France at Rheims. 

928 Rodolph, duke of Burgundy, is lected 
and erowned king of France, 
Charles the Simplo is confined in 
the onstle of Péronne. 

929 Charles the Simple dies in prison. 

986 Louis IV. aumamed d’Outremer, 
son of Charles the Simple, anointed 
king of Branco. 


Oapetian Dynasty. 

987 Louis V., king of Trance, dios. Hugh 
Onpet is anointed at Rheims. 

994 Charles, duke of Lorraine, the only 
survivor of the race of Charle. 
magne, dies in prison at Orleans, 

96 Hugh Capet d Robert succeeda to 
tho ovown. 

1031 Honry I. king of Tranco. 

1066 Conquest of Ingland by William, 
duke of Normandy, in the babile 
of Sonlag. 

1095 Council held at Olormont; preach. 
ing of the orugade. 

1096 The orugados begin, 

1097 Godfrey of Bouillon and the oru- 
sadors take Nice, 

1098 Battle of Doryleum, 

1090 Jerusalom taken by the orusaders, 

1100 Godfroy of Bouillon d, 

1108 Philip I. a. 

1112 Robert Wace b. 

1118 War begins between Hngland and 
France. 

11185 Peter the Termit d. 

1119 Louia VIL, king of Franco, defeated 
ab Brenneyille. Baldwin, IL, king 
of Jorusalem, defeats the Turks 
at Antiogh. 

1124 War between France and Germany, 

1187 Louis VIL. king of France. 

1148 Vitry besieged ond burnt by 
Louis V@I, 

1147 Second crusade preachod by Bernard 
of Olairvaux. Giraud le Roux, 
troubadour, fl, 


> 


xi 


ADs 
1148 Tho orusaders besiege Damnsous 
. without succoss. ‘ho emperor 
Conradand king Louis VIL. arrive 

at Jorusalom, 

1149 Louis VIL. returns to France. 

1160 Villohardoquin b, Arnauld Daniel, 
trouvadour fl. Tho coura d'amow' 

1152 Suger d, 

1179 Louis VIL, king of Branco, axrivos 
in England, on o pilgrimago to 
the shrine of Beokal. 

1180 Philip Augustus king of France. 
Roberl Wace d. 

1187 Jorusalem taken by Saladin (2nd of 
Ootober). 

1188 A. third crusade undertakon for tho 
yecovory of Jorusaiem. Tho tax 
called Saladin’s tithe imposed in 
most countrios of Ohristondom. 

1190 Richard Coonr de Lion, king of 
Qngland, and Philip Augustus go 
to tho holy wars. Tho walls and 
gates of Paris aro built, 

1191 Bt. Joan d@’Aore takon by the orusa- 
ders. Philip Auguatua roturna to 
Franoo,--Chrestien do Troyos d, 

1196 Philip Augustua marries Aguos of 


orania. 

1201 A war boging betwoon John, king 
of Bnglond, and Philip Augnatus 
of Franoe. Thibaut de Cham. 
pagne b. Agnos of Merania d. 

1208 John, king of Ingland, acoused of 
the murder of hia uephew Arthur, 
is cilod to appear pbofora an 
agssombly of the peers of Branca; 
his ostates in that country aro 
confiscated. Tho Froush and 
Vonotian crusaders tako Conslan. 
Lia ig on the 10th of duly. 

1210 Orugado againat the Albigonaes. 
Chronicle of the orngado composed 
in the Langus doo, 

1218 Villehardouin, d. Jowire ond Bru. 
nissende, & Provengal romance, 
compored about that timo. 

1214 Philip Augustas dofents tho omporox 
Otho, near Bonvinos. 

1216 Louis IX,, king of France, b, 

1216 Philip Augustus invades England, 
and is received by the barons; 
but on the death of John, Honry 
TIL. is orowned king. 

1218 Simon do Montfort d, 

1222 Joinville b. 

1228 Louisa VIT. king of France, 

1226 Louis IX, king of Franco. Regenoy 
of Blanche of Castile. 

1284 Louis IX. marrics Marguerite of 
Provenoo. 

1242 Bahtle of Taillebourg, 


xii 


AD, 

1248 Louis IX. sets out for the crusade. 

1249 Damietta, in Egypt, taken by Louis 
on the 5th of June, 

1250 Battle of Mansourah. Louis de- 
feated and taken prisoner in 
Egypt. Marcabrus, troubadour, fl. 

1252 Blanche of Castile d. 

1254 St Louis leaves Palestine. 

1258 Stephen Borlcau provost of Paris. 

1264 Henry, kmg of England, taken 
prisoner by the barons at the 
battle of Lewes. St, Louis arbi- 
trates between them. 

1270 Louis dies at Tunis, his son Philip 
the Bold succeeds him. 

1278 Peter de la Brosse hanged at 


Paris. 

1282 The Sicilians, excited by Peter III., 
king of Arragon, massacre all 
the French they can find in their 
Island. 

1285 Philp IV. king of France, 

1296 Bull “ Clericis Laicos.” 

1297 Flanders invaded by the French, 

1801 Revolt at Bruges. Bull “Ausculta 


Aili.” 

1802 Battle of Courtrai. States-General 
convoked 

1808 wie Boniface VIII. arrested. He 
1e8. 


1804 Battle of Mons-en-Puelle. Pope 
Benedict XI. d. 

1808 The States-General assembled at 
Tours approve the measures 
directed against the Templars. 

1814 Molay, grand master of the order of 
Templars, and a great number of 
knights companiong, burned alive 
at Paris, on the 11th of March. 
Death of Pope Clement Y., and of 
Philip the Handsome. States- 
General (August). 

1315 Louis X. emancipates the serfs on 
the royal dominions. Enguerrand 
de Marigny d. 

1819 Joinville d. 


Branch of the Valois. 


1828 Philip VI, king of France, gains the 
battle of Cassel. 

1886 Edward III. of England supports 
the cause of the Flemings against 
Philip VI. of France. 

1387 Froissart 6 

1840 Edward III. defeats the French in a 
naval engagement near Sluys: 
trace of four years. 

1841 Beginning of the war for the 
succession of Brittany, between 
Charles of Blois and John of 


History of France. 


AD, : 
Montfort. Petrarch crowned atthe 
Oapitol. 
1844, Wdward ITI. renews the war with 
France. . 


1846 Battle of Cressy. 
1347 Calais surrenders to Hdward IIL, 
after a siege of eleven monthg and 


a few Qays. William of Ock- 
ham d. 

1848 The black plague. The Jews per- 
secuted. 


1849 Cession of Vienness and of Mont- 
pellier to France. 

1850 Philip VI. d, 

1856 John IL, king of France, taken 
prisoner in the battle of Poictiers, 
Septomber 19th, and sent to 
England. 

1868 Treaty of Calais, between Hdward 
II. of England and the French. 
Stephen Marcel. The Jacqne- 


rile, 

1860 King John, sot at liberty, returns to 
France. Treaty of Bréligny. 
Buridan d. 

1864 Battle of Cocherel (6th of May), 
and of Anray (29th of Sept.) 
John IT. dies in England, his son 
Oharles V. succeeds him, and is 
crowned at Rheims. A Univer- 
Rity founded at Angers. 

1867 Battle of Navarette.—Do Gueaclin 
made a prisoner. 

1876 Hdward, prince of Wales, surnamed 
the Black Prince, d. (June 8th). 

1877 Edward III, king of Bngland, d. 
Brittany invaded by Oliver de 
Olisgon. 

1880 Du Guesclin d, Charles V. d. 

1882 Battle of Rosobecque. The Mal- 
leteers. Nicolas Oresme d. 

1892 Murder of Oliver de Clisson. 

1400 Chancer d, 

1407 The duke of Orleans murdered. 

1408 Valentine of Milan d, The king of 
France excommunicated by the 


Pope. 

1410 Beginning of the civil war in 
France, 

14165 Battle of Agincourt (October 28), 

1418 Massacre of the Armaguac faction 
in Paris. 

1419 The Duke of Burgundy murdered at 
Monterean, 

1420 Treaty of Troyes signed on tho 21st 
of May. A Parliament extab- 
lished at Toulouse (March 20). 

1421 Battle of Beaugé gn the 8rd of 
April, in which the duke of 
Clarence ig killed. 

1422 Henry V., king of England, d. at 


Chronologtcal Table. 


AD. 
Vincennes in France. Charles VI, 
king of France, d. 

1428 Battle of Orovant (June). 

1428 The duko of Bedford defoats tho 
Fronoh at Vorneuil (August 16). 

1428 The siege of Orleans begins on tho 
12th of Ootober. 

1423 Battle of Herrings (12th Fobruary), 
Joan of Aro obliges tho English 
to raise the siege of Orleans. 

1481 Trial and death of Joan of Aro, 

1485 Treaty of Arras. 

1486 Paris recovered by the Trench, on 

tho 18th of April. 

1487 Siege of Montercau. Charles VII. 
makes his solomn entry in Paris, 

1440 The “ Praguery.”’ 

1444 Truco between England and Trance 
signed at Tours. 

1449 War renewed between England and 
France. 

1450 Battle of Formigny gained over the 
English. Agnes Sorel d. 

1451 The Hnglish evacuate Rouen and 
several places in France, COam- 
paign in Guyenne. 

1468 Talbot d. 

1456 Jacquos Ooour d. 

1461 Louis XI, king of France. 

1464 The league against Louis XI, of 
France, called “La Guerre du 
Bien Public.” 

1465 Treaties of Conflans and of Snint- 
Maur. 

1467 Philip the Good, dukeof Burgundy, d. 

1468 Louis Xf at Péronne. Rovolt of the 
Liégose. 

1476 Charlos, duke of Burgundy, defentod 
at Granson (20th of June). 

1477 The duko of Burgundy slain ob 
Nanoy. 

1479 Battle of Guinegate. 

1488 Lonis XI, d, Rabelais b. Luther b, 
Oharies VITT. king of France. 

1484 Tho Statos-General convoked at 


Tours, 

1488 Battle of St. Aubin; the duke of 
Brittany is defeated and tho duke 
of Orloans takon prisoner (28th of 
June). 

1492 Britany united to the French orown, 

1494 Oharles VITI., king of France, goes on 
an expedition into Italy. 

1496 Battle of Fornovo between Charles 
VIT. and the Venctians (6thJuly), 
Clément Marot b. 


Broynch of Orleans. 
1498 Desth of Charles VIIL, king of 
France (April ee 
1499 Louis XID, king of France, takes 


xiii 


AD. 
ogsossion of Milonogs, and enters 
lan on the 6th of Ootiobor, 

1500 Ingurrection at Milan. 

1601 Louis XII. of Franca and Tor« 
dinand V. of Spain soize on the 
kingdom of Naplos. 

1508 Tho powor of the Pronch in Naplos 
onds with tho loss of tho battles of 
Corignola, Sominara, and Gari. 
gliono. Popo Alexander VI. d. 
Miohol do l’Ifogpitnl b. 

1604, Truce botweon Brance and Spain. 

1608 ‘I'he pope and Lhe emporor join tho 
king of France in tho tronty of 
Cambray, agninat tho Venotiangs. 

1609 Buttle of Agnadallo, (14th of May). 
Calvin b. Etienno Dolot 6, Mar- 
tial @ Auvergno d, 

1610 Oardinol d’Amboise d. 

1612 Battlo of Ravonna, Gaston do Poix id. 

1618 The Fronch defeated by the Swiss 
in the battle of Novarra, Jacquos 
Amyot bv, Popo Julius IL a. 

1614 Anno of Brittany d. 


Branch of Angowléme. 

1615 Battle of Molognano betweon the 
French and Swiss, Louis XTT. d. 
Ramus b. 

1616 Treaty of Noyons signed on tho 16th 
of August. 

1520 Intorview between Henry VIII. of 
Dngland ond Trancis I. of Tranco 
(4th of Juno). Pierro Virot b, 

1621 Loaguo botwoon the omporor Qharlos 
V. of Spain ond Ionry VIII. of 
BEnglond, ogathstr tho king of 


ranad, 

1628 Longue againal Francois I. of Franco, 
by Popo Oloment VIL, the om. 
poror, ond tho Venetians, Ra. 
yard d, ‘Tho memoirs of Comminas 
published, 

1525 Wrancis f[. takon prisonor in tho 
baltlo of Pavia (24th of Pobraary), 
and sont to Madrid, 

1626 Troaty of Madrid (lath of January). 
Franoia is restored toliborty. Tho 
oly Loague, 

1527 Honri Ustieuno t. Brantémo b, 

1629 Peaso of Oambrny, bolwoon Charlos 
V. and Francis I, Louis de Bor- 
quin put to death, Iitionne Pas. 


quier 6, 

1686 Loague between Pyanois I. of France. 
and Solyman IL, sultan of the 
Turks, against theemperor Charles 
V- Vanquelin de Ja Trosnaye 0, 

1648 Treaty of alliance between Sultan 
Solyinan and T'ranols I. of France 

ab the emperor Oharles VY. 
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1644 Battle of Cerisoles. Treaty of Orespy 
(18th of September). Bonaven- 
ture des Périers d. Clément 
Marot d. Du Bartas b, 

1545 Massacra of the Vaudois. Robart 
Garnier 6, 

1547 Henry II. king of France, 

1648 Rebollion in the South of France. 
La Boétie writes his Contre un. 
First edition of the Salic law. 

1556 Charles V. resigns the crown of 
Spain and all his other dominions 
and retires to the monastery of 
St. Just. Malherbe b. 

1557 Battle of St. Quentin (10th of 
August). 

1558 The Wiench recover Calais from the 
English. Mellin de St. Gelais d. 

1559 Henry II. d. Peace of Citeau- 
Cambrésis Ydict of Ecouen, Am- 
yot translates Plutarch, Anne 
Dubonrg put todeath, 

1560 Conspiracy of Amboise, Francis 
TI, ad. Qbarles TX., king. Joa. 
chim du Bellay @. 

1562 Massacre of Vassy. Battle of Dreux 
(19th December). 

1563 The duke of Guise is assassinated by 
Poltrot (24th February). Peace 
of Amboise. 

1567 The religious wara recommence in 
France; battle of St Donis, be. 
tweon the prince of Condé and the 
constable Montmoronoy, in which 
the Jatter is mortally wounded. 

1669 The Huguenots defeated in the 
battles of Jarnac, on the 18th 
May, and of Moncontour, on the 
8rd October, 

1572 Massacre of the Huguenots at Paris, 
on Sunday, the 24th August. 
Ramus d. Jean Goujon d. 

1574 Charles IX. d. Wotman publishes 
his Franco-Gallia. 

1576 Wdict of pacification in France. 

1584 The Cardinal de Bourbon proposed 
as eventual king of France. La 
Croix dn Maine publishes his 

. Bibliothéque Francaise. 

1587 Battle of Coutras (LOth of October) 
the Duke de Joyeuse is defeated 
by Henry, king of Navarre. An 
Arabio lectureship is created at 
the collége royal. 

1688 The duke of Guise and his brother 
the cardinal murdered at Blois, 


Dynasty of the Bourbons, 


1589 Henry III, of France murdered 
(22nd of July). Henry IV. of 
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Navarre succeeds to the vacant 
throne, Battle of Arques. Ron- 
sard, Hotman d, 

1590 Battle of Ivry (4th of Margh). 

‘ Germain Pilon, Joan Cousin, Du 
Bartas, Onjas, Ambroso Paré, 
Palissy d. Théophile de Viaud b. 

1591 The Pope excommunioates Hoary 
IV.: the parliament of Paris 
oppose tho sentence, Guy Co- 
quille’s Liber tés del églisede France 
published. La Noue d, 

1598 Tlenry IV. abjures the Protostant 
religion, on Sunday, the 265th of 
of July, at St. Donis. The Satire 
Ménippée published. Amyot d. 

1594 Henry IV. anointed at Chartres: 
attempt on his life (17th Decom~- 
ber). Piorre Pithou fl, Balzac, St. 
Amand b. 

1595 Battle of Fontaine-Trangaise. Dos- 
mareta de St. Sorlin b. 

1598 Edict of Nantes (April), Peace of 
Vervins signed on the 22nd of the 
same month. Voiture b. 

1602 Marshal Biron’s conspiracy detected 
and punished. 

1610 Ilenry IV. ossassinaied by Ravaillac 
(4th of May). Louis XIII. king 
of France, Scarron, La Calpre- 
ndde b. 

1617 Murder of Concini. 

1621 The civil war renowod with tha 
Huguenots in Franca, and con- 
tinues nine years. The Benediv- 
tines of the congregation of St. 
Maur recoive their statutes, La 
Fontaino b. 

1628 Rochalle bosiegod and taken by 
Louis XTIL, (18th of Octobor), 

1629 Peace restored between Franco and 
England, Malherbe d. Corneille 
brings out Mélite, his first play, 

1680 Treaty of Oherasco. “ Jounée dos 
Dupes.” Hardy, Agrippa d’Au. 
bigné d. 

1632 Battles of Lutzen and of Castol- 

naudary. Wiéchier, Bourdaloue b. 

1686 Tieaty between Louis XIII. of 
Franco, and Ohristina, queon of 
Sweden (10th of gre Port 
Royal des Champs founded. Jia 
Cid brought out, Boiloau 6, 

1642 Couspieecy of Cing-Mars, Richo- 

ud 


jeu d. 
1648 Louis XII. d (4th of May). Tho 
duke @ ree afterwards princo 
of Condé, defeats the Spaniards at 
Rocroy (9th of May9. St. Cyran d. 
1648 The prince of Condé defvats the 
archduke at Sens (10th of August). 


Chronological Table. 


A.D. : 
Treaty of Munster (14th of Ootober) 


between France, Sweden and the 
empire. The civil war of the 
Fronde breaks out in Paris, Moer- 
genne, Voituro d. La Sueur 
finishes his series of paintings 
illustrating the history of Sb. 
Bruno. 

1659 Peace restored botween France and 
Spain, by the treaty called the 
Peace of the Pyrenees.” Lonis 
XIV. marzies the Infanta of Spain. 
Molitre and tho Précteuses ridi- 


cules. 

1661 Cardinal Mazorin d. Bossuot’s first 
sermon before Louis XTY. 

1667 War renewed between France and 
Spain. Moliére and Tartuffe. 
Racine and Andromaque. 

1668 A triple alliance between Great 
Britain, Sweden, and the States- 
General, against France (28rd of 
January), Peace of Aix-la-Oha- 
polle, between France and Spain 
(22nd of April), Racine and Les 
Plaidewrs, Moliéreand L'Avare, Le 


Bage b. 

1672 War deolared by Englandand France, 
against the Dutch. A troaty be- 
tween the empire and Holland, 
against France (15th of July). 
Boileau and Le Lutrin. Molitre 
and Les Femmes sovantes, 

1678 The Bnglish ond Trench defont the 
Dutch (28th of May) at Schon- 
velt; again (4th of June), and 
(11th of August), in the mouth of 
the Texel. Louis XIV. doclaros 
waragainst Spain (Nth of Ootober), 
Racine and Mithridate, 

1674 Battle of Senoffe, in Blanders, be- 
tween the prince of Orango and 
the prince of Condé (Lat of August), 
First settlement of the Trench at 
Pondicherry, Marshal Turenne 
defeats the Imperialists. Ohape- 
lain d. Racine and Iphigénie, 
Malebranche and the Reoherche 
de la Verité, 

1675 Conference for s peace held at 
Nimeguen. Madame de le Vallitre 
takes the voil, 

1678 Peace of Nimeguen (81st of July). 
La Fontaine publishes his second 
series of fables. Ducange’s Latin 


Glossary, 

1681 The city of Strasburg submits to 
Louisa XIV, Mabillon publishes 
his De re diplomatica, 

1684 Luxemburg taken by Lonis XIV, 
A tence between France and 
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Spain concluded at Ratishon (81st 
of July) and bolweon Franco and 
the empiro (5th of August). P. 
Cornville d. 

1685 Louis XIV. rovokes tho ediob of 


Nantos. 

1686 Treaty of alliance bobweon Gormany, 
Great Britain, and Holland againat 
Trance. Condé d. 

1689 The French floot defeated by tho 
Bnglish and Dutch in Bantry Bay 
(1st of May). Racino and Hsthen 

1690 Battle of Mourns; Luxemburg do. 
feats the allies (21sb of June). 
The allied English and Dutch fleots 
defeated by tho Fronoh off Beachy 
Head (80th of June), 

1691 A congress at the Hague, in Jan. 
Mons takon by the Trench (80th 
of March). ‘ouvois d. Racine 
and Athalie. 

1692 Battlo of La ILogue: the Dnglish 
defeat the Trench fleet (19th of 
May). Noamuyx, in Wandors, be- 
sioged and taken by Louis XIV. 
(25th of May), Luxemburg de. 
feats tho allies at Stoinkirk (24th 


of July), 

1698 The Hnglish and Dutch floets de- 
foated by the French off Caps St, 
Vincent (16th of June). Tho duke 
of Savoy defeated by Marahal 
Ontinot, at Maranglia (24th of 
Seplember).  Polisson, Bussy. 
Rabutin, Mdmo. de La TVayotte, 
Mallo. do Montpensior d, 

1697 Peaco of Ryswick (11th of Soptom. 
bor) botweon Groat Britain and 
France—Tranca and Wolland— 
France and Spain; and on tho 
20th of Ootobor, botween Transco 
andthe ompire. Santenil d, Tho 
Abbé Prévoat b, 

1698 Tho first troaty of partition botwoon 
Qreat Britain, France and Mol. 
land signed (19th of August) for 
the dismomborment of Spain, to 
Oharles IL, king of that country, 
makes his willin favour of a prince 
of the houso of Bourbon, lo 
Nain doe Tillemont d, 

1700 Charles IL, king of Spain, d, (21at 
of October). The duke of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV,, suocacds 
by tho name of Philip V. 

1702 Battle of Luzzara, in Ttaly (4th of 
Angnat); the Imporisligts de- 
feated by the French; the French 
fleat destroyed in the port of Vigo, 
by the British and Dutoh (12th of 
October). Jean Bart a, 
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1704 Battle of Hochstedt or Blenheim 
(2nd of August), Bossnet, Bour- 
daloue d. 

1706 Battle of Ramilies (12th of May) 
the French are defeated by the 
duke of Marlborough. 

1708 Battle of Audenarde (80th of June), 
the French defeated by the duke 
of Marlborough and Prince En~ 
gene, Regnard and Le Légataire 
universal, Le Sage and Turcaret. 

1709 Battle of Malplaquet (81st of Aug.), 
the French defeated by the allies. 
“Mons taken by the allies (21st of 
October), Port Royal des Champs 
destroyed. 

1710 Battle of Villa Viciosa (29th of No- 
vember), the Imperialists, under 
Count Stahremburg, are defeated 
by Philip'V. 

1712 Negotiations for a general peace 
opened at Utrecht. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau b. 

1718 Peace of Utrecht, concluded b: 
France and Spain, with England, 
Savoy, Portugal, Prussia, and 
Holland, signed on the 80th of 
March, 0.8. Fénelon publishes 
his Traité de Vewistence de Diew 

1714 The bull “ Unigenitus” received in 


France. 

1715 Louis XIV, d. (21st of August), auc- 
odeded by his great-grandson, 
Louis XV. under the regency of 
the duke of Orleans. Malebranche, 
Fénelon d. Le Sage’s Gil Blas. 

1717 Triple alliance between Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Holland, signed 
at the Hague (24th of December). 
The momoirs of Cardinal de Retz 
published. Maasillon’s Petit Oa- 
réme preached. 

1718 Quadruple alliance between Ger. 
many, Great Britain, France, and 
Bolland, for the maintenance 
of the treaties of Utrecht and 
Baden. Conspiracy of Cellamare, 
Great Britain declares war against 
Spain (llth of December) Vol- 
taire and Gidipe, his first tragedy, 

1719 The Mississippi scheme at its height 
in France. Madame de Main- 
tenon d. 

1720 The French Mississippi company dis- 
solved. The plague breake out at 
Marseilles, and causes great dis- 


tress. 
17283 Duke of Orleans @. Voltaire pub- 
lishes his Poéme de la Ligne (La 


Henrtade). 
1725 Treaty of Hanover, between Great 
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Britain, France, ond Russia, . 
against Germany and Spain (8rd 
September), 

1788 Stanislaus proclaimed king of* Po- 
land (5th of October), 


1784 The Imperialisis defoated by the 
French and Piedmonteso at Parma 
(18th of Juno), and in tho battle 
of Guastalla, by the king of Sax- 
dinin, and the Marshala Ooigny 
and Broglie (8th of September), 
Montesquion’s Grandewr ef Dé- 
cadence des Romeins, 

1785 Treaty of Vienna (8rd of October). 
Voltaire publishes his Lettres philo~ 
sophiques. 

1740 The Emperor Charles VI. d. (9th of 

4 October). ‘Voltaire publishos his 
Essai sur les mours. 

1741 Tho archduchess Maria Theresa 
crowned queen of Iungary, at 
Preshurg (25th of June). 

1748 Battle of Dettingen (16th of Juno). 
Cardinal de Fleury d. Voltaire 
and Mérope, 

1745 Battle of Fontenoy, the French de- 
feat the allies, commanded by the 
duke of Gumberland, 

1746 (April 16th) Battle of Culloden. 

» (Septemher 80th) Count Saxe de- 
feats the allies at Raucoux. Vau- 
venargues and the Introduction a 
la connatssance de Vasprit humain, 

1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, between 
Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Austria, Sardinia, and Holland 
(7th of October), Montosquieu’s 
Lisprit des lois, 

1754 (April 17) the French attack an lng. 
lish forb on Monongahela, and 
Logatown on the Ohio. Goneral 
Braddock defeated and killed by 
the French (July 9), near Fort Du 
Quesne, on tho Ohio, 

1786 May 29, Admiral Byng defeated by 
the French, The duke of Riche- 
lieu takes Port Mahon (June 28). 

1757 Damien attempts to assassinate 
Louis XV. The French garrison 
of Chandernugger surrenders to 
the British (March 28), Battle 
of Hastenbeck, the Frenob defout 
the duke of Oumberland (July 26), 
The marquis of Montcalm besiegea 
Fort George (August 8), the Hng- 
lish surrender on the 9th, Con- 
vention of Oloster-Seven, between 
Marshal Richelieuggnd the duke 
of Cumberland (September 8), 
Battle of Roshach (November 5), 

1768 Merch 14th. The French garrigon in 
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Minden capitulates. The French 


defeated at Crovelli (June 28). 
Helvétius publishes De UHeprit. 
Quesnay’s Tablean économique. 

1759: (September80.) TheBritish defeated 
by the French in the Mast Indies, 
near Arcot, Rousseau’s Nowvaelle 
Héloise. 

1760 (April 28th.) The Unglish defeated by 
the Trench near Quebec. Mdme. 
de Souza b. 

1761 (August 16th.) The family compaot 
concluded between Louis XV. of 
France and Charles III. of Spain. 
Voltairo’s L’Ingénw. 

1762 (August 6.) The Jesuits suppressed 
in France. Treaty of peace signed 
at Fontainebleau, botween France, 
Spain and Great Britain. Rous- 
seau's Emile. 

1768 (February 10.) Peace of Paris, be- 
tween Great Britain, Brance and 
Spain, acceded to by Portugal. 
Vabhbé Prévost d. 

1767 (May 15.) Oorsioa ceded to Franoe, 
by the Genoese. Benjamin Con- 
stant, Fidvée, b. 
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1769 Napoléon Bonaparte, Quvier, Chi- 
teaubriand, b. 

1774 (May 10) Louis XV. of Dvance d. 
Snoceeded by Louis XVI, 

1778 (February 6.) Troaty of alliance and 
defence betwoon France and the 
Americans. Pondiohory taken by 
the British. Rousseau, Voltaire, 
a. Bulffon’s Bpoques de la nature 

1782 (April 12th,) Sir Georgo Rodney do- 
feats the Fronch fleet under Count 
de Grasse, off Dominion Anothor 
engagement neox Trincomalee, on 
the same day ; aud o third in Sop- 


tember. 

1788 (January 20.) Preliminarios of poace 
betweon Great Britain, France and 
Spain, by which the independence 
of Amerioa is confirmed. 

1788 (November 6.) The French notables, 
convoked by Louis XVI, assemble 
at Paris, Buffon d. Bernardin 
do St. Pierre's Paal et Virginie, 

1789 (May 4.) ‘he States Genoral of 
France assemble. Tho Bastille 
at Paris destroyed (July 14) 
Ohénier's Oharles IX, performed. 





CHAPTER I. 


THD GAULS AND LIB ROMANS. 


Tares or four centmies before the Christian era, on that vast Gault ity 


territory comprised between the ocean, the Pyrenees, the Moditer- 
ranean, the Alps, and the Rhine, lived six or seven millions of 
men a bestial life, enclosed in dwellings dark and low, the beat of 
them built of wood and clay, covered with branches or straw, made 
in a single round pioce, open to daylight by the door alone, and 
confusedly heapod together behind a rampart, not inartistically 
composed, of timbor, earth, and stone, which. surrotinded and pro. 
tected what they were pleased to call a town. 

Of even such towns there were scarcoly any as yet, save in the 
most populous and loast unoultivated portion of Gaul; that is to 
say, in the southorn and eastern regions, ab the foot of tho moun- 
tains of Auvergne and the Cévennes, and along tho coasts of the 
Mediterranean, In the north and the west were paliry hamlots, 
as transforable almost as the people themsolves ; and on some islet 
amidst the morasses, or in somo hidden recess of the forest, ware * 
huge entrenchments formed. of the thoes that were folled, wheve the 
population, at the first sound of the war-cry, ran to shelter them- 
selves, with their flocks and all their movables, Gaul was not 
occupied by one and the same nation, with the same traditions and 
the same chiefs, Tribes, very different in origin, habits and date 
of settlement, were continually disputing the territory, In the 
south were Mberians or Aquitanians, Phosnicians and Grecke ; in the 
north and north-west Kymrians or Belgians; every where cleo 
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Greeks, 
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Gauls or Celts, the most numerous settlers, who had the honour of 
giving their name to the country. Who were tho first to come, 
then? and what was the date of the first settlement? Nobody 
knows. Of the Greeks alone does history mark with any precision 
the arrival in southern Gaul. The Phoenicians proceded them by 
several centuries ; but it is impossible to fix any exact time. The 
information is equally vague about the period when the Kymvians 
invaded the north of Gaul. As for the Gaulg and the Iberians, 
there is not a word about their first entrance into the country, for 
they are discovered there already at the first appearance of the 
country itself in the domain of history. 

The Iberians, whom Roman writers call Aquitanians, dwelt at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, in the territory comprised between the 
mountains, the Garonne, and the ocean. They belonged to the 
yace which, under the same appellation, had peopled Spain, and 
which abides still in the department of the Lower Pyrenees, under 
the name of Basques; a peoplet! distinct from all its neighbours 
in features, costume, and especially language, which resembles none 
of the present languages of Europe, contains many words which 
are to be found in the names of rivers, mountains, and towns of 
olden Spain, and which presents a considerable analogy to.the 
idioms, ancient and modern, of cerlain peoples of northern Africa, 
The Phoenicians did not leave, as the Iberians did, in the south of 
France distinct and well-authenticated descendants, 

As merchants and colonists, tho Greeks were, in Gaul, the sue- 
cessors of the Phosnicians, and Marseilles was one of their first and 


Marseilles, Most considerable colonies ; she extended hor walls all round the 
itscolonies bay and her enterprises far away, She founded, on tho*southern 


coast of Gaul and on the eastern coast of Spain, permanent setile- 
ments, which are to this day towns: eastward of the Rhone, Ior- 
cules’ harbour, Monaeus (Monaco), ica (Nice), Antipolis (An- 
tibes) ; westward, Heraclea Cacabaria (Saint-Gilles), Agatha (Agdo) 
Emporia (Ampurias in Catalonia), &., &c. In the valley of the 
Rhone, several towns of the Gauls, Cabello (Cavaillon), dvenio 
(Avignon), Arelate (Arles), for instance, were like Greek colonies, 
go great there was the number of travellers or established merchants 
who spoke Greek. ‘With this commercial activity Marseilles untted 
intellectual and scientific activity ; her grammarians were’ among 
the first to revise and annotate the poems of Homer; ond bold 
travellers from Maiseilles, Enthymenes and Pytheas by name, 
eruised, one along the western coast of Africa beyond the straits of 


4 ¥r. “ponplade,” from people, on the analogy of circlet from Strole, —TRane. 
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Gibraltar. and the other the southern and western coasts of Europe, 
from the mouth of the Tanaris (Don), in tho Black Soa, to tho lati- 
tudes and perhaps into the interior of the Baltic, Thoy lived, 
both of them, in the second half of the fourth century pa, and 
they wrote each a Perypdus, ov tales of their travels, which have 
unfortunately been almost entirely lost. 

Beyond a strip of Jand of uneven breadth, along the Medilor- 
ranean, and save the space peopled towards the south-west by tho 
Iberians, the country, which received its name from the former of 
tho two, was occupied by the Gauls and the Kymrians; by the 
Gauls in the centre, south-east, and east, in the highlands of modern 
France, between the Alps, the Vosges, the mountains of Auvergne 
and the Cévennes ; by tho Kymrians in the north, north-west, and 
west, in the lowlands, from the western boundary of the Gauls to 
the ocean, 

Whether the Gauls and the Kymrians wore originally of tho Kymmana 
same race, or at least of races closoly connected ; whethor they 
were both anciently comprised under tho gonoral namo of Celts ; 
and whether the Kymrians, if they were not of tho same race as 
the Gauls, belonged to that of the Germ ws, the final conquerors of 
the Roman empire, are questions which the learned have been 
along, long while discussing without deciding. Tach of these 
races, far from forming a single people bound to the same dostiny 
and under the same chieftains, split into peoplots, more or less 
independont, who forogathored or separated according to tho shifts 
of circumstances, and who pursued each on their own account and 
at their own ploasuro, their fortunes or theix fancies. Three grand 
leagues existed amongst the Gaula; that of the Arvornians, formed 
of peoplets established in the country which veccived from them 
the name of Auvergne; that of tho Aiduans, in Burgundy, whose 
centre was Bibracte (Aulun); and that of the Soqnanians, in 
Franche-Comté, whose centre was Vosontio (Besancon), Amongst 
the Kymrians of the West, the A1moric loague bound together the 
tribes of Brittany and lower Normandy. ‘Thoso alliances, intonded 
to group together scattered forces, led to fresh passions or interests, 
which became so many fresh causes of discord. and hostility. 

From the earliest times 10 the first contury before the Christian Wigra. 
era, Gaul appears a proy to an incessant and disorderly movoment SMa um 
of ‘the population ; they change seltloment and neighbourhood ; 
disappear from one point and reappear at anothor; oross one 
another; avoid one another; absorb and aro absorbed. And the 
movement was not confined within Gaul; the Gauls of every race 
went, son@etiimes in very numerous hordes, to seck far away plunder 
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and a setilement, Spain, Italy, Germany, Greece, Asia Minor and 

Africa have been in turn the theatre of those Gallic oxpeditions 

which entailed long wars, grand displacemonts of peoples, and some- 

times the formation of new nations. Let us make a slight acquaint- 

ance with this outer history of the Gaula; for it is well worth 

while to follow them a space upon their distant wanderings, We 

will then return to the soil of France and concom ourselves solelya 
with what has passed within her boundaries. 

It is only with the sixth century before our era that wo light 
upon the really historical expeditions of the Gauls away from 
Gaul, those, in fact, uf which we muy follow the course and 
estimate the effects. 

B.C. 587. Towards the year 587 3.0,, almost at the very moment when 
eae the Phoceans had just founded Marseilles, two great Gallic hordes 
many and got in motion at the same time and crossed, one the Rhine, the 
inItaly, other the Alps, making one for Germany, the other for Italy. 

The former followed the course of the Danube and settled in 
Tilyria, on the right bank of the river. It is 100 much, perhaps, to 
say that they settled ; the greater part of them continued wan- 
dering and fighting, sometimes amalgamating with the peoplots 
they encountered, sometimes chasing them and exterminating them, 
whilst themselves were incessantly pushed forward by fresh banda 
coming also from Gaul. Thus marching and spreading, leaving 
here and there on their route, along the rivers, and in the valloys 
of the Alps, tribes that remained and founded peoples, tho Gauls 

3.0. 340. had reached, towards tho year 340 3.0., the confines of Macedonia ; 
Poe additional hordes, in great numbers, arrived amongst them about, 

"the year 281 po, They had before them Thraco, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, Greece, rich, but distracted and weakened by civil strife, 
They effected an entrance at several points, devastating, plundering, 
loading their cars with booty, and dividing their prisoners intu two 
parts; one offered in sacrifice to their gods, the othor strung up to 
trees and abendoned to the gais and matars, or javelins and pikes 
of the conquerors. 

af bike Three years later, another and a more formidable invasion camo 
neat Dele Dusting upon Thessaly and Grosce. It was, according to tho 
phi, unquestionably exaggerated account of the ancient historians, 

200,000 strong, and commanded by a famous, ferocious, anid 
insolent chieftein (Brenn), whom the Latins and Greeks call 
Brennus, His idea was to strike a blow which should simul- 
taneously enrich the Gauls and stun the Greeks. He meant to 
plunder the temple at Delphi, the most vencrated, place in all 
Greece, whither flowed from gentury to ceniury all kinds of 
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offerings, and where, no doubt, enomnous treasure was cloposited 5 
thoroughly defeated, however, the barbarians traversed, flying and 
fighting, Thessaly and Macedonia; and on roturning whence thoy 
had set out, they disporsed, some to settle at the foot of a neigh- 
bouring mountain, under the command of a chieftain named Ba- 
thaneé ov Baedhannat, ie. sun of the wild boar; others to 
march back towards their own couniry; tho greatost part to 
rosume the samo life of incursion and advonture, But thoy 
changed the scene of operations; they crossed the Hollespont 
and passed into Asia Minor; there, at one time in the pay of the 
kings of Bithynia, Pergamos, Cappadocia, and Syria, or of the 
free commercial cities which were struggling against the kings, at 
another carrying on wars on their own account, they wandered for 
more than thirty years, divided into three groat hordes, which 
parcelled out the territories among themselves, overran and plun- 
dered them during the fine weather, entrenched thomselves during 
winter in their camp of cars, or in some fortified placo, sold their 
services to the highest bidder, changed masters according to 
interest or inclination, and by their bravery became the terror 
of these effeminate populations, and the arbitors of these patly 
states. 

At last both princes and people grew weary. Antiochus, King 
of Syria, attacked one of the three bands which formed the 
barbarian multiiude—that of the Tectosagians, conquered it, and 
cantoned it in a district of Uppor Phrygia, Later still, about 
241 3,0., Eumenes, sovercign of Pergamos, and Attalus, his 
succossox, drove and shut up the other two bands, tho Tolistoboinns 
and Trocmians, likewise in the same region, ‘The victories of B.0. 241. 
Attalus over the Gauls excited veritable onthusiasm, Ho was Sa arta 
celebrated as a special envoy from Zeus. He took tho title of lus defeat 
Ring, which his predecessors had not hitherto borno, Attacked the Gauls, 
in their strongholds on Mount Olympus and Mount Magaba, 
189 B.o., the three Gallic bands, after a short but stout resistance, 
wore at last conquered and subjugated ; and thenceforth losing all 
national importance, they amalgamated little by little with the 
Asiatic populations around then. 

Nevertheless the fusion of tho Gauls of Galatia with the natives 
always remained very imperfect; for towards the end of the 
fourth century of the Christian ora they did not speak Greek, 
as the latter did, bit their national tongue, that of the Kymro- 
Belgians ; and St. Jerome tostifies that it differed very little 
from thé which was spoken in Belgica itself, in the rogion of 
Traves. . 
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The details of the struggle between tho Gauls and the Romans 
belong specially to Roman history; thoy have beon transmitted 
to us only by Roman historians; and the Romans it was who 
were left ultimately in possession of the battle-field, that is, 
of Italy. 


B.C, 891— Four distinct poriods may be recognized in this history ; and 


349, 
Struggles 


cach marks a different phase in the course of events, and, so to 


oftheGauls speak, an act of the drama. During tho first period, which lasted 


with the 
Romans. 
Ast epoch, 


forty-two years, from 391 to 349 v.c., the Gauls carried on a war 
of aggression and conquest against Rome. 

To this epoch belonged those marvels of dazing recorded in 
Roman tradition, those acts of heroism tinged with fable, which 
are met with amongst so many peoples, either in their earliest age 
or in their days of great peril, In the year 361 Bo, Titus 
Manlius, and twelve years later, M Valerius, a young military 
tribune, were the two Roman heroes who vanquished in single 
combat the two Gallic giants who insolently defied Rome. The 
gratitude towards them was goneial and of long duration, for two 
centuries afterwards (in the year 167 3.0.) the head of the Gaul 
-with his tongue out still appeared at Rome, above the shop of a 
money-changer, on a circular sign-board, called “the Kymrian 
shield” (scutum Oimbricum). After seventeen years’ stay in 
Latium, the Gauls at last withdrew, aud returned to their adopted 
country in those lovely valleys of the Po which already bore tho 
name of Cisalpine Gaul. They began to got disgusted with a 
wandering life, Their population multiplied ; their towns spread ; 
their fields were better cultivated; their manners became less 
barbarous. For fifty years there was scarcely any trace of 
hostility or even contact betwoen them and the Romans. But at 
the beginning of the third century before our era, the coalition of 
the Samnites and Htruscans against Rome was near its climax ; 
they eagerly pressed the Gauls to join, and the latter assented 
easily, Then commenced the second period of struggles between 
the two peoples. 


nd epoch, During this second period Rome was more than once in dangor. 


BO. 288. 
Battle 
Aretium, 


og n the year 283 3.0. the Gauls destroyed one of her armies near 


Avretium (Arezzo), and advanced to the Roman frontior, saying, 
“We are bound fér Rome; the Gauls know how to take it.” 
Seventy-two years aflerwards the Cisalpine Gauls swore they would 
not put off their baldvicks fill they had mounted the Capitol, and 
they arrived within three days’ march of Rome, 

In spite of sometimes urgent peril, in spite of popular alarms, 
Rome, during the course of this period, from 299 to 258 B.o, 


” 
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maintained an increasing ascendency over tho Gauls, She always 
cleared. them off her territory, several times ravaged theirs, on the 
two banks of the Po, called respectively Transpadan and Cispadan 
Gaul, and gained the majority of tho great battles she had to 
fight. finally, in the year 283 Bo., the proprestor Drusus, after 
shaving ravaged the country of tho Senonic Gauls, carried off the 
very ingots and jewels, it was said, which had been givon to their 
ancestors as the price of their retreat, 

Towards the close of the third century before our era, the triumph Hannibal, 
of Rome in Cisalpino Gaul seemed nigh to accomplishment, when 
news arrived that the Romans’ most formidable enemy, Hannibal, 
meditating a passage from Africa into Italy by Spain and Gaul, 
was already at work, by his emissaries, to ensure for his enterprise 
the coneurrence of the Transalpine and Cisalpine Gauls. The 
Senate ordered the envoys they had just then at Carthage to 
traverse Gaul on returning, and seek out allies there against 
Hannibal. However, this schome failed, and the delights of 
victory and of pillage brought into full play tho Cisalpine Gauls’ 
natural hatred of Rome. After Ticinus and Trebia, Hannibal had 
no more zealous and devoted troops. This was tho third period of HH y ah 
the struggle between the Gauls and the Romans in Italy. Rome, 179, 
well advised by this terrible war of the danger with which she was 
ever menaced by the Cisalpine Gauls, formed the resolution of no 
longer restraining them, but of subduing thom and conquering 
their territory. She spont thirly years (from 200 to 170 3.0.) in 
the execution of this design, proceeding by moans of war, of found- 
ing Roman colonies, and of sowing dissension among the Gallia 
peoplets, In vain did the two principal, the Boians and the 
Insubrians, endeavour to rouse and rally all tho rest: some hesi- 
tated; some absolutcly refused, and remained noutral, Day by 
day did Rome advance. At length, in the year 190 3,0, tho 
wrecks of the 112 tribes which had formed the nation of the Boians, 
tmable any longer to resist, and unwilling to submit, rose as one 
man, and doparted from Ttaly. 

The Sonate, with its usuel wisdom, multipliod the number of oie hg 
Roman colonies in the conquered territory, treated with moderation Gaul, 
the tribes that submitted, and gave to Cisalpine Gaul the name of 
the Cisalpine or Hither Gallic Province, which was afterwards 
changed for that of Gallia, Zogata or Roman Gaul. Then, de. 
claving that nature herself had placed the Alps between Gaul and 
Italy as ag insurmountable barries, the Senate pronounced “a curse 
on whosoever should attempt to cross it.” 

Tt was Rome herself that soon crossed that baxrier of the Alps 
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which she had pronounced fixed by nature and insurmountable, 
Scarcely was she mistress of Cisalpine Gaul when she entered upon 
a quarrel with the tribes which occupied the mountain-passes, It 
is likely that the Gallic mountaineers were not careful to abstain, 
they and their flocks, from descending upon the territory that had 
become Roman. The Romans, in turn, ponetrated into the ham- 
lets, carried off flocks and people, and sold them in the public 
markets at Cremona, at Placentia, and in all their colonies. 
Towards the middle of the second century B.c. Marseilles, thon 
an ally of Rome, was at war with certain Gallic tribes, her noigh- 
bours, whose territory she coveted. Two of her colonies, Nice and 
Antibes, were threatened. She called on Rome for help, A 
Roman deputation went to decide the quarrel; but the Gauls 
refused to obey its summons, and treated it with insolence. Tho 
deputation returned with an army, succeeded in beating tho re- 
fractory tribes, and gave their land to the Massilians. The same 
thing occurred repeatedly with the same result, Within the 
space of thirty years nearly all the tribes between the Rhone and 
the Var, in the country which was afterwards Provenco, were 
subdued and driven back amongst the mountains, with notice not 


. to approach within a mile of the coast in general, and a mile and 
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The Ro- 
mans in 
Gaul, 


War he- 
tween the 
#iduans 

and the 

Allobro- 

gians, 


a half of the places of disembarkation, But the Romans did not 
stop there. They did not mean to conquer for Marseilles alone. 
In the year 123 n.0., at somo leagues to the north of the Grook 
city, near a little river, then called tho Comus and now-a-days 
the Are, the consul C. Sextius Calvinus had noticed, during his 
campaign, an abundance of thermal springs, agrecably situated 
amidst wood-covered hills. ‘here he constructed an enclosure, 
aqueducts, baths, houses, 4 town in fact, which ho called after 
himself, Aque Seatia, the modern Aix, tho first Roman ostablish- 
ment in Transalpine Gaul. As in the cage of Cisalpine Gaul, with 
Roman colonies came Roman intrigue, and dissensions got up and 
fomented amongst the Gauls. The Gauls, moroover, ran of 
themselves into the Roman trap. Two of their confederations, 
the Aiduans, of whom mention has already been made, and the 
Allobrogians, who were settled between the Alps, the Isdre, and 
the Rhone, were at war. A third confederation, tho most powerful 
in Gaul at this time, the Arvemians, who wore rivala of the 
Aiduans, gave their countenance to the Allobrogians, Tho 
fiduans, with whom the Massilians had commercial doalings, 
solicited through these latter the assistance of Rome, <A treaty 
was easily concluded. The Atduans obtained from the Romans the 
title friends and allies ; and the Romans received from the Alduans 
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that of brothers, which amongst the Gauls implied a sacrod tio. 
The consul Domitius forthwith commanded the Allobrogians to 
respect the territory of the allies of Rome. War broke out; the 
Allobrogians, with the usual confidence and hastiness of all bar- 
barians, attacked alone, without wailing for the Arvernians, and 
were beaten at the confluence of the Rhone and the Sorgue, a litilo 
@bove Avignon. Tho next yoar, 121 Bo., tho Arvernians in. thoir 


BQ, 121, 


The Arver- 


turn descended from the mountains, and crossed the Rhone with all ninns oross 
their tribes; they were boaten, as the Allobrogians had beon, the Rhono 


Rome treated the Arvernians with consideration ; but the Allo- 
brogians lost their existence as a nation. The Senate declared 
them subject to the Roman people; and all the country comprised 
between the Alps, the Rhone from its entry into the Lake of 
Geneva to its mouth, and the Mediterranean, was made a Roman 
consular province. In the three following years, indeed, the 
consuls extended the boundaries of tho new province, on the right 
bank of the Rhone, to tho frontior of the Pyrenees southward, 

In the year 110 3.0. the Kymrians or Oimbrians, and tho 


Teutons, having their numbers swellod by other tribes, Gallic or i and 


BG, 110, 
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German, the Ambrons, among others, oniered Gaul, at first by way the Ten. 


of Belgica, and then, continuing their wandorings and ravages in 
central Gaul, they at last reached the Rhone, on the frontiers of the 
Roman province, There four successive armies were defeated and 
slaughtered by the barbarians ; but at last Marius atlacked them 


ONB. 


(102 3.0.) near Aix (Aguw Seti), The bottle laslod two days; 8,0, 102, 


the first against the Ambrons, the second against the Tonlons, Defeated 


Aix 


Both were beaten, in spite of their savage bravory, and tho equal by Marine 


bravery of their women, who defonded, with indomitable obstinacy, 
the cars with which they had remained almost alone, in chargo of 
the children and the booty, There remained the Kymvians, who 
had repassed the Helvetic Alps and entored Taly on tho north~ 
east, by way of the Adige, Marius marched against them in July 
of the following year, 101 3,0., and defeated them in tho Raudine 
Plains, a-large tract near Vorceil, 

The victories of Marius arrested the torrent of the invasion, but 
did not dry up its source, Tho great movement which drove from 
Asia to, Europe, and from eastern to western Iurope, masses of 
roving populations, followed. its course, bringing incessantly upon 
the Roman frontiers new comors and now perils, A greator man 
than Marius, Julius Caosar in fact, saw that to offoctually resist those 
clouds of barbaric assailants, the country into which thoy poured 
must be conquered and made Roman. ‘The conquest of Gaul was 
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the accomplishment of that idea, and the decisive step towards the 
transformation of the Roman republic into a Roman ompire, 
Aviovistus, In spite of the victories of Marius, and the destruction or dispor- 
sion of the Teutons and Cimbrians, the whole of Gaul remained 
seriously disturbed and threatened. In eastern and central Gaul, 
in the valleys of the Jura and Auvergne, on the banks of the 
Sadne, the Allier, and the Doubs, the two great Gallic confedera- 
tions, that of the Alduans and that of the Arvernians, were dis- 
puting the preponderance, and making war one upon another, 
seeking the aid, respectively, of the Romans and of the Germans. 
Every where floods of barbaric populations were pressing upon 
Gaul, were carrying disquietude even where they had not them- 
selves yet penetrated, and causing presentiments of a general com- 
motion. The danger burst before long upon particular places and 
in connexion with particular names which have remained historical, 
In the war with the confederation of the Aiduans, that of the 
Arvernians called to their aid the German Ariovistus, chieftain of 
a confederation of tribes which, under tho name of Suevians, were 
roving over the right bank of the Rhine, ready at any time to cross 
the river. Ariovistus, with 15,000 warriors at his back, was not 
slow in responding to the appeal. The Alduans were beaten ; and 
Ariovistus settled amongst the Gauls, who had been thoughtless 
enough to appeal to him. Numerous bands of the Suevians came 
and rejoined him; and in two or three years after his vielory ho 
had about him, it was said, 120,000 warriors, Ho had appro- 
puiated to them a third of the territory of his Gallic allies, and ho 
imperiously demanded another third to satisfy other 25,000 of hia 
old German comrades, who askod to share his booty and his now 
country, One of the foremost Aiduaus, Divitiacus by name, went 
and invoked the succour of the Roman people, the patrons of his 
confederation. The Roman Senate, with the indecision and in 
dolence of all declining powers, hesitated to engage, for the 
AGduans’ sake, in a war against the invaders of a corner of Gallic 
territory. At the same time that they gavo a cordial welcome to 
Divitiacus, they entered into negotiations with Ariovistus himself ; 
they gave him beautiful presents, the title of King, and even of 
friend ; the only demand they made was that he should live peace- 
ably in his new settlement, and not lend his support to the fresh 
invasions of which there were symptoms in Gaul, and which wore 
becoming too serious for resolutions not to be taken to repél them. 
A people of Gallic race, the Helvetians, who inhabited the present 
Switzerland, where the old name still abides beside the modern, 
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found themselves incessantly threatened, ravaged, and invaded by 
‘the German tribes which pressed upon their hontiors. After some 
years of perplexity and internal discord, the whole Helvetic nation 
decided upon abandoning its territory, and going to soek in Gaul, 
westward, it is said, on the borders of the ocean, a more tranquil 
setilement. Being informed of this design, the Roman Sonate and 
Ceesar, at that time consul, resolved to protect the Roman province 
and their Gallic allics, the Aiduans, against this inundation of 
roving neighbours. The Helvetians none tho less persisted in 
their plan; and in the spring of the year of Rome 696 (58 z.c.) 
they committed to the flames, in the country they were about to 
leave, twelve towns, four hundred villages, and all thoir houres;, B.0. bi 
loaded their cars with provisions for three months, and agreed to cera 
meet at the southern point of the Lake of Geneva. But when they attempt to 
would have entered Gaul, they found there Ceasar, who after having ag 
got Inmself appointed proconsul for five years, had arrived suddenly 
at Genova, prepared to forbid their passage. Thus foilod, they at- 
tempted io take another road, and to cross not the Rhone but the 
Sadne, and march thenco towards weslorn Gaul. But whilst they 
were arranging for the execution of this movement, Cesar, who had 
up to that time only four Jegions at his disposal, returned to 
[taly, brought away five fresh legions, and arrived on the left 
bank of the Saéne at the moment whon the rear-guard of the Hol- 
votians was embarking to rojein the main body which had already 
pitched its camp on the right bank, Crosar cnt to pieces this rear 
guard, crossed the river in his tum with his legions, pursued the 
emigrants without relaxation, came in contact with them on several 
occasions, at one time attacking thom or repelling their attacks, at 
another receiving and giving audionce to their onvoys without over 
consenting to ireat with them, and before the end of the year ho had 
so completely beaten, docimated, dispersed and driven them hack, 
that of 368,000 Helvetions who had entered Gaul, but 110,000 
escaped from the Romans, and were enabled by flight to regain 
their country. 

Aiduans, Sequanians, or Arvornians, all tho Gauls interested in 
the struggle thus terminated, were eager to congratulate Cessar upon, 
his victory ; but if they were deliverod from the invasion of the 
Helvetians, another scourge fell heavily upon them; Ariovistua 
and the Germans, who wore settled upon their territory, op- 
pressed them cruelly, and day by day fresh bands wexo continually 
coming to aggravate the ovil aud the danger, They adjurod. 
Ceesar to protect them from these swarms of barbarians, The 
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Roman general gave ear to the prayer of the Gauls; aflor having 
uselessly attempted to negotiate with the Gorman chieftain, find. © 
ing that Ariovisius with all his forcos was making towards 
Vesontio (Begangon), the chiof town of the Sequanians, he forthwith 
put himself in motion, occupied Vesontio, established there a 
strong garrison, and fetching a considorable compass to spare his 
soldiers the passage of thick forests, after a seven days’ march, 
arrived at a short distance from the camp of Ariovistus. Several 
days in succession he offered battle; but Aviovisius remained 
within his lines. Cesar then took the resolution of assailing the 
German camp, At his approach, the Germans at length moved 
out fiom their entrenchments, arrayed by peoplots, and defiling in 
front of cars filled with their women, who implored them with 
tears not to deliver them in slavery to the Romans. The struggle 
was obstinate, and not without moments of anxiety and partial 
check for the Romans; but the genius of Cesar and strict dis- 

Cesar ex- cinline of the legions carried the day. The rout of the Germans 

pe was complete; they fled towards the Rhine, which was only a fow 

tians, leagues from the field of battle, Ariovistus himself was amongst 
the fugitives; he found a boat by the river-side, and re-crossed 
into Germany, whore he died shortly afterwards, “to the great grief 
of the Germans,” says Caesar, The Suevian bands, who were 
awaiting on the right bank the result of the struggle, plunged 
back again within their own tervilory. And so the invasion of 
the Germans was stopped as the emigration of the Helvetians 
had been; and Casar had only to conquer Gaul, 

The expulsion of the Helvotian omigranis and of the German 
invaders left the Romang and Gauls alone face to face; and from 
that moment the Romans were, in the oyes of the Gauls, foreignors, 

A.U.C. 696 Conquerors, oppressors. Conspiracies were hatched, insurrections 
dacnpe ng 8000 broke out in nearly every part of Gaul, in the hoart oven of 
of Casarin +2e peoplets most subject to Roman dominion. Every movement 
Gaul. of the kind was for Cesar a provocation, a tomptation, almost an 
obligation to conquest Le accepted them and profited by them, 
with that promptitude in resolution, boldness and addxess in 
execution, and cool indifference as to the means employed, which 
were characteristic of his gentus. During nino years, fram aA.u.d, 
696 to 705, and in eight successive campaigns, ho caxried his 
troops, his lieutenants, himself, and, cre long, war or negotiation, 
corruption, discord, or destruction in his path, amongst the differont 
nations and confederations of Gaul, Celtic, Kymric, Germanic, 
Iberian or hybuid, northward and eastward, in Belgica, between 
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the Seine and the Rhine; westward, in Armorica, on the borders 
of the ocean; south-wostward, in Aquilania ; contro-ward amongst 
the peoplets established between the Soine, the Foire and tho 
Sadno. Ile was nearly always victorious, and then at one time 
he pushed his victory to the bilter end, at another stopped at 
the right moment, that it might not bo compromised. He did 
not, confine himself to conquering and subjecting tho Gauls in 
Gaul; his ideas were evor out-slripping his decds, and he knew 
how to make his power fell evon where he had made no attempt 
to establish it. Twice ho crossed the Rhine to hn back the 
Germans beyond their river, and to strike to the very hearts of 
their forests the terror of the Roman name (a.u.0, 699, 700). IIo 
equipped two fleets, made two descents on Great Britain (a.u.0. 
699, 700), several times defeated the Britons and their principal 
chieftain Caswallon (Cassivellaunus), and set wp, across the channel, 
the first landmarks of Roman conquest, Io thus became more 
and more famous and terrible, both in Gaul, whence he sometimes 
departed for a moment, to go and look after his political pros- 
pects in Italy, and in moro distant lands, whe1o he was but an ap- 
parition. Nor were the rigours of administration loss than those is admis 
of warfare, Czsar wanted. a great doal of monoy, not only to main. mistration, 
tain satisfactorily his troops in Gaul, but to defray the cnormous 
expenses he was at in Italy, for the purpose of enriching his par- 
tisans, or securing the favour of the Roman people, It was with 
the produce of imposts and plunder in Gaul that ho undertook the 
reconstruction at Rome of the basilica of the Forum, the site 
whereof, extending to tho tomple of Liberty, was valued, it is 
said, at more than twenty million five hundred thousand franes 
(820,000/,), 

After six years’ struggling Cmsar was victor; he had successively 4.0.0. 708, 
dealt with all the different populations of Gaul; ho had passed Mester 
through and subjected them all, eithor by his own strong arm, ox 
thanks to their rivalries, In the year of Rome 702 he was sud- 
denly informed in Italy, whithor he had gone on his Roman 
business, that most of the Gallic nations, united under a chieftain 
hitherto unknown, were rising with ono common impulse, and 
recommencing war. Amongst the Arvornians lived a young Gaul 
whose real name has remained unknown, and whom history has 
called Vercingetorix, that is, chief over a hundred heads, general- 
in-chief. He came of an anciont and powerful family, and his 
father had been put to death in his own city for attempting to 
make himself, king. Casar knew him, and had taken some pains 
to attach him to himself, It does not appear that the Arvernian 
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aristocrat had absolutely declined the overtures; but when the 
hope of national independence was aroused, Vereingetorix was ils 
representative and chiof Ile doscondéd with his followors from, 
the mountains, and seized Gorgovia, the capital of his nation. 
Thence his messengers spread over the contre, the north-west, and 
west of Gaul; the greater part of the peoplets and citios of those 
regions pronounced from the first moment for insurrection. Ver- 
cingetorix was immediately invested with the chief command,rand 
he made use of it with all the passion engendered by patriotism 
and the possession of power; he regulated the movement, demanded 
hostages, fixed the contingents of troops, imposed taxes, inflicted 
summary punishment on the traitors, the dastards and the indif. 
ferent, and subjected those who tumed a deaf ear to the appeal 
of their common country to the same pains and the same mutila- 
tions that Ceesar inflicted on those who obstinately resisted the 
Roman yoke, 

At the news of this great movement Cmsar immediately left 
Ttaly, and returned to Gaul. Starting at the beginning of 702 a.wa,, 
he passed two months in travesing within Gaul the Roman 
province and its neighbourhood, in visiting the points threatened 
by the insurrection, and the openings by which he might gat 
at it, in assembling his troops, in confirming his wavering allies ; 
and it was not before the early part of March that he moved with 
his whole army to Agendicum (Sens), the very centro of revolt, 
and started thence to push ou the war with vigour, In Jess than 
three months he had sproad dovastation throughout the insurgent 
country ; he had attacked and taken its principal cities, Vellaunod. 
unum (Triguéres), Gonahum (Gien), Noviodunum (Sancerro), and 
Avaricum (Bourges), delivering up every where country and city, 
lands and inhabitants, 10 the rago of the Roman soldiery, maddenod 
at having again to conquer enemics so ofien conquered, ‘To strike 
a decisive blow, he penetrated at last to the heart of the country 
of the Arveinians, and laid siege to Gergovia, their capital and the 
birthplace of Vercingetorix. 

The firmness and the ability of the Gallic chiefiain wero not 
inferior to such a struggle ; Cessar encountered an obstinate re- 
sistance; whilst Vercingetorix, encamped on the heights which 
gurrounded his birthplace, every where embarrassed, somotimos 
attacked, and incessantly threatened tho Romans, The oighth 
legion, drawn on one day to make an imprudent assault, was 
repulsed, and lost forty-six of its bravest centurions. Cmsar de- 
termined to raise the siege, and to transfer the struggle to places 
where the population could bo more safely depended mpon. It was 
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the first decisive check he had exporienced in Gaul, the first Gallia 
town he had been unable to take, the first retrograde movement 
he had executed in the face of the Gallic insurgents and thoir 
chieftain, Vercingstorix could not and would not restrain his 
joy ; it seemed to him that the day had dawned and an excollent 
chance airived for attempting a decisive blow. Ife had undor his 
orders, it is said, 80,000 men, mostly his own Arvernians, and 
a fiumerous cavalry furnished by the different pcoplets his allies. 
He followed all Crasar's movements in retreat towards the Sadne, 
and. on arriving at Longoau, not far from Langves, noar o little river 
called the Vingeanne, he halted and pitched his camp about nine 
miles from the Romans. The action began between the cavalry on 
both sides; a portion of the Galle had taken up position on Lhe 
road followed by the Roman army, to bar its passage ; but whilst 
the fighting at this point was getting moro and moro obstinate, the 
German horse in Cwsar’s service gaincd a neighbouring height, 
drove off tho Gallic horse that were in occupation, and pursued 
them as far as the river, near which was Veroingelorix with his 
infantry, Disorder took place amongst this infantry so unexpectedly 
attacked, Ceasar launched his legions at them, and there was a 
general panic and rout among tho Gauls, Vercingetorix had 
great trouble in rallying them, and he rallied them only to order a 
general retreat, for which they clamoured, Hurriedly striking his 
camp, he made for Alesia (Semur in Auxois), a neighbowing town 
and the capital of the Mandubians, a peoplet in cliontship to tho 
Aiduans, Ceasar immediately went in pursuit of the Gauls; killed, 
he says, 8000; mado important prisoners ; and encamped with his 
legiona before Alesia the day but one after Vorcingotorix, with his 
fugitive army, had occupied the place as well as the neighbouring 
hills, and was hard ab work intronching himsolf, probably without 
any cloar idea ag yet of what he should do to continue the struggle. 
Cesar at once took a resolution as unoxpectodly as it was dis- 
croatly bold, Hore was the whole Gallic insurrection, chieftain and 
soldiery, united together within or boneath the walls of a town 
of moderate extent. He undertook to keep it thero and dostroy 
it on the spot, instead of having to pursue it every whither with- 
out ever being sure of gotiing at it. Tho struggle was flerco, but giege of 
short. ~Every time that the fresh Gallic army attacked tho be- Alesia. 
siegers, Vercingetorix and the Gauls of Alesia sallied forth, and 
joined in the attack. Crsar and his legions, on their side, at ono 
time repulsed these double attacks, at another themselves took tho 
initiative, and aggailed at one and the same time the besieged and 
the auxiliafes Gaul had sent them, The feeling was passionate 
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on both sides: Roman pride wag pitted against Gallic patriotism. 
But in four or five days the strong organization, the disciplined 
valour of the Roman legions, and the gonius of Cresar triumphed. 
The Gallic reinforcements, beaten and slaughtered without mercy, 
dispersed ; and Vercingetorix and the besieged wore crowded back 
within their walls without hope of escape. 

Alesia taken, and her brave defender a prisonor, Gaul was 
subdued. Cvesar, however, had in the following year (4.0.0. 703) 
a campaign to make to subjugate some peoplets who triod to main- 
tain their local indepondence. A year afterwards, again, atlompis 
at insurrection took place in Belgica, and towards the mouth of the 
Loire; but they were easily repressed; they had no national or 
formidable characteristics; Ceasar and his lieutenants willingly 
contented themselves with an appment submission, and in the 
year 705 a.v.o, the Roman legions, after nine years’ occupation in 
the conquest of Gaul, were able to depart therefrom to Italy and tho 
East for a plunge into civil war. 

From the conquest of Gaul by Cesar to the establishment there 
of the Franks under Clovis, she remained for more than five 
centuries under Roman dominion ; first under the Pagan, afterwards 
under the Christian empire, In her primitive state of independence 
she had struggled for ten years against the best armies and the 
greatest man of Rome ; after five centuries of Roman dominion she 
opposed no resistance to tho invasion of the barbarians, Germans, 
Goths, Alans, Burgundians, and Franks, who destroyed bit by bit 
the Roman empire. In this humiliation and, one might say, 
annihilation of a population so independent, so active, and so 
valiant at its first appearance in history, is to bo secon tho charac- 
teristic of this long epoch, It is worth while to learn and to 
understand how it was. 

Gaul lived, durmg those five centuries, undor very different 
rules and rulers, They may be summed up undor five namos 
Which correspond with governments very unequal in merit and 
defect, in gord and eyil wrought for their opoch: Ist, the Cresars, 
from Julius to Nero (from 49 n.0, to a.D. 68); 2nd, the Flavians, 
from Vespasian to Domitian (from ap. 69 to 95); 3rd, the 
Axitonines, from Nerva to Marcus Aurelius (from A.p. 96 to 180) ; 
Ath, the imperial anarchy, or the thirty-nine emperora and the 
thirty-one tyrants, from Commodus to Carinus and Numerian 
(from a.D. 180 to 284) ; 5th, Diocletian (from a.p, 284 to 806). 
Through all these governments, and in spite of their different 
results for their contemporary subjects, the fact alreadypointed ont 
as the general and definite charasteristic of that long epoch, to wit, 
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the moral and social decadence of Gaul as well ag of the Roman 
empire, never ceased 10 continue and spread. 

On quitting conquered Gaul to become masicr at Romo, Crosar New divie 
neglected nothing to assure his conquest and mako it conducive to ate 
the establishment of his ompire. Te formed of all the Gallic : 
disizicts that he had subjugated a special provinco, which xoceived 
the name of Gallia Comata (Gaul of the long-hair), whilst the old 
province was called Gallia Zogata (Gaul of the toga), Coesar 
caused to be enrolled amongst his troops a multitude of Gauls, 
Belgians, Arvernians, and Aquilanians, of whose bravery he had 
made proof. He even formed, almost entirely of Gauls, a spocial 
legion, called Alauda (lark), because it boro on the helmets a lak 
with out-spread wings, the symbol of wakefulness, At the same 
time he gave in Gallia Comata, to the towns and families that 
declared for him, all kinds of favours, the rights of Roman citizen. 
ship, the titles of allies, clients, and friends, oven to the extent 
of the Julian name, a sign of the most powerful Roman patronage. 

After Casar, Augustus, lofi sole master of the Roman world, Auguatus, 
assumed in Gaul, as clsowhere, the part of pacificator, repairer, con. Character 

; ; : : . . Of his gd- 
servator, and organizer, whilst taking care, with all his modoration, yornment. 
to remain always the mastor. He divided the provinces into im. 
perial and senatorial, reserving to himsolf the entire government 
of the former, and leaving the latter under tho authority of the 
senate, Gaul “of the long hair,” all that Crosar had conquered, 
was imperial province. Augustus divided it into three districts, 
Lugduneusian (Lyonese), Belgian, and Aquitanian. Ie recognizod 
therein. sixty nations or distinct cityships which continued to have 
themselvos the government of their own allairs, according to their 
traditions and manners, whilst conforming to the genoral laws of 
the empire and abiding undor tho supervision of imperial governors, 
charged with maintaining every where, in the words of Pliny tho 
Younger, “the majesty of Roman peace.” The administrative. 

“energy of Augustus was not confined to the erection of monuments 
and to festivals; he applied himself to the developmont in Gaul of 
the material elements of civilization and social ordor, ILis most 
intimate and able advisor, Agrippa, being settled ot Lyons as 
governor ef the Gauls, caused to be oponed four great roads, starting ~ 
from a mile-stone placed in the middle of the Lyoneso forwm, and 
going, one centrewards to Saintes and the ocean, another south- 
wards to Narbonne and the Pyrenees, the third north-westwarda 
and towards the Channel by Amiens and Boulogne, and the fourth 
north-westwards and towards the Rhine. Agrippa founded several 
considerable colonies, amongst others Cologne, which bore his name; 
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and he admitted to Gallic territory bands of Germans who asked 
for an establishment there, 

But side by side with this work in the cause of civilization 
and organization, Augustus and his Roman agents were pursuing 
a work of quite a contrary tendency. They laboured to oxtixpate 
from Gaul the spirit of nationality, independenco and freedom ; 
they took every pains to efface every where Gallic memories ‘and 
sentiments. Gallic towns were losing their old and receiving 
Roman names: Augustonemetum, Augusta, and Augustoduntm took 
the place of Gergovia, Noviodunum, and Bibracte, The national 
Gallic religion, which was Druidism, was attacked as well as tho 
Gallic fatherland, with the same design and by the same means. 

Tiberius carried on in Gaul, but with leas energy and loss care 
for the provincial administration, the pacific and moderate policy 
of Augustus. He had to extinguish in Belgica, and even in the 
Lyonese province, two insurrections kindled by the sparks that 
remained of national and Druidic spirit, THe repressed them 
effectually, and without any violent display of vengeance, Tle 
was succeeded by Germanicus’ unworthy son, Caligula, who did 
just one sensible and useful thing during the whole of his stay in 
Gaul: he had a light-house constructed to illumine the passage 
between Gaul and Great Britain, Some traces of it, they say, 
have been discovered. 

His successor, Claudius, brother of the great Germanicus, and 
married to his own niece, the second Agrippina, was born at Lyons, 
at the very moment when his father, Drusus, was celebrating there 
the erection of an altar to Augustus. During his whole reign ho 
showed to the city of his birth the most lively good-will, and tho 
constant aim as well as principal result of this good-will was to 
render the city of Lyons more and more Roman. by effacing all 
Gallic chargcteristics and memories. Ife undertook to assure to all 
free men of “long-haired” Gaul the same Roman privileges that 
were enjoyed by the inhabitants of Lyons; and, amongst others, 
that of entering the senate of Rome and holding the great public 
offices, He was, however, neither liberal nor humane towards a 
notable portion of the Gallic populations, 10 wit, the Druids, 
During his stay in Gaul he proscribed them and persocuted them 
without intermission; forbidding, under pain of death, their form 
of worship and every exterior sign of their ceremonies. He drove 
them away and pursued them eyen into Great Britain, whithor he 
conducted, a.D, 43, a military expedition. In proportion as Claudius 
had been popular in Gaul did his adopted son and mccessor, Nero, 
quickly become hated. At the vacancy that occyrred after hig 
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death, and amid the claims of various pretenders, the authorily of 

the Roman name anil the, pressure of the imperial power diminished 

rapidly in Gaul; and the memory and desire of independenco wera 
re-awakened. In the northern part of Belgica, towards tho mouths A.D. 70, 
of the Rhine, where a Batavian peoplet lived, a man of note amongst ae 
his compatriots and in the service of tho Romans, amongs) whom . 
heehad received the name of Claudius Civilis, embraced first 
secretly, and afterwards openly, the cause of insurrection, Petiliug 
Cerealis, a commander of ronown for his campaigns on the Rhine, 

was sent off 10 Belgica with seven fresh logions. Ie was as skilful 

in negotiation and persuasion as he was in battle. Tho struggle 

that onsued was fierce, but brief; and nearly all the towns and 

legions that had been guilty of dofection returned to their Roman 
allegiance, Civilis, thongh not moie than half vanquished, himself 

asked leave to surrender. Tho Batavian might, as was said at tho 

time, have inundated tho country, and drowned tho Roman armies, 
Vespasian, therefore, not being inclined 4o drive men or mattors to 
extremity, gave Civilis leave to go into retiroment and live in peace 
amongst the marshes of his own land. The Gallic chieftains alone, 

the projectors of a Gallic empire, wore rigorously pursucd anil 
chastised, 

During the period known in history as the age of the Antonincs The Anto« 
(a.p. 96—~180), five notable sovereigns, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, ines. 
Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius swayed tho Roman ompiro, 

It would bea great error to take them as ropresontalives of tho 
sociely amidst which thoy lived, and as giving, in o certain dogreo, 
the measure of ils enlightonmont, ils morality, ita prosporily, its 
disposition and condition in general, Those five princes were nok 
only picked men, superior in mind and character 10 the majority of 
their contemporarics, but they wero mon almost isolated in their 
generation: in them thera was a resumption of all that had boon 
acquired by Greok and Roman antiquity of onlightenment and 
virtue, practical wisdom and philosophical moxalily ; thoy wore tho 
heirs and the survivors of the groat minds and the great politicians 
of Athens and Rome, of the Areopagus and the Senate, Thoy 
were not in intellectual and anoral harmony with the socioty thoy 
governed, and their action upon it served hardly to presorvo it 
partially and tomporarily from the evils to which it was committed. 
by its own vices and to break ity fall, When they were thoughtful 
and modest, as Marcus Aurelius was, thoy wore gloomy and dis- 
posed to discouragement, for they had a secret foreboding of the 
uselossness of their efforts, The enpex 
After the doath of Marcus Aurelius decay manifested and da 
02 Aurelius, 
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developed itself, almost without interruption for tho space of a 

century, the ontward and visible sign of it being the disorganization 

and repeated falls of the government itself, Tho series of om- 

perors given to the Roman world by heizship or adoption, from 

Angusius to Marcus Awelius, was sueceoded by what may ho 

termed an imperial anarchy; in the course of one hundrod and 

thirty-two years the sceptre passed into the hands of thirty-hine 

sovereigns with the title of emperor (Augustus), and was olutch«l 

at by thirty-one pretenders, whom history has dubbed ¢yranés, and 

amongst whom were Italians, Africans, Spaniards, Gaule, Britou., 

Illyrians, and Asiatics ; in the number could be found some cases 

of eminence in war and politics, and some even of rare virtue and 

patriotism, such as Pertinax, Septimius Severus, Alexandor Severus, 

Deciugs, Claudius Gothicns, Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus. Gaul 

had her share in this serios of ephemeral emperors and tyrants ; 

one of the most wicked and most insane, though issue of one of 

fn the most yalorous and able, Caracalla, son of Septimius Sovorus, 

nal was born at Lyons, four years after the death of Marcus Aurolius, 

fy A hundred years later Narbonne gave, in two years, to the Roman 

‘ay world three emperors, Carus and his two sons, Carinus and Numo. 

"+ rion, Amongst the thirty-one tyrants who did not attain to the 

——~ title of Augustus, six were Gauls; and the last two, Amandus and 

/Elianus, were, 4.D. 285, the chiefs of that great insurrection of 

peasants, slaves or half-slaves, who, under the name of Bagaudians 

(signifying, acvording to Ducange, a wandering troop of insurgents 

from field and forest), spread themsclyes over the north of Gaul, 

between the Rhino and the Loire, pillaging and ravaging in all 

directions, after having themselves endured the pillaging and 
ravages of the fiscal agents and soldiers of the Empire. 

A.D. 245. When public evils have reached such a pilch, and nevertheloss 

Diotiien Ve day has not yet arrived for the entire disappoarance of tho 

iooletian, ‘ 

system that causes them, there arises nearly always a new power, 

which, in the name of necessity, applies somo remedy to an in. 

tolerable condition, On the present occasion that power was 

wielded by » Dalmatian soldier, named Dioclotian, who having 

been raised to the throne, set to work ably, if not successfully, to 

master the difficulty of government. Convinced that the empire 

‘was too vast, and that a single man did not suffice to make head 

against the two evils that were destroying ii—war against bar- 

barians on the frontiers, and anarchy within—he divided the Roman 

world into two portions, gave the West to Maximian, ono of his com- 

rades, a coarse but valiant aoldier, and kept the East himself, To 

the anarchy that reigned within he opposed a general despotic admi- 
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nistrative organization, a vast hieravolyy of civil and military agonta, 
*every where present, every where masters, and dependont upon tho 
emperor alone. By his incontestable and admitted superiority, 
Diocletian remained the soul of these two bodies. At tho ond of 
eight years he saw that the two empires were still too vast; and to 
each, Augustus he added a Casar—Galerius and Constantius Chlorug 
—who, save a nominal, rather than a real, subordination to the bwo 
emporors, had, cach in his own State, the imporial power with the 
game adininistrative system, In this partition of the Roman world 
Gaul had the best of it; she had for master Constantius Chlorus, a 
tried waxrior, but just, gentlo, and disposed to temper the exercise 
of absolute power with modoration and equity. Te had a son, 
Conslantine, at this time eighteen years of age, whom he was 
educating carefully for government as well as for war. Weary, 
however, of his burdon, and disgusted with the imperfection of his 
work, Diocletian abdicated, a.v. 805. Ifo had perguacled or rathor 
dragged his first colleague, Maximian, inta abdication after him; 
and so Galerius in the East, and Constantius Chlorus in the West, 
remained sole emperors, After tho retiroment of Diocletian, 
ambitions, rivalries and intrigues were not slow to make head; 
Maximian. reappeared on the scene of empire, bul only to speedily 
disnppear (4.p. 310), leaving in his place his son Maxentius, 
Constantius Chlorus had died a.p. 806, and his son, Constantine, 
had immediately been proclaimed by his army Cosar and Augustus, 
Galexius died ap, 311, and Constantine remained to dispute the donstan 
mastery with Maxentius in the West, and in the Mast with Maxi. tine ae 
minus and Licinius, the last colleagues taken by Dioclotian and eF 
Galerius. On the 29th of October, an. 312, after having gained 
soveral battles against Maxentius in Iialy, at Milan, Brescia, and 
Verona, Constantine pursued and defeated bim before Romo, on 
the borders of the Tiber, at the foot of tho Milvian bridgo; and 
the son of Maximian, drowned in the Tiber, lofi to the son of 
Constantius Chlorus the Empire of the Woat, to which that of the 
East was destined to be in a fow yoars addod, by the defeat and 
death of Licinius. Constantine, more clenr-sighted and more 
fortunate than any of his predecossors, had understood his era, and 
opened his eyes to the new light which was rising upon the world. 
Far from persecuting the Christians, he had given thom protection, 
countenance, and audience; and towards him turned all their 
hopes. He had even, it is said, in his last battle against Maxen- 
ting, displayedthe Christian banner, the cross, with this inscrip- 
tion ; Hoe etgno vinces (“ With this device thou shalt conquer”), 
There ig no knowing what was at that time the state of his soul, 
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and to what oxtent it was penetrated by the first rays of Christian 
faith ; but it is certain that he was the first amongst the mastors of 
the Roman world to perceive and accept its influence, With him 
Paganism fell, and Christianity mounted the throne. With him 
the decay of Roman society stops, and the era of modern society 
eoninielees 
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CHAPTER II. 


CHRISTIANITY IN GAUL,——-TUD BARBARIANS.—-THO MBROVINGIAN 
DYNASTY. — OHARLEMAGND, 


Wuuw Christianity began to penetrate into Gaul, it oncounterod 
there two religions very different one from the other, and infinitely 
moro different from the Christian religion ; those wore Druidiem 
and Paganiyzm—hoslile one to the other, but with a hostility 
political only, and unconneoted with those really roligious questions 
that Christianity was coming to raise, 

Druidism, considered as a religion, was a mass of confusion, 
wherein the instinotive notions of the human race concerning the 
origin and destiny of the world and of mankind were mingled with 
the oriental dreams of metempsychosis—that preténded transmigra- 
tion, at successive periods, of immortal souls into divers creatures. 
This confusion was worge confounded by traditions borrowed from 
the mythologies of the Hast and the North, by shadowy remnants 
of a symbolical worship paid tothe material forces of nature, and 
by barbaric practices, such as human sacrifices, in honour of the 
gods or of the dead. A. general and strong, but vague and inco- 
herent, belief in the immortality of the soul was its noblest 
characteristic, But with the religious elements, at the same ne 
coarse and mystical, were united two facts of importance ;, 
Druids formed a veritable ecolesinstical corporation ; and in 
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the wars with Rome this corporation became the most feithful 
representatives and the most persistent defenders of Gallic inde- 
pendence and nationality. 

The Greco-Roman Paganism was, at ibis time, far more powerful 
than Druidism in Gaul, and yot more lukewarm and destitute of 
all religious vitality. It was the religion of the conquerors and of 
the State, and was invested, in that quality, with real power; bruit 
beyond that, it had but the power derived from popular customs 
and superstitions, As a religious creed, the Latin Paganism was at 
bottom empty, indifferent, and inclined to tolerate all religions in 
the State, provided only that they, in their turn, were indifferent 
at any rate towards itself, and that they did not come troubling the 
State, either by disobeying her rulers or by attacking her old 
deities, dead and buried beneath their own still standing altars. 

Such were the two religions with which in Gaul nascent Chris- 
tianity had to contend. Compared with them it was, to all 
appearance, very small and very weak; but it was provided with 
the most efficient weapons for fighting and beating them, for it 
had exactly the moral forces which they lacked. To the pagan 
indifference of the Roman world the Christians opposed the pro- 
found conviction of their faith, and not only their firmness in 
defending it against all powers and all dangers, but also their 
ardent passion for propagating it, without any motive but the 
yearning to make their fellows share in its benefits and its hopes. 
And it was not in memory of old and obsolote mythologies, but in 
the name of recent deeds and persons, in obedience to laws pro- 
ceeding from God, One and Universal, in fulfilmont and continua- 
tion of a contemporary and superhuman history—that of Josus 
Christ, the Son of God and Son of Man—that the Christians of 
the first two centuries laboured 10 convert to their faith the whole 
Roman world. It is impossible to assign with exactness the date 
of the first foot-prints and fixst labows of Christianity in Gaul. 
It was not, however, from Italy, nor in the Latin tongue and 
through Latin writers, but from the Fast and through the Greeks, 
that it first came and began to spread, Morseillos and the different 
Greek colonies, originally from Asia Minor, and settled upon the 
shores of the Mediterranean or along the Rhone, mark the route, 
and were the places whither tho first Christian missionaries carried 
their teaching : on this point the letters of the Apostles and the 
writings of the first two generations of their disciples axe cloar and 
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organized as a Church, and already swfliciently important to be in 
intimato and frequent communication with the Christian Churches 
of the ast and West. ‘There is a tradition, gonerally admitted, 
that St. Pothinus, the first Bishop of Lyons, was sont thither fom 
the East by the Bishop of Smyrna, St, Polycarp, himself a disciple 
of St, John. One thing is certain, that the Christian Church of 
Lyons produced Gaul’s first martyrs, amongst whom was the 
Bishop, St. Pothinus. 
It was under Marcus Aurolius, tho most philosophical and most 
conscientious of tho emperors, that there was enacted for the first 
time in Gaul, agains! nascent Christianity, that scene of tyranny 
and barbarity which was to be renewed so often and during so 
many centuries in the midst of Christendom itself; fur in the year een an % 
177, that is only threo years after the victory of Marcus Aurelius tion of the 
over the Germans, there took place, undoubtedly by his ordors, tho Saristions, 
persecution which caused at Lyons the first Gallic martyrdom. 
This was the fourth, or, according to othors, the fifth preat imperial 
persecution of the Christians. 
Most tales of the martyrs were written long after the event, and. 
came to be nothing more than legends laden with details ofton 
utterly puerile or devoid of proof. The martyrs of Lyons in the 
second century wrote, so to speak, their own history; for it was 
their comrades, eye-witnesses of their sufferings and their yirtue, 
who gave an account of them in a long lelter addressed to their 
friends in Asia Minor, and written with passionate sympathy ond 
pious prolixity, but bearing all the chazactoristics of truth. 
The persecution of the Christians did not stop at Lyons, ox 
with Mareus Aurelius; it became, during the third century, the 
~common practice of the emperors in all paris of the empire ; from 
A,D. 202 to 312, under the reigns of Soptimius Severus, Maximinus A.D, 202— 
the First, Dooius, Volexian, Aurolian, Diocletian, Maximinn, and g, 81%, 

é ‘ ; : x pore 
Galeriua, there are reckoned six great general porsecutions, without eutions. 
counting others more circumscribed or less severe. Tho emperors 
Alexander Severus, Philip the Azabian, and Constantius Chlorus 
were almost the only exceptions to this cruel system; and nearly 
always, wherever it was in forco, the Pagan mob, in its brutality or 
fanatical superstition, added to imperial rigour its own atrocious 
and cynical excesses, 

But Christian zeal was suporior in perseverance and efficacy to 
Pagan porsecution. Si. Pothinus the Martyr was succeeded os 
bishop at Lyons by St. Irenaus, the most learnod, moat judicious, 
and most illmstrious of the early hoads of the Church in Gauk 
Originally from Asia Minor, probably from Smyzna, he had migrated 
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to Gaul, at what particular date is not known, and had settled as a 
simple priest in the diocese of Lyons, where it was not long bofore 
he exercised vast influence, as well on tho spot as also during certain 
missions entrusted to him, and amongst them one, they say, to the 
Pope St. Eleutherius at Rome. Whilst Bishop of Lyons, from 
Av. 177 10 202, he employed the five and twenty years in propa- 
gating the Christian faith in Gaul, and in defending, by his writings, 
the Christian doctrinas against the discord to which they had alroady 
been subjected in the East, and which was beginning to penetrate to 
the West. In 202, during the porsecution instituted by Septimius 
Severus, St, Iveneens crowned by martyrdom his active and influ. 
ential life, It was in his opiscopate that there began what may be 
called the swarm of Christian missionaries, who, towards the end of 
the second and during the third centuries, spread over the whole 
of Gaul, preaching the faith and forming churches. Some went 
from Lyons at the instigation of St Ivencus; others from Romo, 
especially under the pontificate of Pope St. Fabian, himself mar- 
tyred in 249; St. Felix and St, Fortunatus to Valence, St, Ferréol 
to Besancon, St, Marcellus 10 Chalons.sur-Saéne, St, Benignus to 
Dijon, St. Trophimus to Arles, St. Paul to Narbonne, St, Saturninus 
to Toulouse, St. Martial to Limoges, St. Andéol and St, Privatus 
to the Cévennes, St. Austremoine to Clermont-Ferrand, St. Gatian 
to Tours, St. Denis to Paris, and so many others, that their names 
are scarcely known beyond the pages of erudite historians, or the 
very spots where thoy peached, struggled, and conquored, often ot 
the price of their lives. Such were tho founders of the faith and of 
the Christian Church in France, At the commencement of tho 
fourth century their work was, if not accomplished, at any rate 
triumphant ; and when, a.p, 812, Constantine declared himsolf o 
Christian, he confirmed tho fact of the conquost of the Roman 
world, and of Gaul in particular, by Christianity. No dowbt the 
majority of the inhabitants were not as yet Christians ; but it was 
clear that the Christians weve in the ascendant and had command 
of the future. Of the two grand elements which were to meet 
together, on the ruins of Roman society, for the formation of 
modern society, the moral element, the Christian roligion, had 
already teken possession of souls; the devastated territory awaited 
the coming of new peoples known to history under tho general 
name of Germans, whom the Romans called the barbarians. 

About a.p. 241 or 242 the sixth Roman legion, commanded by 
Aurelian, at that time military tribune, and thirty years later 
emperor, had just finished a campaign on the Rhinc, undertaken 
for the purpose of driving the Germans from Gaul, and was pre- 
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paring for Enstern soxvice, to make war on the Porsians. The 
soldiers sang,— 
We havo slain o thousand Franks and a thousand 


Sarmalions; we want a thousand, thousand, 
Thousand Persians. 


* Té is the first time the namo of Franks appears in history ; and A.D, 241. 
it indicated no particular single people, but a confodoration of ae 
Germanic peoplots, settled or roving on tho right bank of the of the 
Rhine, from the Mayn to the ocean. Tho number and tho names Franks. 
of the tribes united in this confederation are uncorlain. Tho tabula 
Peutingert, hears, over a large territory on the right bank of the 
Rhine, the word Francia, and the following enumeration :—“ The 
Chaucians, tho Ampsuarians, the Cheruscans, and the Chamavians, 

who are also called Frauke ;” and to theso tribes divers chroniclers 

added several others, “ the Altuarians, the Bructerians, the Cattians, 

and the Sicambrians.” Whatever may have beon the speciiis 

names of these peoplets, they were all of German xace, called thom- 

selves Franks, that is “freemen,” and made, sometimes soparately, 
sometimes collectively, continued incursions into Gaul—espocially 
Belgica and tho northern portions of Lyonnes—at one time plun- 

dering and ravaging, at another occupying forcibly, or demanding 

of the Roman emperors Jands whercon to seltle, From the middle 

of the thiid to the beginning of the fifth century the history 

of the Wostern cmpire proseuts an almost uninterrupted serios 

of these invasions on tho part of the Franks, togethor with the 
different relationships ostablished bolweou them and tho Imperial 
Government, 

After the commencement of the fifth century, from a.n, 406 to AD, 406— 
409, it was no longer by incursions limited 10 cortain points, and ee 
soniotines repelled with success, that tho Gormaus Nerassad tho og the * 
Roman provinces ; a veritable deluge of divers nations, forced oue Barba- 
upon another, from Asia into Europe, by wars and migration aoe 
mass, inundated the empire and gave the decisive sigual for its 
fall, Then took placo throughout the Roman empire, in the East 
as well as in the West, in Asia and Africa as well as in Europe, tho 
last grand struggle between the Roman armies and the barbarians, struggle 
lt was in Gaul that it was most obstinate and most promptly im G@sul. 
brought to a decisive issue, and the confusion there was as great as 
the obstinacy. Barbarie peopleis served in the ranks and barbaric 
leaders held the command of the Roman armies; Stilicho was a 
Goth ; APhogastes and Mollobaudes were Franks; Ricimer waa o 
Suevian, The Roman gonorals, Bonilacive, oo Aigidius, 


Syagrius, al one time fought the barbarians, at anoth negotiated 
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with such and such of them, either io entivo thom to tako service 
against other barbarians, or to promote tlle objects of personal 
ambition ; for the Roman generals also, under tho title of patrician, 
consul, or proconsul, aspired to and attained a sort of political 
indopendence, and contributed to the dismemberment of tho empire 
in the very act of defending it, No later than a.p. 412 twg 
German nations, the Visigoths and the Burgundians, took their 
stand definitely in Gaul, and founded there two new kingdoms: 
the Visigoths, under their kings Ataulph and Wallia, in Aquitania 
and Narbonness ; the Burgundians, under their kings Gundichaire 
and Gundioch, in Lyonness, from the southern point of Alsatia 
right into Provence, along the two banks of the Sabne and the left 
bank of the Rhone, and also in Switzerland. In 461 tho arrival in 


Attila and Gaul of the Huns and their king Attila gravely complicated tho 


the Huns. 


A.D, 451, 
Battle of 
Chalons, 


situation, The common interest of resistance against the most 
barbarous of barbarians, and the renown and energy of the Roman 
goneral Actius, united, for the moment, the old and new masters 
of Gaul; Romans, Gauls, Visigoths, Burgundians, Franks, Alans, 
Saxons, and Britons, formed the army led by Actius against that 
of Attila, who also had in his ranks Goths, Burgundians, Gepidians, 
Alans, and beyond-Rhine Franks, gathered together and enlisted 
on his road. Driven from Orleans, the Huns retired towards 
Champagne, which they had already crossed at their coming into 
Gaul, and arrived at the plains hard by Chalons-sur-Marne ; Actins 
and all his allies had followed thom ; and Attila, perceiving that 
a battle was inevitablo, halted in a position for delivering i “Tt 
was,” says the Gothic historian Jornandds, “a battle which for 
atrocity, multitude, horror, and stubbornness has not the like in 
the records of antiqnily.” Historians vary in their oxaggerations 
of the numbers engaged and killed: according to some, threo 
hundred thousand, according io others, ono hundred and sixty-two 
thousand were left on the field of battle, Theodoric, King of the 
Visigoths, was killed. The battle of Chilons drove the Huns out 
of Gaul, and was the last victory in Ganl, gained still in the name 
of the Roman empire, but in reality for the advantage of the 
German nations which had already conquered it, Twenty-four 
years afterwards the very name of Roman empire disappeared. with 
Augustulus, the last of the emperors of the West, 


' Thirty years after the battle of Chalons the Franks sottled in 


Gaul were not Yet united as one nation ; the two principal Frankish 
tribes were those of the Salian Franks and the Ripuarian, Franks, 
established, tho latter in the east of Belgica, on the fasts of tho 
Moselle and the Rhine ; the former, towards the west, between the 
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Meuso, the ocean, and the Somme. Moeroveus, whose name was 
perpetuated in his lines was ono of the principal chieftains of the 

Salian Franks; and his son Childéric, who resided at Townay, 

whero his tomb was discovered in 1655, was tho fathor of Clovis, 

who succocded him in 481, and with whom really commenced tha 
kingdom and history of Franco, 

* Clovis was fifteen or sixteon years old when he became King of A.D, 481. 
the Salian Iranks of Tournay. Jive years afterwards his ruling re a tke 
passion, ambition, exhibited itself, together with that mixture of galian 
boldness and craft which was to characterize his whole life. He Franks. 
attacked first the Roman patrician Syagrius, who was left master 

ab Soissons aftor the death of his father Algidius, and whom 
Gregory of Tours calls “King of the Romans ;” having put him 

to death, he settled himself at Soissons, and from thenco set on 

foot, in the country between the Aisne and the Loire, plun- 

dering and subjugating expeditions which speedily increased 

his domains and wealth, and extended far and wide his fame 

as well as his ambition, His marriage with Clotilde, micco of A.D, 463, 
Gondebaud, then King of the Burgundians (498) was, for the public eras 
of the period, for the barbarians and for the Gallo-Romans, a great 

matter. Clovis andthe Franks were still pagans; Gondebaud and 

the Burgundians were Christians, but Arians; Clotilde was a 
Catholic Christian. To which of the two, Catholics or Arians, 

would Clovis ally himself? To whom, Arian, pagan, or Catholic, 

would Clotilde be married ? Adsuredly the bishops, priests and all 

the Gallo-Roman clergy, for the most part Catholics, desired to 

seo Clovis, that young and audacious Frankish chieftain, take to 

wife a Catholic rathor than an Arian or o pagan, and hopod to 
convert the pagan Clovis to Christianity much more than an Arian 

to orthodoxy. 

The consequences of tho marriage justified before long tho im- 
portance which had on all sides been attached to it. In 496 the 
Allemannians, a Germanic confederation like the Franks, who also 
had been, for some time past, assailing the Roman empire on the 
banks of the Rhino or tho frontiers of Switzerland, crossed tho 
river, and invaded the settlements of the Franks on the left bank. 

Clovis went to the aid of his confederation and attacked tho 
Allemannians at Tolbiac, near Cologne. He had with him Aurolian, a.p, 498, 
who had been his messenger to Clotilde, whom he had made Duko Patiae a 
of Melun, and who commanded the forces of Sens, ‘he battle “* 
was going ill; the Franks were wavering and Clovis was anxious. 
Before sobding out he had, it is said, promised his wife that if he 
wore victorious he would tum Christian, Some chroniclors tell us 
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that Aurelian, seeing the batlle in danger of being lost, said to 
Clovis, “My lord king, heliove only on the Tord of heaven whom 
the queen, my misiross, preacheth.” Clovis cried out wilh omotion, 
“ Christ Jesus, Thou whom my queen Clotilde calleth the Son of 
the living God, I have invoked my own goils, aud they have with- 
drawn from me; I believe that they have no powor since they 
aid not those who call upon them, Thee, very God and Lotds Lf 
invoke; if Thou give mo victory over theso foos, if L find in Thee 
the power that the people proclaim of Theo, I will believe on Theo, 
anc will bo baptized in Thy name.” The tide of battle turned : 
the Fianks recoverel confidence and courage; and the Alloman- 
nians, beaten and seeing their king slain, surrendered themselves to 
Clovis, saying, “Cease, of thy grace, to causa any moro of our 
people to perish ; for we are thine.” 

The baptism of Clovis took place in the Cathedval of Rheims on 
Christmas Day, 496; “at the moment,” says the historian Tincmar, 
“when the king bent his head over the fountain of life, ‘ Lower thy 
head with humility, Sicambrian,’ cried the eloquent bishop ; ‘adore 

A.D, 496, what hou hast burned: burn what thou hast adored, Tho king's 
Nabi two sisters, Albofldde and Lantéchilde, likewise received baptism ; 
tiem of and so at the samo time did three thousand of the Frankish army, 
Clovis. —_pegides a Jarge number of women and children.” 

Clovis was not a man 10 omit turning his Catholic popularity to 
the account of his ambition, IIe learned that Gondebaud, dis- 
quicted, no doubt, wt the conversion of his powerful neighbour, had 
just made a vainabiempt, ab a couforence hold at Lyons, to recon- 

Olovis in- ile inhis kingdom the Catholios andthe Arians, Clovis considered 
vades Bur- : . . , 
gundy, the momen; favomablo to his projects ol agerandizomont al the 
oxpense,vet the Burgundian king; he fomented tho dissensions 
which ‘aleady prevailed between Gondohaud and his brothor 
Godugisile, assured 10 himaelf tho latior's complicity, and suddenly 
entered Burgundy with his amy. Gondeband, betrayed and 
beaten at the first encountor at Dijon, flod to the south of his 
kingdom, and wont aud shat himself up in Avignon, Clovis 
pursued and besieged him there; and having reducod him to the 
humble position of a tributary, he transferred to the Visigotha of 
Aquitania and their king, Alavic IL, his viows of conquest, Ie 
os riled had there the samo protexts for attack and the samo means of 
success. Alaric and his Visigoths wero Arians, and Dbetweoun 
them and the bishops of Southern Gaul, nearly all orthodox 
Catholics, there were pormanent ill-will and distrust. In 507 
Clovis assembled his principal chieftains: and “It djepleasss me 
greatly,” said ho, “that theso Ariana should pessesa a portion of 
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the Gauls; march wo forth with the holp of God, drive wo thom 
from that land, for it is vory goodly, and bring wo it under our 
own powor, ‘Tho Franks applauded their king; and the army set 
out on the mareh in the direction of Poilbiovs, where Alario 
happened at that timo to be. Tho king of the Visigoths had 
prepared for the struggle; and the two armics met in the plain of 
Veuillé, on the banks of the little river Clain, a few loagues from 
Poitiers, ‘The battle was very severe, “The Goths,” says Grogory A.D, B01 
of Tours, “ fought with missiles; the Franks sword in hand. clari 
Clovis mst and with his own hand slew Alavic in the fray.” : 
Beaten and kingless, the Goths retreated in great disorder; and 
Clovis, pursuing his march, arrived without opposition ab Bordeaux, 
whore he settled down with his Franks for the winter, When the 
war-season returned, he marched on Toulouse, the capital of the 
Visigoths, which he likewise oceupied without rosistanco, and 
whore ho seized a portion of the treasure of the Visigothic kings. 
Tle quitted it to lay siege to Carcassonne, which had beon made by 
the Romans into the stronghold of Septimania. 
There his course of conquest was destined to end. After tho 
battle of Vouillé he had sent his eldest gon T'heodoric in command 
of a division, with orders to cross Central Gaul from west to cast, 
to go and join the Burgundians of Gondebaud, who had promisod 
his assistance, and in conjunction with them to attack the Visigoths 
on the banks of the Rhone and in Narbonness, The young Frank 
boldly executed his father’s orders, but the intervention of Thoodoria 
the Great, king of Italy, prevented the success of the operation. 
He sent an army into Gaul to the aid of his son-in-law Alario ; 
and the united Franks and Burgundians failed in their atinoka 
upon the Visigoths of the Eastern Provinces, Clovis had no idoa 
of compromising by his obstinacy tho conquests already accom- 
plished; he thereforo raised tho siege of Carcassonne, roturned 
firet to Toulouse, and then to Bordeaux, took Angouléme, the only 
town of importance he did not possess in Aquitania ; and fooling 
reasonably sure that the Visigoths, who, even with the aid that 
had como from Ttaly, had great difficulty in defonding what re- 
mained to them of Southern Gaul, would not come and dispute 
with him what he had already conquered, he halted at Tours, and 
stayed there some timo, to enjoy on the very spot the fruits of his 
victory and to establish his power in his possessions, 
It appears that even the Britons of Armorica tendered to him at that 
time, through the interposition of Molanius, Bishop of Rennes, if not teal 
their actuaysubmission, at any rate their subordination and homage, ceives the 
Clovis at thagsame timo had his self-respeot flattered in a Htles of 


Patrician 
andConsul, 
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manner to which barbaric conquerors always attach groat im- 
portance. Anastasius, Emperor of the East, with whom he 
had already had some communication, sent to him at Tous a 
solemn embassy, bringing him tho titles and insignia of Patrician 
and Consul. On leaving the city of Tours Clovis ropaired to | 
Paris, where he fixed the seat of his government, F 
Paris was certainly the political contre of his dominions, tho 
intermediate point botween ihe early settlements of his race and 
himself in Gaul and his new Gallic conquests; but he lacked somo 
of the possessions nearest to bim and most naturally, in his own 
‘ opinion, his, To tho east, north, and south-west of Paris wero 
settled some independent Frankish tribes, governed by chieflains 
with the name of kings, So soon as he had settled at Paris, it 
was the one fixed idea of Clovis to reduce them all to subjection. 
He had conquered the Burgundians and the Visigoths ; it remained 
“Yor. him to conquer and unite together all the Franks. Tho 
ere, barbatian showed himself in his true colours, during this new 
Sigebert, enterprise, with his violence, his craft, his cruelty, and his perfidy. 
Charario, He began with the most powerful of the tribes, the Ripuarian 
eed Franks ; then dame the Franks of Térouanne, and Chararic their 
king ; Ragnacaire, king of the Franks of Cambria, was the third 
to be attacked ; finally, Rignomer, who ruled over the Franks of 
Le Mans, was put to death by the order of Clovis. So Clovis 
remained sole king of the Franks, for all the independent 
chieftains had disappeared, : 
A.D, 611. In 511, the very year of his death, tho last act of Clovis in life 
er of was the convocation at Orleans of a Council, which was aliended 
“by thirty bishops from the different parts of his kingdom, and at 
which were adopted thirty-one canons that, whilst granting to the 
Church great privileges and micans of influence, in many casos 
favourable to humanity and respect for the right of individuals, 
bound the Church closely to the State, and gave to royally, oven 
in ecclesiastical matters, great power, The bishops, on breaking 
up, sent these canons to Clovis, praying him to give thom the 
sanction of his adhesion, which he did. A few months afterwards, 
on the 27th of November, 511, Clovis died at Paris, and was 
buried in the church of St. Poter and St, Paul, now-a-days St, 
Génévieve, built by his wife, Queen Clotilde, who survived him, 
oo ee From a.p, 511 to a.v. 752, that is, from tho death of Clovis to 
Partition the accession of the Carlovingians, is two hundred and forty-ono 
of the Me- years, which was the duration of the dynasty of the Mgrovingians, 
Jowitions During this time there reigned twenty-cight Merovingian kings, 
which reduces to eight years and seven months the average reign 
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of each, a short duration compared with that of most of the 
royal dynasties. Five of these kings, Clotaire [., Clotnire IL, 
Dagobert I., Thierry IV., and Childeric TIT. alono, at different 
intervals, united under their power all the dominions possessed by 
Clovis or his successors, The other kings of this line reigned only 
over special kingdoms, formed by virtue of divors partitions at the 
death of their general possessor. From a.p. 511 to 638 five such 
paristions took placo In 611, after the death of Clovis, his 
dominions were divided amongst his four sons; Theodoric, or 
Thierry L, was king of Motz; Clodomir, of Orléans; Childebert, 
of Paris; Clotaire I., of Soissons. To each of these capitals fixed 
boundaries were attached, In 558, in consequence of divers 
incidents brought about naturally, or by violence, Clotaire I, ended 
‘y possessing alone, during three years, all the dominions of 
his fathers. At his death, in 561, they were partitioned afresh 
amongst his four sons; Charibert was king of Paris ; Gontran, of 
Orléans and Burgundy ; Sigobert I., of Metz; and Chilpdric, of 
Soissons. In 567 Charibert, king of Paris, diod without chil- 
dren, and a new partition left only three kingdoms, Anstyasia, 
Noustria, and Burgundy. Austrasia, in the East, oxtended over 
the. two banks of ihe Rhine, and comprised, side by side with 
Roman towns and districts, populations that had romained 


Germanic, Neustria, in the West, was essentially Gallo-Roman, 


though it comprised in the north the old torritory of the Salian 
Franks, on the bordors of the Scheldt. Burgundy was the old 
kingdom of the Burgundians, enlarged in the north by some few 
counties. Paris, the residence of Clovis, was reserved and 
undivided amongst tho three kings, kopt as asovt of neutral city 
into which they could not enter without the common consent of 
all, In 613 now incidents connocted with family matters placed 
Clotaire IL., son of Chilpéric, and heretofore king of Soissons, in 
possession of the three kingdoms, He kept them united up to 
628, and left them so to his son Dagobert I., who remained in 
possession of thom up to 638, At his death a new division of 
the Frankish dominions took place, no longer into three, but two 
kingdoms, Austrasia being one, and Neustria and Burgundy the 
other. This was the definitive dismemberment of the grent 
Frankish dominion to tho time of its last two Merovingian kings, 
Thierry TV. and Childéric TTL, who wero kings in name only, 
dragged from the cloister as ghosts from the tomb, to play a 
motionless pari in the drama. For a long time past the real 
power had peen in the hands of that valiant Austrasion family 
D 
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which was to furnish the dominions of Clovis with a new dynasty 
and greater king than Clovis. ' 

Southern Gaul, that is to say, Aquitania, Vasconia, Narbouness, 
called Septimania, and the two hanks of the Rhone near ils 
mouths, were not comprised in these partitions of the Frankish 
dominions, Each of the co-partitioners assigned 40 thomselves, to 
the south of the Garonne and on the coasts of the Medilerrancan, 
in that beautiful region of old Roman Gaul, such and such a 
district or such and such a town, just as heirs-at-law keep io 
themselves severally such and such a piece of furniture or such and 
such a valuable jewel out of a rich property to which they succoed, 
and which they divide amongst them. The peculiar situation of 
those provinces at their distance from the Franks’ own settlements 
contributed much towards the independence which Southern Gaul, 
and especially Aquitania, was constantly striving and partly 
managed to recover. Amongst the various Frankish States, 
springing from a common base and subdivided between the 
different members of one and the same family, rivalries, enmities, 
hostile machinations, deeds of violence and atrocity, strugglos, and 
wars soon became as frequent, as bloody, and as obstinate as they 
have ever been amongst states and sovereigns as unconnected as 
possible one with another. The Merovingian kings were as groedy 
and licentious as they were cruel. Not only was pillage, in their 
estimation, the end and object of war, but they pillaged even in 
the midst of peace and in their own dominions; sometimes after 
the Roman practice, by aggravation of taxes and fiscal mancouyros, 
at others after the barbaric fashion, by sudden attacks on places 
and persons they knew to be rich. ‘Troason, murder, and poisoning 
were the familiar processes of ambition, covetousness, hatred, 
vengeance and fear, ight kings or royal hoixs of the Merovingian 
line died of brutal murder or secret assassination, to say nothing of 
innumerable crimes of the same kind committed in their civole, 
and lef unpunished, save by similar crimes. Nevertheless, 
justice is due to the very worst times and the yory worst govorn- 
ments; and it must be recorded that, whilst sharing in many of 
the vices of their age and race, especially their exireme licence of 
morals, three of Clovis's successors, Théodebert, king of Austrasia 
(from 534 to 548), Gontran, king of Burgundy (from 561 to 593), 
and Dagobert I, who united under his own sway the whole 
Frankish monarchy (from 622 to 638), were less violent, less 
eruel, less iniquitous, and less grossly ignorant or blind than the 
majority of the Merovingians, 
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The rivalry botween the two queens Irédégonde and Brunehaut 
oceupies an important place in the history of the Morovingian 
epoch, Aftor the execution of Brunchant and tho death of 
Cloiaive IT, the history of the Franks becomes a little loss dark 
and less bloody. 

Despite of many excesses and scandals, Dagobert was the most A.D. 628, 
a ‘ 2 5 . King Da. 
Wisely energetic, the least cruel in feeling, tho most prudent in gopert, 
enterprise, and the most capable of governing with some litile 
regularity and effectiveness, of all the kings furnished, since Clovis, 
by the Merovingian vaca. Ho had, on ascending the throne, 
this immense advantage, that the threo Hvaukish dominions, 
Austrasia, Neustria and Burgundy, wero re-united under his 
sway ; and at the death of his brother Charihert be added thereto 
Aguitania, The unity of the vast Frankish monarchy was thus 
re-established, aid Dagobort retained it by his moderation at 
home and abroad, Either by his own cnovey, or hy auvzounding 
himself with wise and influential counsellors, such as Popin af 
Landen, mayor of the palace of Austrasia, St, Arnoul, bishop of 
Metz, St. Eligius, bishop of Noyon, and St, Audoonus, bishop of 
Rouen, he applied himself to, and succeed in agsauring to himsalf, 
in the oxercise of his power, a pretty large measure of independenco 
and popularity, At the beginning of his reign he held, in 
Ausirasia and Burgundy, a sort of administrative and judicial 
inspection, halting at tho principal towns, listening to complainis, 
and chocking, sometimes with a rigour arbitrary indoad, but 
approved of by the people, tho violence and irrogularities of the 
grandoes, Nor did ho confine himaolf to this unceremonious 
exercise of the royal authority. Somo of his prodecessors, and 
amongst them Childebert I, Clotaive 1, and Clotaire IT, had 
caused to be drawn up in Latin, and by scholars, digests more or 
less complete of the laws anc customs handed down by tradition, 
amongst corlain of the Germanic peoples established on Roman 
soil, notably the laws of the Salian Franks and Ripuarian Franks ; 
and Dagobert ordered o continuation of these first logislative 
labours amongst the new-born nations. It was, apparontly, in 
his reign that a digest was mado of the laws of the Allemannians 
and Bayarians. He had also some taste for the arts, and tho pions 
talents displayed by Saints Hloi (Eligius) and Ouen (Audoonus) in 
goldsmiths’-work and sculpture, applied to the service of religion 
or the decoration of churches, received from him the support of the 
royal favour gud munificence. His authority was maintained in his 
dominions, his reputation spread far and wide, and the name of 
great King Dagobert waa his abiding title in the memory of the 
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people. ‘Taken all in all, he was, next to Clovis, the most 
distinguished of Frankish Ikings, and thé last really king in the 
1 line of the Merovingians. After him, from 638 to 752, twolve 
Last Me- princes of this lino, one named Sigebert, two Clovis, two Childdrio, 
eo one Clotaise, two Dagobert, one Childebert, one Chilpdric, and tivo 
‘  'Théodorie or Thierry, bore in Neusizia, Austrasia, and Burgundy, 
or in the three kingdoms united, the title of king, wilhowl 
deserving in history more than room for their names. Thore was 
already heard the rumbling of great events to come around the 
Frankish dominion ; and in the very womb of this dominion was 
being formed a new race of kings more able to bear, in ac- 
coldance with the spirit and wants of their times, the burden of 
power. 
Mayors of The lastof the kings sprung from Clovis acquitted themeelves too 
the palace. 1) or not at all of their task; and the mayors of the palace wore 
naturally summoned to supply their deficiencies, and to give the 
populations assurance of more intelligence and energy in the 
exercise of power, The origin and primitive character of these 
supplements of royalty were different according to circumstances ; 
some being appointed by the kings to support royalty against the 
“leudes” (lieges), others chosen by the “leudes” against the 
kings, It was especially between the Neustrian and Austrasian 
mayors of the palace that this diflurence became striking. Gallo- 
Roman feeling was more prevalent in Neustria, Germanic in 
Austvasia. Tho majority of the Neustrian mayors supported tho 
interests of royalty, the Austrasian, those of the aristocracy of 
landholders and warriors. The last years of the Merovingian line 
were full of their struggles; but a cause far more general and 
more powerful than these differences and conflicts in the very 
heart of the Frankish dominions determined the definitive fall of 
that linc and the accession of another dynasty; we allude to the 
great invasions of barbarians which took place during the sixth 
century. 
Power of Everywhere xesistance to this new movement became the 
the Austr®- national attitude of the Franks, and they proudly proclaimed 
Franks,  themsolves.the defenders of that West of which they had but 
lately- been the conquerérs. The ascendency in the heart of the 
whole of Frankish Gaul thus passed to the Austrasians, already 
bound by their geographical position to the defence of thoir 
nation in ita now settlement, There had risen. up amongst them a 
family, powerful from its vast domains, from its military and 
political servides, and already also from the prestige helonging to 
the hereditary transmission of name and power. Jts first chief 
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known in history had been Popin of Landon, called She Ancient ; 
he died in 639, loaving to his family an iniluence already 
extensive. ILis son Grimoald succeeded him as mayor of tho 
; : : , 7 A.D. 687. 
palace, ingloriously; but his grandson, by his dauglilor Béga, popin of 
Pepin of Héristal, was for twonty-seven years not only virtually, Heristal, 
as mayor of the palace, but ostensibly and with the title of dufe, ane pained: 
fhe veal sovercign of Austrasia and all the Frankish dominion. 
Yo did not, lowever, take the name of king; and four descendants 
of Clovis, Thierry IIL, Clovis III, Childebort IIL, and Dago- 
bert LIL, continued to bear that tithe in Neustria and Burgundy, 
under the preponderating influence of Pepin of Héristal, Ie did, 
during his long sway, three things of importance. Te struggled 
without cessation to keep or bring back under the rule of the 
Franks the Germanic nations on the right bank of the Rhine, 
Frmsons, Saxons, Thuringians, Bavarians, and Allemannians ; and 
thus to make the Frankish dominion a bulwark against the now 
flood of barbarians who were pressing one another wostwards 

Te iekindled in Austrasia the national spirit and some political 
life by boginning again the old Maroh-parades of the Franks, 
which had fallen into desuetude under the last Meravingians, 
Finally, and this was, perhaps, his most original merit, he undor- 
stool of what importance, for the Frankish kingdom, was the 
conversion to Christianity of the Germanic peoplos ovor the Rhine, 
and ho abetted with all his might the zeal of the popes and 
niissionaries, Irish, Anglo-Saxon, and Gallo-Roman, devoted to 
this great work, 

On the death of Pepin (Dec. 16, 714), his son Charles, at that Charles 
time twenty-five yoars of age, was proclaimed Duke of Austrasia, Ae 
He was destined to becomo Charles Martel, 

Tie first of all ropelled an invasion of tho Frigons and Saxons ; 
turning then against the Neustrians, he twice sucecaded in boat- 
ing, first noar Cambrai, and then near Soissons (717-718), tho 
Noustrian king and Ragenfried, the mayor of the palace, pursued 
them to Paris, and remaining temperate amidst tho triumph of his 
ambition, he, too, took from amongst the surviving Merovingians a 
sluggard king, whom ho installed under the namo of Clotaiza TV., 
himself becoming, with the simple title of Duke of Austrasia, 
mastor of the Frankish dominion, The invasions of the Arabs Invasions 
soon placed Aquitania and Vasconia within his grasp. Hey 

Eudes or Eudon, duke of those beautiful provinces, had twice ; 
made a gallaut effort to stem tho progres’ of the formidable 
soldiers ofthe Crescent; at last he was obliged to seek assistance 
from the Franks ; accordingly he xopairol in all hastortc:Chanles 
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and invoked hig aid against the common enemy, who, after having 
erushed the Aquitaniaus, would soon attack the Franks, and sub- 
ject them in tum to ravages and outrages. Charles did not 
require solicitation. Ile took an oath of the Duke of Aquitania 
to acknowledge his sovereignty and thenceforth remain faithful 
to him; and then, summoning all his warriors, Trauks, Bur- 
gundians, Gallo-Romans, and Germans from beyond the Rhine, ho 
set himself in motion towards the Loire. It was time, Thd 
Arabs had spread over the whole country between the Garoune 
and the Loire; they had even crossed 11.c latier river and pene- 
trated into Burgundy as far as Auinn and Sens, ravaging tho 
country, the towns and the monasteries, and massacring or dis- 
persing the population. Abdel~-Rhaman, their chiof, had heard toll 
of the city of Tours and its rich abbey, the troasures whereof, it 
was said, surpassed those of any other city and any other abbey in 
Gaul. Burning to possess it, he recalled towards this point his 
scattered forces. On arriving at Poitiers he found the gates closed. 
and the inhabitants resolved to defend themselves; and, afler a 
fruitless attempt at assault, ho continued his march towards Tours. 
He was already beneath the walls of the place when he learnt that 
the Franks were rapidly advancing in vast numbers. IIo fell hack 
towards Poitiers, collecting the troops that were returning to him 
from all quarters, embarrassed with the immense booty they were 
dragging in their wake. He had for a moment, say the histo- 
rians, an idea of ordering his soldiers to leave or burn their booty ; 
to keep nothing but their arms, and think of nothing but battle ; 
however he did nothing of the kind, and, to await the Franks, he 
fixed his camp between the Vienne and the Clain, near Poitiers, not 
far from the spot where, two hundred and twenty-five years before, 
Clovis had beaten the Visigoths; or, according to others, nearer 
Tours, at Miré, in a plain still called the Lundes de Churlemayne, 
The Franks arrived, It was in the month of September or 
October, 732, and the two armies passed a week face to face, at 
one time remaining in their camps, at another deploying without 
attacking, It was a struggle between East and West, South and 
North, Asia and Europe, the Gospel and the Koran; and we now 
say, on a goneral consideration of events, peoples, and ages, that 
the civilization of the world depended upon it. AL tho breaking 
af the seventh or eighth day, Abdel-Rhaman, at the head of his 
cavalry, ordered a general attack; and the Franks reveived ik 
with serried rnuks, astounding their enemics by their tall stature, 
stout armour, and their stern immobility, The Franks, ffually, had 
the advantage; a great number of Arabs and Abdel-Rhaman 
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himself were slain. At tho approach of night both armies rotired 
to their camps. The next day, ab dawn, the Franks moved out 
of theirs, to renew the engagemont; tho Arabs had decamped 
silently in the night, leaving the bulk of thoir booty, and by this 
precipilate retreat acknowledging a more severe defeat than they 
had really sustained in the fight. 

» Foreseeing the effect which would be produced by their reverse 
in the countzy they had but lately traversed as conquorors, thoy 
halted nowhere, but hastoned to re-enter Septimania and their 
stronghold Narbonne, where they might await reinforcements from 
Spain. Duke Eudes, on his side, after having, as vassal, taken the 
oath of allegiance to Charles, re-entered his dominions of Aqui- 
tania and Vasconia, and applied himself to the ro-establishment 


there of security. 

‘The great Duke of Austrasia strengthened his powor by ocoupy- Charles 
ing Burgundy and Provence ; he also took caro to attract or retain conrhedt 

polioy to- 

by rich presents, particularly by gifts of lands, the warriors, old wards the 
and new “leudes,” who formed his strength. Ho therefore laid ‘Zeudes,” 
hands on a great number of the domains of the Church, and gave 
them, with the title of benefices, in temporary holding, often con- 
verted into proprictorship, and under the stylo of precarious tonure, 
‘to the chiefs in his service, There was nothing now in this; the 
Merovingian kings and the mayors of tho palace had more than 
once thus made free with ecclesiastical property; but Charles 
Martel carvied this practice much farther than his pradeceasoys 
had. He did more; he somolimos gavo his warriors ceclesiastical 
offices and dignities, Whilst thus making uso, at the expense of and to- 
the Church and for political intoresis, of material foreo, Charles acl gal 
Martel was far from misundorstanding her moral influence, and the 
need he had of hor support at the vory time when he was incurring 
her anathemas. Not content with dofonding Christianity against 
Islamism, he aided it against Paganism, by lending the Christian 
missionaries in Germany and the north-west of Europe, amongst 
others St, Willibrod and St. Bonifaco, the most offectual assistance, 
He also showed himself equally ready to protect, but with as much 
prudence as good-will, the head of the Christian Church (7 41) 
against the Lombards, the Pope's neighbours, who wore threatening 
to besiege Rome; he wished to do something in favour of the 
Papacy to show sincere good-will, without making his relations with 
useful allies subordinate to the dosires of the Pope. 

Charles Martel had not time to carry out effectually with respect A.D, 741, 
to the Papdty this policy of protection and at the same timo of in- Death of 


dependence; he died at the close of this same year, October 22, 741, Meat 
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at Kiersy-sur-Oise, aged fifty-two years, and his last act was the 
least wise of his life. He had spent it entirely in two greab 
works ; the re-establishment throughout the whole of Gaul of the 
Franco-Gallo-Roman empire, and the driving back, from the fron- 
tiers of this empire, of the Germans in the north and the Arabs 
in the south. The consequence, as also the condition, of this 
double success was the victory of Christianity over Paganism and 
Islamism. Charles Martel endangered these results by falling back 
into the groove of those Merovingian kings whose shadow he had 
allowed to remain on the throne. He divided between his two 
legitimate sons, Pepin, called the Short, from his small stature, and 
Carloman, this sole dominion which he had with so much toil 
reconstituted and defended. Pepin had Neustria, Burgundy, 
Provence, and the suzerainty of Aquitaine; Carloman Austrasia, 
Thuringia, and Allemannia, They both, at their father’s death, 
took only the title of mayor of the palace, and, perhaps of duke. 
The last but one of the Merovingians, Thierry IV., had died in, 
737. For four years there had been no king at all. 
Brought up in the school and in the fear of their father, the two 
sons of Charles Martel, Pepin and Carloman, were inoculated with 
his ideas and example; they remained united ‘in spite of the 
division of dominions, and laboured together, successfully, to keep 
down, in the north the Saxons and Bavarians, in the south the 
Arabs and Aquitanians, supplying want of unity by union, and 
pursuing with one accord the constant aim of Charles Martel— 
abroad the security and grandeur of the Frankish dominion, at 
home the cohesion of all its parts and the efficacy of its govern- 
ment. Tiventy came to the aid of this wise conduct. Five years 
after the death of Charles Martel, in 746 in fact, Carloman, already 
weary of the burden of power, and seized with a fit of religious zeal, 
abdicated his share of sovereignty, left his dominions to his brother 
Pepin, had himsélf shorn by the hands of Pope Zachary, and with- 
drew into Italy to the monastery of Monte Cassino, 
emit of Pepin, less enterprising than his father, but judicious, persever- 
Short, the ing and capable of discerning what was at the same time necessary 

and possible, was well fitted to continue and consolidate what he 
would probably never have begun and created. Like his father, 
he, on arriving at power, showed pretensions to moderation, or, it 
might be. said, modesty. He did not take the title of king ; and, 
in concert with his brother Carloman, he went to seek, heaven 
knows in what obscure asylum, a forgotten Meroving*an, gon of 
Chilpétic IL, the last but one of the sluggard kings, and made him 
king, the last of his line, with the title of Childéric TIL, himself, 
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as well as his brother, taking only the atylo of mayor of the pulavo, 
But at the end of ten years, and when he saw himsolf alone at the 
head of the Frankish dominion, Pepin considered the momont 
arrived for putting an end to this fiction, Taving oblained tho 
sanction of Pope Zachary in March, 752, in the prosonoe and with 
the assent of the general assembly of “loudes” and bishops Bs hae 
gathered together at Soissons, he was proclaimed king of tho ateamed 
Franks, and received from the hand of St, Boniface the sacred king. 
anointinent, They cut off the hair of the last Merovingian 
phantom, Childéric IIZ., and put him away in the monastery of 

St. Sithin, at St, Omer. The now Gallo-Frankish kingship and 

the Papacy, in the name of their common faith and common 
interests, thus contracted an intimate alliance. 

Pepin, after he had been proclaimed king and had settled 

matters with the Church as well as the warlike quostions re- 
maining for him to solve permitted, directed oll his offoris 
towards the two countries which, after his fathor's example, he 
longed to reunite to the Gallo-Frankish monarchy, that is, Septi- 
mania, still occupied by the Arabs, and Aquitaine, the independence 
of which was stoutly and ably defended by Duko Eudes’ grandson, 
Duke Waifre, The conquest of Septimania was rather tedious 
than difficult; in 759, after forty years’ of Arab rulo, it passed 
definitively under that of the Franks, who guaranteed to the 
inhabitants free enjoyment of ihcir Gothio or Roman law and of 
their local institutions, 

The conquest of Aquitaine and Vasconia was much more keenly 
disputed and fora much longer timo uncertain ; ib was only aftor 
nine years’ war and seven campaigns full of vicissitudes that Popin 
succeeded, not in conquering his onemy in a decisive battle, but in 
gaining over some servanis who betrayad theiy master, In the 
month of July, 759, “ Duke Waifve was slain by his own folk, by 
the king’s advice,” says Frédégaire; and the conquest of all 
Southern Gaul carried the extent and power of the Gallo-Frankish 
monarchy farther and higher than it had ever yet been, oven under 
Clovis. 

In 753 Pope Stephen, threatened by Astolphus, king of the A.D. 754, 
Lombatds, after vain attempts to obtain guarantees of pone, Pons 
repaired to Paris, and asked the assistance of Pepin and his in Ttaly, 
warriors. The Franks crossed the Alps with onthuaiasm, succooded 
in beating the Lombards, and shut up in Pavia King Astolphus, 
who was eagag to purchase peace at any price, He obtained it on 
two principal conditions: Ist, that he would not again make a 
hostile attack on Roman torritory or wago war ugained the Popo ot 
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people of Rome; 2nd, that he would henceforth recognize the 
sovereignty of the Franks, pay them tribute, and cede forthwith 
to Pepin the towns and all the lands, belonging to the jurisdiction 
of the Roman empire, which were at that time occupied by the 
Lombards. By virtue of these conditions Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, 
that is to say, the Romagna, the Duchy of Urbino and a portion 
of the district of Ancona, were at once given up to Pepin, who, 
regarding them as his own diroct conquest, the fruit of victory, 
disposed of them forthwith, in favour of the Popes, by that famous 
déed of gift which comprehended pretty nearly what has since 
formed the Roman States, and which founded the temporal inde- 
pendence of the Papacy, the guarantee of its independence in the 
exercise of the spiritual power. 

At the head of the Franks, as mayor of the palace from 741, and 
as king from 752, Pepin had completed in France and extended in 
Italy the work which his father, Charles Martel, had begun and 
carried on, from 714 to 741, in State and Church. He left France 
re-united in one and placed at the head of Christian Europe. He 
died at the monastery of St. Denis, September 18, 768, leaving 
his kingdom and his dynasty thus ready to the hands of his gon, 
whom history has dubbed Charlemagne. 

Pepin the Short committed at his death the samo mistake that 
his father, Charles Martel, had committed ; he divided his dominion 
between his two sons, Charles and Carloman, thus destroying again 
that unity of the Gallo-Frankish monarchy which his father and 
he had. been at so much pains toestablish. But, just as had already 
happened in 746 through the abdication of Pepin’s brother, events 
discharged the duty of repairing the mistake of men. After the 
death of Pepin, and notwithstanding that of Duke Waifre, insur- 
rection broke out once more in Aquitaine; and the old duke, 
Hunald, issued from his monastery in the island of Rhé to try and 
recover power and independence, Charles and Carloman marched 
against him; but on ‘the march Carloman, who was jealous and 
thoughtless, fell out with his brother, and suddenly quitted the 
expedition, taking away his troops. Charles was obliged to con. 
tinue it alone, which he did with’ complete success, At the end of 
this first campaign, Pepin’s widow, the Queen-mother Bertha, 
reconciled her two sons; but an unexpected incident, the death of 
Carloman two years afterwards, in 771, re-established unity more 
surely than the reconciliation had re-established harmony. 

The original and dominant characteristic of the hero of this 
reign, that which won for him and keeps for him affer-more than 
ten centuries the name of great, is the striking variety of his 
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ambition, his faculties, and his deeds, Charlemagne aspired to, 
and attained 10 every sort of greatness, military greatness, political 
‘greatness, and intellectual greatness ; he was an able warrior, an 
energetic legislator, a hero of pooy. And he united, ho displayed 
all these merits in a time of goneral and monotonous barbarism 
when, save in the Church, the minds of mon wero dull and berven, 
Those men, few in number, who mado themselves ou nome at that 
epoch, rallied round Charlemagne and wero devoloped under his 
patronage. 

A summary of the wars of Charlemagne will hore suffice, From 
769 to 818, in Germany and Westom and Northern Europe, 
Charlemagne conducted thirty-one campaigns agninsl the Saxons, 
Frisons, Bavarians, Avars, Slavons, and Danes; in Ttaly, five 
against the Lombards; in Spain, Corsica, and Sardinia, twelve 
against the Arabs ; two against the Greeks; and three in Gaul 
itseif, against the Aquitanians and tho Britons; in all fifty-thieo 
expeditions ; amongst which thoso ho undertook against tho 
Saxons, the Lombards, and tho Arabs were long and difficult wars, 

In 772, boing left sole mastur of France aftor the doath of hig 4 D. Ns 
brother Carloman, he convokod at Worms tho gonoral assembly wag’ 
of the Franks, “and took,” says Eginhard, “the resolution of against 
going and carrying war into Saxony. Tlo invaded it avithout *°8axoms 
delay, Jaid if waste with fire aud sword, made himself master of 
the fort of hresburg, and threw down tho idol that the Suxons 
called Jrmensul.” It was no longer the reprossion of Saxon 
invasions of Trance, but the conquest of Saxony by tho Franks 
that was to be dealt with ; it was betweon the Christianity of tho 
Franks and the national Paganism of the Sexons that the struggle 
was to take place, 

For thirty years snch was its character, Charlemagne rogarded 
the conquest of Saxony as indispensable for putting a slop to the 
incursions of the Saxong, and the conversion of the Saxons to 
Christianity as indispensable for assuring the conquest of Saxony, 
The principal evonts of the war may thus be summarily emu. 
merated :—Compulsory baptism of a largo number of the Saxons 
who had been driven beyond the Wosor (774) ; diet of Paderborn ; 
all the chiofs send in their submission except Wiblikind (777) ; 
victories of Badenfeld and of Buckholtz (780); slaughtor of 
4500 rebels at Verden (782); submission of Wittikind, who 
embraced Christianity (785). The conquoror could only finish his 
work of subjection by removing forcibly from the country ton 
thousand families, which he disseminated throughout Brabant and 
Switzerland (803), 
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This was not, however, Charlemagne’s only great entorprise at 
this epoch, nor the only great struggle he had to maintain. “Whilst 
he was incessantly fighting in Germany, the work of policy 
commenced by his father Pepin in Italy called for his care and his 
exertions. The new king of the Lombards, Didier, and the new 
Pope, Adrian I., had entered upon a new war; and Didier was 
besieging Rome, which was energetically defended by the Pope 
and iis habitants, In 773 Adrian invoked the aid of the King 
of the Franks, who, after having married Désirée, the daughter of 
Didier, had repudiated her, and taken as his wife the Suabian 
Hildegarde, Charlemagne tried, by means of special envoys, to 
obtain from the king of the Lombards what the Pope demanded. 
On Didier’s refusal he at once set to work, convoked the general 
meetings of the Franks, at Geneva, in the autumn of 778, gained 
them over, not without encountering some objections, to the pio- 
jected Italian expedition, and forthwith commenced the campaign 
with two armies. He finally took Pavia, where his father-in-law 
had shut himself up, received the submission of all the Lombard 
dukes and counts, save one only, Aregisius, duke of Beneventum, 
and entered France, leading with him, as prisoner, King Didier, 
whom he banished to a monastery, first at Liege and then at Corbio, 
where the dethroned Lombard, say the chroniclers, ended his 
days in saintly fashion. 

“Three years afterwards, in 777, the Saracon chief Tbn al- 
Arabi,” says Eginhard, “came to Paderborn in Westphalia, 10 
present himself before the king. He had arrived from Spain, 
together with other Saracens in his train, to surrender to the King 
of the Franks himself and all tho towns which the King of the 
Saracens had confided to his keeping.” ‘For a long time past the 
Christians of the West had given the Mussulmans, Arab or other, 
the name of Saracens. Ibn-al-Arabi was governor of Saragossa, 
and one of the Spanish-Arab chiefiains in league against Abdal- 
Rhaman, the last offshoot of the Ommiad khalifs, who, with tho 
assistance of the Berbers, had seized the government of Spain, 
Amidst the troubles of hig country and his nation, Ibn-al-Arabi 
summoned to his aid, against Abilel-Rhaman, the Franks and the 
Christians, * 

Charlemagne accepted the summons with alacrity. ‘With the 
coming of spring in the following year, 778, and with the full 
agsont of his vk isk $e qarriors,-he started on his march towards the 


‘Byreneéy. 4 Thi expollition, however, begun under the most 


brilliaiit arid ede ble auspices, came to a melancifbly conclusion, 
ito réar-guand of the Franks boing cut to pieces in the passes of 
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Roncesvalles on their vetwwn home, This disaster, and the heroism 
of the warriors whu perished there, became, in France, the object 
of popular sympathy, and the favourite topic for tho exercise of 
the popular faney, Zhe Sony of Roland, a roal Tomoric poem in 
ils great boauly, and yeb rude and simplo as becuno its national 
character, boars wibuess to the prolouged importance allainod in 
Euyope by this incident in the history of Charlomagno, Four 
centuries later the comrades of William the Conqnerox, marching 
to battle at Hastings for the possession of England, struck up Zhe 
Song of Roland “to preparo themselves for victory or doath,” 
There is no determining how far history must be mado to par 
ticipate in theso reminiscences of national fecling ; bul assuredly 
the figures of Roland and Oliver, and Archbishop Turpin, and tho 
pious, unsophisticated, and tender character of their heroism mo 
not pure fables invented by the fancy of a puct, or the erodulity of 
amonk, Tf the accuracy of historical narrative must not be looked. 
for in them, their moral truth must be recognized in their pourtrayal 
of a people and an age, 

Although continually obliged to watch, and often still 4o fight, Reaults of 
Charlemagne might well believe that he had nearly gained his eae 
end, Ife had everywhere greatly oxtended the frontiers of tho oni 
Frankish dominions, and subjugated the populations comprised in 
his conquests. He had proved that his new frontiers would be 
vigorously defended against new invasions or dangerous neighbours, 
Tle had pursued the Huns and the Slavona to tho confines of the 
empire of the Mast, and the Saracens to the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia, The contre of the dominion was no longer in ancient 
(iaul; he had transferred it to a point not far from the Rhine, in 
the midst and within reach of the Gormanic populationa, at tho 
town of Aix-la-Chapelle, which he had founded, and which was 
lis favourite residence; bub tho principal paris of tho Gallo- 
Frankish Kingdom, Austrasia, Neustrie, and Burgundy wero 
effectually welded in one single mass, The moral influonco of 
Charlemagne was on a par with his material powor; he had 
everywhere protected «the missionaries of Christianity; he had 
twice entered Rome, also in the character of protector, and ho 
could count on the faithful support of the Pope at least as much. ag 
the Pope could counj on him, [Te had received embassies and 
presents from the sovereigns of the East, Christian and Mussulman, 
from the emperors at Constantinople and the khalifs at Bagdad, 
Everywhere, in Europe, in Africa, and in Asia, he was feared grid 
respected by &ings and people. Such, at the close of the éighth 
century were, so for as he was concerted, the result of, his, spats, 
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of the superior capacity he had displayed, and of the successes ho 
had won and kept. , 

In 799 he received, at Aix-la-Chapelle, news of serious <is- 
turbances which had broken out at Romo; he remained all the 
winter at Aix-la-Chapelle, spent the firs; months of the year 
800 on affairs connected with Western France; then journoying 
towards Italy, he armved on the 23rd of November, 800, at*the 
gates of Rome, The popo “received him thera as he was dis- 
mounting ; then, the next day, standing on the steps of the basilica 
of St. Peter and amidst general hallelujahs, he introduced the 
king into the sanctuary of the blessed Apostle, glorifying and 
thanking the Lord for this happy event.” Some days were spent 
in examining into the grievances which had been set down to the 
pope’s account, and in receiving two monks arrived from Jerusalem 
to present to the king, with the patriarch’s blessing, the keys of 
the Holy Sepulchre and Calvary, as well as the sacred standard. 
Lastly, on the 25th of December, 800, “the day of the Nativity 
of our Lord,” says Eginhard, “the king came into the Basilica of 
the blessed St, Peter, apostle, to attend the celebration of muss. 
At the moment when, in his place before the altar, he was 
bowing down to pray, Pope Leo placed on his head a crown, and 
all the Roman people shouted, ‘Long life and victory to Charles 
Augustus, crowned by God, the great and pacific Emperor of the 
Romans!’ After this proclamation the pontiff prostrated himself 
before him and paid him adoration, according to the custom estab- 
lishod in the days of the old emperors ; and thenceforward Charles, 
giving up the title of patrician, bore that of emperor and Augustus,” 

Tt has just been shown how Charlemagne by his wars, which 
had for ther object and result permanent and well-secured, con- 
quests, had stopped the fresh incursions of barbarians, that is, had 
stopped disorder coming from without, An attempt will now be 
made to show by what means he set about suppressing disorder 
from within and putting his own rule in the place of the anarchy 
that prevailed in the Roman world which lay in runing, and in the 
barbaric world which was a prey to blind and ill-regulated force. 

A distinction must be drawn between the local and central 
governments, 

Far from the centre of the State, in what have since been called 
the provinces, the power of the emperor was exercised by the 
medium of two classes of agents, one local and permanent, the 
other despatched from the centre and transitory. 

In the first class we find :— 

1st. The dukes, counts, vicars of counts, centeniers, sheriffs 
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(scabini), officers or magistrates residing on the spot, nominated 
by the emperor himself ox. by his delegates, aut charged with the 
duty of acting in his name for the levying of troops, rondoring of 
justice, maintenance of order, and receipt of imposis, 

2nd. The beneficiaries or vassals of the emperor, who held of 
him, sometimes as horeditaments, more often for life, and moro often 
still without fixed rule or stipulation, lands; domains, throughout 
the extent of which thoy oxercised, o little bit in their own name 
and a little bit in the name of tho emperor, a cortain jurisdiction 
and nearly all the righis of sovorcignty. There was nothing very 
fixed or clear in the position of the bencficiaries and in the naturo 
of their power; they were at ono and the same time delegates and 
independent, owners and enjoyers of usufruct, and the formor ov 
the latter character prevailed amongst them according to circum. 
stances. But, altogether, thoy were closely bound to Charlemagne, 
who, in a great number of cases, charged them with the execution 
of his orders in the lands they occupied. 

Above these agents, local and wosident, magistratos or bono- « wigst 
ficiaries, were the miss? dominicd, temporary commissionors, charged dominioi" 
to inspect, in the emporor’s name, the condition of the provinces ; 
authorized to penetrate into the interior of the freo lands as well 
ag of the domains granted with the title of benefievs; having tho 
right to reform certain abuses, and buund to render an account of 
all to their master. The mised dominicé wore the principal instr. 
ments Charlemagne had, throughout tho vast territory of his 
ompire, of order and administration, 

As to tho central government, sotting aside for a momout tho General 
personal action of Charlemagne and of his connsollors, tho gonoral a88emblion, 
ussemblies, to judge by appomances and to holieve noarly all tho 
modern historians, occupied a prominont place in it, They ware, 
in fact, during his reign, numerous and active; from the year 776 
to the year 813 we may count thirty-live of these national assem- 
blies, March-parades and May-parades, held at Worms, Valon~ 
ciennes, Geneva, Paderborn, Aix-la-Chapelle, Thionville, and sevoral 
other towns, the majority situated round about the two banks 
of the Rhine. The number and periodical nature of theso 
great political reunions are undoubtedly a noticeable Lact, What, 
went on in their midst? What character and weight must be 
then, altached to their intervention in the governmont of the 
State 4 

Two striking facts aro to be gathered from contemporary docu- 
ments: the fiat, that the majority of the membors composing these 
assemblies probably regarded as a burden the necessity for being 
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present at them, since Charlemagne took care to explain their con. 
vocation by declaring to them the motive for it and by always 
giving them something to do; the second, that the proposal of thé 
capitularies, or, in modorn phrase, the initiative proceeded from the 
emperor; the figure of Charlemagne alone fills the piclure—he is 
the centre-piece of it and the soul of overy thing. “Lis he who 
wills that the national assemblies should meet and deliberate ; ‘tis 
he who inquires into the state of the country ; ’tis he who proposes 
and approves of, or rejects the laws; with him rests will and 
motive, initiative and decision, Hehasamind sufficiently judicious, 
unshackled, and elevated to understand that the nation ouglit not 
to be left in darkness about its affairs, and that he himself has 
need of communicating with it, of gathering information from it, 
and of learning its opinions. But we have here no exhibition of 
great political liberties, no people discussing its interests and its 
business, interfering offectually in the adoption of resolutions, and, 
in fact, taking in its government so active and decisive a part as to 
have a right to say that it is self-governing, or, in other words, a 
free people. It is Charlemagne, and he alone who governs ; it is 
absolute government marked by prudence, ability, and grandeur, 

What he was in his wars and his general relations with his nation 
has just been seen; he shall now be exhibited in all his adminis- 
trative activity and his intellectual life, as a legislator and as a 
friend to the human mind. The same man will be rocognized in 
every cage; he will grow in greatness, without changing, as ho 
appears under his various aspects, 

There are often joined together, under the title of Capitularies 
(capitula, small chapters, articles) a mass of Acts, very different in 
point of dates and objects, which are attributed indiscriminately to 
Charlemagne, This isa mistake. The Cupitularies are the laws 
or legislative measures of the Frankish kings, Merovingian as well 
as Carlovingian, Those of the Merovingians are few in number 
and of slight importance, and amongst those of the Carlovingians, 
which amount to 152, 65 only are due to Charlemagne, When an 
attempt is made to classify these last according to their object, it 
is impossible not to be struck with their incoherent variety ; and 
several of them are such as we should now-a-days be surprised to 
meet with in a code or in a special law. Amongst Charlemagne’s 
65 Capitularies, which contain 1151 articles, may be qounted 87 of 
moral, 293 of political, 130 of penal, 110 of civil, 85 of religious, 
305 of canonical, 73 of dornestic, and 12 of incidental legislation. 
:And it mist not be supposed that all these articley are really acts 
of legislation, laws properly so called ; we find amongst them the 
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texts of ancient national laws revised and promulgated afresh ; 
pxtracts from and additions to these same ancient laws, Salie, Lom- 
bard, and Bavarian ; extracts from acts of councils; instructions 
given by Charlomagne to his envoys in the provinces; questions 
that he proposed 10 put 1o the bishops or counts whon they came 
to the national assembly ; answers given by Charlomagne to ques- 
tiong addressed to him by the bishops, counts, or commissioners 
(misst domintet) ; judgments, decreos, royal pardons, and simple 
notes that Charlemagne seems to have had written down for himaelf 
alone, to remind him of what he proposed to do; in a word, nearly 
all the various acts which could possibly have to be framed by an 
earnest, far-sighted, and active governmont, 

Té is noticeable that the majority of Charlemagne’s Capitularies 
belong to that opoch of his reign whon he was Emperor of the 
West, when he was invested with all the splendour of sovorcign 
power. Of the 65 Capitularios classed under different heads, 13 
only are previous to the 25th of December, 800, the date of his 
coronation as emperor at Rome; 52 aie comprised between the 
years 801 and 804, 

Tho energy of Charlomagne as a warrior and a politician having Charle- 
thus been exhibited, it remains 10 say a fow words about his intel- pages 

: utellec- 
lectual onergy. For that is by no means the least original or least tual oha 
grand feature of his character and his influenco. ‘Those amongst, *¢ter. 
his habitual advisers whom he did not employ at a distance formed, 
in his immediate neighbourhood, a learned and industrious soolety, 

a school of the palace, according to some modern commentators, 
but an academy ond not a school, according to others, devoted rather 
to conversation than to tonching., It probably fulfilled both 
missions ; it attended Charlemagne at his various rosidences, at one 
time working for him at questions ho invited them to deal with, 
at another giving to the regular components of his court, to his 
children and to himself, lessons in the different sciences called 
liberal, grammar, rhetoric, logic, astronomy, geomelzy, and even 
theology and the great religious problems it was beginning to 
discuss. T'wo men, Alcuin and Eginhard, havo vemainod justly 
celebrated in the literary history of the age. Alouin was the 
principal director of the school of the palace, and the favourite, the 
confidant, the learncd adviser of Charlemagne. “If your zeal were 
imitated,” atta. he one day to the emperor, “ perchance one might 
see arise in France a new Athens, far more glorious than the 
ancient—the Athens of Christ.” Eginhard, who was younger, 
received his scfentitic education in the school of the palace, and 
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Theschool Was head of the public works to Charlemagne, before becoming his 


of the 
palace. 


biographer, and, at a later period, the intimate adviser of his gon® 
Louis the Debonnair. Other scholars of the school of the palace, 
Angilbert, Leidrade, Adalhard, Agobard, Theodulph, were abbots 
of St. Riquier or Corbie, archbishops of Lyons, and bishops of 
Orleans. They had all assumed, in the school itself, names illus- 
trious in pagan antiquity; Alcuin called himself Flaccus; AngilBert, 
Homer; Theodulph, Pindar. Charlemagne himself had been 
pleased to take, in their society, a great name of old, borrowed 
from the history of the Hebrews—he called himself David ; 
and Eginhard, animated, no doubt, by the same sentiments, was 
Bezalel, that nephew of Moses to whom God had granted the 
gift of knowing how to work skilfully in wood and all the materials 
which served for the construction of the ark and the tabernacle, 
Rither in the lifetime of their royal patron or after his death all 
these scholars became great dignitaries of the Church, or ended 
their lives in monasteries of note; but, so long as they lived, they 
served Charlemagne or his sons not only with the devotion of 
faithful advisers, but also as followers proud of the master who had 
known how to do them honour by making use of them. 

It was without effort and by natural sympathy that Charlemagne 
had inspired them with such sentiments; for he too really loved 
sciences, literature, and such studies as were then possible, and he 
cultivated them on his own account and for his own pleasure, as a 
sort of conquest. He caused to be commenced, and, perhaps, 
himself commenced the drawing up of the first Germanic grammar. 
He ordered that the old barbaric poems, in which the deeds and 
wars of the ancient kings were celebrated, should be collected for 
posterity. He gave Germanic names to the twelve months of the 
year, He distinguished the winds by twelve special terms, whereas 
before his time they had but four designations. He paid great 
attention to astronomy. In theological studies and discussions he 
exhibited a particular and grave interest; he also paid zealous at- 
tention to the instruction of the clergy, whose ignorance he deplored; 
he laid the foundation, in the cathedral churches and the great 
monasteries, of episcopal and cloistral schools for the education of 
ecclesiastics, and, carrying his solicitude still farther, he recom- 
mended to the bishops and abbots that, in those sapocls “they 
should take care to make no difference between the sons of serfs 
and of free men, so that they might come and sit on the same 
benches to study grammar, music, and arithmetic” {Capitularies of 
789, art. 70]. Thus, in the eighth century, he foreshadowed the 
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extension which, in tho nineteonth, was to be aceordod to primary 
instruction, to the alvantage and honour not only of tho clorgy, 


but also of the whole people. 

Charlemagne died ab Aix-la-Chapelle, on Saturday, tho 28th of A.p, 814 
January, 814, in his seventy-first year, If we sum up his designs ao 
and his achievements, we find an admirably aound idoa and a vain magne, 
dream, a great success and o great failure, He took in hand tho 
work of placing upon a solid foundation the Frankish Christian 
dominion by stopping, in the north and south, tho flood of bar- 
bariang and Arabs, Paganism and Islamism, In that he suceeded: 
the inundations of Asiatic populations spont theix forces in vain 
against the Gallic frontier, Western and Christian Europe was 
placed, terrilorially, beyond reach of attacks from the foreigner and 
infidel. No sovercign, no human being, perhaps, ever rendered 
greater service to the civilization of the world. 

Charlemagne formed another conception and mado another at- 

tempt, Like more than ono great barbaric warvior, he admired the 
Roman empire that had fallen, its vastness all in ono, and its 
powerful organization, under the, hand of a single master. Ho 
thought he could resuscitate it, durably, through the victory of a 
now people and a new faith, by the hand of Franks and Christiang. 
With this view he laboured to conquor, conyort, and govern, He 
tried to be at one and the same time Crsar, Augustus, and Con- 
stantine, And fora moment he appeared to have succeeded ; but 
the appearance passed away with himsolf. ‘The unity of the em- 
pive and the absolute power of the emperor were buried in his 
grave, Tho Christian religion and human liberty sot to work to 
prepare for Europe othor governments and other destinics, 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
THE OARLOVINGIANS— FEUDAL FRANOZ—THE ORUSADES, 


AD. 814-—- From the death of Charlemagne to the accession of Hugh Capes, 
ia oh: that is, from 814 10 987, thirteen kings sat upon the throne of 
vingians. France. What then became, under their reign, and in the course 
of thoso hundred and seventy-three years, of the two great fucts 
which swayed the utind and occupied the lifo of Charlemagne ? 
What became, that is, of the solid territorial foundation of tho 
kingdom of Christian France through efficient repression of 
foreign invasion, and of the unity of that vast empire wherein 
Charlemagne had attempted and hoped to resuscitate the Roman 
empire 
The fate of those two facts is the vory history of France nndor 
the Carlovingian dynasty ; it is the only portion of tho events of 
that epoch which still deserves attention now-a-days, for it is the 
only one which has exeicised any great and lasting influence on 
the goneral history of France. 
TheNorth- Attempts ab foreign invasion of France were renewed. very often; 
it were tedious to relate or even enumerate all the incursions of 
the Northmen, with their monotonous incidents. When their 
frequency and their general character has been notified, all has been 
done that is due to them from history. However, there are three 
on which it may be worth while 0 dwell particularly, hy reason of 
their graye historical consequences, as well as of the dramatie 
details which have been transmitted to us about them, 


men, 
Hastings, 
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In tho mille and during the last half of tho ninth contury, a 
chief of the Northmen,:named IJastene or Tastings, appeared 
soveral times ovor on the coasts and in the rivers of France, with 
numerous vessels. He ponotrated into the interior of the country 
in Poitou, Anjou, Brittany, and along the Seino; pillaged the 
monasteries of Jumiéges, St. Vandrille, and St. Evroul; took 
possession of Chartres and appeared. before Paris, where Charles the 
Bald, entrenched at St, Denis, was deliberating with his prolates 
and barons as to how he might resist the Northmon or treat with 
them. “After long parley with the Abbot of St, Denis,” says a 
Chronicle, “and by reason of larga gifts and promisos,” Hastings 
consented to stop his cruisings, 10 become a Christian, and to settle 
in the countship of Chartres, “which the king gave him as an 
hereditary possession, with all its appurtenances.” According to 
othor accounts, it was only some years later, under the young king 
Louis IIL, grandson of Charles the Bald, that Tastings was induced, 
either by reverses or by payment of money, to ceaso from his pivacies 
and accept in recompense the countship of Chartres. Whatever 
may have boon the date, he was, it is believed, the first chieftain 
of the Northmen who renounced a life of advoniure and plunder, 
to become, in France, a great landed proprietor and a count of the 
king's. 

In November, 885, under the reign of Charles tho Fat, after A.D, 886, 
having, for more than forty years, ixrogularly ravaged Franco, the be of 
Northmon resolved to unite thoir forcos in ordor at length to obtain : 
possession of Paris, whose outskirts they had ao often pillaged 

without having beon able to onter tho heart of tho placo, in tho 
Qo de la Cité, which had originally been and still was tho voal 
Paris. 

The siege was prolonged throughout the summer; and whon, in 
November, 886, Charles the Fat at last appeared boforo Paris, 
“ with a large army of all nations,” it was to purchase the retreat 
of the Northmen at tho cost of a heavy ransom, and by allowing 
them to go and winter in Burgundy, “whereof the inhabitants 
obeyed not the emperor.” 

Some months afterwards, in 887, Charles the Fat was doposed, 
‘i a diet held on the banks of tho Rhine, by the grandcos of 
Germanic France; and Arnulf,-a natural son of Carloman, the 
brother of Louis LIL, was proclaimed emperor in his stead. At 
the same time Count Eudes, the gallant defonder of Paris, was 
elected king at Compiégne and crownod by tho Archbishop of 
Sens. Guy, duke of Spoleto, descended from Charlemagno in the 
female line, hastened to France, and was declared king at Langres 
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by the bishop of that town, but returned with precipitation to 
Italy, seeing no chance of maintaining himself in his Fronch king-, 
ship. Elsewhere, Boso, duke of Arles, became king of Provence, 
and the Burgundian Count Rodolph had himself crowned at 
St. Maurice, in the Valais, king of Trans-juran Burgundy. There 
svas still in France a legitimate Carlovingian, a son of Louis the 
Stutterer, who was hereafter to become Charles tho Simple ;,but 
heing only a child, he had been rejected or completely forgotticn, 
and, in the interval that was to elapse ere his time should arrive, 
kings were being made in all directions. 

Rollo. Tn tho inidst of this confusion, the Nurthmen, though they kept 
ata distance from Paris, pursued in Western France their cruising 
and plundering. In Rollo they had a chieftain far superior to his 
vagabond. predecessors. 

When, in 898, Eudes was dead, and Charles the Simple, at 
hardly nineteen years of age, had been recognized sole king of 
France, the ascendency of Rollo became such that the necessity of 
treating with him was clear. In 911 Charles, by the advico of his 
councillors, and, amongst them, of Robert, brother of the late king 
Eudes, who had himself become Count of Paris and Duke of 
France, sent to the chieftain of the Northmen Franco, archbishop 
of Rouen, with orders to offer him the cession of a considerable 
portion of Neustria and the hand of his young daughter Giséle, on 
condition that he became a Christian, and acknowledged himself 
the king’s vassal. The treaty was made at St. Clair-sur-Epte ; 
henecforth the vagabond pirates had a country to cultivate and 
defend ; the Northmen were becoming French. 

The fara- The invasions of the Saracens in the south of Fxance were still 
are continued from time to time ; but they did not threaten, as those of 
the Northmen did in the north, the security of the Gallo-Frankish 
qmonarchy, and the Gallo-Roman populations of the sonth were able 
to defend their national independence at the same time against the 
Saracens and the Franks, They did so successfully in the ninth 
and tenth centuries; and the French monarchy, which was being 
founded between the Loire and the Rhine, had thus for some time 
a breach in it without ever suffering serious displacement. The 
first of Charlemagne’s grand designs, however, the torritorial 
security of the Gallo-Fvankish and Christian dominion, was accom- 
plished. In the east and the north, the Germanic and Asiatic 
populations, which had so long upset il, were partly arrested at its 
frontiers, partly incorporated regularly in its midst. In the south 
the Mussulman populations, which in the eight century had 
appeared so near overwhelming it, were powerless to deal it any 
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heavy blow. Substantially France was founded. But what had 

become of Charlemagne’s second grand design, the resuscitation of 

the Roman empire at tho hands of the barbarians that had con- 

quered it and become Christians? When Louis the Debonnair ap, 814, 
became emperor, he began his reign by reaction against the cates 
excesses, real or supposed, of the preceding reign; he established 

at his court, for his sisters as woll as his sorvants, austero regu- 

lations. He restored to the subjugated Saxons cortain of the 

rights of which Charlemagne had deprived them, He sont out 

every where his commissioners (misst dominic:) with orders to listen 

to complaints and redress grievances, and to mitigate his father’s 

rule, which was rigorous in its application and yot insufficient to 

repress disturbance, notwithstanding its preventive purpose and itg 
watchful supervision. 

In 817 Louis summoned at Aix-la-Chapolle the genoral assembly 
of his dominions; and there, whilst declaring that “neither to 
those who were wiscly-minded, nor to himself, did it appear ex- 
pedient to break up, for the love he bare his sons, and by the will 
of man, the unity of the empire, preserved by God himaclf,” he had 
resolved to share with his eldest son, Lothaire, the imperial throne, 
Lothaire was in fact crowned emperor; and his two brothers, Pepin 
and Louis, were crowned king ; Pepin, over Aquitaine and a great 
part of Southern Gaul and of Burgundy ; Louis, beyond the Rhine, 
over Bavaria, and the divers peoplets in the east of Germany,” 
The rest of Gaul and of Germany, as woll as the kingdom of Italy, 
was to belong to Lothaive, emperor and head of tho Frankish 
monarchy, to whom his brothers would have to ropair yoar by yoar 
to come to an understanding with him and receive his instructions, 

Several insurreclions burst out in tho ompire ; tho fixsh amongst sysurreee 
the Basques of Aquitaine; tho noxt in Lialy, whore Bernard, son tions, 
of Pepin, having, aftor his fathor’s death, booome Icing in 812, with 
the consent of his grandfather Charlemagno, could not quietly 
sco his kingdom pass into the hands of his cousin Lothaizxe, at 
the orders of his uncle Louis, These two attempts wero easily 
repressed, but the third was moro serious, It took place in 
Brittany amongst those populations of Armorica who were ex« 
cossively jealous of their independence, and was quelled with oon- 
siderable difficulty. 

After the death of Hermangarde, his first wife, Louis had 
married Judith, daughter of Count Welf (Guoelf) of Bavaria, In 
823 he had, by her, a son, whom, he called Charles, and who was - 
hereafter to%ve known as Charles the Bald. This son became his’ 
mother’s ruling, if not exclusive passion, and the source of his 
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father’s woes, In 829, during an assembly hold at Worms, Louis, 
yielding to Judith’s entreaties, set at’ naught the solemn act 
whereby, in 817, he had shared his dominions amongst his three 
elder sons; and took away from two of them, in Burgundy and 
Allemannia, some of the territories he had assigned to them, and 
gave them to the boy Charles for his share. ‘Lothaire, Pepin, and 
Louis thereupon revolted. Court intrigues wore added to fantily 
differences ; for ten years scenes of disorder kept repeating them- 
selves again and again; rivalries and secret plots began once moro 
between the three victorious brothers and their partisans ; popular 
fecling revived in favour of Louis; a large portion of the clergy 
shared it; finally, in 834, two assemblies, one meeting at St, Denis 
and the other ab Thionville, once more put Louis in possession of 
the imperial title and power. He displayed no violence in his 
use of it ; but he was growing more and more irresolute and weak, 
when, in 838, the second of his rebellious sons, Pepin, king of 
Aquitaine, died suddenly. ‘Louis, ever under the sway of Judith, 
speedily convoked at Worms, in 839, once more and for the last 
time, a general assembly, whereat, leaving his son Louis of Bavaria 
reduced to his kingdom in eastern Europe, he divided the rest of 
his dominions into two nearly equal parts, separated by the course 
of the Meuse and the Rhone, Between these two parts he left the 
choice to Lothaire, who took the eastern portion, promising at the 
same time to guarantee the western portion to his younger brother 
Charles. Louis the Germanic protested against this partition, and 
took up arms to resist it, His father, the emperor, set himself in 
motion towards the Rhine, to reduce him to submission ; but on 
arriving close to Mayence he caught a violent fever, and died on 
the 20th of June, 840, at the castle of Ingelheim, on o little island 
in the river. His last acts were a fresh proof of his goodness 
towards even his rebellious sons, and of his soliciiude for his 
last-born, He sent to Louis the Germanic his pardon, and to 
Lothaire the golden crown and sword, at the same time bidding 
him fulfil his father's wishes on behalf of Charles and Judith. 
Charles the Bald was to succeed, Lothaire retaining the imperial 
dignity ; as a matter of fact the three sons equally aspired to the 
throne. Charles and Louis haying united for the purpose of 
resisting the ambition of their elder brother, defeated him ina 
terrible battle near the village of Fontenailles, six leagues from 
Auxerre,. The Austrasian influence, till then triumphant in Gaul, 
perished there for ever (841). The victorious princes gubsequently 
confirmed their union by what is generally called the oaths of Stras- 
burg, a document regarded as the oldest specimen of the French 
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fanguage. Finally, in August, 848, tho threo brotheis assembling 

© with their umpires, at Verdun, they at last came to an agreomont 
about the partition of the Frankish empire, save the three countries 
which it had been boforehand agreed to excopt, Louis kept all tho 
provinces of Germany of which he was already in possession, and 
received besides, on the left bank of the Rhino, the towns of 
Mayence, Worms, and Spire, with the torritory appertaining to 
thom. ‘Lothairo, for his part, had the castorn belt of Gaul, 
bounded on one side by the Rhine and the Alps, on the other, by 
the courses of the Meuse, the Sadéno, and the Rhéne, starting from pyision 
the confluence of the two latter rivorg, and, further, tho country of the Em 
comprised between the Meuse and the Schoeldi, together with pire, 
dertain count-ships lying to the west of that river. To Charles 
fell all the vost of Gaul; Vasconia or Biscayo, Septimania, the 
Marches of Spain, beyond the Pyrenees, and the other countries of 
Southern Gaul which had enjoyed hithorto, under the title of the 
Kingdom of Aquilaine, a special government, subordinated to the 
general government of the empire, but distinct from it, lost this 
last remnant of their Gallo-Roman nationality, and becamo inte 
gral portions of Frankish Gaul, which fell by partition to Charlos 
the Bald, and formed one and the same kingdom under one and 
the same king. 

Thus fell through and disappeared, in 848, by virtue of the 
treaty of Verdun, the second of Charlomagne’s grand designs, the 
resuscitation of the Roman empire by means of the Frankish and 
Christian mastors of Gaul. The name of emperor still rotaincd o 
cortain value in tho minds of tho people and still romained an 
object of ambition to princes; but the empire was complotoly 
abolished, and, in its stead, sprang up three kingdoms, independent 
one of another, without any necessary connexion or relation, Ono 
of the three was thenceforth France, 

None of Chazlemagne’s successors was capable of exercising on Fall of the 
the events of his time, by virtue of his brain and his own will, any Oarlovin« 
rotable influence, Not that they wore all unintelligent, or timid, 48%* 
or indolent, Ji has been seen that Louis the Debonnair did not 
lack virtues and good intentions; and Charles the Bald was clear 
sighted, dexterous, and energetic: he had a taste for information 
and intellectual distinction; he liked and sholtered men of 
learning and letters, and to such purpose that, instead of speaking, 
as under Charlemagne, of the school of the palace, people called the 
palace of Chavles the Bald the palace of the school. Amongst the 
eleven kings who after him ascended the Carlovingian throne, 
several, such as Louis TIT. and Carloman, and ospedially Louis 
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the Ultramarine (d’Outremer) and Lothaire, displayed, on several 
occasions, energy and courage; aud the kings elected at this 
epoch, without the pale of the Carlovingian dynasty, Eudes in 887 
and Raoul in 923, gave proofs of a valour both discreet and 
effectual. The Carlovingians did not, as the Merovingians did, 
end in monkish retirement or shameful inactivity: even the last 
of them, and the only one termed sluggard, Louis V., was getting 
ready, when he died, for an expedition in Spain against the 
Saracens. The truth is that, mediocre or undecided or addle-pated 
as they may have been, they all succumbed, internally and exter- 
nally, without initiating, and without resisting, to the course of 
events, and that, in 987, the fall of the Carlovingian line was the 
naturally and easily accomplished consequence of the new social 
condition which had buen preparing in France under the empire, 

Breaking Twenty-nine years after the death of Charlemagne, that is, in 

up of the 843, when, by the treaty of Verdun, the sons of Louis of De- 

Gowen bonnaixr had divided amongst them his dominions, tho great 
empire split up into three distinct and independent kingdoms, the 
kingdoms of Italy, Germany, and France. The splits did not stop 
there. Forty-five years later, at the end of the ninth century, 
shortly after the death of Charles the Tat, the last of the Cazlo- 
vingians who appears to have re-united for a while all the ompire 
of Charlemagne, this empire had begotten seven instead of threa 
kingdoms, those of France, of Navarre, of Provénce or Cis-juran 
Burgundy, of Trans-juran Burgundy, of Lorraine, of Allemannia, 
and of Italy, 

The same work was going on in France, Abvut the end of tho 
ninth century there were already twenty-nine provinces or 
fragments of provinces which had become petty states, the former 
governors of which, under the names of dukes, counts, marquises, 
and viscounts, were pretty nearly real sovereigns. Twenty-nine 
great fiefs, which have played a special part in French history, 
date back to this epoch. : 

From the end of the ninth pass we to the end of the tenth 
century, to the epoch when the Capetians take the place of the 
Carlovingians, Instead of seven kingdoms to replace the empire of 
Charlemagne, there were then no more than four. The kingdoms 
of Provence and Trans-juran Burgundy had formed, by reunion, 
the kingdom of Arles, The kingdom of Lorraine was no more 
than a duchy in dispute between Allemannia and France. ‘he 
Emperor Otho the Great had united the kingdom of Italy to the 
empire of Allemannia, Overtures had produced their eects amongst 
the great states ; but in the interior of the kingdom of France dis- 
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memberment has held on its course ; and instead of the twenty-nine 
petiy states or great fiefs observable at the ond of the ninth century, 
we find, at the end of the tenth, fifiy-five actually established. 

Two causos, porfectly natural and independent of all humon 
calculation, led to this dismemberment, one moral and the other 
political, They woro the absence from the minds of mon of any 
genoral and dominant idea; and the roflux, im social relations and 
manners, of the individual liberties but lately repressed or regu- 
lated by the strong hand of Charlemagne, In tho ninth and 
tenth centuries there was no general and fructifying idea, save the 
Christian creed; no groat intellectual vont; no great national 
feeling ; no easy and rapid means of communication; mind and 
life were both confined in a narrow space, and encountered, at 
every step, stoppages and obstacles well nigh insurmountable. At 
the same time, by the fall of the empires of Rome and of Chatlo- 
magne, men regained possession of the rough and veady individual 
liberties which were the essential characteristic of Germania 
manners: thus, settled upon a soil conquored by themselves, and 
partitioned amongst themselves, lived each by himself, mastor of 
himself and all that was his, family, sorvitors, husbandmon, and 
slaves: the territorial domain became the fathorland, and tho 
owner remained a free man, a local and independent chieftain, at 
his own risk and peril. 

The consequences of such a state of things and of such a dis- 
position of persons were rapidly developed, Torritorial ownership 
became the fundamental characteristic of and warranty for indo- 
pendence and social importance. Local sovereignty, if nol completo 
and absolute, at least in respect of ils principal rights, right of 
making war, right of judicature, right of taxation, and right of 
regulating the police, became one with the torritorial ownership, 
which before long grew to be hereditary, whethor, under the title 
of allew (allodium), it had been originally perfectly independent 
and exempt from any feudal tie, or under tho title of benesice, had 
arisen from grants of land made by tho chieftain 10 his followors, 
on condition of* certain obligations, The offices, that is, the 
divers functions, military or civil, conferred by tho king on his 
lieges, also ended by becoming hereditary. ITaving become gata- 
plished in fact, this heirship in lauds ond. local powers was soon 
recognized by the law; from the ninth to the tenth century it had 
acquized full force, 

Now go back io any portion of French history, and stop where 
you will, dhd you will everywhore find the fendal system con- 
sidered, by the mass of the population, a foe io be, fought, and 
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fought down at any price. At all times, whoever dealt it a blow 
has been popular in France. : 

The reason for this fact is inthe political character of feudalism ; 
it was a confederation of petty sovereigns, of peliy despots, 
unequal amongst themselves, and having, one towards another, 
certain duties and rights, but invested in their own domains, over 
their personal and direct subjects, with arbitrary and absolute 
power, That is the essential element of the feudal system ; therein 
it differs from every other aristocracy, every other form of 
government. Liberty, equality, and tranquillity were all alike 
wanting, from the tenth to the thirteenth century, to the in- 
habitants of each lord’s domains; their sovereign was at their 
very doors, and none of them was hiddon from him or beyond 
reach of his mighty arm; there was despotism just as in pure 
monarchies, and there was privilege just as in the very closost 
aristociacies, And both obtruded themselves in the most offensive 
and, so to speak, crude form, Despotism was not tapered off by 
means of the distance and elevation of a throne ; and privilege did 
not veil itself behind the majesty of a large body Both were the 
appurtenances of an individual ever present and ever alone, evor 
at his subjects’ doors, and never called upon, in dealing with their 
lot, to gather his peers around him, 

And now we will leave the subjects in the case of feudatism, and 
consider the masters, the owners of fiefs, and their relations ono 
with another. We here behold quite a different spectacle ; we see 
liberties, rights, and guarantees, which not only give protection 
and honour to those who enjoy them, but of which the tendency 
and effect are to open to the subject population an outlet iowards 
a better future, The grandeur of the system was neither dazzling 
nor unapproachable; it was but a short step from vassal to 
suzerain; they lived familiarly one with another, without any 
possibility that superiority should think itself iimitable, or sub- 
ordination think itself servile. Thence came that extension of 
the domestie circle, that ennoblement of persopal service, from 
which sprang one of the most generous sentiments of the middle 
ages, fealty, which reconciled the dignity of the man with the 
devotion of the vassal. It was, as it were, a people consisting of 
scattered citizens, of whom each, ever armed, accompanied by his 
following, or intrenched in his castle, kept watch himself over his 
own safety and his own rights, relying far more on his own 
courage and his own renown than on the protection of, the public 
authorities. Such a condition bears less resemblance to an 
organized and settled society than to a constant prospect of peril 
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and war: but the energy and the dignity of tho individual wore 
kopt up in it, and a mow extended and boblor regulated sovioty 
might issue thovefrom. 

And it did issue, Lhe socicty of tho future was not slow 
to sprout and grow in the midst of that foudal system so 
Lurbnlent, so oppressive, so detested, No soonor was the feudal 
system in force, than, with its victory scarcely soured, it 
was attacked in the lower grades by the masa of tho pooplo 
attempting 10 regain cortain liberlics, ownerships and rights, 
and in the highest by royalty Inbouring to recover ity public 
character, 10 becomo once more tho head of a nation ; in spite of 
the servitude into which the pooplo had sunk at the ond of the 
tenth century, from this moment the enfranchisement of the peoplo 
makes way. In spite of the weakness, or rathor nullity of the 
regal power at the same epoch, from this moment the regal power 
begins to gain ground. That monarchial system which tho genius 
of Charlemagne could not found, kings far inforior to Charlomagne 
will little by little make triumphant, Thoso liberties and those 
guarantees which the German warriors were incapable of trong. 
mitting to a well-regulated society, the commonality will regain one 
after another. Nothing but feudalism could have sprung from tho 
womb of barbarism ; but scarcely is foudalism established whon we 
see monarchy and liberty nascent and growing in its womb. 

From the end of the ninth to the ond of the tenth century, two 
families were, in Trench history, the representatives and instru- 
ments of the two syslems thus confronted and conflicted at that 
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epoch, the imperial, which was falling, and the feudal, which wag principles. 


rising, After the death of Charlomagne, his deacondants, to tho 
number of ten, from Louis the Debonnair to Louis tho Sluggard, 
strove obstinately, but in vain, to maintain the unity of tho empire 
and the unity of the central power. In four genorations, on tho 
other hand, the descendants of Robert the Strong climbed to the 
head of feudal France. The former, though Gorman in race, wore 
imbuod ‘with the maxima, the traditions and the pretensions of that 
Roman world which had been for a while resuscitated by their 
glorious ancestor; and they claimed it as their heritage, The 
latter preserved, at their settlement upon Gallo-Roman territory, 
Germanic sentiments, manners, and instinots, and wero occupied 
only with the idea of getting moro and more settled and groater 
and greater in the new society which was little by little being 
formed upon the soil won by the barbarians; their forefathers, 
Lonis the Ultramarine and Lothaire were not, we mav aunnnda 
less personally brave than Robert the Strong and hi 
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but when the Northmen put the Frankish dominions in peril, it 
was not to the descondants of Charlemdgno, not to the emperor 
Charles the Fat, but to the local and fendal chieftain, to Eudes, 
count of Paris, that the population turned for salvation 3 and 
Endes it was who saved them. 

In this painful parturition of French monarchy, one fact de- 
serves to be remarked, and that is the lasting respect attached,"in 
the minds of the people, to the name and the reminiscences of the 
Carlovingian rule, notwithstanding its decay. It was not alone 
the lustre of that name and of the memory of Charlemagne which 
inspired and prolonged this respect; a certain instinctive feeling 
about the worth of hereditary monarchy, as an element of stability 
and order, already existed amongst the populations, and glimpses 
thereof were visible amongst the rivals of the royal family in the 
hour of its dissolution. 

On the 29th or 30th of June, 987, Hugh Capet was crowned 
king by the grandees of Frankish Gaul assembled at Senlis, and 
the dynasty of the Capetians was founded under the double in- 
fiuence of German manners and feudal connexions, Amongst the 
ancient Germans royal heirship was generally confined to one and 
the same family ; but election was often joined with heirship, and 
had more than once thrust the latter aside. Hugh Capet was head 
of the family which was the most illustrious in his time and the 
closest to the throne, on which the personal merits of Counts 
Endes antl Robert had already twice seated it, He was also one of 
the greatest chieftains of feudal society, duke of the country which 
was already called France, and Count of Paris, of that city which 
Clovis, after his victories, had chogun as the centre of his do- 
minions, In view of the Roman rather than Gormanic pretensions 
of the Carlovingian heirs and of their admitted decay, the rise of 
Hugh Capet was the natural consequence of the principal facts as 
well as of the manners of the period, and the crowning manifes- 
tation of the new social condition in France, that is, feudalism, 
Accordingly the event reached completion and confirmation with- 
out any great obstacle The Carlovingian, Charles of Lorraine, 
vainly attempted to assert his rights; but, after some gleams of 
success, he died in 992, and his descendants fell, if not into ob- 
scurity, at least into political insignificance, In vain, again, did 
certain feudal lords, especially in Southern France, refuse for some 
time their adhesion to Hugh*Capet. ILugh possessed that in- 
telligent and patient moderation, which, when a pogition is once 
acquired, is the best pledge of continuance, Several facts indicate 
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that he did not under-estimate the worth and range of his tile of 
king. Atthesame time, that by golting his son Robert crowned with 
him, he secured for his line the next succession ; ho also performed 
several acis which went beyond the limits of his feudal domains 
and proclaimed to all the kingdom the presonco of the king, But 
those acts were temperate and wiso; and they pavod tho way for 
the future without anticipating it. Iugh Capot confined himeolf 
carefully to tho sphere of his recognizod rights as woll as of his 
effective strength, and his government romainod “faithful to the 
character of the revolution which had raised him to tho throne, ab 
the ‘same time that it gave warning of tho Suture progress of royally 
independently of and over the head of foudalism. Whon he died, 
on the 24th of October, 996, the crown, which he hesitated, they 
say, to wear on his own head, passed without obstacle to his son 
Robert, and the course which was to be followel for eight conturics, 
under the governmont of his descendants, by civilization in Franco, 
began to develope itself. 

It is worth while noticing that, far from aiding the accossion of 
the new dynasty, the Couxt of Rome showed herself favourable to 
the old, and tried to save it without horsolf becoming too deeply 

. compromised. Such was, from 985 to 996, the attitude of Pope 

John XVI, at the crisis which placod IIugh Capet upon the attitude 
throne. In spite of this policy on the part of the Papacy, tho of the 
French Church took the initiative in the event, and supported the anni 
new king; the Archbishop of Rheims affirmed the right of the 

people to accomplish a change of dynasty, and anointed Hugh 

Capet and his son Robert, ‘The accession of tho Capetiana was o 

work independent of all foreign influonco and strictly national, in 
Church as woll ag in State, 

From 996 to 1108 tho first throe successors of IIugh Capet, his 
son Robert, his grandson Henry I., and his great-grandson Philip L, 
sat upon the throne of France; and during this long space of 
112 years the kingdom of France had not, sooth to say, ony 
history. Parcelled out, by viriue of the feudal systom, between o 
multitude of princes, independent, isolated, and scarcely sovorcigns 
in their own dominions, keeping up anything like frequent intor- 
course only with their neighbours, and loosely united, by certain 
rules or customs of vassalage, to him amongst them who boro the 
title of king, the France of tho eloventh century existed in little 
moze than name; Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Aquitaine, 
Poitou, Anjou, Flanders, and Nivornais wore the real states and 
peoples, each with its own distinct life and history. One single 
event, the Crusade, united, towards the end of the contury, those 
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scattered sovereigns and peoples in one common idea and one com- 
bined action. 2 . 
A.D. 1000, In a.v. 1000, in consequence of the sense attached to certain 
eu ot te words in the Sacred Books, many Christians expected the ond of 
pected, the world, The time of expectation was full of anxicties; when 
the last day of the tenth and the first of the eleventh centuries 
were past, it was like a general regeneration; it might havo been 
said that time was beginning over again ; and the work was com- 
menced of rendering the Christian world worthy of the future, 
“Especially in Italy and in Gaul,” says the chronicler Raoul 
GHaber, “men took in hand the reconstruction of the basilicas, 
although the greater part had no need thereof.” Christian art, in 
its earliest form of the Gothic style, dates from this epoch; the 
power and riches of the Christian Church, in its different institu- 
tions, received, at this crisis of the human imagination, a fiesh 
impulse. 
Other facts, some lamentable and some salutary, began, about 
this epoch, to assume in French history a place which was destined 
- before long to become an important one, Piles of faggots were set 
up, first at Orleans and then at Toulouse, for the punishment of 
heretics. The heretics of the day were Manicheans; at the same 
time a double portion of ire blazed forth against the Jews. 
Amongst Christians acts of oppression and violence on the part of 
the great against the small became so excessive and so frequent 
that they excited in country parts, particularly in Normandy, in. 
surrections which the insurgents tried to’ organize into permanent 
God’s resistance. However, even in the midst of this cruel egotism anil 
tue. this gross unreason of the tenth and eleventh centuries, the ne- 
ceasity, from o moral and social point of view, of struggling against 
such disgusting irregularities made itself folt and found zealous 
advocates. From this epoch are to be dated the first efforts to 
establish, in different parts of France, what was called God’s peace, 
God's truce. The words were well chosen for prohibiting ati the 
same time oppression and revolt, for it needed nothing less 
than law and the voice of God to put some restraint upon tho 
barbarous manners and passions of men, great or small, lord ov 
peasant. King Robert always showed himself favourable to this 
pacific work ; and he is the firet amongst the five kings of France, 
in other respects very different,—himself, St. Louis, Louis XIL, 
AD. 1031 Henry IV., and Louis XVI.,—who were particularly distinguished 
poigu at for sympathetic kindness and anxiety for the popular welfare. 
Henry I,  ‘Laough not so pious or so good as Robert, his sft, Henry I,, 


philip é and his grandson, Philip I, were neither more energetic nor more 
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glorious kings. During their long reigns (tho former from 1031 
0 1060, and the latter from 1060 to 1108) no important and well- 
prosecuted design distinguished their government. Their public 
life was passed at one time in petty warfaro, wilhout decisive 
results, against such and such vassals, ab another, in acts of cnpri- 
cious intervention in the quarrels of their vassuls amongst thom- 
selves, ‘Their home-life was neithor less irrogular nor conductod 
with more wisdom and regard for the public intorest. In apite of 
their political mediocrity and thoir indolent licentiousness, howovor, 
Robert, Henry I., and Philip I, wore uot, in the oleventh century, 
insignificant personages, wilhout authority or practical influonce, 


whom their contemporaries could leave out of the account, French The king 


kingship in tho eleventh century was sole power invested with o ship and 


triple character, Germanic, Roman, and religious; its possossors realy 
¥ 


were at the same time the chieftains of the conquerors of tho soil, 
the successors of the Roman omperors and of Charlomagno, and 
the lay delegates and representatives of tho God of tho Christians, 
Whatever were their weaknossos and thei personal short-comings, 
they were not the moro tilularies of » power in docay, and the 
kingly post was strong and full of blossom, as ovenis were not 
slow to demonstrate. 

And ag with the kingship, so with the community of France in 
the eleventh century. In spito of its dislocation into. petty inco- 
herent and turbulent associations, it was by no means in decay, 
Irregularities of ambition, hatreds and quarrols amongst noighbours 
and relatives, outrages on the part of princes and pooplos wore 
incessantly renewed ; but energy of charactor, activity of mind, 
indomitable will and zeal for the liborty of tho individual were 
not wanting, and they exhibited themeelvos passionatoly and at 
any risk, ab one time by brutal or cynical outbursis which wore 
followed occasionally by fervent repentance and oxpiation, at an~ 
other by acts of courageous wisdom and disinterosted ploly, In 
ideas, events, and persons thero was a blending of the slrongest 
contrasts ; manners were rude and even savage, yo souls wore 
filled with lofiy and tender aspirations ; the authority of'roligious 
creeds at one time was on the point of oxtinction, yot at anothor 
shone forth gloriously in opposition to the arrogance and brutality 
of mundane passions ; ignorance was profound, and yet here and 
there, in the very heart of the mental darkness, gloamed bright 
centres of movement and intellectual labour. It was ihe period 
when Abelard, anticipating freedom of thought and of instruction, 
drew together %bon Mount St. Genovidve thousands of hearers 
anxious to follow him in the study of the great problems of Nature 
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and of the destiny of man and the world. And, far away from this 
throng, in the solitude of the abbey of Bec, St. Anselm was offering 
to his monks a Christian and philosophical demonstration of the 
existence of God—* faith seeking understanding” (fides gucerens 
intellectum), a8 he himself used to say. It was the period, too, 
when, distressed at the licentiousness which was spreading 
throughout the Church, as well as lay society, two illustrions 
monks, St. Bernard and St. Norbert, not only went preaching 
every where reformation of morals, but laboured at, and succeeded 
in establishing for monastic life a system of strict discipline and 
severe austerity. Lastly, it was the period when, in the laic world, 
was created and developed the most splendid fact of the middle 
ages, knighthood, that noble soaring of imaginations and souls 
towards the ideal of Christian virtue and soldierly honour, 
Lei ered In the France of the middle ages, though practically crimes and 
tienity disorders, moral and social evils abounded, yet men had in their 
gouls and their imaginations loftier and purer instincts ond desires ; 
their notions of virtue and their ideas of justice were very superior 
to the practice pursued around them and amongst themselves; a 
certain moral ideal hovered above this low and tumultuous com- 
munity and attracted the notice and obtained the regard of men 
in whose life it is but very faintly reflected. The Christian re- 
ligion undoubtedly was, if not the only, at any rate the principal 
cause of this great fact ; for its particular characteristic is to arouse 
amongst men a lofty moral ambition by keeping constantly before 
their eyes a type infinitely beyond the reach of human nature and 
yet profoundly sympathetio with it. To Christianity it was that 
the middle ages owed knighthood, that institution which, im the 
midst of anarchy and barbarism, gave a poetical and moral beauty 
to the period. It was feudal knighthood and Christianity together 
which produced the two great and glorious events of those times, 
the Norman conquest of England and the Crusades, 
ofnevian q _ From the time of Rollo’s sottlement in Normandy, the commu- 
by the ications of the Normans with England had become more and 
Normans. more frequent and important for the two countries. The success 
of the invasions of the Danes in England in the tenth century and 
the reigns of three kings of the Danish line had obliged the princes 
of Saxon race to take refuge in Normandy, the duke of which, 
Richard I, had given his daughter Emma in marriage to their 
grandfather, Ethelred II, When at the death of the last Danish 
king, Hardicanute, the Saxon prince Edward asceaded tho throne 
of his fathers, he had passed twenty-seven years of exile in Nor- 
mandy, and he returned to England “almost a stranger,” in the 
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gvords of the chronicles, to the country of his ancestors ; far more 
Norman than Saxon in his manners, tastes and language, and 
smrounded by Normans, whoso numbers and yrostigo undor his 
reign inoreased from day to day, A hot rivalry, nationally as wall 
as courtly, grew up betwoon thom and the Saxons, At the head 
of these latter was Godwin, count of Kont, and his five sons, tho 
eldest of whom, IIarold, was destined beforo long to bear the 
whole brunt of the struggle. Botween these poworful rivals 
Rlward the Confessor, a pacific, pious, gentle, and undecided king, 
wavered incessantly ; at one time trying to resist, and at another 
compelled to yield to the pretensions and seditions by which he 
was beset. In 1051 the Saxon party and its head, Godwin, had 
risen in revolt, Duke William, on invitation, perhaps, from King 
Edward, paid a brilliant visit to England, whero he found Normans 
every where established and powerful, in Church as well as in 
State; in command of the fleets, ports, and principal English 
places, King Edward received him “as his own son; gave hin 
arms, horses, hounds, and hawking-birds,” and sont him home full 
of presents anit hopos. The chroniclor, Ingulf, who accompaniod 
William on his return to Normandy, and remainod attached to 
him as private secrotary, aflirms that, during this visit, not only 
was there no question, between King Edward and tho Duke of 
Normandy, of the latter’s possible succession to tho throne of 
England, but that never as yet had this probability occupied the 
attention of William, 

Tt is very doubtful whether William had said nothing upon the Duke Wil 
subject to King Edward ot that time; and it is cortain, from Laat ig 
William’s own tostimony, that he had for a long while boon 
thinking about it Four yoars afier this visit of tho duke to 
England, King Edward was reconciled 10 and lived on good terms 
with the faniily of tho Godwins, ‘Their fathor was dead, and the 
eldest son, Harold, asked the king’s permission to go io Normandy 
and claim the release of his brother and naphew, who had beon 
left as hostages in the keeping of Duke William. Tho king did 
not approve of the project. “TI have no wish to constrain theo,” 
said he to Harold: “but if thou go, it will be without my consont ; 
and, assuredly, thy trip will bring some misfortune upon thee and 
our country. I know Duke William and his crafty spizit; he 
hates thee, and will grant thee naught unless he see his advantage 
therefrom, The only way to make him give up the hostages “will 
be to send some other than thyself.” Harold, however, poraisted, 
and went, ‘William received him with apparont sondlality, 
promised him the release of the two hosbiges, escorted him and his 
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comrades from castle to castle, and from entertainment to ent 
tainment, made them knights of the grand Norman order, and eval: 
invited them, “by way of trying their new spurs,” to accompan~ 
him on a little warlike expedition he was about to undertake in 
Brittany. Harold and his comrades behaved gallantly ; and he 
and William shared the same tent and the same table. Ox 
returning, as they trotted side by side, William twmed the” con- 
yersation upon his youthful connexion with the king of England. 
“When Edward and I,” said he to the Saxon, “ were living like 
brothers under the same roof, he promised, if ever ho became 
king of England, to make me heir to his kingdom; I should very 
much like thee, Harold, to help me to realize this promise ; and be 
assured that, if by thy aid I obtain the kingdom, whatsoever thou 
askest of me I will grant it forthwith.” Harold, in surprise and 
confusion, answered by an assent which he tried to make as vague 
as possible. William took it as positive. “Since thou dost 
consent to serve me,” said he, “thou must engage to fortify the 
castle of Dover, dig a well of fresh water there, and put it into 
the hands of my men-at arms; thou must also give me thy sister 
to be married to one of my barons, and thou must thyself espouse 
my daughter Adéle.” Tfarold, “not witting,” says the chronicler, 
“how to escape from this pressing danger,” promised all the duke 
asked of him, reckoning, doubtless, on disregarding his engage- 
ment ; and for the moment William asked him nothing more. 
Harold But a few days afterwards he summoned, at Avranches according 
pean to some, and at Bayeux accordingto others, and, more probably 
promises, still, at Bonneville-sur-Touques, his Norman barons; and, in tho 
midst of this assembly, at which Harold was present, Williom, 
seated with his naked sword in his hand, caused to be brought 
and placed upon a table covered with cloth of gold, two ro- 
liquaries, “Harold,” said he, “I call upom thee, in presence of 
this noble assemblage, to confirm by oath the promises thou didst 
make me, to wit, to aid me to obtain the kingdom of England 
after the death of King Edward, to espouse my daughter Adale, 
and to send me thy sister to be married to one of my people.” 
Harold, who had not expected this public summons, nevertheless 
did not hesitate any more than he had hesitated in his private 
conversation with William; he drew near, laid his hand on the 
two reliquaries and swore to observe, to the best of his power, his 
agreement with the duke, should he live and God help. “God 
help!” repeated those who were present, Wikiam made a sign; 
the cloth of gold was removed and there was discovered a tub filled 
to tke edge with bones and xelics of all the saints that could be got 
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together. The chronicler-poet, Robert Waco, who, alone and 
ong aftorwards, recounts this last particular, adds that Iarold was 
visibly troubled at sight of this saintly hoap ; but he had sworn, 
Té is honourable to human naiure not to be indifferent lo oaths 
even when those who exact them havo but small relisnco upon 
them, and when ho who takes them has but small intention of 
keeping them, And so Ifnrold departed, laden with prosonts, 
leaving William satisfied but not over-confident. dard the 
Coufessor died. on the bth of January, 1066; tho vory day after 
tho celebration of his obsequics Harold was proclaimed king, amidst 
no small public disquietude, and Aldzed, archbishop of York, lost 
no tiae in anointing him. 

On receiving this unlooked for piece of intelligence William Harold 

gathered together his most important and most trusted counsellors ; proclaimed 
and they were unanimous in urging him to resent the perjury and ~~” 
injury. Ho sent to Harold a mossenger charged to say, “ William, 
duke of the Normans, doth recall to thee the oath thou swarest to 
him with thy mouth and with thy hand, on zeal and saintly 
relics.” “Tt is true,” answered Harold, “that 1 sware, but on 
compulsion ; I promised what did not belong to me; my kingship 
is not mine own ; I cannot put it off from mo without the consont 
of the country. I cannot any the more, without the consent of 
the country, espouse a forcigner. As for my sister, whom the 
duke claims for one of his chicftains, she died within the year; 
if he will, I will send him the corpse,” William replied without 
any violence, claiming tho conditions sworn, and specially Harold’s 
marriage with his daughtor Adéle, For all answer to this summons 
Tlavold married a Saxon, sister of two powerful Saxon chieftains, 
Edwin and Morkar. There wag an open rupture; and William 
swore that “within the year ho would go and claim, at the sword’s 
point, payment of what was due to him, on the very spot whero 
Harold thought hiniself to be most fim on his feet.” 

Dives was the place of assemblage appointod for fleet and army, A.D, 1066, 
William repaired thither about the end of August, 1066, But for cee en 
several weeks contrary winds preventod him from putting to sea; for Eng- 
some vessels which made tho attompt perished in the tempest; land. 
and some of the volunteer advonturers got disgusted, and dogorted. 
William maintained strict discipline amongst this multitude, forbid. 
ding plunder so strictly that “the cattle fal in tho ficlds in Cull 
security.” The soldiers grow tired of waiting in idleness and ofton 
in sickness. “Yon is a madman,” said thoy, “who is minded to 
possess himself of anothor’s land ; God is against the design and so 
refuses us a wind.” About: the 20th of September the weather 
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changed. ‘The fleot got ready, but could only go and anchor at 
St. Valery, at the mouth of the Somme. There it was necessary to 
wait several more days ; impatience and disquietude wers redoubled¢ 
“and there appeared in the heavens a star with a tail, a certain 
sign of great things to come.” William had the shrine of St. Valery 
brought out and paraded about, being more impatient in his soul 
than any body, but more confident in his will and his good 
fortune. There was brought to him a spy whom Harold had tent 
to watch ihe forces and plans of tho enemy; and William dis- 
missed him, saying, “Harojd hath no need to take any care or be 
at any charges to know how we be and what we be doing ; he shall 
sce for himself, and shall {cel before the end of the year,” At last, 
on the 27th of September, 1066, the sun rose on a calm sea and 
with a favourable wind; and towards evening the ficet set out. 
The Mora, the vessel on which William was, and which had been 
given to him by his wife Matilda, led the way; and a figure in 
gilded bronze, some say in gold, representing their youngest son 
William, had been placed on the prow, with the face towards 
England. Being a better sailor than the others, this ship was soon 
a long way shead; and William had a mariner sent to the top of 
the mainmast to see if the fleet were following, ‘TI see naught but 
sea and sky,” said the mariner. ‘William had the ship brought to; 
and the second time the mariner said, “I see four ships.” Before 
long he cried, “T see a forest of masts and sails,” On the 29th of 
September, St. Michael’s-day, the expedition arrived off the const 
of England, at Pevensey, near Hastings, and “ when the tide had 
ebbed and the ships remained aground on the strand,” says the 
chronicle, the landing was effected without obstacle; not a Saxon 
soldier appeared on the coast. ‘William was the last to leave his 
ship ; and on setting foot on the sand he made a false step and 
fell. “Bad sign !" was muttered around him; “God have us in 
His keeping {” ‘What say you, lords!” cried William: “ by the 
glory of God I have grasped this land with my hands; all that 
there is of it is ours.” 

Whilst William was making for the southern coast of England, 
Harold was repairing by forced marches to the north, in order to 
defend, against the rebellion of his brother Tostig and the invasion 
of a Norwegian army, his short-lived kingship, ihus menaced, at 
tivo ends of the country, by two formidable enemios. On the 25th 
of September, 1066, he gained ai York a brilliant victory over his 
northern foe ; and, wounded as he was, he no sooner learnt that, Duke 
William had on thé 29th pitched his camp and planted his flag at 
Pevensey, than he set out in haste for the south. 
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On the eve of the battle, the Saxons passed the night in amuso- October 14, 
ment, eating, drinking, and singing, with great uproar; the rata of 
‘Normans, on the contrary, were prepariug their arms, saying their 
prayers, and “ confessing to their priests—all who would,” On the 
[4th of October, 1066, when Duke William put on his armour, his 
coat of mail was given to him the wrong way. “ Bad omen!” 
cried some of his people: “if such a thing had happened to us, we 
would not fight to-day.” “Be not disquicted,” said the duke: 
“I have never believed in sorcerers and divinors, and I never liked 
them; I believe in God, and in Him I put my trust,” Ie as- 
sombled his men-at-arms, and “setting himsclf upon a high place, 
so that all might hear him,” he said to them, “My true and Joyal 
friends, ye have crossed the seas for love of mo, and for that I 
cannot thank ye as I ought; but I will make what return I may, 
and what I have ye shall have. Iam not come only to take what 
J demanded or to get my rights, but to punish felonies, treasons, 
and breaches of faith committed against our people by the men of 
this country. Think, moreover, what great honour ye will have to- 
day if the day be ours, And bethink ye that, if yo be discomfited, 
ye be dead men without help; for ye have not whithor ye may 
retreat, seeing that our ships be broken wp and our mariners be 
here with us. He who flies will be a dead inan; he who fights 
will be saved. For God’s sake, let each man do his duty; trust 
we in God, and the day will be ours.” 

The address was too long for the duke’s faithful comrade, 
William Fitz-Osbern. “ My lord,” said ho, “wa dally ; let us oll 
to arms and forward, forward!” The army got in motion, starting 
from the hill of Telham or Heathland, according to Mx. Freeman, 
marching to altack the Inglish on tho opposite Hill of Senlac, 
A Norman, called Taillofer, “who sang very well, and rode a horso 
which was very fast, came up to the duke. ‘My lord,’ said he, 
‘T have servod, you long, and you owe me for all my service: pay 
me to-day, an it please you ; grant unto me, for recompense in full, 
to strike the fixst blow in the battle’ ‘I grant it, quoth the 
duke. So Taillofer darted before him, singing the deeds of Charle. 
magne, of Roland, of Oliver, and of the vassals who fell at 
Roncesvalles.” As he sang, he played with his sword, throwing it 
up into the air and catching it in his right hand; and the Normans 
followed, repeating his songs, and crying, “God help | God halp !” 
The English, intrenched upon a plateau towards which the Nor 
mans were ascending, awaited the assault, shouting and defying 
the foe, * in eid 

The battle, thus begun, lasted nine hours with equal obstinacy 
on both sides, and varied success from hour to hour; itvehided, how. 
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ever, in the defeat of the English ; their intrenchments were stormed. 
Harold fell mortally wounded bygan arrow which pierced his skull jo 
his two brothers and his bravest comrades fell at his side; the 
fight was prolonged betwéen the English dispersed and the Nor- 
mans pursuing; the standard sent from Rome to the Duke of 
Normandy had replaced the Saxon flag on the very spot where 
Harold had fallen; and all around, the ground continued to«get 
covered with dead and dying, fruitless victims of the passions of 
the combatants. Next day William went over the field of battle ; 
and he was heard to say in a tone of mingled triumph and sorrow, 
“ Hore is verily a lake of blood |” 

There was, long after the battle of Senlac or Hastings, as it is 
commonly called, a patriotic superstition m the country to the 
effect that, when the rain had moistened the soil, there were to be 
seen traces of blood on the ground where it had taken place. 

Conge- It was not every thing, however, to be victorious, it was still 
Maren necessary to be recognized as king. When the news of the defeat 
“at Hastings and the death of Iarold was spread abroad in the 
country, the emotion was lively and seemed to be profound; the 
great Saxon national council, the Wittenagemote, assembled at 
London ; the remnants of the Saxon army rallied there ; and search 
was made for other kings than the Norman duke. Harold left two 
sons, very young and not in a condition to reign; but his two 
brothers-in-law, Edwin and Morkar, held dominion in the north of 
England, whilst the southern provinces, and amongst them the 
city of London, had a popular aspirant, a nephew of Edward the 
Confessor, in Edgar surnamed Atheling (the noble, the illustrious), 
as the descendant of several kings. What with these different pre. 
tensions, there was discussion, hesitation, and delay; but at last 
the young Hidgar prevailed, and was proclaimed king. Meanwhile 
William was advancing with his army, slowly, prudently, as a man 
resolved to risk nothing and calculating upon the natural results of 
his victory. At some points he encountered attempis at resistance, 
but he easily overcame them, occupied successively Romney, Dover, 
Canterbury, and Rochester, appeared before London without trying 
to enter it, and moved on Winchester, which was the residence of 
Edward the Confessor's widow, Queen Editha, who had received 
that important city as dowry, Through respect for her, William, 
who presented himself in the character of relative and heir of King 
Edward, did not enter the place, and merely called upon the in- 
habitants to take the oath of allegiance to him and do him homage, 
which they did with the queen’s consent. The Erohbishops of 
Canterbury and York, many other prelates and laic chicftains, the 
principal citizens of London, the two brothers-in-law of Harold, 
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Edwin and Morkaz, and the young king of yostorday, Edgar 
Atheling himself, having tendored their submission to the conqueror, 
William entered London, and fixed for his coronation upon Decem- 
Christmas-day, December 26th, 1066. ithor by dosive of tho Ber 25. 
prelate himself or by William’s own order, it wag not tho Arch- tion of 
bishop of Canterbury, Stigand, who presided, according 40 custom, William 
atethe ceremony ; the duty devolved upon the Archbishop of York, 
Aldred, who had but lately anointed Idgar Atheling, At the 
appointed hour, William arrived at Westminstor Abbey, the latest 

work and the burial-place of Hdward the Confessor. The Con- 
querox marched between two hedges of Norman soldiers, behind 
whom stood a crowd of people, cold and sad, though full of 
curiosity. A numerous cavalry guarded the approaches 10 the 
church and the quarters adjoining. Two hundred and sixty counts, 
barons, and knights of Normandy went in with the duke. Geoffrey, 
pishop of Coutances, domanded, in Fronch, of the Normans, if they 
would that their duke should take the title of King of the English, 

Tho Archbishop of York demanded of the English, in the Saxon 
tongue, if they would have for king the Duke of Normandy, 
Noisy acclamations grose in the church and zosounded outside, 

The soldiery, posted in the neighbourhood, took the confused roar 

for a symptom of something wrong and in their suspicious rage sot 

fire to the neighbouring houses. The flames spread rapidly. The 
people who were rejoicing in tho church caught the alarm, and a 
multitude of men and women of every rank flung themaelyes out 

of the edifice, Alone and trembling, the bishops with some clerics 

and monks remained before the altar and accomplished the work of 
anointment upon the king's hoad, “himself irembling,” anys the 
chronicle, Nearly all the rest who wore present ran to the firo, 

some to extinguish it, others to steal and pillage in tho midst of 

the consternation. William terminated the ceremony by taking the 

usual oath of Saxon kings at their coronation, adding thereto, as 

of his own motion, a promise to treat the English people according 

to their own laws and as well as they had ever boen treated by the 

best of their own kings, Thon he went forth from the church 

King of England. 

Amongst the great events of European history none was foro The orn 
longer time in preparation or moro naturally brought about than sades 
the Crusades, Christianity, from her oarliost days, had seon in 
Jerusalem her sacred cradle; it had been, in past timos, the home 
of her ancostors, the Jews, and the centro of their history; and, 
afterwards, fe scene of the life, death, and resurrection of her 
Divine Founder, Jerusalem became more and more the Holy 
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City. To go to Jerusalem, to visit the Mount of Olives, Calvary, 
and the tomb of Jesus, was, in their most evil days and in the 
midst of their obscurity and their martyrdoms, a pious passion | 
with the early Christians, Events, however, soon rendered the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem dificult, and for some time impossible ; 
the Mussulmans, khalifs of Egypt or Persia, had taken Jerusalem ; 
and the Christians, native inhabitants or foreign visitors, continued 
to be oppressed, harassed, and humiliated there, At two periods 
their condition was temporarily better. At the commencement of 
the ninth century, Charlemagne reached even there with the great. 
ness of his mind and of his power; he kept up so close a friend- 
ship with Haroun-al-Raschid, king of Persia, that this prince 
preferred his good graces to the alliance of the sovereigns of the 
earth. Accordingly, when the ambassadors whom Charles hai 
sent, with presents, to visit the sacred tomb of our divine Saviour 
and the site of the resurrection, presented themselves before him 
and expounded to him their master’s wish, Haroun did not content 
himself with entertaining Charles’s request, he wished, besides, to 
give up to him the complete proprietorship of those places hallowed 
by the certification of our redemption, and he sent him, with the 
most magnificent presents, the keys of the*Holy Sepulchre. At 
the end of the same century, another Christian sovercign, far less 
powerful and less famous, John Zimisces, emperor of Constantinople, 
in a war against the Mussulmans of Asia, penetrated into Galilee, 
made himself master of Tiberias, Nazareth, and Mount Tabor, 
received a deputation which brought him the keys of Jerusalem, 
“and we have placed,” he says himself, “ garrisons in all the dis- 
trict lately subjected 40 our rule,” These were but sirokes of 
foreign intervention giving the Christians of Jerusalem gleams of 
hope rather than lasting diminution of their miseries, However, 
it is certain that, during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, 
pilgrimages multiplied and were often accomplished without obstacle, 
At last the crusading movement was brought about by the proach- 
ing of an. obscure pilgrim, at first a soldier, then a married man and 


- father of several children, then a monk and a vowed recluse, Peter 
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the Hermit, who was born in the neighbourhood of Amiens, about 
1050, and who had gone, as so many others had, to Jerusalem “to 
say his prayers there.” 

In 1095, Pope Urban IL. was at Clermont, in Auvergne, pre- 
siding aot the grand council, at which thirteen archbishops and two 
hundred and five bishops or abbots were met together, with so many 
princes and lay-lords, that “‘about the middle of She month of 
November the towns and villages of the neighbourhood were full of 
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people, and divers were constrained to Jhiave their tenis and 
pavilions seb up amidst tho flelds and incadows, notwithstanding 
that the season and the country were cold to an extreme.” Tho 
first nine sessions of the council wore devoted to tho affairs of the 
Church in the West; but at the tenth Jorusalem and the Christians 
of the East became tho subject of deliberation. The Popo went 
out of the church wherein the Council was assembled and mounted 
a ‘platform: erected upon a vast open space in the midst of the 
throng. Peter the Wermil, standing at his sido, spoke first, and 
told the story of his sojourn at Jorusaloi, all ho had soon of the 
miseries and humiliations of the Christians, and all he himself had. 
suffered there, for ho had beon mado to pay tribute for admission 
into the Holy City, and for gazing upon the spectacle of the 
exactions, insults, and tortures he was recounting. After him 
Pope Urban IT. spoke, in the French tongue, no doubt, as Potor 
Itad spoken, for he was himsolf a Frenchman, as the majority of 
those present were, grandees and populace, Ifo made a long spooch, 
entering upon the most painful details connected with the sullorings 
of the Christians of Jerusalem, “that royal cily which tho Re- 
deemer of the human race had made illusttious by Is coming, had 
honoured by Tis residence, had hallowed by His passion, had pur- 
chased by His death, had distinguished by His burial, She now 
demands of you her delivorance . . .. men of Trance, men from 
beyond the mountains, nations choson and beloved of God, right 
valiant knights, recall the virtues of your ancestors, tho virtue and 
groatness of King Charlemagne and your othor kings; it is from 
you above all that Jerusalom awaits tho help sho invokes, for to 
you, above all nations, God has vouchsafod signal glory in arma, 
Take ye, then, the road to Jornsulem for tho remission of your 
sins, and depart assued of the imporishablo glory which arraite 
you in the kingdom of heaven,” 

From tho midst of the throng arose ono prolonged and gonoral 
shout, God willeth it! God willeth it!” The pope paused for 
a moment; and thon, making a sign with his hand as if to ask 
for silence, he continued, “If the Lord God wore not in your 
souls, ye would not all have uttered the same words, In the 
battle, then, be these your wat-ery, those words that came from 
God; in the army of tho Lord let naught be heard but that one 
shout, God willeth it! God willeth it!’ We ordain not, and we 
advise not that tho journoy be undertaken by the old or the weak, 
or such as be not suited for arms, and let not womon acl out 
without theirehusbands or their brothers; let the rich help the 
poor ; nor pricsts nor olorks may go without the leave: of thelt 
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bishops ; and no layman shall commence the march save with the 
blessing of his pastor. Whosoever hath a wish to enter upon this 
pilgrimage let him wear upon his brow or his breast the cross of 
the Lord, and let him who, in accomplishmont of his desire, shall 
be willing to march away, place the cross behind him, between his 
shoulders; for thus he will fulfil the precept of the Lord, who 
said, ‘He that doth not take up his cross and follow Me, is not 
worthy of Me.’” 

The enthusiasm was general and contagious, as the first shout of 
the crowd had besn; and a pious prelate, Adhémar, bishop of Puy, 
was the first to receive the cross from the pope’s hands. It was of 
red cloth or silk, sewn upon the right shoulder of the coat or cloak, 
o1 fastened on the front of the helmet. The crowd dispersed to 
assume it and spread it. 

Motives of Religious enthusiasm was not the only, but the first and the dp- 
no tid tormining motive of the crusade; we must add to it the still vivid 
recollection of the evils caused to the Christians of the west by 
the Mussulman invasions in France, Spain and Italy, and the fear 
of seeing them begin again Finally, there was no doubt a great 
motive power in the spirit of adventure and the love of enterprise 
which charactetize times of intellectual sloth and of partly mono- 
tonous existence. . 
ae 1088. As early as the 8th of March, 1096, and in the course of the 
dition Spring three mobs rather than armies, amounting to three hundred 
thousand men, set out under the command of Peter the Hermit, 
Walter the Moneyless and other enthusiasts of the same rank, 
Peter walked at its head, with a rope about his waist, exhibiting every 
mark of monkish austerity ; he took the road to Constantinople, but 
as no provision was made for the subsistence of the army on its 
march, its disorder was extreme; being constrained to exist by 
plunder, it first fell upon the Jews, and twelve thousand of that 
unfortunate nation were massacred in Bavaria alone, but as all the 
provinces did not abound in Jews to be robbed, the inhabitants 
attacked this unprovided body of crusaders, and slaughtered vast 
numbers; the remainder at length arrived at Jerusalem. The 
emperor Alexius Comnenus wisely assisted this formidable rabble 
to pass the Bosphorus with all convenient speed. As soon as they 
arrived on the plains of Asia, they were aliacked by Soleyman, the 
Turkish sullan, and the chief part slain almost without resistance. 
Amongst the leaders fell Walter the Moncyloss, who it is said had 
really acquired a considerable portion of military skill. Peter the 
Hermit found his way back to Constantinople, and indeed was 
afterwards present at the capture of the Holy Sepulchre. The more 
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disciplined armies soon after arrived at the Tmporial city, 
under the command of Godfroy of Bouillon, a prince of Brabant ; 
the counts of Vermandois and Toulouse; Robert, Duko of Nor- 
mandy ; Robert, earl of Wandorg ; and various othor leaders of dis- 
tinction. ‘ho soldiers of the Cross, whon mustered on the banks of 
the Bosphorus, amounted to the amazing number of one hundred 
#iousand horse and six hundred thousand foot, Notwithanding 
the intractable spirit and want of discipline in the Crusaders, yet 
their zeal, courage and force carried them imosistibly forward to the 
completion of their enterprise, With infinito jealousy and alarm, 
the Greek emperor Aloxius Comnenus beheld this mighty host in 
the neighbourhood of his capital, and his fleet was again put into 
requisition, ‘he first attempt of the Crusaders was against the 
ancient city of Nicomedia: assisted by the omperor, they became 
masters of the place in soven weeks. After crossing the lesser 
Asia, they defeated Soleyman in the great battle of Dorylum, and 
in the month of October besiogod Antioch, which, afior a siege of 
incredible labour and difficulty, surrendered to their persovering 
efforts in the following June (1098). 

The Crusaders were now reduced to an offective force no groalor 
than twenty thousand foot and fifteon thousand horse, and il was a 
year from the capture of Antioch before they found themselves in 
a condition to attack Jerusalem, which city, after siogo of five 
weeks, was taken by storm. On tho 14th of July, 1099, at day- eae 
break, the assault began at divers points; and noxt day, Friday, rectie 
the 15th of July, at three in the aftornoon, oxaatly ab the hour at 
which, according to Holy Writ, Jesus Christ had yielded up the 
ghost, saying, “Fathor, into Thy hands I comimond My apivit,” 
Jerusalem was complotely in tho hands of the crusaders, Wo have 
no heart to dwell on tho massacres which accompanied the victory 
so dearly purchased by the conquerors. Tho historians, Latin or 
Oriental, sot down at 70,000 the numbor of Mussulmans massaorod 
on the ramparts, in the mosques, in the atrests, underground, and 
wherever they had attempted to find refuge: a number exceeding 
that of the armed inhabitauts and the garrison of the city, Battle. 
madness, thirst for vengoance, ferocity, brutality, greod, and every 
hateful passion wore satiated without sciuplo, in tho name of their 
holy cause, When thoy were weary of slaughter, “orders were 
given,” says Robert the monk, “to those of the Saracens who re« 
mained alive and wore roserved for slavery, to clean the sity, 
remove from it the dead, and purity it from all traces of such fearful 
carnage. They promptly obeyed ; removed, with tears, the dead ; 
exected outside the gates doad-houses fashioned like oitadels or 
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defensive buildings ; collected in baskets dissevered limbs; carvied 
them away, and washed off the blood which stained the floors of 
temples and houses.” 

Eight or ten days after the capture of Jorusalem, the crusader- 
chiefs, assembled to deliberate upon the election of a king of thoir 
prize. There were several who were suggested for it and might 
have pretended to it. Robert Shorthose, duke of Normandy, gave 
an absolute refusal, “liking better,” says an English chronicler, 
“ to give himself up to repose and indolence in Normandy than to 
serve as a soldier the King of kings: for which God never forgave 
him,” Raymond, count of Toulouse, was already advanced in 
years, and declared “that he would have a horror of bearing the 
name of king in Jerusalem, but that he would give his consent 
to the election of any one else.” Tancred was and wished to 

ea ha be only the first of knights. Godfrey de Bouillon the more 

elected easily unitad votes in that be did not seck them. He was 

king. valiant, discreet, worthy, and modest ; and his own servants, being 
privately sounded, testified to his possession of the virtues which 
are put in practice withoul any show. He was elected King of 
Jerusalem, and he accepted the burden whilst refusing the insignia, 
“J will never wear a crown of gold,” he said, “in the place 
where the Saviour of the world was crowned with thorns,” And 
he assumed only the title of Defender and Baron of the Toly 
Sepulchre, 

It is 2 common belief amongst historians that, after the capture 
of Jerusalem, and the election of her king, Peter the Hermit 
entirely disappeared from history, It is true that he no longer 

AD. 1115, Played an active part, and that, on returning to Europe, he wont 
Death of into retirement near Huy, in the diocese of Liége, where he founded 
id aa a monastery, and where he died on the 11th of July, 1115. But 
* William of Tyre bears witness that Peter's contemporaries were 

not ungrateful to him, and did not forget him when he had done 

his work. ‘The faithful,” saya be, “dwellers at Jerusalem, who 

four or five years before had seen the venerable Peter there, re- 
cognizing at that time in the same city him to whom the patriarch 

had. commitied letters invoking the aid of the princes of the West, 

bent the knee before him, and offered him their respects in all 
humility. They recalled to mind the circumstances of his first 

voyage; and they praised the Lord who had endowed him with 

effectual power of speech and with strength to rouse up nations 

and kings to bear so many and such long toils for Yove of the 

name of Christ. Both in private and in public all the faithful 

at Jerusalem exerted themselves to render to Peter the Hermit the 
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highest honours, and attributed to lim alone, after God, their 

© happiness in having escaped from the hal servitude under which 
they had been for so many years groaning, and in seding the holy 
city recovering her ancient freedom,” 

In the month of August, 1099, the Crusade, to judgo by ap- Firat re. 
pearances, had attained its object. Jorasalom was in the hands of Pil A 
the Christians, and thoy had set up in it a king, the most pious 
and most disinterested of the crusaders, Close to this anciont 
kingdom were growing up likewiso, in tha two chief cities of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, Antioch and Edessa, two Christian prin- 
cipalities, in the possession of two crusader-chiefs, Bohomond 
and Baldwin. A third Christian principality was on the point of 
getting founded at tho foot of Iibanus, at Tripolis, for the advan- 
tage of another crusader, Bertrand, eldest son of Count Raymond 
of Toulouse. The conquest of Syria and Palestine seemed accom. 
plished, in the name of the faith, and by the armies of Christian 
Enrope ; and the conquerors calenlaicd so suroly upon thoir fixture 
that, during his reign, short as ib was (for he was elocied king 
July 23, 1099, and dicd July 18, 1100, aged only forty yeara), 
Godfrey de Bouillon caused to be drawn up and published, under 
the title of Assizes af Jerusalem, a codo of laws, which transferred 
to Asin the customs and traditions of the feudal system, just os 
they existed in France at tho moment of his departure for the 
Holy Land. 

Forty-six years afterwards, in 1146, the Mussulmana, under the galadin'’s 
leadership of Zanghi, sultan of Aleppo and of Moesoul, had retaken svocessos, 
Edessa, Forty-two yours after bhat, in 1187, Saladin (Salah-el 
Eddyn), sultan of Egypt and of Syria, had put an ond to the 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalom ; and only sovon years later, in 
1194, Richard Coaur do Lion, king of England, after tho most 
hevoie exploits in Palostine, on arriving in sight of Jerusalem, 
rotroatod in despaix, covering his oyes with his shield, and saying 
that he was not worthy 1o look upon the ciiy which ho wag not in 
a condition to conquer. When he re-embarked at St. Joan d’Acre, 
casting a last glance and stretching ont bis arms towards tho 
coast, he exied, “ Most Holy Land, I commond thee ta the care 
of the Almighty ; and may he grant me long life onough to return 
hither and doliver thee from the yoke of tho infidels!” A century 
had not yet rolled by since tho triumph of the first crusadors, and 
the dominion they had acquired by conquest in the Holy Land 
had becomo,,oven in the eyes of their most valiant and mogt 
powerful successor, an impossibility, . 

Nevortheless, repeated efforts and glory and oven victories were 
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not then, and were not to be still later, unknown amongst the 
Christians in their struggle against the Mussulmans for the 


A.D, 1099 possession of the Holy Land. In the space of a hundred and 


Seven cru- 


seventy-one years, from the coronation of Godfrey de Bouillon as 


sades take king of Jerusalem, in 1099, to the death of St. Louis, wearing the 


place, 


Causes of 


the second 


crusade, 


cross before Tunis, in 1270, seven grand crusades were under- 
taken with the same design by the greatest sovereigns of Christian 
Europe; the Kings of France and England, the Emperors of 
Germany, the King of Denmark, and princes of Italy successively 
engaged therein, And they all failed. It was in France, by the 
French people, and under French chiefs, that the crusades were 
begun; and it was with St. Louis, dying before Tunis beneath the 
banner of the cross, that they came to an end. They received in 
the history of Europe the glorious name of Gesta Dei per Francos 
(God's works by French hands); and they have a right to keep, 
in the history of France, the place they really occupied, 

During a reign of twenty-nine years, Louis VI., called the Fat, 
son of Philip I, did not trouble himself about the East or the 
crusades, at that time in all their fame and renown, Being rather 
a man of sense than an enthusiast in the cause either of piety or 
glory, he gave all his attention to the establishment of some order, 
justice, and royal authority in his as yet fer from extensive king- 
dom. A tragic incident, however, gave the crusade chief place in 
the thoughts and life of his son, Louis VII, called the Young, 
who succeeded him in 1187. He got himself rashly embroiled, in 
1142, in a quarrel with Pope Innocent IT., on the subject of the 
election of the Archbishop of Bourges. The pope and the king 
had each a different candidate for the see. “The king is a child,” 
said the pope; “he must get schooling, and be kept from learning 
bad. habits.” “Never, so long as I live,” said the king, “shall 
Peter de la Chatre (the pope’s candidate) enter the city of Bourges.” 
The chapter of Bourges, thinking as the pope thought, elected 
Peter de la Chatre; and Theobald IL., count of Champagne, took 
sides for the archbishop elect. “Mind your own business,” said 
the king to him; your dominions are large enough to occupy 
you; and leave me to govern my own asThavea mind.” Theobald 
persisted in backing the elect of pope and chapter. The pope 
excommunicated the king. The king declared war against the 
Count of Champagne ; and went and besieged Vitry. Nearly all 
the town was built of wood, and the besiegers set fire to it. The 
besieged fled for refuge to a church, in which they were invested ; 
and the fire reached the church, which was entirély consumed, 
together with the thirteen hundred inhabitants, men, women, and 
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children, who had retreated thither. ‘hon, by way of oxpiating 
ajo foul an act of cruelty, Louis the young joined with the Emporor 
Conrad IIL, in carrying on tho second crusade, which was preached. 
at Vezelay by tho abbot of Clairvaux, tho celebratod Sl, Bornard, 

Having each a strength, it is said, of 100,000 mon, tho two AD, 114% 
monarchs marched by Germany and the Lower Danube, at an mene 
interval of two months between them, without committing irregu- constant. 
lavities and without moeting obstacles so sorious as those of the 2ople. 
first crusade, but still much incommoded and subjected to groat 
hardships in tho countries they traversed, The Emperor Conrad 
and the Germans firsl, and then King Louis and the French 
arrived ab Constantinoplo in the course of the summer of 1147. 

Manuel Comnenns, granlson of Alexis Comnenus, was reigning 
there; and be behaved towards tho crusaders with the sume mix- 
ture of caresses and malevolence, promises and perfidy as hail 
distinguished his grandfather, “ ‘Thero is no ill turn ho did not do 
them,” says the historian Nicetas, himsel{a Greek. Conrad was 
the first to cross into Asia Minor, and, whother it were unskil- 
fulness or treason, tho guides with whom he had been suppliod by 
Manuel Comnenus Jed him so badly that, on the 28th of October, 
1147, he was surprisod and shockingly beaten by the Turks, near 
Iconium. An utter distrush of Greeks grew up amongst the 
French, who had not yet left Constantinople ; and some of their 
chiefs and even one of their prelates, the Bishop of Langres, 
proposed to mako, without further delay, an end of it with this 
emperor and empire, so ironcherously hostilo, and to take Constan- 
stinople in order to march more sccuroly upon Jerusalem. Bub 
King Louis and the majority of his knights tuned a dont onr; 
accordingly, they continued thoir march across Asin Minor and 
gained in Phrygia, at the passage of the river Monuder, so brilliant passage of 
a victory over the Turks that, “if such mon,” says tho historian the Means 
Nicetas, “abstained from taking Constantinople, one cannot but sid 
admire their moderation and forbearance.” But the success was 
short, and, ere long, dearly paid for, On entoring Pisidia, tho 
French army split up into two, and afterwards into sevoral 
divisions, which scattered and lost themsclves in tho defiles of the 
mountains. The Turks waited for them, and attacked them at tho 
mouths and from the top of the passes; bofore long there was 
nothing but disorder and carnage ; the little band which surrounded, 
the king was out to pieces at his side; and Louis himself, with his 
back against g, rock, dofonded himeelf, alone, for some minutes, 
against several Turks, till they, not knowing who he was, drew off, 
whereupon he, suddenly throwing himself upon a stray horse, 
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rejoined his advanced guard, who believed him dead. The army, 
continued their march pell-mell, king, barons, knights, soldiers, and 
pilgrims, uncertain day by day what would become of them on the 
morrow. The Turks harassed them afield; the towns in which 
there were Greek governors residing refused to receive them ; 
provisions fell short; arms and baggage were abandoned on the 
road, On arriving in Pamphilia, at Satalia, a little port on the 
Mediterranean, the impossibility of thus proceeding became 
evident; they were still, by land, forty days’ march from Antioch, 
whereas it required but three to get there by sea. Louis embarked 
with his queen, Eleanor, and his principal knights; and towards 
the end of March, 1148, he arrived at Antioch, having lost more 
than three quarters of hig army. 
AD, 1148, Raymond of Poitiers, at that time Prince of Antioch, by his 
Differences marriage with Constance, grand-daughter of the great Bohemond of 
eee the first crusade, was uncle to the Queen of France, Eleanor of 
of France Aquitaine. He had at heart, beyond every thing, the conquest of 
hc Aleppo and Czsarea, In this design the King of France and 
Eleanor, the crusaders who were still about him might be of real service ; 
and he attempted to win them over. Louis answered that he 
would engage in no enterprise until he had visited the holy places. 
Raymond was impetuous, irritable, and as unreasonable in his 
desires as unfortunate in his undertakings. He had quickly 
acquired great influence over his niece, Queen Tleanor; and he 
had no difficulty in winning her over to his plans. When the 
king, her husband, spoke to her of approaching departure, she 
emphatically refused, and, to justify her opposition, she declared 
that they could no longer live together, as there was, she asserted, 
a prohibited degree of consanguinity between them. Austere in 
morals, easily jealous, and religiously scrupulous, Louis was for a 
moment on the point of separating from his wife ; but the counsels 
of his chief barons dissuaded him, and, thereupon, taking a sudden 
resolution, he set out from Antioch secretly, by night, carrying off 
the queen almost by force, 
Lovis Viz. 0 approaching Jerusalem, in the month of April, 1148, 
arrives at Louis VII. saw coming to meet him King Baldwin IIL, and the 
Jerusalem. Hoiriarch and the people, singing, “ Blessed be he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord!” at the same time arrived from Con- 
stantinople the Emperor Conrad, almost alone and in the guise of 
a simple pilgrim. All the remnant of the crusaders, French and 
German, hurried to join them. They decided upom the siege uf 
Siege of Damascus, the most important and the nearest of the Mussulman 
Damaseas, princedoms in Syria, and in the early part of June they moved 
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thither with forces incomplete and illunited, Neither the Prince 
of Antioch nor the Counts of Edessa and Tripolis had heen 
summoned to St. Jean (Acre; and Queen Floanor had not 
appemed, At tho first attack, the ardour of the assailants and tho 
brilliant personal prowess of their chiefs, of tho Emparor Conrad 
amongst others, struck surpriso and consternation into the be- 
sieged, who, foresecing the necessity of abandoning their city, laid 
across the sirecis benms, chains, and hoaps of stones, to atop the 
progress of the conquerors, and givo themselves time for flying, 
with their families and their wealth, by the northern and southern 
gates, But porsonal intorest and secret negotiations before long 
brought into the Christian camp weakness together with discord ; 
finally the crusadersovercigns raised the siege, and returned to 
Jerusalem. The Emperor Conrad, in indignation and confusion, 
got out precipitately to return to Germany, King Louis could not 
make up his mind thus to quit the Holy Land in disgraco and 
without doing any thing for its deliverance, Ifo prolonged his 
stay there for more than a yoar without any thing to show for his 
time and zeal; urged, however, by the repented entrontics of his 
minister Suger, ho at length made up his mind, ombarked at 
St. Jean d’Acie at the commencement of July, 1149; and dis- 


embarked in the month of October at the port of St. Gilles, at the ah Vi 
mouth of the Rhdne, xetarne ta 
Yan, 


This preference and this confidence wore no moro than Louis VIT. no 1082 
‘ owed to Suger. The Abbot of St, Denis, after having opposed —1152, 
tho crusade with a freedom of spirib and a farsightodnoss uniquo, eer. 
perhaps, in his times, had, during the king's absonce, borne tho raotor, 
weight of government with a political tact, a fimanogs ond a dis. 
interestedness rare in any times. Tle had upheld tho authority of 

absont royalty, kept down the protensions of vassals, and ostablishad 

some degree of order wherever his influence could roach; he had 
provided for tho king’s expenses in Palestipo by good adminis- 

tration of the domains and revonues of the crown ; and, lastly, ho 

had acquired such renown in Europe, that mon camo from Italy 

and fiom England to viow the salutary offects of his govornmant, 

and that the namo of Solomon of his age was conferrocl upon him 

by strangors, his contemporarios, With tho exception of great 
sovereigns, such as Charlomagno or William tho Conqueror, only 

great bishops ox learned theologians, and that by their influenes in 

the Church, or by thoir writings, had obtained this European 
reputation ; ffm the ninth to the twelfth century, Suger was thy 

first man who attained to it by the sole merit of his political 
conduct, and who offored on examplg of a ministor justly admired, 

. for his ability and wisdom, beyond the cirele in which he moved. 
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He died in 1152, aged soventy, and “thanking the Almighty,’ 

says his biognapher, “for having taken him to Him, not suddenly 

but little hy little, in order to bring him step by step to the rest 

needful for the weary man.” It is said that, in his last days and 

when St. Bernard was exhorting him not to think any more save 

only of the heavenly Jerusalem, Suger still expressed to him his 

regret at dying without haying succoured the city which was’ so 

dear to them both, 

Council of Almost at the very moment when Suger was dying, a French 
Beaugency council, assembled at Beaugency, was annulling, on the ground of 
prohibited consanguinity, and with the tacit consent of the two 

persons most concerned, the marriage of Louis VII. and Eleanor of 
Aquitaine. Some months afterwards, at Whitsuntide in the 

same year, Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Normandy and Count of 

Anjou, espoused Eleanor, thus adding to his already great pos- 

sessions Poitou and Aquitaine, and becoming, in Fiance, a vassal 

more powerful than the king his suzerain. Twenty months later, 

in 1154, at the death of King Stephen, Henry Plantagenet became 

King of England ; and thus there was a recurrence, in an aggravated 

form, of the position which had been filled by William the Con- 

queror, and which was tho first cause of rivalry between France 

and England and of the consequent struggles of considerably more 

than a century’s duration. 

shat Little more than a year after Suger, on the 20th of April, 1153, 
St.Bernard, 9% Bernard died also. The two great men, of whom ono had 
excited and the other opposed the second crusade, disappeared to. 

gether from the theatre of the world, The crusade had completely 

failed, After a lapse of scarce forty years, a third crusade began. 

A.D, 1187, In the course of the year 1187, Europe suddenly heard tale upon 
Battle of tale about the repeated disasters of the Christians in Asia, On 
Tiberias. the Ist of May, the two religious and warlike orders which had 
been founded in the East for the defence of Christendom, tho 
Hospitallers of St. Jéhn of Jerusalem and the Templars, lost, at 

a brush in Galilee, 500 of their bravest knights. On the 3rd and 

“4th of July, near Tiberias, a Christian army was surrounded by 

the Saracens, and also, ere long, by the fire which Saladin had 

Jerusalem ordered to be set to the dry grass which covered the plain. Four 
ea days after, on the 8th of July, 1187, Saladin took possession of 
St. Jean d’Acre, and, on the 4th September following, of Ascalon. 

Finally, on the 18th of September, he laid siege to Jerusalem, 

wherein refuge had been sought by a multitude) of Christian 

families driven from their homes by the ravages of the infidels 
throughout Palestine; and the Holy City contained at this time, 

it is said, nearly 100,000 Christians. The capitulation soon 
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followed, and all Christians, however, with tho exception of 
(jrecks and Syrians, had orders to leavo Jerusalom within 
four days. 

The news of this terrible event, spreading through Europe, caused. 
amongst all classes there, high and low, a deep fecling of sorrow, 
anger, disquictude, and shame. After the capture of Jerusalem by a,p, 1188, 
Saladin, tho Christians of the Iast, in their distress, sent to the ‘ aes 
West their most cloquent prelate and gravost historian William, termined 
archbishop of ‘'yre, who, fifteon years before, in the reign of on. 
Baldwin IV., had been Chancellor of tho kingdom of Jerusalem, 

Ile, accompanied by a legate of Pope Gregory VIII, scoured Italy, 

France, and Germany, recounting every where the miseries of the 

Tfoly Land, and imploring the aid of all Christian princes and 

peoples, whatever might be their own position of alfairs and their 

own quarrels in Europe. Ata parliament assembled at Gisors, on 

the 21st of January, 1188, and at a diet convoked at Mayence on 

the 27th of March following, he so poworfully affected tho knight- 

hood of France, England, and Germany, that the throo sovercigns 

of these three States, Philip Augustus, Richard Coour de Lion, and 
Frederick Barbarossa, engaged with acclamation in a now crusade. 

The eldest, Frederick Barbarossa, was first ready to plunge amongst 

the perils of the crusade. Starting from Ratisbonne about Christmas, AD. 1189, 
1189, with an army of 150,000 men, he traversoi. the Greek om- bhi gain 
pive and Asia Minor, defeated the Sullan of Iconium, passed the starts frst. 
first defiles of Taurus, and scemed to be approaching the object of 

his voyage when, on the 10th of Juno, 1190, having arrived ot the 

borders of the Selef, a small river which throws ilself into the 
Mediterranean close to Seloucia, he determined to cross ib by fording, 

was seized with a chill and, according to somo, drowned bofore his 

people’s oyos, but, according to othoxs, carriod dying to Seleucia, 

where he expired, His young son Conrad, duke of Suabin, 

was not equal to taking the command of such an army; and it 

broke up. 

On the 24th of June, 1190, Philip Augustus went and took the a.p, 1190, 
oriflamme at St, Denis, on his way to Vozelai, where he had ap- aul 
pointed to meet Richard, and whence the two kings, in fact, sot rr nis 
out, on the 4th of July, to ombark with thoir troops, Philip at Bichard 
Genoa, and Richard at Marseilles. Thoy had agroed to touch, soto 
nowhere until they reached Sicily, where Philip was the first to 
arrive, on the 16th of September; and Richard was eight days 
later, But, instead of simply touching, they passed ol Mossina all 
the autumn of 1190 and all the winter of 1190-01, no longer 
seeming to think of any thing but quarrelling and amusing them- 
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selves, Nor were grounds for quarrel or opportunities for amuse. 
ments far io seek. Richard, in spite of his promiso, was unwilling 
to marry the Princess Alico, Philip's sister; and Philip, after 
lively discussion, would not agree to give him back his word, save 
“in consideration of a sum of 10,000 silver marks, whereof he 
shall pay us 3000 at the feast of All Saints, and year by year in 
succession, at this same feast.” Naturally independent, and dis- 
posed to act, on every occasion, according to his own ideas, Pinhp 
zesolyed, not to break with Richard, but to divide their commands, 
and separate their fortunes, On the approach of spring, 1191, he 
announced to lim that the time had arrived for continuing their 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and that, as for himself, he was quite 
ready to set out. “I am not ready,” said Richard ; “and I cannot 
depart hefore the middle of August.” Philip, after some discus- 
sion, set out alone, with his army, on the 30th of March, and on 
the 14th of April arrived before St. Joan d’Acre. This important 
place, of which Saladin had made himself master nearly four years 
before, was being besieged by the last King of Jerusalem, Guy de 
Lusignan, at the head of the Christians of Palestine, and by a 
multitude of crusaders, Genoese, Danish, Flemish, and German 
who had flocked freely to the enterprise. A strong and valiant 
Mussulman garrison was defending St. Jean d’Acve. Saladin 
manceuvred incessantly for its reliof, and several battles had already 
been fought beneath the walls. When the King of France arrived, 
‘he was received by the Christians -besieging,” say the chronicles 
of St. Denis, “with supreme joy, as if he were an angol come 
down from heaven.” Philip set vigorously to work 10 push on tho 
siege; but, at his departure he had promised Richard not to deliver 
the grand assault until they had formed a junciion before the place 
with all their forces. Richard, who had set out from Messina at 
the beginning of May, though he had said that he would not be 
ready till August, lingered again on the way to reduce the island 
of Cyprus, and to celebrate there his marriage with Berengaria of 
Navarre, in lieu of Alice of France, At Jast he arrived, on the 
7th of June, before St. Jean d’Acre; and several assaults in suc- 
cession were made on the place with equal deteimination on the 
part of the besiegers and the besieged. On the 18th of July 1191, 
in spite of the energetic resistance offered by the garrison, which 
defended itself “as a lion defends his blood-stained den,” St. Jean 
d’Acre surrendered. The terms of capitulation stated that 200,000 
pieces of gold should be paid to the chiefs of the Christian army ; 
that 1600 prisoners and the wood of the true cross shOuld be given 
up to them; and that the garrison as well as all the people of tha 
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town should remain in the conquorors’ power, pending full execu- 
tion of the treaty. 

Philip Augustus returned to France after the capture of St. Joan AD. 1191, 
d'Acra, because he considered the ultimate success of the crusade ayouptus 
impossible, and his return nocessary for the interests of France and returns to 
for his own. Ile was right in thus thinking and acting ; and King Franoe, 
Richard, when insultingly reproaching him for it, did not foresee 
that a year later he would himself be doing the same thing, and 
would give up the crusade without having obtained any thing more 
for Christendom except fresh reverses, 

On the 31st of July, 1191, Philip, loaving wilh the aymy of the 

crusaders, 10,000 foot and 500 knights, under the command of 
Duke Hugh of Burgundy, who had orders to obey King Richard, 
set sail for France; and, a fow days after Christmas in the same 
year, landed in his kingdom, and forthwith resumed, at Fontaine- 
bleau according to some, and at Paris according to others, the Results of 
regular direction of his government, Thus ended the third crusade, the ie 
undertakon by the three greatesh sovereigns and the throe greatest ene 
armies of Christian Europe, and with the loudly proclaimed object 
of retaking Jerusalem, from the infidels and re-establishing a king 
over the sepulchre of Jesus Christ. The Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa perished in it boforo he had trodden the soil of Palestine. 
King Philip Augustus retired from it voluntarily, so soon as ex- 
perience had foreshadowed to him the impossibility of success. 
King Richard abandoned it perforce, after having exhausted upon 
it his heroism and hiy knightly pride, The threo armies, at the 
moment of departure from Turope, amounted, according to the 
historians of the time, to 500,000 or 600,000 men, of whom 
scarcely 100,000 returned ; and the only result of tho third crusade 
was to leave as hend over all the most bonutiful provinces of Mus. 
sulman Asia and Africa, Saladin, the most illusizious and most able 
chieftain, in war and in politics, that Islamry had produced since 
Mahomet, 

From the end of the twelfth to tho middle of the thirteenth Remaining 

century, between the crusade of Philip Augustue and that of Saint °xpedi- 
Anger : ; tions to 

Louis, it is usual io count throe crusades, over which we will not the Holy 

linger, Two of these crusades, one, from 1195 to 1198, under Lend. 

Henry VI., emperor of Germany, and the other, from 1216 to 1240, 

under the Emperor Frederick IT. and Andyew IL, king of Hungary, 

are unconnected with France and almost oxclusively German, or, in 

origin and xange, confined to Eastern Europe. They led, in Syria, 

Palestine, ang Egypt, to wars, negotiations, and manifold compli- 

cations ; Jerusalem foll once more, for a while, into the hans of 
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the Christians; and there, on the 18th of Marth, 1229, in the 
church of the Resurrection, the Emperor Frederick IL., at that times 
excommunicated by Pope Gregory IX., placed with his own hands 
the royal crown upon his head. But these events, confused, dis- 
connected and short-lived as ihey were, did not produce in the 
West, and especially in France, any considerable reverberation, 
and did not exercise upon the relative situations of Europe-and 
Asia, of Christendom and Islamry, any really historical influence, 

The expedition which led to the conquest of Constantinople and 
to the foundation (1204) of a Latin empire in the East so far 
interests Frenchmen, that it was a Frenchman, Geoffroy de Ville. 
hardouin, seneschal of Theobald IIL. count of Champagne, who, 
after having been one of the chief actors in it, wrote the history 
of it; and his work, strictly historical as to facts, and admirably 
epic n description of character and warmth of colouring, is one of 
the earliest and finest monuments of French literature. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, whilst the enter. 
prises which were still called crusades were becoming more and 
more degenerate in character and potency, there was born in France, 
on the 25th of April, 1215, not merely the prince, but the man 
who was to be the most worthy representative and the most de- 
voted slave of that religious and moral passion which had inspired 
the crusades Louis IX., though born to the purple, a powerful 
king, a valiant warrior, a splendid knight, and an object of reverence 
to all those who at a distance observed his life, and of affection to 
all those who approached his person, was neither biassed nor in- 
toxicated by any such human glories and deliglts ; neither in his 
thoughts nor in his conduct did they ever occupy the foromost 
place ; before all and above all he wished to be, and was indeed, a 
Christian, a true Christian, guided and governed by the idea and the 
resolve of defending the Christian faith and fulfilling the Christian 
law. Had he been born in the most lowly condition, as the world 
holds, ox, as religion, the most commanding; hac he been obscure, 
needy, a priest, a monk, or a hermit, he could not have been more 
constantly and more zealously filled with the desire of living as a 
faithful servant of Jesus Christ, and of ensuring, by pious obedience 
to God here, the salyation of his soul hereafter. This is the peculiar 
and original characteristic of St. Louis, and a fact rare and probably 
unique in the history of kings. (He was canonized on the 11th of 
August, 1297; and during twenty-four years nine successive popes 
had prosecuted the customary inquizies as to his faith and life.) 

In the first years of his government, when he had reached his 
majority, there was nothing to show that the idea of the crusade 
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occupied Louis TX.’s mind; and it was only in 1239, when he 
fyas now four and iwonty, that ib showed itself vividly in hin. 
Some of his principal vassals, the Counts of Champagne, Brittany, 
and Micon had raised an army of crusaders, and wore getting 
veady to start for Palestine ; and the king was not contented with 
giving them encouragement, but “he desired that Amaury do 
Montfort, his constable, should, in his namo, serve Jesus Christ in 
this war; and for that reason he gave his arms and assigned to 
him per day a sum of money for which Amaury thanked him on 
his knecs, that is, did him homage, accorling to the usage of those 


times. And the crusaders wore mighty pleased to have this lord 


with them.” 

Five years afterwards, at the close of 1244, Louis foll seriously zines _ 
ill at Pontoise, and having recovered, took the cross in consequence ona 
of a vow he had made to that effect. Tho crusades, however, 
although they still remained an object of roligious and knightly 
aspiralion, were from the political point of view decried; and, 
without daring to say so, many men of weight, lay or ecclesiastical, 
had no desire to take part in them, Undor the influonco of this 
public feeling, timidly oxhibited but seriously cherishod, Louis co-- 
tinued, for three years, to apply himself to the interior concerns of 
his kingdom and to his relations with the European powers, as if 
he had no other idea. At last, in June, 1248, after having received 
at St. Denis, together with the oriflamme, the scrip and stall of a 
pilgrim, he took leave, at Corbeil or Cluny, of his mother, Queon A.D. 1248 
Blanche, whom he loft regent during his absonce, with the fullost He ig 
powers. “Most swoet faix son,” said she, anbracing him, “ fair Crusade, 
tender son, I shall never soo you more; full well my hoart assures 
me.” Ile took with him Queon Marguerito of Provence, his wife, 
who had declared that she would never part from him, On arriving 
in the early part of August at Aigues-Mortes, he found assembled 
there a fleet of thirty-cight vessels with a certain number of trans 
port-ships which he had hired from tho republic of Gonos; ond 
they were to convey io the Hast tho troops and personal retinuo of 
the king himself. The number of thoso vessels proves that Louis 
was far from bringing ono of those vast armics with which the first 
crusades had been familiar; it even appears that he had been 
careful to get rid of such mobs, for, before ombarking, he sont away 
nearly ten thousand bowmen, Gonoese, Venetian, Pisan, and even 
French, whom he had at first engaged, and of whom, alter inspection, 
he desired nothing further, Tho sixth crusade was the porsonal 
achievement of St, Louis, nol the ollypring of a popular movement, 
and he carried it out with a picked army, furnished by the feudal 
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chivalry and by the religious and military orders dedicated to the 
service of the Holy Land. © 

The Isle of Cyprus was the trysting-place appointed for all the 
forces of the expedition. Louis arrived there on the 12th of 
September, 1248, and reckoned upon iemaming there only a few 
days; for it was Egypt that he was in a hurry to reach. The 
French, however, left the island only in May, 1249, and, im spite 
of violent gales of wind, which dispersed a large number of vessels, 
they arrived on the 4th of June before Damietta, which was taken 
without the least difficulty. St. Louis and the crusaders unfor- 
tunately committed the same fault there as in the Isle of Cyprus: 
they halted there for an indefinite time. They were expecting 
fresh crusaders; and they spent the time of expectation in 
quarrelling over the partition of the booty taken in the city. 

At length, on the 20th of November, 1249, after more than five 
months’ inactivity at Damietta, the crusaders put themselves once 
more in motion, with the determination of marching upon Babylon, 
that outskirt of Cairo, now called Old Cairo, which the greater 
part of thom, in their ignorance, mistook for the real Babylon, and 
where they flattered themselves they would find immense riches 
and avenge the olden sufferings of the Hebrew captives. The 
Mussulmans had found time to recover from their first fright and 
to organize, at all points, a vigorous resistance. On the 8th of 
February, 1250, a battle took place twenty leagues from Darmictta, 
ati Mansourah (the city of victory), on the right bank of the Nile. 
The king’s brother, Robert, count of Artois, marched with the 
vanguard, and obtained an early success; elated by this result, he 
rushed forward into the town, where he found the Mussulmans 
numerous and perfectly rallied; in a few moments the count of 
Artois fell pierced with wounds, and more than 300 knights of his 
train, the same number of English, together with their leader 
William Longsword, and 280 Templars, paid with their lives for 
the senseless ardour of the Fiench prince. 

The king hurried up in all haste to the aid of his brother; but 
he had scarcely arrived, and as yet knew nothing of his brother's 
fate, when he himself engaged so impetuously in the battle that he 
was on the point of being taken prisoner by six Saracens who had 
already seized the reins of his horse. He was defending himself 
vigorously with his sword when several of his knights came up 
with him and set him free, He asked one of them if he had any 
news of his brother; and the other answered, “ Certainly I have 
news of him : for T am sure that he isnow in Paradf&e.” ‘¢ Praised 
bo God!” answered the king, with a tear or two, and went on with 
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his fighting. Tho battle-field was loft that day to the cinsadors ; 
ut they were nob allowed to occupy it as conquorors, for throo 
days afterwards, on the 11th of February, 1250, tho camp of St. 
Louis was assailed by clouds of Saracons, horso and foot, Mame- 
lukes and Bodouins, All surprise had vanished ; the Mussulmans 
measured at a glance tho numbers of the Christians, and attacked 
thems in full assurance of success, whatever heroism they might 
display ; and the crusadors thomselves indulged in no more sols 
illusion, and thought only of defending thomsclves. An attempt 
was made by the king of Franco to negociate with tho enemy, but 
1o no purpose, and on the 5th of April, 1250, the crusaders do- 


cided upon retreating, 

This was the most doplorablo scone of a doplorable drama; and, Retreat of 
at the same time it was, for the king, an occasion for displaying, in a aoe 
their most sublime and most attractive traits, all the virtues of the : 
Christian, Whilst sickness and famine wore dovastating tho camp, 

Louis made himsolf visitor, physician, and comforter; and his 

presence and his words oxercised upon tho worst cases a soarching 

influence. But neither his courage nox his servants’ devotion were 

enough to ensure suocess oven to the rotroat; a truco was about to 

be concluded, and tho Mussulman was taking off his ving from his 

finger as a pledge that ho would observe it, “ But during this,” 

says Joinville, “there took placo a great mishap. A. twailor of a 

sergeant, whose name was Marcel, began calling to our people, 
‘Sirs knights, surrender, for such is the king’s command: cause te Louis t 
not the king’s doth,’ All thought that it was tho king's oom- fe ‘Mus. 
mand; and they gave up thoir swords to tho Saracens,” ‘Boing sulmang, 
forthwith declaved prisoners, the king and all the ronguard wore 

removed to Mansourah ; the king by boat; and his two brothors, 

the Counts of Anjou and Poiliors, and oll the other ornsaders, 

drawn up in a body and shackled, followed on Loot on tho river. 

bank. The advance-guard. and all the rest of the army soon mat 

the same fate. 

Ten thousand prisoners—this was all that romained of the 
crusade that had started cighteen months before from Aigues. 
Mortes, Nevortholoss the lofty bearing and the pioty of tho king 
stil inspired the Mussulmans with groat respect A nogotiation 
was opened between him and the Sulian Malek-Moaddam, who, 
haying previously freed him from his chains, had him treated with 
a certain magnificence ; he perceived that he had to do with an in- 
domitable spirit ; and he did not insist any longer upon more than 
the surrendor of"Dainietta and on yansom of 500,000 livres (that 
ig, about 10,132,000 france, or 405,2802, of modern money. “I 
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will pay willingly 500,000 livres for the deliverance of my people,” 
said Louis, “and I will give up Damietta for the deliverance of thy 
own person, for I am not a man who ought to be bought and sold 
for money.” “By my faith,” said the sultan, “ the Frank is liberal 
not to have haggled about so large a sum. Go tell him that I will 
give him 100,000 livres to help towards paying the ransom.” On the 
7th of May, 1250, the faithful friend and companion of Saint'Louis, 
Geoffrey de Sargines, gave up to the emirs the keys of Damietta ; 
and the Mussulmans entered in tumultuously. Tho king waa 
awaiting aboard his ship for the payment which his people were to 
make for the release of his brother, the Count of Poitiers; and 
when he saw approaching a bark on which he recognised his 
brother, ‘Light up; light up!” he cried instantly to his sailors ; 
which was the signal agreed upon for setting out. And leaving 
forthwith the coast of Egypt, the flees which bore the remains of 
the Christian army made sail for the shores of Palestine. 

The king, having arrived at St. Jean d’Acre on the 14th of May, 
1250, accepted, without shrinking, the trial imposed upon him by 
his unfortunate situation. Twice he believed he was on the point 
of accomphishing his desire—~the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre 
from the Mussulmans, and the re-establishment of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. Towards the end of 1250, and again, in 1252, the 
Sulten of Aleppo and Damascus, and the Emirs of Egypt, being 
engaged in a violent struggle, made offers to him, by turns, of 
restoring the kingdom of Jerusalem if he would form an active 
alliance with one or the other party against its enemies. Louis 
sought means of accepting either of these offers without neglecting 
his previous engagements, and without compromising the fate of 
the Christians still prisoners in Egypt, or living in the territories of 
Aleppo and Damascus ; but, during tho negotiations entered upon 
with a view to this end, the Mussulmans of Syria and Egypt sus- 
pended their differences, and made common cause against the 
remnants of the Christian crusaders ; and all hope of re-entering 
Jerusalem by these means vanished away. Another time, the 
Sultan of Damascus, touched by Louis’ pious perseverance, had 
word sent to him that he, if he wished, could go ona pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem and should find himself in perfect safety. “The king,” 
says Joinville, “held a great council; and none urged him to go, 
Tt was shown unto him that if he, who was the greatest king in 
Christendom, performed his pilgrimage without delivering the Holy 
City from the enemies of God, all the other kings agd other pilgrims 
who came after him would hold themeelves content with doing just 
a8 much, and would trouble themselyes no more about the de- 
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liverance of Jerusalem.” Richard Coour de Lion, sixty yoars 
before, had refused to cast oven a look upon Jerusalem, when he 
was unable to deliver hor from her enemies. Louis, just as 
Richard had, vofusod the incomplete antisfaclion which had beon 
pffered him, and for nearly four years, spent hy him on tho coasts 
of Palestine and Syria since his departure from Damiotla, from 
125040 1254, he expended, in small works of picty, sympathy, 
protection, and care for the frturo of the Chiistian populations in 
Asia, his time, his slongth, his pecuniary resources, an tho ardour 
of a soul which could not romain idly abandoned to sorrowing over 
great desires unsatisfied. 

At the commencement of the year 1253, at Sidon, the ramparts ap, 1262 
of which he was engaged in repairing, he heard that his mother, ee ae 
Queen Blanche, had dicd at Paris on the 27th of November, 1252. Gastite, 
This melancholy news induced him to return to Kurope; he em- 
barked at St. Jean d’Acre, on the 24th of April, 1254, carrying A.D, 1254 
away with him, on thirteen vessels, large and small, Quoon inlay 
Marguerite, his childven, his personal rotinue, ant his own move Palestino, 
immediate men-al-arms, and loaving the Christinns of Syria, for 
their protection in his namo, a hundred kuiglits under tho ordovs of 
Geoffrey de Sarginos, that comrado of lis in whose bravery and 
pious fealty he had the most entixo confidence, After two months 
and a half at sea, the king and his fleet ariived, on the 8th of July, 

1954, off the port of Hyéros, whore ho landed, and, passing slowly 
through France, he made his solomn entry into Paris on the 7th of 
September, 1254, 
For seven years aftor his return, to Franco, from 1254 to 1261, State of 
Louis seemod to think uo more about thom, and thore is nothing te Cb 
: & tinns in 
to show that ho spoke of thom ovon to his most iutimate coufidants ; the Hast. 
but, in. spite of his apparent calmnoss, ho was living, so fir as they 
wero concerned, in a continual ferment of imagination and intemal 
fever, ever flattering himsolf that somo favourable circumstance 
would call him back to his interruptod work, And he had ronson 
to believe that circumstances were responsive to his wishes, ‘I'he 
Christians of Palestine and Syria wore a prey to perils and ovila 
which became more pressing ovory day; tho cross was boing 
humbled at one time before the Tarlors of Tohingis-Khan, at 
another before the Mussulmans of Egypt ; Pope Urban was calling 
upon the King of France; and Geoffrey de Sargines, tho heroic 
representative whom Louis had left in St, Jenn d’Acre, at the 
head of a small garrison, was writing to him that ruin was im- 
minent and speedy succour indispensable to prevent it, In 1261, 
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Louis held, at Paris, a parliament at which, without any talk of a 
new crusade, measures were taken which revealed an idea of if: 
there were decrees for fasts and prayers on behalf of the Christians 
of the East, and for frequent and earnest military drill. In 1268, 
the crusade was openly preached ; taxes were levied, even on the 
clerzy, for the purpose of contributing towards it; and princes and. 
barong bound themselves to take part in it. Lowis was all approval 
and encouragement, without declaring his own intention, Tn 1267, 
a parliament was convoked at Paris, The king, at first, conversed 
discreetly with some of his barons about the new plan of crusade ; 
and then, suddenly, having had the precious relics deposited in the 
Holy Chapel set before the eyes of the assembly, he opened the 
session by ardently exhorting those present “to avenge the insult 
which had so long been offered to the Saviour in the Holy Land, 
and to recover the Christian heritage possessed, for our sins, hy the 
infidels.” Next year, on the 9th February, 1268, at o new 
parliament assembled at Paris, the king took an oath to start in the 
month of May, 1270. 

Saint Louis left Paris on the 16th of March, 1270, a sick man 
almost already, but with soul content, and probably the only one 
without misgiving in the midst of all his comrades. It was once 
more at Aigues-Mortes that he went to embark. All was as yet 
dark and undecided as to the plan of the expedition. At last, on 
the 2nd of July, 1270, he set sail without any one’s knowing and 
without the king’s telling any one whither they were going. It 
was only in Sardinia, after four days’ halt at Cagliari, that Louis 
announced to the chiefs of the crusade, assembled aboard his ship 
the Mountjoy, that he was making for Tunis, and that their 
Christian work would commence there, The King of Tunis 
(as he was then called), Mohammed Mostanser, had for some time 
been talking of his desire to become a Christian, if he could bo 
efficiently protected. against the seditions of his subjects. Louis 
welcomed with transport the prospect of Musaulman conversions. 
“Ah!” he cried, “if I could only see myself the gossip and sponsor 
of go great a godson |” 

But on the 17th of July, when the fleet arrived before Tunis, 
the admiral, Florent de Varennes, probably without the king’s 
orders, and with that want of reflection which was conspicuous at 
each step of the enterprise, immediately took possession of the 
harbour and of some Tunisian vessels as prize, and sent word to 
the king “that he had only to support him an@ that the dis- 
embareation of the troops might be effected in perfect safety.” 
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Thus war was commenced at the vory first momont against the 
Plussulman prince whom there had beon a promise of soving before 
long a Christian. 
At the end of o fortnight, after some fights between iho Tu- 
nisians and the crusaders, so much political and military blindness 
produced its natural consequences, On tho 31d of August Lonis His itinese 
was attacked by the epidemic fover, and obliged to keep his hed 
in his tent; the illness soon took an unfavourable tw, and no 
hopes of recovery could be entertained. It was announced to 
him, on the 24th of August, that envoys from the Emperor 
Michael Paleologus had landed at Capa Carthage, with ordars to 
demand his intervention with his brother Charles, king of Sicily, 
to deter him from making war on the but Intely re-ostablished 
Greek empire. Louis summoned all his sirength to recoive thom 
in his tent, in the prosence of certain of his counsellors, who were 
uneasy at the fatigue he was imposing upon himself. “I promise 
you, if I live,” said ho to the onvoys, “to co-operate, so far as T 
may be able, in what your mastor demands of me; moanwhile, I 
exhort you to have pationce, and be of good couugo.” This was 
his last political act, and his last concorn with tho aftairs of the 
world; henceforth ho was occupied only with pious cifusions 
which had a bearing at one timo on his hopes for his soul, at 
another on those Christinn interesigs which had been so dear to 
him all hia life. Ho kept ropeating his customary orisona in, a low 
voice; and he was heard murmuring theso broken words: “ Tair 
Si God, have morey on this people tliat bideth here, and bring 
them back to their own Jand! Let them not fall into the hands of 
their enemies, and lef thom not bo constrained to dony Thy namo |” 
And at the samo time that he thus oxpressed his sad raflootions 
upon the situation in which he was loaving hia army and his 
_poople, he cried from time to time, as he raised himsolf on his bed, 
“Jerusalem | Jerusalem | we will go wp to Jertenlom |” During the 
night of the 24th-25th of August ho ceased to speak, all the time 
continuing to show that ho was in full possossion of his sensos ; 
he insisted upon receiving extreme unction out of bed, and lying 
upon a coarse sack-cloth covered wilh cinders, with the cross 
before him ; and on Monday, tho 26th of August, 1270, at 8 pam, 
he departed in peace, whilst uttering thoso his last words: “ Father, ar Pi 
after the oxample of the Divine Master, into Thy hands I commend (Auge 36), 
my spirit |” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE KINGSHIP, THE OOMMONERS AND THE THIRD ESTATE, 


erie of AT the first glance, two facts strike us in the history of the king- 

the each ship in France. It was in France that it adopted soonest and most 

kingship. persistently maintained its fundamental principle, heredity ; only 
in France was there, at any time during eight centuries, but a single 
king and a singlo line of kings, Unity and heredity, those two 
essential principles of monarchy, have been the invariable charac- 
teristics of the kingship in France. 

A second fact, less apparent and less remarkable, but, never- 
theless, not without importance or without effect upon the history 
of the kingship in France, is the extreme variety of character, of 
faculties, of intellectual and moral bent, of policy and persbnal 
conduct amongst the French kings, Absolute monarchical power 
in France was, almost in every successive reign, singularly modi- 
fied, being at one time aggravated and at another alleviated accord- 
ing to the ideas, sentiments, morals, and spontaneous instincts of 
the monarchs. Nowhere else, throughout the great Fwropean 
monarchies, has the difference between. kingly personages exercised 
so much influence on government and national condition. In that 
country the free action of individuals has filled a prominent place 
and taken a prominent part in the course of events, 

Tt has been shown how insignificant and ineyt, as sovereigns, 
were the first three successors of Hugh Capet. The goodness to 
his people displayed by King Robert was the only kingly trait 
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which, during that period, doserved to leavo ® traco in history, 
athe kingship appoarod once moro with the altributes of onergy 
and efficiency on the accvssion of Louis VI., son of Philip L 
Brought up in tho monastery of St. Denis, ho hal tho good fortuna 
to find there a follow-stwlent capable of becoming o king’s coun- 
sellor, Sugar, a child born at St. Denis, of obscure parontage, and 
three or four years youngur than Prince Louis, had beon brought up 
for chatity’s sake in tho abbey, aud tho Abbot Adam, who had 
perceived his natural abilities, had taken pains to developo them. 
A bond of estcem and mutual friendship was formed botweon the 
two young people, both of whom were disposed to carnost thought 
and eamest living; and when, in L108, Louis asconded the throne, 
the monk Suger becamo his adviser whilst remaining his friend, 

A very small kingdom was at that time tho domain belonging 
properly and directly to tho King of France, [lo-de-J'rance, strictly 
so called, and a part of Ovloauness (VOrléanais), protty nearly the 
five departments of the Svino, Seino-ct-Oiso, Seing-ct-Marno, Oise 
and Loiret, besides, through recent acquisition, Fronch Vexin 
(which bordered on the Ilo-le-Franco and had for its chiof place 
Pontoise, heing soparated by the little River pte fom Norman 
Vexin, of which Roucn was the capital), half the countship of Sens 
and the countship of Bourges~such was the whole of its extent. 
But this limited State was as lablo to agitation, and often as 
troublous and ag toilsome to govern as tho very groatost of modem 
States. It was full of petty lords, almost sovereigns in their own 
estates, and suffivionlly strong to struggle against their kingly 
suzerain, who had, besides, all around his domains, several uoigh- 
hours moro powerful than himaolf in the extont and population of 
their States. Bub lord and peasant, layman and eeclesiastie, castle 
and county and the churches of france ware not lony discovering, 
that, if the kingdom was small, it had vmily w king, Louis did 
not direct to a distance from home his ainbition and hia efforts; it 
was within his own dominion, to chuck the violence of tho strong 
against tho weak, to put a stop to the yuarruls of tho strong amongst 
themselves, 1o make an end, in Franco at least, of unrighteousness 
and devastation, and to establish thore some sort of order and some 
sort of justice, that he displayed his energy and his perseverance. 
Sometimes, when the poople and their habitual protectors, the 
bishops, invoked his aid, Louis would carry his arms beyond his 
own dominions, by solo vight of justico and kingship, “It is 
known,” says Sugor, “that kings have long hands,” 

-Anto his relaifons with his two powerful neighbours, the King of eed St 


England, duke of Normandy, and the Emporor of Germany, Louis his neigh- 
it hours, 
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the Fat (such was his surname) introduced the same watchfulness, 
the same firmness, and, at need, the same warlike energy, whilsé 
observing the same moderation and the same policy of holding aloof 
from all turbulent or indiscreet ambition, adjusting his pretensions 
to his power, and being more concerned to govern his kingdom 
efficiently than to add to it by conquest. Twice, in 1109 and in 
1116, he had war in Normandy with Henry I, king of England, 
and he therein was guilty of certain temerities resulling in a reverse, 
which he hastened to repair during a vigorous prosecution of the 
campaign; but, when once his honour was satisfied, he showed a 
ready inclination for the peace which the pope, Calixtus IZ, in 
council at Rome, succeeded in establishing between the two rivals, 
The war with the Emperor of Germany, Henry V., in 1124, 
appeared, at the first blush, a more serious matter. The emperor 
had raised a numerous army of Lorrainers, Allemannians, Bavarians, 
Suabians, and Saxons, and was threatening the very city of Rheims 
with instant attack, ‘Louis hastened to put himself in position ; 
he went and took solemnly, at the altar of St. Denis, the banner of 
that patron of the kingdom, and flew with a meré handful of men 
to confront the enemy, and parry the first blow, calling on the 
whole of France to follow him, France summoned the flower of 
her chivalry ; and at the news of this mighty host, and of the 
ardour with which they were animated, the Emperor Henry V. 
advanced no farther, and, before long, “marching, under some pre- 
text, towards other places, he preferred the shame of retreating like 
a coward to the risk of exposing his empire and himeelf to certain 
destruction, After this victory, which was more than ag great as 
a triumph on the field of battle, the Fronch returned every one to 
their homes.” 

The three elementy which contributed to the formation and 
character of the kingship in France, the German element, the 
Roman element, and the Christian element, appear in conjunction 
in the reign of Louis the Fat, In his last days he found great 
cause for rejoicing as a father. William VIL., duke of Aquitaine, 
had, at his death, entrusted to him the guardianship of his daughter 
Eleanor, heiress of all his dominions, that is to say, of Poitou, of 
Saintonge, of Gascony, and of the Basque country, the most beau- 
tiful provinces of the south-west of France from the lower Loire to 
the Pyrenees. A marriage between Eleanor and Louis the Young, 
already sharing his father’s throne, was soon concluded ; it took 
place at Bordeaux, at the end of July, 1137, and on the 8th of 
August following, Louis the Young, on his way batk to Paris, was 
crowned at Poitiers as duke of Aquitaine, He there learned 
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that the king his father had lately died, on tho 1st of August. 
Louis the Fat waa fer from foresesing the deplorablo issuos of tho 
“narriage which ho regarded as ono of the blessings of his reign. 

In spite of its Jong dumbion of forty-three yoars, tho reign of Barron. 

Louis VIL. called the Young, was a periodt barren of evonta aud 2989 of 

2 his reign 

of persons worthy of keeping a place in history. Wo havo already 

had the story of this king’s uniortunato erusado, Lhe commencement 

at Antioch of his ibroglio with his wifo, Heanor of Aquitaine, 

and the subsequent divorcee. A pelty war or a sullen strify be- 

tween the Kings of France and Tugland, petty quarrels of Louis 

with some of tho greal lords of his kingdom, certain rigorous 
measures ogainst certain districts in travail of local liberties, tho 

first bubblings of that religious formentation which resultod before 

long, in the south of France, in the crusade against tho Albigensions 

—guch were the facts which went to make up with somowhat of 
insipidity the annals of this roign. So long as Suger Nved the 
kingship preserved, at home, the wisdom which it had hoon accus- 

tomed to display, and abroad tho respect it had acquired under 

Louis the Fat; but at the doath of Suger it wont on languishing 

and declining without oncountering any gyeab obstacles, [1 was 
reserved for Louis tho Young's son, Philip Augustus, to open for 
France and for tho kingship in France a now era of strength and 
progress. 

Philip II., to whom hislory has preserved tho name of Philip ap, 1180 
Augustus, given him by his contomporarios, had shared the crown, abn 
been anointed, and taken to wifo Isabel of Lluinault, a year before Augnetua 
the death of Louis VIT. put him in possession of tho kingdom, 

He was as yot only fifteen, and his father, by his will, had loft 

him under the guidance of Philip of Alsace, count of Flandors, as 
regont, and of Robort Clomont, marshal of Iranoa, as governor. 

But Philip, though ho began his reign under this doublo influence, 

goon let it be soon that he intendad to reign by himaslf, and to 
reign with vigour; it was not granted to Philip Augustus to ro- gheracter 
suscitate the Trankish empire of Charlemagno, a work impossible of ee 
for him or any one whatsoovor in the twolfih and thirtoonth con. PY 
turies; but he made tho extension and territorial construction of 

che iringdom of France the chief aim of his life, and in that work 

he waa successful, Out of tho forty-three years of his roign, 
twenty-six at tho least were war-yoars, devoted to that vory pur. 
pose. During the first six, it was with some of his great Jrench 
yaasils, the Count of Champagne, the Duke of Burgundy, and 
syen the Count of Flanders, sometime regent, that Philip had to 

do battle, for they all sought e pent by his minority 80 as +0 
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make themselves independent and aggrandize themselves at the 
expense of the crown; but, once in possession of the personas 
power as well as the title of king, it was, from 1187 to 1216, 
against three successive kings of England, Henry II., Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, and John Lackland, masters of the most beautiful 
provinces of France, that Philip directed his persistent efforts. 
They were in respect of power, of political capacity and military 
popularity, his most formidable foes; he managed, however, to hold 
his own against them ; and when, after Richard’s death, he had to 
do with John Lackland, he had over him, even more than over his 
brother Richard, immense advantages. He made such use of them 
that after six years’ struggling, from 1199 to 1205, he deprived 
John of the greater part of his French possessions, Anjou, Nor- 
mandy, Touraine, Maine, and Poitou. Philip would have been 
quite willmg to dispense with any legal procedure by way of 
sanction to his conquests, but John furnished him with an excel- 
lent pretext; for on the 3rd of April, 1203, he assassinated with 
his own hand, in the tower of Rouen, his young nephew Arthur, 
duke of Brittany, and in that capacity vassal of Philip Augustus, 
to whom he was coming to do homage. The king of France thus 
recovered possession of nearly all the territories which his father, 
Louis VIL, had kept but for a moment, He added, in succession, 
other provinces to his dominions ; in such wise that the kingdom 
of France which was limited, as we have seen, under Louis the 
Fat, to the Le-de-France and certain portions of Picardy and 
Orleanness, comprised besides, at the end of the reign of Philip 
Augustus, Vermandois, Artois, the two Vexins, French and Nor- 
man, Berri, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Poitou, Touraine, and Au- 
vergne, 

In 1206 the territorial work of Philip Augusius was well nigh 
completed ; but his wars were not over. John Lackland when 
worsted kicked against the pricks, and was incessantly hankering, 
in his antagonism to the King of France, after hostile alliances and 
local conspiracies, easy to hatch amongst certain feudal lorda dis- 
contented with their suzerain, Being on intimate terms with his 
nephew, Otho IV., emperor of Germany and the foe of Philip 
Angustus, he urged him to prepare fora grand attack upon the 
King of France, and the two allies had won over to thoir coalition 
some of his most important vassals, amongst othera, Renaud de 
Dampierre, count of Boulogne, The invasion of England, boldly 
attempted by Philip, proved a failure; on the 8th of April, 1213, 
he convoked, at Soissons, his principal vassals or Allies, explained 
to them the grounds of his design against the King of England, 
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and, by a sort of special confedeiation, they bound themselves, all 
®f them, to support him, One of the most considerable vassals, 
however, the sometime regent of Franee dming the minority of 
Philip, Ferrand, count of Vander, did not attend the meeting to 
which ho had been summoned and declayed lis intention of taking 

no part in tho war against England, “ By all the saints of Franco,” 

erie? Philip, ‘cither Franco shall become Flandors, oy Flanders 
France!” He entered Flanders accordingly, besioged and took 

several of the richest cities in the country, Cassel, Ypros, Bruges, 

and Courtrai, and pitched his camp before the walls of Ghent, “ to 

lower,” as he said, “tho pride of the men of Ghent and make thom 

bond their necks beneath the yoke of kings.” Tho confedorates 

had at their bead the Emporor Otho TV., who had already won the 
reputation of a brave and able soldier; and thoy numbered in their 

ranks soveral of the greatest lords, German, Flemish, and Dutch, 

and Hugh de Boves, the most dreaded of those adventuvors in the 

pay of wealthy princes who were known. at that time by the name 

of roadsters (routiers, morcenaries), They proposed, ib was said, 

to diamember France; and a promise to that ollect had beon made 

by the Emperor Otho to his principal chiofiains assembled in secret 
conference, * Tt is against Philip himsolf and him alone,” he had 

said io them, “that we must direct all our efforis; it is ho who 

must be slain first of all, for it is he alone who opposes us and 

makes himself ow foo in every thing. When ho is dead, you will 

be able to subdue and dlivicle the kingdom according Lo our pleas 110; 

as for thee, Ronaul, thou shalt taka Péronne and all Vormandois ; 

Tlugh shall bo master of Boauvais, Salisbury of Dreux, Conrail of 

Mantes togethor with Vexin, and us for thoe, Ferrand, thou shalt 

have Paris,” 

The two armies marchod over tho Low Countriss and Flandors, AW. 1214 

seeking out both of them tho most favourable position for cum- seem 
mencing tho attack, On Sunday, tho 27th of July, 1214, Philip 
had halted near the bridgo of Bouvines, not far from Lille, and wag 
vesting under an ash boside a small chapel dedicated to St. Potor, 
There came running to him a mossenger, sont by Guéyin, bishop of 
Senlis, his confidant in war og woll og govornment, and bronght 
him word that his roar-guard, allacked by the Emporor Otho, was 
not sufficiont to resist him. Philip wont into tho chapol, sail o 
short prayer, and criod ag ho came out, “ ITasta wo forward to the 
rogcue of our comrades!” Then ho put on his armour, mounted 
his horse, and anade swiftly for the point of attack, amidst the 
shouts of all those who wore about him, “’l'o arms! to arms |” 

Both armios numbered in their ranks not only all the foudal 
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important chivalry on the two sides, but burgher-forces, those from thg 
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majority of the great cities of Flanders being for Otho, and those 
from sixteen towns or communes of France for Philip Augustus. 
These communal forces evidently filled an important place in the 
king’s army at Bouvines, and maintained it brilliantly. The battle 
was not the victory of Philip Augustus, alone, over a coalitign of 
foreign princes; the victory was the work of king and people, barons, 
knights, burghers, and peasants of Ile-de-France, of Orleanness, of 
Picardy, of Normandy, of Champagne, and of Burgundy, And 
this union of different classes and different populations in a senti- 
ment, a contest and a triumph shared in common was a decisive 
step in the organization and unity of France. The victory of Bou- 
yines marked the commencement of the time at which men might 
speak and indeed did speak, by one single name, of the French. 
The nation in France ard the kingship in France on that day rose 
out of and above the feudal system. 

Philip Augustus was about the same time apprised of his son 
Louis’ success on the banks of the Loire. The incapacity and 
swaggering insolence of King John had made all his Poitevine 
ales disgustel with him; he had been obliged to abandon his 
attack upon the King of France in the provinces, and the insur. 
rection, growing daily more serious, of the English barons and 
clagy for the purpose of obtaining Magna Charta, was preparing 
for him other reverses, He had coased to be a dangerous rival to 
Philip. 

The organization of the kingdom, the nation, and the kingship 
in France was not the only great event and tho only great achieve- 
ment of that epoch. At the same tame that this political movement 
was going on in the State, a religious and intellectual ferment was 
making head in the Church and in mon’s minds; in the course of 
this active and salutary participation in the affairs of the world, 
the Christian clergy lost somewhat of their primitive and proper 
character ; religion in their hands was a means of powor as well as 
of civilization ; and its: principal members became xich and fre- 
quently substituted material weapons for the spiritual authority 
which had originally been their only reliance, Morals had sunk 
far below the laws, and religion was in depivrable contrast to 
morals. It was uot laymen only who abandoned themselves with 
impunity to every excess of violence and licentionsness ; scandals 
were frequent amongst the clergy themselves ; bishoprics and other 
ecclesiastical benofices, publicly sold or left by will, passed down 
through families from father to son, and from husband to wife, and 
the possessions of the Church served for dowry to the daughters of 
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bishops. Absolution was ab a low quolation in the market, and 
*yedemption for sins of the greatest onormity cost scarcely the prico 

of founding a church or a monastory. In the midst of such irre 

gularitios, tho eleventh ani iwolfth conturies saw the outhreak of a 

grand, religious, moral and intellectual fermentation, and it was the 

Church hersolf that had the honour and the power of taking the Reforms in 

initiative in the roformation, Undor tho iniluonce of Gregory VII, *¢°hureh. 

the rigour of the popes began to declare itself against the scandals 

of the opiscopate, the traffic in ecolusinstical benefices and tho bad 
“morals of the secular clergy, At the same timo, austere mon 

exorled themsclves to rekindle the fervour of imonastic life, re- 

established xigid rules in tho cloister, and refilled the monasteries by 

their preaching ond oxample. Rich and poworful laymen, filled 

with ardour for thoir faith or fear for thoir olernal welfare, went 

sceking after soliiudo, and devoted themselves to prayer in the 

monastorios they had founded or enriched with their wealth ; whole 

familics were disporsod amongst various religious houses; and all 

tho sovorities of ponanee hardly sufficed to quict imaginations 

acared ab tho perils of living in ¢ho world or at tho vices of their 

age, And, at iho same timo, in addition to this outburst of picty, Progress 
ignorance was docried and stigmatized as the source of the provail- a 
ing ovils ; the function of Loaching was included amongst the duties 

of the religious oslate; and every newly-founded or reformed 

monastery became a schoul in which pupils of all conditions wore 

pratuilously instructod in bho aciencos known by the namo of liberal 

arts, Bold spirits hogan to uso the rights of individual thought in 

opposition to tho authority of ostablishod doctrines; and othors, 
without dreamiug of opposing, sbrove of any rato to unileratand, 

which is the way lo produco discussion. Activity and frcedom of 

thought wore rocoiving development at the samo timo that fervent 

faith and forvent picty wore, Tho querrel of Abélard with St, 
Bernard and the crusade againat tho Albigonsians are the two most 
atriking ovents in connection with this part of our subjoct; thoy 

show us how Northorn France and Southern France diffored one 

from the othor bofore the bloody crisis which was to unite them in 

one single namo and ono common. dostiny. 

Tt was in the very midst of tho clergy themselves, amongat 

literates and teachora, that, in Northorn Wranco, the intollectual 

and innovating movement of the period was manifested and con- 
centrated. The movomont was vigorous and earnest, and it was @ an, 1070 
veally studious host which thronged to tho lessons of Abélard —~1142. 
at Paris, on Mount St. Genovidve, at Melun, at Corbeil, and at the “lard. 
Paraclete ; it was to expound and propagalo what they regarded as 
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the philosophy of Christianity that masters and pupils made bold 
use of the freedom of thought; they made but slight war upon the® 
existing practical abuses of the Church; they differed from her in 
the interpretation and comments contained in some of her dogmas ; 
and they considered themselves in a position to explain and con- 
firm faith by reason. The chiefs of the Church, with St. Bernard 
at their head, were not slow to decry, in these interpretations ind 
comments based upon science, danger to the simple and pure faith 
of the Christian ; they saw the apparition of dawning rationalism 
confronting orthodoxy. They had Abélard’s doctrines condemned 
at the councils of Soissons and Sens; they prohibited him from 
pubhe lecturing ; and they imposed upon him the seclusion of the 
cloister ; but they did not even harbour the notion of having him 
burnt as a heretic, and science and glory were respected in his 
person, even when his ideas were proscribed. Peter the Venerable, 
abbot of Clunt, one of the most highly considered and honoured 
prelates of the Church, received him amongst his own monks and 
tréated him with paternal kindness, taking care of his health as 
well ag of his eternal welfare; and he who was the adversary of 
St. Bernard, and the teacher condemned by ihe councils of Soissons 
and Sens, died peacefully, on the 21st of April, 1142, in the abbey 
of St. Marcellus, noar Chalon-sur-Sadne, after having received the 
sacraments with much piety and in presence of all the brethren of 
the monastery. 

The siruggle of Abélard with the Church of Northern France 
and the crusade against the Albigensians in Southorn France are 
divided by much more than diversity and contrast; there is an 
abyss between them. In Northern France, in spite of internal 
disorder and through the influence of its bishops, missionaries, and 
monastic reformers, the orthodox Church had obtained a decided 
superiority and full dominion; but in Southern France, on tho 
contrary, all the controversies, all the sects, and all the mystical ox 
philosophical heresies which had disturbed Christendom from the 
second century to the ninth, had crept in and spread abroad. In 
it there were Arians, Manicheans, Gnostics, Paulicians, Cathars 
(the pure), and other sects of more local or more recent origin and 
name, Albigensians, Vaudians, Good People and Poor of Lyons, 
some piously possessed with the desire of returning to the pure 
faith and fraternal organization of the primitive evangolical Church, 
others given over to the extravagances of imagination or asceticism, 
The princes and the great laic lords of the country, the Counts of 
Toulouse, Foix, and Comminges, the Viscount of Béziers, and 
many others had not remained unaffected by this condition of the 
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people: the majority wore accused of tolorating and even proteot- 
ing the heretics ; and some were suspected of allowing their ideas 
to penetrate within their own households, 

After a not very effectual inission of St, Bornard, who died in 
1153, and for half a century, the orthodox Church was soveral 
times occupied with tho heroties of Southern France, who were 
before long called Albigensians, cither becauee they were numerous 
in the diocese of Albi, or bevause the council of Lomberg, one of 
the first at which their condemnation was oxpressly pronounced 
(in 1165), was held in that diocese. Innoeent IIL, at firs) om- 
ployed against them only spiritual and logitimato weapons. Before 
proscribing, he iried to convert them; but the murder of Peter do 
Castelnau, his legate, hy supposed agents of Raymond Vi, Count 
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ihe Albigensians was {he most striking application of two principles, 
equally false and fatal, which did moro than as much ovil to tho 
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they are, the right of the spiritual power to claim for the cooreion 
of souls the material force of the temporal powers, and ibs right to 
strip temporal sovereigns, in caso thoy set at nought its inj unetions, 
of their title to the obedicnen of their people; in other words, 
denial of religious liberty to conscienes and of political indepen- 
dence to States, It was by virtue of these two principles, at that 
time dominant, but not without somo opposition, in Christendom, 
thet Innocont IIL, in 1208, summoned the king of France, the 
great lords and the knights, and the clorgy, sooulay and regular, of 
the kingdom to assume the cross and go forth lo oxlirpate from, 
Southern Trance the Albigonstans “worsu than tho Suraconsa 5” 
and that he promised to tho chiefs of tho crusnders tho sovereignty 
of such domains as they should win hy conquest from 4ho princes 
who were heretics or protoctors of heretics, 

Through all France and ovon. outside of France tho passions of 
religion and ambition ware aroused ab this summons, Twelve 
abbots and twenty monks of Cflouux dispersed thomselyes in all 
directions preaching the crusade; and lords and knights, burghors 
and peasants, Jaymen and clergy, hastencd to reapond. Potor of 
Vaulx-Cernay, the chiof contomporary chronicler of thiy crusade, 
says that, at the sioge of Curcassonna, one of tho first operations 
of the crusadons, “it was said that their army numborod fifty 
thousand men,” Whatevor may he the trath about the numborg, 
tho crusaders wero passionately ardont and. persevering: the wap 
against the Albigonsians lasted twonty-ono yours (from 1208 to 
1229), and of tho two leading spirits, ono ordering and tho other 
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executing, Pope Innocent III. and Simon de Montfort, neither saw 
the end of it. During these twenty-one years, in the region situated 
between the Rhéne, the Pyrenees, the Garonne, and even the 
Dordogne, nearly all the towns and strong castles were takon, lost, 
retaken, given over to pillage, sack, and massacre, and burnt by 
the crusaders with all the cruelty of fanatics, and all the greed of 
conquerors, o 

In the midst of these atrocious unbridlements of passions sup- 
posed to be religious, other passions were not slow to make their 
appearance, Innocent III. had promised the crusaders the enjoy- 
ment of the domains they might win by conquest from princes who 
were heretics or protectors of heretics. After the capture, in 1209, 
of Béziers and Carcassonne, the sovereignty of these possessions 
was granted by the Pope to Simon, lord of Montfort, earl of 
Leicester ; from this time forth the war in Southern France 
changed character, or, rather, it assumed a double character; with 
the war of religion was openly joined a war of conquest; it was 
no longer merely against the Albigensians and their heresies, it was 
against the native princes of Southern France and their domains 
that the crusade was prosecuted. Simon de Montfort was emi- 
nently qualified to direct, and accomplished this twofold design ; 
when, however, it became evident that the question lay far less 
between catholics and heretics than between the independence of* 
the southern people and the triumph of warriors come from the north 
of France, that is to say, between two different races, civilizations, 
and languages, the count of Toulouse, Raymond VI. and his son 
recovered certain supports and opportunities of which hitherto the 
accusation of heresy and the judgments of the court of Rome had 
robbed them ; their neighbouring allies and their seoret or intimi- 
dated partisans took fresh courage ; the fortune of battle became 
shifty ; successes and reverses were shared by both sides ; and not 
only many small places and castles but the largest towns, Toulouse 
amongst others, fell into the hands of cach party alternately, 
Innocent ITT.’s successor in the Holy See, Pope Honorius III, 
though at first very pronounced in his opposition to the Albi- 
gensians, had less ability, less perseverance, and less influence than 
his predecessor, Finally, on the 25th of June, 1218, Simon de 
Montfort, who had been for nine months unsuccessfully besieging 
Toulouse, which had again come into the possession of Ray- 
mond VI., was killed by a shower of stones under the walls of the 
place, and left to his son Amaury the inheritance of his war and 
his conquests, bui not of his vigorous genius and his warlike 
renown. ‘The struggle still dragged on for five years with varied 
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forlune on each side, but Amaury de Montfort was losing ground 
every day, and Raymond VI., when he died in August, 1222, had 
recovered tho groator part of his dominions. Ilis son, Ray- 
mond VIL, continued the war for cightcen months longer, with 
enough of popular favour and of success to make his enemies despair 
of rasovering thoir advantages ; and, on tho 14th of January, 1224, 
Amaury de Montfort, aftor having concluded with the counts of 
Toulouse and Foix a treaty which seemed to have only a provi- 
sional character, cedod 10 Louis VITL., thon king of France, his 
rights over tho domains which the erusadors had conquered. 
Whilst this cruel war lasted Philip Augustus would not take any 
part in it, Not that ho had any Ieaning towards the Albigensian 
heretics on tho score of creed or religious liberty ; but his sense of 
justice and moderation was shocked at the violence employed 
against them, and he had a ropugnance to tho idea of taking part 
in the devastation of the beautiful southern provinces, Never- 
tholess, on the pope’s repeated entreaty, ho authorized is son to pisoretion 
join in tho war with such lords aa might bo willing 40 accompany ¢ sop 
him ; but he ordered that the oxpedition should not start before mere 
the spring, and, on the occurrence of some fresh incident, ho had 
it further pul off until the following yoar, IIo reccived visits from 
Count Raymond VI, and openly testified good will towards him. 
‘When Simon do Montfort was docisively victorious, and in pos- 
session of the places wreatul from Raymond, Philip Augustus 
recognized accomplished facts, and received the new count of 
Toulonse a8 his vassal; Dut whon, aller the donath of Simon de 
Montfort and Innocent LIT, the question was once more thrown 
open, and when Raymond V1. fivat and thon his son Raymond VIT, 
had recovored the gronter part of thoir dominions, Philip formally 
refused to recognize Amaury do Montfort as succusgor bo his father’s 
conquests ; nay, ho did moro, ho refused to aecopt the cession of 
those conquests, offered to him by Amaury do Montfort and pressed 
upon him by Popo Honorius LLL, Philip Augustus was not o serupu- 
lous sovereign, nor disposed Lo compromiso himself for the more sale 
of defending justice and humanity ; but ho was too judicious not to 
respect and protect, to a corlain oxtent, the rights of his vaseuls as 
well as hia own, and, al the same time, too disereot to involve 
hinself, without necessity, ina barbarous and dubions war. Tle 
held aloof from the crusade agninat the Albigonsians with aa much 
wisdom and more than os much dignity as he displayed, soven~ 
lean years before, in withdrawing from tho crusade against the ee 
Saracens. : tion of 
Ho had, in 1216, another great chance of showing his discretion. peat take 
England. 
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The English barons were at war with their king, Johu Lackland 
tn defence of Magna Charia, which they had obtained the year 
before; and they offered the crown of England to the king of 
France, for his son, Prince Louis. Philip Augustus, who in hig 
youth had dreamed of resuscitating the empire of Charlemagne, 
was strongly tempted to seize the opportunity of doing over again 
the work of William the Conqueror ; but he hesitated to endanger 
his power and his kingdom in such a war against King John and 
the pope. Foreseeing the dangers of events tv coma, he did not 
give his public consent, and, without any expression of wish or 
eounsel, permitted the young prince {o go, with the gift of his 
blessing. It was the ambitious princess Blanche of Castile, wife 
of Prince Louis, and destined to be the mother of St. Louis, who, 
after her husband’s departure for England, made it her business to 
raise troops for him and to send him means of sustaining the war. 
Events justified the discreet reserve of Philip Augustus; for John 
Lackland, after having suffered one reverse previously, died on the 
18th of October, 1216 ; his death broke up the party of the insur- 
gent barons; and his son, Henry IIT, who was crowned on the 
98th of October in Gloucester cathedral, immediately confirmed 
the Great Charter. Thus the national grievance vanished, and 
national feeling resumod its sway in England; the French every 
where became unpopular; and after a few months’ struggle, with 
equal want of skill and success, Prince Louis gave up his enter- 
prise and returned to France with his French comrades, on no 
other conditions but a mutual exchange of prisoners and an 
amnesty for the English who had been hig adherents. 

At this juncture, as well as in the ernsade against the Albigen- 
sians, Philip Augustus behaved towards the pope wilh a wisdom 
and ability hard of attainment at any time, and very rere in his 
own: he constantly humoured the papacy without being subser- 
vient to it, and he testified towards ib lis respect and at the same 
time his independence. In his political life he always preserved 
this proper mean, and he found it suceced; but in his domestic 
life there came a day when he sulfered himself to be hurried out 
of his usual deference towards the popo; and, after a violent at- 
tempt at resistance, he resigned himself to submission, The cir- 
cumstance we are alluding to is his repudiation of Ingeburga of 
Denmark, and his marriage with the Tyroleso princess Agnes of 
Merania, daughter of Bethold, Marquis of Istria, whom, about 
1180, the Emperor Frederick Barbarosse had made Duke of 
Moravia, The pope threatened Philip with the interdict; that is, 
the suspension of all religious ceremonies, festivals, and forms in 
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the Church of Franco, Tho king rosistod not only the threat, but 
also the sentence of the interdict, which was actually pronounced, 
firgt in the churches of tho royal domain, and afterwards in those 
of the whole kingdom. for four years the struggle wont on, At 
last Philip yielded to tho injunction of the pope and tho feoling of 
his people; he sent away Agnes, ani recalled Ingoburga, 

Philip Augustus was as energetic and offective in the intemal Admini- 
administration of his kingdom as in foreign aifaivs ; thus, during his iota 
reign, we find a record of forty-one acts conflrming contain com- dom, 
munes already established or cortuin privileges previously grantud 
to certain populations, forty-threo acis establishing now communus, 
or granting new local privileges, and nine acts decreving supprus- 
sion of certain communes or a repressive intervention of the royal 
authority in their internal regulation, on account of quarrels ov 
imvegularities in their relations oither with their lord, or, ospecially, 
with their bishop. These more figures show the liberal charactor 
of the government of Philip Augusius in rospoct of this important 
work of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirleonth conturies. Nor ave 
wo less struck by his efficient enorgy in his care for the interests 
and matorial civilization of his poople; “ho ordered that all the 
thoroughfares and sirects of Paris should be paved with hard and 
solid stone, for this right Christian princo aspired to rid Paris of 
her anciont name, Lutetia (Alud-town).” In 1190, on tho evo of 
his departure for tho crusade, “ho ordered tho burghers of Davis 
to surround with a good wall flanked by towors tho city ho loved 
so woll, and 10 make gates thorelo ;” and, in twenty yours, this 
great work was finished on both sides of the Noine, Toe king 
gave the same orders,” adds the historian Rigord, “about the towns 
and castles of all his kingdom,” ITs foresight wont boyond such 
important achicvemonta, “IIo had a good wall built lo enclose the 
wood of Vincennos, heretofore opon to any sort of folk. ‘Tho 
King of England, on hoaring thereof, gathered o groat mass of 
fawns, hinds, does, and bucks, taken in his forests in, N‘ ormandy 
and Aquitaine; and having had them shipped ahoud a large 
covered vossel, wilh suitable fodder, ho soub them ly way of the 
‘Seine to King Philip Augustus, his lioge-lord at Daria, King 
Philip received tho gift gladly, had his parks stuckud with tho 
animals and put keepers over them.” A. fooling, totally uneon- 
nected with tho pleasures of tho chase, enused him to ordor an 
enclosure very differont from that of Vinconnes, “Tho common 
cemetery of Paris, hard by tho Church of the Tloly Tonoconts, 
opposite the street of St. Denis, had remainod up to that time open 
bo all passers, man and beast, without any thing to prevent it from 
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being confounded with the most profane spot; and the king, burt 
at such indecency, had it onclosed by high stone-walls, with ag 
many gates as were judged necessary, which were closed every 
night.” At the same time he had built, in this same quarter, the 
first great municipal market-places, enclosed, likewise, by a wall, 
with gates shut at night, and surmounted by a sort of covered 
gallery. Before his time, the ovens employed by the baking-traie 
in Paris were a monopoly for the profit of certain religious or laic 
establishments ; but when Philip Augustus ordered the walling-in 
of the new and much larger area of the city “he did not think it 
right to render its new inhabitants subject to these old liabilities, 
and he permitted all the bakers to have ovens wherein to bake 
their bread, either for themselves, or for all individuals who might 
wish to make use of them.” His reign saw the completion, and, 
it might also be said, the construction of Wotve-Dame de Paris, 
the frontage of which, in particular, was the work of this epoch. 
At the same time the king had the palace of the Louvre repaired 
and enlarged ; and he added to it that strong tower in which he 
kept in captivity for more than twelve years, Ferrand, count of 
Flanders, taken prisoner at the battle of Bouvines. We must also 
add to these proofs of manifold and indefatigable activity on the 
part of Philip Augustus the constant interest he testified in letters, 
science, study, the University of Paris, and its masters and pupils, 
It was to him that in 1200, after a violent riot, in which they con- 
sidered they had reason to complain of the provost of Paris, the 
students owed a decree, which, by regarding them as clerics, ex- 
empted them from the ordinary criminal jurisdiction so as 10 
render them subject only to ecclesiastical authority. At that time 
there was no idea how to efficiently protect freedom save by grant- 
ing some privilege. 

A death which seems premature for a man as sound and strong 
in constitution as in judgment struck down Philip Augustus at the 
age of only fifty-eight, as he was on his way from Pacy-sur-Eure 
to Paris to be present at the council which was to meet there and 
once more take up the affair of the Albigensians, He had for 
several months heen battling with an incessant fever; he wag 
obliged to halt at Mantes, and there he died on the 14th of January, 
1222, leaving the kingdom of France far more extensive and more 
compact, and the kingship in Vrance far stronger and more re- 
spected than he had found them, His son, Louis VIIT., inherited 
a great kingdom, an undisputed crown, and a power that was re- 
spected. It was matter of general remark, moreover, that, by his 
mother, Isabel of Hainault, he was descended in the direct line 


Louts IX. and Blanche of Castile. 1rt 


from Hormengarde, countess of Namur, daughter of Charles of 

orraine, the last of the Carlovingians, Thus the claims of the 
two dynastios of Charlemagne and of Hugh Capet were united in 
his person; and, although the authority of tho Capetians was no 
longer disputed, contemporaries were glad to see in Louis VIII. this 
twofold heixship, which gave him tho perfoot stamp of a legitimate 
monarch, He was aman of downright mediocrity, without foro. 
sight, volatile in his yosolves, and woak and fickle in tho execution 
of them. THe, as well as Philip Augustus, had to make war on the 
king of England and nogotiate with the pope on the subject of the 
Albigensians; but at one time ho followed, without well under- 
standing it, his father’s policy, al another ho neglected it for some 


whim or under some temporary influence, Ho died on the 8th of ap, 19268 
November, 1226, after a roign of three years, adding to the history Louis IX. 


of France no glory save that of having been the son of Philip 
Augustus, the husband of Blanche of Castile, and the father of 
St. Louis. 

‘We have alroady perused the most brilliant and colebrated 
amongst the events of St. Louis’ reign, his two crusades against tho 
Mussulmans; and we havo learned to know the man at the same 
time with the ovont, for it was in these warlike outburals of his 
Christian faith that the king’s character, nay, his whole soul, was 
displayed in all its originality and splendour, It was his good 
fortune, moreover, to have at that time as his comrade and bio- 
grapher, Sire do Joinville, one of the most sprightly and charming 
writers of the nascent French language. It is now of Louis in 
France and of his government at homo that we havo to take note, 
And in this part of his history ho is not the only royal and reully 
yegnant personago we encountor; for of the forty-four years of 
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St. Louis’ reign, nearly fifteen, with a long interval of separation, A.D, 1326 
pertained to the government of Quoon Blanche of Castile vathoy 1286. 


Govern- 


than that of the king hor son, ‘Lonis, at his accession, in 1226, mont of 


was only eleven; and he remained a minor up to the age of twenty- se 


one, in 1236, for the time of majority in tho case of royalty was 
nob yet specially and rigorously fixed, During those ten years 
Queen Blanche governed france; not at all, as is commonly as- 
serted, with the official title of regent, but simply as guardian of the 
king her son. With a good senso roally admirable in a parson so 
proud and ambitious, she saw that official power wus ill suited Lo her 
woman’s condition and would woaken rathor than sivengthen her ; 
and she sorconed, horself from view behind her son, Fle it was who, 
in 1226, wrote to the great vassals bidding thom to hig conseora- 
tion; he it was who xeigned and commanded; and his name alone 
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appeared on royal decrees and on treaties. It was not until twenty- 
two years had passed, in 1248, that Louis, on starting for tite 
crusade, officially delegated to his mother the kingly authority, 
and that Blanche, during her son’s absence, really governed with 
the title of regent, up to the lst of December, 1252, the day of 


his death. 
Her qua During the first period of his government, and so long as her 
lites. son’s minority lasted, Queen Blanche had to grapple with intrigues, 


plots, insurrections, and open war, and, what was still worse for 
her, with the insults and calumnies of the crown’s great vassals, 
burning to seize once more, under a woman’s government, the 
independence and power which had been offectually disputed with 
them by Philip Augustus. Blanche resisted their attempts, at one 
tame with open and persevering energy, at another dexterously 
with all the tact, address and allurements of a woman. Neither 
in the events nor in the writings of the period is it casy to find any 
thing which can authorize the accusations made by the foes of 
Queen Blanche, to the effect that she encouraged the passion of 
Theobald IV., count of Champagne ; but it is certain that neither 
the poetry nor the advances of the nobleman made any difference 
in the resolutions and behaviour of the queen. She continued 
her resistance to the pretensions and machinations of the great 
vassals, whether foes or lovers, and she carried forward, in the face 
and in the teeth of all, the extension of the domains and the power 
Hor politi- of the kingship. She saw by profound instinct what forces and 
es alliances might be made serviceable to the kingly power against 
its rivals. When, on the 29th of November, 1226, only three 
weeks after the death of her husband Louis VIIL., she had her son 
crowned at Rheims, she bade to the ceremony not only the prelates 
and grandees of the kingdom, but also the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring communes; wishing to let the great lords see the 
people surrounding the royal child. In 1228, amidst the insur. 
rection of the barons, who were assembled at Corbeil, and who 
meditated seizing the person of the young king during his halt at 
Montlhéry on his march to Paiis, Queen Blanche had summoned 
to her side, together with the faithful chivalry of the country, the 
burghers of Paris and of the neighbourhood ; and they obeyed the 
appeal with alacrity. Eight years later, in 1236, Louis IX. 
attained his majority, and Blanche transferred to him a power 
respected, feared and encompassed by vassals always turbulent and 
still often aggressive, but disunited, weakened, intimidated, or 
A.D, 1284, discredited, and always outwitted, for a space of ten years, in 


Mariage their plots, In 1234, amidst great rejoicings, he married by his 
king. 
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mother’s advice the princess Marguorile, older daughter of Raymond. 
aéranger, count of Provence. 

The entrance of Louis 1X. upon personal exorcise of tho kingly Maintains 
power produced no change in tho conduct of public affairs, the ae 
There was no vain seeking after inuovation on purposo to mark orown 
the accession of a new mastox, anil no reaction in the deeds and ee 
words of the sovercign or in the choice and treatment of his vaeali. 
advisers; the kingship of the son was a continuance of the mother's 
government, Louis porsisted in struggling for tho preponderance 
of the crown against the groat vassals ; succccded in taming Peter 
Mauclere, the turbulont count of Briblany ; wrung from Theobald 
IV., count of Champagne, the rights of suzorainty in the 
countships of Chariros, Blois, and Sancorre, and tho viscountship 
of Chatcaudun; and purchased the fertile countship of Macon 
from its possessor. It was almost always by pavific procedure, by 
negotiations ably conducted, and conventions faithfully executed, 
that he accomplished those increments of the kingly domain; and 

_ when he made war on any of the great vassals, he engaged therein Rehettion 
only on their provocation, to maintain the rights or honour of his of the 
crown, and he used victory wilh as much moderation as he had ak 
shown, before entering upon the struggle. Thus Itugh de Lusignan, 
count of la Marche, had not only declined doing homage to the 
king's brother, Alphonso, count of Poitiers, whose vassal ho was, 
but had also excited to rebollion cortain poworful lords, of la Marche, 
Saintonge, and Angoumois, and had called to his assistance Henry 
LIL, king of Nngland, son of tho countess of la Marche, Louis 
summoned the crown’s vassals to a parliament; and “What think A Par 
you,” he asked them, “should bo done to o vassal who would fain Sea 
hold Jand without owning a lord, and who gooth againat the foalty ; 
and homago due from him and his predoocssors?” The answor was 
that the lord ought in that caso to take back tho flef as his own 
property, ‘As my namo is Louis,” said the king, “the count of 
In Marche doth claim to hold land in such wise, land which hath 
been a fief of Franco since the days of the valiant King Clovis, who 
won all Aquitaine from King Alaric, e» pagan without faith or 
oreed, and all the country to the Pyrenean mount,” And the 
barons promised the king their energetic co-operation. 

___ The war was pushed on zealously by both sides, In this young 
king of France, this docile son of an able mother, none knew what 
@ hero there waa, until he revealed himself ona sudden. Near two a.p, 1849, 
towns of Saintongs, Taillebourg and Saintes, at a bridge whioh Battle of 

: covered the approachos of one and in front of the walls of the oie, 

a¢ Obher, Louis, on the 21eh and 22nd of July, delivered. two battles 

qt 
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in which the brilliancy of his personal valour and the affectionate 
enthusiasm he excited in his troops secured victory and the svf- 
yender of the two places. The successes he had gained in hig 
campaign of 1242 were not for him the first step in an endless 
career of glory and conquest; he was anxious only to consolidate 
them, whilst securmg, in Western Europe, for the dominions of his 
adversaries as well as for his own the benefits of peac& He 
entered into negotiations, successively, with the count of la Marche, 
the king of England, the count of Toulouse, the king of Ayagon, 
and the various princes and great feudal lords who had been more 

aon or less engaged in the war; and in January, 1248, the treaty of 

Yorris, | Lorvis marked the end of feudal troubles for the whole duration of 
St. Louis’ reign, He drew his sword no more, save only against 
the enemies of the Christian faith and Christian civilization, the 
Mussulmans, 

Nevertheless there was no lack of opportunities for interfering 
with a powerful arm amongst the sovereigns his neighbours, and 
for working their disagreements to the profit of his ambition, had 
ambition guided his conduct; but into his relations with foreign 
sovereigns, his neighbours, he imported the most loyal spirit. 

Relations ‘“ Certam of his council used to tell him,” reports Joinville, “that 

eu he did not well in not leaving these foreigners to their warfare ; 

foreign for, if he gave them his good leave to impoverish one another, they 

sovereigns. would not attack him so readily as if they were rich. To that the 
king replied that they said not well; for, quoth he, if the neigh- 
bouring princes perceived that I left them to their warfare, they 
might take counsel amongst themselves, and say, ‘It is through 
malice that the king leaves us to our warfare; then it might 
happen that by cause of the hatred they would have against me, 
they would come and atiack mo, and I might be a great loser 
thereby. Without reckoning that I should thereby earn the 
hatred of God, who says, ‘ Blessed be the peacemakers !’” 

So well established was his renown as a sincere friend of peace 
end a just arbiter in great disputes between princes and peoples, 
that Ins intervention and his decisions were invited wherever 
obscure and dangerous questions arose. ‘Louis gave not only to 
the king of England, but to ihe whole English nation, a striking 

AD. 1264, proof of his judicious and true-hearted equity. An obstinate civil 
oe war was raging between Henry IIL, and his barons, Neither 
between party, in defending its own rights, had any notion of respecting 
Benry III. the rights of its adversaries, and England was alternating between 
o ae a kingly and an aristocratic tyranny. Louis, chosen as arbiter by 
barong. both sides, delivered solemnly, on the 23rd of January, 1264, a 
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decision which was favourable to the English kingship, but at the 
gimo time oxpressly uphold the Groat Charter and the traditional 
luberties of England, Ife concluded his deciston with tho following 
suggestions of amnesty: ‘ Wo will also that the king of Enghuul 
and his barons do forgive one ani ther mutually, that they do forget 
all the resentments that may oxist belwoon thom by conseqnenco 
of #18 mattors submitted to our arbitration, and that henceforth 
they do rofrain reciprocally from any offenee and injury on account 
of thesame mattors,” Bub when men hayo had thoir ideas, passions, 
and interests profoundly agitalad and mado to clash, tho wisest 
decisions and the most honest counsels in the world are nol 
sufficient to re-establish pear; the enp of experience has to be yaivness of 
drunk to the dregs ; and the parties are not resigned to peace until his deci 
one or the other, or both have exhausted themselves in the struggle, whe 
and perceive the absolute neeessity of accepting either defeat or 
compromise. Jn spite of the arbitration of tho king of France, tho 
civil war continued in England ; but Louis did not seek in any 
way to proflt. by it so as to oxtond, at the expense of his neighbours, 
his own possessions or power; he held himself aloof from thoir 
quarrela, and followed up by honest noutrality his inelfectual 
arbitration, iva centurios afterwards the groat English histoxian, 
Itume, rendered him due homage in these terms: “ Every time 
this virtuous prince interfered in tho affairs of England, it was 
invariably with tho view of sottling differences betwoen tho king 
and the nobility, Adopting an admirablo course of conduct, as 
politic probably ag it cortainly was just, lo nuvor intorposod his 
good offices snvo to pul an ond to the disagreemonts of tha English; 
he seconded all tho measures which could givo soeurity lo both 
parties, and ho made porsiatent efforta, though without success, to 
moderate the fiory ambition of the carl of Leicester,” (ILumo, 
History of England, t. ti, p. 465.) 

To watch ovor the position and interests of all parties in his His ad- 
* dominions and to secure to all his subjects atrict and prompt jnatioe, oe 
this was what continually oceupied the mind of Louis IX. On justice, 
this subject wo may transeribo Joinville’s oflen-quoted account of 
St, Louis's familiar intervention m his subjects’ disputes about 
matters of private interest, “Many o time,” gays he, “it hap- 
pened in summa that tho king went and sat down in the wood 
of Vincennes after Mass, aud loaned against an oak and made us sit , 
down round about him, And all those who bad business came to 
speak to him without restraint of usher or othor folk. And then hé 
demanded of them with his own mouth, ‘Js there here any,whd 
heth a suit?’ and they who had thoir suit rose up; atid then he 
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said, ‘Keep silence all of ye; and ye shall have despatch one after 
the other’ And then he called my lord Peter de Fontaines antl 
my lord Geofirey de Villette (two learned lawyers of the day and 
counsellors of St. Louis), and said to one of them, ‘ Despatch mo 
this suit.’ And when he saw ought to amend in the words of 
those who were speaking for another, he himself amended it with 
his own mouth, 1 sometimes saw in summer that, to despatth his 
people’s business, he went into the Paris garden, clad in camlet 
coat and linsey sureoat without sleeves, a mantle of black taflety 
round his neck, hair right well combed and without coif, and on 
his head a hat with white peacock’s plumes. And he had carpets 
laid for us to sitround about him. And all the people who had 
business before him set themselves standing around him ; and thon 
he had their business despatched in the manner I told you of 
before as to the wood of Vincennes.” (Joinville, chap, xii.) 

The active benevolence of St. Louis was not confined to this 
paternal care for the private interests of auch subjects as approached 
his person; he was equally attentive and zealous in the case of 
measures called for by the social condition of the times and the 
general interests of the kingdom. Amongst the twonty-six 
government ordinances, edicts, or letters, contained under the date 

His laws Of his reign in the first volume of the Recueil des Ordonnances des 
and ordi- Rois de France, seven, at the least, are great acts of legislation and 
nances. administration of a public kind; and these acts are all of such a 
stamp as to show that their main object is not to extend the power 
of the crown or subserve the special interests of the kingship at 
strife with other social forces; they are real reforms, of public and 
moral interest, directed against the violence, disturbances, and 
abuses of the feudal system. As for the large collection of legis- 
“Btablis- tive enactments known by the name of Dtablissements de Saint 
semonts de Louis, it is probably a lawyer's work, posterior, in great part at 
pak least, to his reign, full of incoherent and even contradictory enact- 
menis, aud without any claim to be considered as a general code of 
law of St, Louis’ date and collected by his order, although the 
paragraph which serves as preface to the work is given under his 

name and as if it had been dictated by him. 
“Prag. Another act, known by the name of the Pragmatic Sanction, has 
matic a.» likewise got placed, with the date of March, 1268, in the Recueil 
“The Gal- des Ordonnances des Rois de France, as haying originated with St. 
ras » Louis, Its object is, first of all, to secure the rights, liberties, and 
‘ eanonical rules, internally, of the Church of France; and, next, to 
interdict “the exactions and very heavy money-charges which have 
bewn imposed or may hereafter be imposed on the said Church by 
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the court of Rome, and by the which our kingdom hath been 
miserably impovorished ; unless they take place for reasonablo, 
pious, and very urgent cause, through inevitable necessity, and with 
our spontaneous and express consont, and that of the Church of our 
kingdom.” The authenticity of this act, vigorously maintainod in 
the sovonteenth contury by Boxsuol (in lis Jéfense de la Déele 
ration du Olergé de France de 1682, chap, ix b xlili, p, 26), and 
in our time hy M. Dannon (in tho LZiéstoire littdruire de la Franca, 
continuée par des Members de U Institut, t. xvi. p. 75, aud 4. xix, 
p. 169), has Leen and still is rendered doubtful for strong reasons, 
which M, Félix Faure, in, his Z/istotre de Suint Louis (4, ii. p. 271), 
has summed up with great clommoss, Thee is no design of 
entering here upon an examination of this little historical problem ; 
but it isa bounden duty to point out thal, if tho authenticity of 
the Praymatie Sanction, as St. Louis’, is questionable, the act has, 
at bottom, nothing but what bears a very strong resomblance to 
and is quite in conformity with the general concduet of that prince, 
Ilo was profoundly respectful, affectionate, and faithful towards the 
papacy, but, at the same time, very caroful in upholding both tho 
independence of the crown in things tomporal and ils right of 
superintendence in things spiritual, 

One special fret in the civil and municipal administration of Police in 
St. Louis deserves to find a placo in history, Astor the timo of stephen 
Philip Augustus there was malfeasance in the police of Paris. ‘The Boileau, 
provostship of Paris, which comprehended functions analogous to 
those of prefect, mayor, and rocoiver-genoral, became a purchaseable 
offices, filled somotimes by two provosts at a timo, The burghors 
no longer found justice or scourity in the cily where the king ve. 
sided, At his return from his first crusado, Louis rocognized 
the nacossity fur applying © romedy to this ovil; the provostship 
ceased to bea purchaseable office ; and ho mado it separate from the 
receivership of the royal domain, In 1258, he chose as provost 
Stophen Boileau; a burghor of noto and esteem in Paris; and in 
order to give this magistvate the authority of which he had neod, 
the king sometimos came and sat beside him, when hoe was adlmi- 
nistering justice at the Chitelet. Stophen Boileau justifiod the 
king’s confidence, and maintained so strict a police that he had his 
own godson hangod for theft. Ilis administrative foresight was 
equal to his judicial severity, Ife established registers wherein 
were to be inscribod the rules habitually followed in respoot of the 
organization and work of the different corporations of artisans, the 
tariffs of the dues charged, in the name of the king, upon the ad- 
mittance of provisions and merchandise, and the titles on which the 
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abbots and other lords founded the privileges they enjoyed within 
the walls of Paris. The corporations of artisans, represented by 
their sworn masters or prud’hommes, appeared one after the other 
before the provost to make declaration of the usages in practice 
amongst their communities, and to have them registered in the book 
prepared for that purpose, This collection of regulations relating 
to the arts and trades of Paris in the thirteenth century, known tnder 
the name of Livre des Métiers @ Btienne Boileau, is the earliest monu 
ment of industrial statistics drawn up by the French administration. 
All the chroniclers of the age, all the historians of his reign 
have celebrated the domestic virtues of Saint Louis, his charity as 
much as his piety ; and the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
almost forgave him his taste for relics in consideration of his 
beneficence. And it was not merely legislative and administrative 
beneficence ; St. Louis did not confine himself to founding and 
eudowing hospitals, hospices, asylums, the Hétel-Dieu at Pontoise, 
that at Vernon, that at Compidgne, and, at Paris, the house of 
Quinze-Vingts, for 300 blind; but he did not spare his person 
in his beneficence, and regarded no deed of charity as beneath 
a king's dignity. “Tivery day, wherever the king went, one 
hundred and twenty-two of the poor received each two loaves, a 
quart of wine, meat or fish for a good dinner, and a Paris denier. 
The mothers of families had a loaf more for each child. Besides 
these hundred and twenty-two poor having out-door relief, thirteen 
others were every day introduced into the hétel and there lived as 
tho king’s officers; and three of them sat at table at the same time 
with the king, in the same hall as he, and quite close.” .... “ Many 
a time,” says Joinville, “T saw him cut their bread and give them 
to drink. He asked me one day if I washed the feet of the poor on 
Holy Thursday : ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘what a benefit! The feet of those 
knaves! Not I.’ ‘Verily,’ said ho, ‘that is ill said, for you ought 
not to hold in disdain what God did for our instruction, I pray 
you, therefore, for love of me, accustom yourself to wash them,’ ” 
He who thus felt and acted was no monk, no prince enwrapt in 
mere devouiness and altogether given up to works and practices 
of piety ; he was a knight, a warrior, a politician, a true king, who 
attended to the duties of authority as well aa to those of charity, 
and who won respect from his nearest friends as well as from 
strangers, whilst astonishing them at one time by his bursts of 
mystic piety and monastic austerity, at another by his flashes of 
the ruler’s spirit and his judicious independence, even towards the 
representatives of the faith and Church with whom he was in 
sympathy. “He passed for the wisest man in all his council.” He 
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delighted in books and literates; “Ho was somolimos presont at His fond- 
the discourses and dispulations of tho University ; but ho took nee 
cave 1o search owt for himself the lrnth in tho word of God and in : 
the traditions of the Church, . . . . Tlaving found ont, during his 

travels in tho Hast, that a Saraconic sultan had collected a quantity 

of books for the sorvica of the philosophers of hia soct, ho was 
shamed 10 seo thal Christians hal Joss zeal for getting inslructod in 

the truth then infidels had for gotting themsclvos mado doxterous 

in falsehood ; so much so thal, alter his retin to France, ho had 

search mado in the abbeys Lor all the genuine works of St, Augustin, 

St. Ambrose, St, Jerome, St, Ciregory, and other orthodox teachers, 

and, having caused copies of them to bo mado, he had them placad 

in the treasury of Sainte-Chapello, Io used to road thom when 

he had any leisure, and ho vendily lent them to those who might 

get profit from them for thomselvos or for othors, Somotimes, at 

the end of tho aftornoan meal, he sent for pious persons with whom 

he conversed about God, about tho storios in tho Bible and the 
historias of tho saints, or aboul the lives of the Fathors.” Ho had 

a particular friendship for the learned Robert of Sorbon, founder 

of tho Sorbonne, whose iden was a society of saccular ecclosinstics, 

who, living in common and having the necossarios of life, should 

give themselves up ontirely to study and gratuitous teaching. Not 

only did St. Louis givo him evory facility and every aid necessary 

for the establishment of his leamed college; but ho made him one 

of his chaplains, and ofton invited him to his presence and his 

tablo in order to onjoy his convorsation. 

Foy all his moral sympathy, and suporior as ho was to his ago, His piu. 
St, Louis, neverthiless, shared aud oven holped to prolong two of Sarin. 
its greatest mistakes ; ag a Christian ho misconceived tho rights of geption of 
conscience in. rexpect of religion, and, asa king, ho brought upon the righta 
his peoplo deplorable evils aud porils for tho anko of a fruitless i 
onterprise, War againal religious liberty was, for a long course of 
ages, the avime of Christian communities and Uno source of tho most 
oruel evils as woll as of the most formidable irreligious reactions 
the world has had to undergo. Tho thirteenth contury was the 
culminating poriod of this {atel notion and tho sanction of it con- 
forrod by civil legislation as well as occlosinstical teaching, St. 

Louis joined, so fax, with sincere conviclion, in tho genoral and 
ruling idea of his ayo; and the jumbled code which bears the name 
of Btablissements de Saint Louts, formally condemus herotics to 
death, aud bids tho civil judges to see to tho exooution, in this 
respect, of the bishops’ sontences. In 1265 St. Louis himself 
demanded of Pope Alexandor IV. loave for the Dominicans and 
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Franciscans to exercise, throughout the whole kingdom, the inquisi- 
tion already established, on account of the Albigensians, in the old 
domains of the counts of Toulouse, His exixeme severity towards 
what he called the Anauish oath (otlain serment), that is, blasphemy, 
an offence for which there is no definition save what is contained 
in the bare name of it, is, perhaps, the most striking indication of 
the state of men’s minds, and especially of the king's, in this re- 
spect. Every blasphemer was to receive on his mouth the imprint 
of a red-hot iron, In the matter of religious liberty St, Louis is 
a striking example of the vagaries which may be fallen into, under 
the sway of public feeling, by the most equitable of minds and 
the most scrupulous of consciences, A solemn warning, in times 
of great intellectual and popular ferment, for those men whose 
hearts are set on independence in their thoughts as well as in their 
conduct, and whose only object is justice and truth. As for the 
crusades, the situation of Louis was with respect to them quite 
~different and his responsibility far more personal, Tt was a great 
error in his judgment that he prolonged, by his blindly prejudiced 
obstinacy, a movement which was more and more inopportune and 
illegitimate, for it was becoming day by day more factitious and 
more inane, 
AD. 1270, St. Louis was succeeded by his son, Philip ITT, a prince, no 
ear doubt, of some personal valour, since he has retained in history the 
king of | nickname of Zhe Bold, but not, otherwise, beyond mediocrity, His 
France. reign had an wufortunate beginning. After having passed several 
mouths before Tunis, in slack and unsuccessful continuation of his 
father’s crusade, he gave it up and re-embarked in November, 1270, 
with the remnants of an army anxious to quit “that accursed land,” 
wrote one of the crusaders, “where we languish rather than live, 
exposed to torments of dust, fury of winds, corruption of atmos- 
phere and putrefaction of corpses.” Io arrived af Paris, on the 
2ist of May, 1271, bringing back with him five royal biors, that 
of his father, that of his brother John Tristan, count of Nevers, 
that of his brother-in-law Theobald king of Navarre, that of hig 
wife and that of his son. ‘The day aftor his arrival he conducted 
them all in state to the Abbey of St, Denis, and was crowned, at 
Rheims, not until the 30th of August following, His reign, which 
lasted fifteen years, was a period of neither repose nor glory. He 
engaged in war several times over in Southern France and in the 
north of Spain, in 1272, against Roger Bernard, count of Foix, and 
fain 1275 against Don Pedro IIL, king of Aragon, attempting con- 
quests and gaining victories, but becoming easily disgusted with 
his enterprises and gaining no result of importance or durability. 
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Without his taking himsolf any official or active part in the matter, 
fre name and credit of Franco were more than once compromised 
in the affairs of Italy through tho continual wars and intrigues of 
his uncle Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily, who was just as ambi- 
tious, just as tuxbulont and just as tyrannical as his brother St. 
Louis was scrupulous, temperate and just, It was in the reign of 
Philfp the Bold that there took placo in Sicily, on the 80th of 
March, 1282, that notorious massacre of the Wrench which is known 
by the name of Sierdan Vespers, which was provoked by the wn- A.D, 1282, 
bridled excesses of Charles of Anjow’s comrades, and through which oor 
many noble French familios had io suffer cruclly. At tho same time, aii 
the celebrated Italian admizal Roger do Loria inflicted, by sea, on the 
French party in Italy, the Provengal navy, and tho army of Philip 
the Bold, who was engaged upon incursions into Spain, considerable 
reverses and losses, At tho same poriod tho foundations were being 
laid in Gormany and in the north of Italy, in the person of Rudolph 
of Hapsburg, elected emporor, of the greatness reached by the 
House of Austria, which was destinad to be so formidable a rival to 
France. The governmont of Philip ITI. showed hardly more ability Ghacaitar 
at home than in Iurope; not that the king was himself violent, of Philip's 
tyrannical, greedy of power or money, and unpopular; but he govern- 
was weak, credulous, very illiterate, and without penetration, fore- mee 
sight, or intelligent and determined will, He fell under the 
influence of an inferior servant of his houso, Peter de la Brosse, Péter de la 
who had beon surgeon and barbor first of all to St, Louis and Brose. 
then to Philip ITL, who made him, bofore long, his chancellor 
and familiar counsellor. This bexber-mushrooin was soon a mark 
for the jealousy and tho attacka of tho great lords of the court; he 
joined issue with them, and even with the young queen, Maria of 
Brabant, the second wife of Philip ITT. Acousations of treason, of 
poisoning and peculation were raised agains) him, and, in 1278, he 
was hanged at Paris, on tho thieves’ gibbel, in presence of the 
dukes of Burgundy and Brabant, tho count of Artois, and many 
other personages of note, who took ploasure in witnossing his 
execution, Petor de la Brosse was one of tho first cxamples, in 
French history, of those favourites who did not understand that, 
if the scandal caused by their elevation were not to entail thoir 
ruin, it was incumbent upon thom to be great men. 

In spite of the want of ability and the weakness conspicuous itt 
the government of Philip the Bold, the kingship in Tvance had, in, 
his reign, better fortunes than could have been expected, . Thé* 
death, without children, of his uncle Alphonso, St. Louis's PRethion; 
count of Poitiers and also count of Touloysd, thtotigh"his wits, 
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Joan, daughter of Raymond VIL, put Philip in possession of those 
fair provinces. He at first possessed the countship of Toulous® 
merely with the title of count, and as a private domain which was 
not definitely incorporated with the crown of Franco until a century 
later. Certain disputes arose between England and France in 
respect of this great inheritance ; and Philip ended them by ceding 
Agenois to Edward I, king of England, and keeping Qvfercy. 
He also ceded to Pope Urban IV., the county of Venaissin, with 
its capital Avigenon, which the court of Rome claimed by virtue of 
a gift from Raymond VIL, count of Toulouse, and which, through 
a course of many disputations and vicissitudes, remained in posses- 
sion of the Holy See until it was reunited to France on the 19th 
of February, 1797, by the treaty of Tolentino. But, notwith- 
standing these concessions, when Philip the Bold died, at Por- 
pignan, the 5th of October, 1285, on his return from his expedition 
in Aragon, the sovereignty in Southern France, as far as the 
frontiers of Spain, had been won for the kingship of France. 

A Flemish chronicler, a monk at Egmont, describes the character 
of Philip the Bold’s successor in the following words: “A certain 
king of France, also named Philip, caten up by the fever of avarice 
and cupidity.” And that was not the only fever inherent in 
Philip IV., called the Iandsome; he was a prey also to that of 
ambition, and above all, to that of power. When he mounted the 
thione, ab seventeen years of age, he was handsome, as his nick. 
name tells us, cold, taciiurn, harsh, brave at need, but without fire 
ox dash, able in the formation of his designs and obstinate in 
prosecuting them by crafi or violence, by means of bribery or 
cruelty, with wit to choose and support his servants, passionately 
vindictive against his enemies, and faithless and unsympathetic 
towards his subjects, but from time to time taking care 10 conciliate 
them either by calling them to his aid in his difficulties or his 
dangers, or by giving them protection against other oppressors, 
Never, perhaps, was king better served by circumstances or more 
successful in his enterprises ; but he is the first of the Capotians 
who had a scandalous contempt for rights, abused succoss, and 
thrust the kingship, in France, upon the high-road of that arrogant 
and reckless egotism which is sometimes compatible with ability 
and glory, but which carries with it in the germ, and sooner or 
later brings out in full bloom, the native vices and fatal con- 
sequences of arbitrary and absolute power. 

Away from his own kingdom, in his own dealings with forsign 
countries, Philip the Handsome had a good fortune, which his 
predecessors had lacked, and which his successors lacked still more, 
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Through William the Conquoror’s settlement in England and 
Menry Il’s mariage with Tloanor of Aguitaine, the kings of 
England had, by reason of their possossions and their claims in 
Franco, bocomo the natural enomics of the kings of runco, and 
war was almost incessant belween the two kingdoms. But dward 
[, king of England, ever since his acocasion to the throne, in 1272, 
had Dis ideas fixed upon, and his constant efforts directed towamls 
the conquests of tho countries of Walos and Scotland, so as to unite 
under his sway the whole Island of Groat Britain, In spite, thon, 
of frequent interruptions, the reign of Ndward I. was on the whole 
a period of peace betweon England and Sraneo, boing exempt, ab 
any rate, from premeditated and obstinale hostilitios. 

Tn Southorn France, at tho foot of the Pyronces, Philip the and with 
Landsome, just as his father Philip the Bold, was, during tho lirst Aragon, 
year of his reign, at war with the kings of Aragon, Alphonso IIL, 
and Jayme IL.; but these campaigns, originating in purely local 
quarrels or in the ties between the descondants of St, Louis and of 
his brother Charles of Anjou, king of the Two Sicilios, rather than. 
in furtherance of the zonoral interosis of Franco, were terminated in 
1991 by a treaty concluded at Tarascon between the belligerents, 
and havo remained, without historical importance. 

The Flemish were the people with whom Philip the Handsomo wis 
engaged in and kept up, during the whole of his reign, with ete 
frequont alternations of defeat and success, a really serious war. mained 
In tho thirteenth century Flandors was the most populous and the 
richest country in Europe, She owed the fact to the briskness of 
her manufacturing and commercial widertakings not only amongst 
her noighbouxs, but throughout Southorn and Eastern Wurope, in 
Ttaly, in Spain, in Sweden, in Norway, in Hungary, in Russia, and 
even. as fer as Constantinople, where, as we have soon, Baldwin I, 
count of landers, became, in 1204, Latin Emperor of the East, 

Cloth and all manner of woollen stuffs were the principal articles 

of Flemish production, and it was chiefly from Imgland that 
Flanders drew her supply of wool, the raw matorial of hor industry. 

Thence arose betweon the two countrics commercial relations, which 

could not fail 10 acquire political importanco At the time of 

Philip the Handsome’s accession to the throne, Guy de Dampicrro, guy de 
of noble Champagnese origin, had beon for five years count of Dampiorre 
Flanders, as heir to his mother Marguerite IL. Ho was a prince panjon, 
who did not lack courage, or, on a great emergency, high-minded- 

ness and honour; but he was ambitious, covetous, as parsimonjous 

ag his mother had been munificent, and above all concerned to get 

his childyen married in a manner condusive to, hig own political 
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importance, In 1293 he was secrotly negotiating the marriage of 
Philippa, one of his daughters, with Prince Edward, eldest son of 

the king of Iingland. Philip the Iandsome, having received due 

waming, invited the count of Flanders io Paris, “to take counsel 

with him and the other barons touching the state of the kingdom.” 

At first Guy hesitated ; but be dared not refuse, and he repaired to 

is arrested Paris with his sons John and Guy. The three princes“were 
* marched off at once to the tower of the Louvre, where Guy 
yemained for six months, and did not then get out save by leaving 

as hostage 1o the king of France his daughter Philippa heiself, who 

was destined to pass in this prison her young and mournful life. 

On once more entering Flanders, and driven to extremity by the 

haughty severity of Philip, Count Guy at last came to a decision, 
concluded a formal treaty with Edward L., affianced to the English 
crown-prince the most youthful of his daughters, Isabel of Flanders, 

and formally renounced his allegiance to Philip the Handsome. 

A.D, 1287, This meant war. And it was prompt and sharp on the part of 
Manele the king of France, slow and dull on the part of the king of 
England, who was always more bent upon the conquest of Scotland 

than upon defending, on the Continent, his ally the count of 

Flanders. The French arms were at first crowned with success ; 

put the greed and cruelty of the conquerors soon Jed to an outburst 

of violent sedition, A simple weaver, obscure, poor, undersized 

and one-eyed, but valiant and eloquent in his Flemish tongue, one 

A.D. 1801. Peter Deconing, became the leader of revolt in Bruges ; accomplices 
colony flocked. to him from nearly all the towns of Flanders; and he found 
allies amongst their neighbours, In 1302 war again broke out; 

but it was no longer a war between Philip the Handsome and Guy 

de Dampierve: it was a war between tho Flemish communes and 

their foreign oppressors. Every where resounded the cry of 
insurrection: “Our bucklers and our friends for the lion of 
Flanders! Death to all Walloons!” Philip the Handsome pre- 
cipitately levied an army of sixty thousand men, says Villani, and 

gave the command of it to Count Robert of Artois, the hero of 

Furnes. The forces of the Flemings amounted to no more than 

A.D, 1802. twenty thousand fighting men. The two armies met near Courtrai. 
Paden The French chivalry were full of ardour and confidence; and the 
* Ttalian archers in their service began the attack with some success. 

“My lord,” said one of his knights to the count of Artois, “ these 

knaves will do so well that they will gain the honour of the day ; 

and, if they alone put an end to the war, what will be left for 

the noblesse to do?” “ Attack then!” answered the prince. Two 

grand attacks succeeded one another; the first under the orders of 
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the Constable Raoul of Neslo, the second under those of the count 

wf Artois in porson, After two hours’ fighting, both failed against 

the fiery national pnasion of tho Mlemish communes, and tho to 

Franch loaders, tho Conatablo and the count of Artois, wero lott 

poth of them lying on tho fiold of battle amilat twolve or Alteen 
thousand of their dead. “I yiolkl mol T yield mol” oriod the 

count of Artois, but, “Wo wndorstand not thy lingo,” ironically 
answered in their own tonguo the Wemings who surrounded him ; 

and he was forthwith put to tho sword. Too late to save him 
galloped up a noble ally of tho insurgents, Quy of Namur, *Jrom 
the top of the towers of our monastory,” saya tho abbot of St, 
Martin’s of Tournai, “we could see tho Frouch flying over the 

roads, across fields and through hedges, in such numbers that the 

sight must have been scon to be believed, ‘There were in the out- 

skirts of our town and in the neighbouring villages so vast a mul- 

titude of knights and men-at-arms tormental with hunger, that it 

was a matter horrible to see. They gave their arms to got broad,” 

A French knight, covered with wounds, whose name has romainud 

unknown, hastily scralched a fow words upon a serap of parclunent 
dyed with blood; and that was the firat account Philip the 
Handsome received of tho battle of Courtrai, which was fought and 

lost on the 11th of July, 1302, 

The nows of this great dofoat of tho French spread rapidly 

throughout Europe, and filled with joy all those who wore hostile 
to or jealous of Philip the Nandsome. The wily monarch spont 

two years in nogolialions, for the purpose of gaining time, and of 

letting the adgo wear off the Momings’ confidoncs, In the spring a.p. 1904 
of 1904, tho ory of war resounded overy where. Philip had Inid The war 
an impost extraordinary upon all real property in his kingdom bapa ™ 
regulars and resexves had been summoned to Arvas, to attack tho 
Flemings by land and soa. Ho had taken into his pay a Gonoosa 

fleet commanded by Regnier de Grimaldi, a celobrated Ttalian 
admiral; and it arrived in the North Sea, and blockaded Zicrikzea, 

a maritime town of Zealand. On the 10th of August, 1804, the 
Flemish fleet which was defending tho placo was beaten and 
dispersed. Philip hoped for a moment that thia reverse would 
discourage the Momings; but it was not so ot all, A groat battle 

took place on the 17th of August betweon the two land armies at 
Mons-en-Puelle (or, Mont-on-Pévale, according to tho true local Battle of 
spelling), near Lille; the action was for some time indecisive, and Puolle, 
even after it was over both sides hesilated about claiming the 
victory; but when the Flemings saw their camp swept off and 

rifled, and when they no longer found in it, say the chrohidlers, 
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“their fine stuffs of Bruges and Ypres, their wines of Rochelle, 
their beers of Cambrai and their cheeses of Béthune, “ thof 
aleclared that they would return to their hearths ; and their leadets, 
unable to restrain thom, were obliged to shut themselves up in 
Lille, whither Philip, who had himself retired at first to Arras, 
came to besiege them. Thus during ten years, from 1805 to 1314, 
there was between France and Flanders a continual alternation of 
yeciprocal concessions and retractions, of treaties concluded and of 
renewed insurrections without decisive and ascertained results. It 
was neither peace nor war; and, after the death of Philip the 
Handsome, his successors were destined for a long time to come to 
find again and again amongst the Flemish communes deadly enmitics 
and grievous perils. 

At the same time that he was prosecuting this interminable war 
against the Flemings, Philip was engaged, in this case also beyond 
the boundaries of his kingdom, in a struggle which was still more 
serious owing to the nature of the questions which gave rise to il 
and to the quality of his adversary. The Fronch kingship and 
papacy, the representatives of which had but lately been great and 
glorious princes such as Philip Augustus and St. Louis, Gregory VII. 
aid Innocent. ITI., were, at the end of the thirteenth century, 
vested in the persons of men of far less moral worth and less 
political wisdom, Philip the Handsome and Boniface VIII. We 
have already had glimpses of Plulip the Handsome’s greedy, rug- 
gedly obstinate, haughty and tyrannical character; and Boni- 
face VIII. had the same defects, with more hastiness and legs 
ability, Philip the Handsome had been nine years king when 
Boniface VIII. becaine pope. On his accession to the throne he 
had testified an intention of curtailing the privileges and power of 
the Church, He had removed the clergy from judicial functions, 
in the domazs of the lords as well aa in the domain of the king, 
and he had every where been puiting into the hands of laymen the 
adininistration of civil justice. He had considerably increased the 
per centage to be paid on real property acquired by the Church 
(called. possessions in mortmain), by way of compensation for the 
mutation-dues which their fixity caused the State to lose, At the 
time of the crusades the property of tho clergy had heen subjected 
to a special tax of a tenth of the revenues, and this tax had been 
several times renewed for reasons other than the crusades. In 1296, 
Philip the Handsome, at war with the king of England and the 
Flemings, imposed upon the clergy two fresh tenths, The bishops 
alone were called upon to vote them; and the order of Citeaux 
refused to pay them, and addressed to the pope a protest, with a 
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comparison between Philip and Pharaoh, Boniface not only 
entertained the protest, bub addressed to the king a bull (called 


Olerteis lateos, {yom its livst two words), in which, lod on by hig A.D. 1296, 


zeal to sob forth the gonerality and absolutencss of his power, ho 


be taxed save with tho pormiasion of the soversiyn-pontill, and 
that éall emperors, kings, dukes, counts, barons, or governors 
whatsoever, who should violuto this principle, and all prelates or 
other ecclesiastics who should through weakness lond thomselves 
4o such violation, would by this mere facl incur excommunication 
and would be incapable of release therefrom, save in articulo mortis, 
unless by a special decision of the Woly Soo,” This was going fax 
heyond the traditions of the French Church, and, in the very act 
of protecting it, to strike a blow at its independence in its dealings 
with the French Stato, Philip was mighty wroth, but he did not 
burst out; he confinod himself to letting the pope porccive his 
displeasure by means of divers administrative measures, amongat 
others by forbidding the exportntion from tho kingdom of gold, 
silver, and valuablo articles, which found their way chiofly to 
Rome. Boniface, on his side, was not slow to perceive that he 
had gone too fax, and thal his own intorosts did not permit him to 
give so much offence to the king of France. A year after the 
bull Clericis laicos he modified it by a now bull, which not only 
authorized the collection of the two tonths voted by tho French 
bishops, but recognized the right of the king of Trance to tax 
the French clorgy with their consont and without authorization 
from the ILoly Soo, whenever thore was a prossing necessity for 
it. Philip, on his side, testifled to the pope his satisfaction ot 
this concession by himself making one at the expense of the 
, Yeligious liborly of his subjects, 


Bull !' Ola. 
rois lai- 
laid down as a principle that churches and eeclesiasties could not og,” 


Thus the two absolute sovercigns changed thoir policy ond Polio of 


‘made tomporary sacrifice of their mutual pretensions, according bc ar the 


8 it suited them to Aight or to agree, But there arose a question pope, 


“in respect of which this continual alternation of pretensions 
aud compromises, of quarrels and accommodations, was no longer 
possible; in order to keep up their position in the oyes of one 
another they were obliged to como to a deadly clash; and in this 
struggle, perilous for buth, Boniface VIII. was the aggressor, and 
with Philip the Handsome romainod the victory, An opportunity 
for a splendid confirmation of the popo’s waiversal supromacy 
in the Christian world came to tempt him, A quarrel had arisen 
between Philip and the archbishop of Narbonne on the atthjast 
of certain duos claimed by both in that great diocese, Boniface 
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was loud in his advocacy of the archbishop against the officers 
of the king: he sent to Paris, to support his words, Bernard de 
Saisset, whom he, on his own authority, had just appointed 
bishop of Pamiers, On arriving in Paris as the pope’s legate, 
Saisset made use there of violent and inconsiderate language ; Philip 
had, at that time, as his chief councillors, lay-lawyers, servants 
passionately attached to the kingship. They were Peter Flotte, 
his chancellor, William of Nogaret, judge-major at Beaucaire, and 
William of Plasian, lord of Vézenobre, the two latter belonging, 
as Bernard de Saisset belonged, to Southern France, and de- 
termined to withstand, in the south as well as the north, the 
domination of ecclesiastics. They, in their turn, rose up against 
the doctrine and language of the bishop of Pamiers. He was 
arrested and committed to the keeping of the archbishop of 
Narbonne ; and Philip sent to Rome his chancellor Peter Flotte 
himself, and William of Nogaret, with orders to demand the 
condemnation of the bishop of Pamiers. Boniface replied by 
changing the venue to his own personal tribunal in the case of 
Bernard de Saisset. “My power—the spiritual power,” said the 
pope to the chancellor of France, “embraces the temporal, and 
includes it.” “Be it so,” answered Peter Flotte ; “but your power 
is nominal, the king’s real.” 

Here was a coarse challenge hurled by the crown at the tiara; 
and Boniface VIII. unhesitatingly accepted it. But, instead of 
keeping the advantage of a defensive position by claiming, in the 
name of lawful right, the liberties and immunities of the Church, 
he assumed the offensive against the kingship by proclaiming the 
supremacy of the Holy See in things temporal as well as spiritual, 
and by calling upon Philip the Handsomo to acknowledge it, On 
the bth of December, 1301, he addressed to the king, commencing 
with the words, “Hearken, most dear Son” (Ausculta, carissime ili), 
a long bull in which, with circumlocutions and exposuions full of 
obscurity and subtlety, he laid down and affirmed, at bottom, the 
principle of the final sovereignty of the spiritual power, being 
of divine origin, over every tomporal power, being of human 
creation. The final supremacy of the pope in the body politic 
and over all sovereigns meant the absurption of the laic com- 
munity in the religious and the abolition of the State’s independence 
notin favour of the national Church, but to the advantage of the 
foreign head of the universal Church. The defenders of the French 
kingship formed a better estimate than was formed at Rome of the 
effect which would be produced by such doctrine on France, in the 
existing condition of the French mind ; they entered upon no theo- 
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logical and abstunet polomics ; thoy confined themselves ontiraly to 

witing in a vivid light tho popo’s protonsions and their conse- 
quences, feoling suro that by confining themselves to this question 

they would enlist in their opposition not only all Jaymon, nobles, 

and commoners, bul tho groator part of the Fronch ecclosiastics 
themselves, who were no strangers to tho feeling of national 
‘patrialism, and to whom the pope’s absolute power in the body 

politic was scarecly moro agroonble than the King’s. On the 11th 

of February, 1302, the bull Zleurken, mosé dear Son, was solemnly 

burnt at Paris in presence of the king and a numerous mullitude, 

Philip convoked, forthe 8th of April following, an assembly of tho A.p, 1302 
barons, bishops, and chiof ecclesiastics, and of deputios fyom tho The States 

. : moral 

communes to the number of two or three for cach city, all boing convoked 
summoned “1o deliberate on cortain allairs which in the highest im Paris. 
degree concern the king, the kingdom, the clurehes, and all and 
sundry.” This assombly, which veally met on tho 10th of April at 

Parigin the church of Notre-Dame, is reckoned in Fronch history 

as the first “statos-genernl.” Tho three ostates wrote separataly to 

Rome; tho clergy to the popo himself, tho nobility and the 
deputies of tho communes to the cardinals, all, however, protost- 

ing against tho pope's pretunsions in mattors temporal, tho two laio 

orders writing in rough and throatening tone, tho clorgy making 

an appeal “1o the wisilom and paternal clemency of the Holy 

Father with tearful aceonts and sobs mingled with their tears.” 

The king evidently had on his sido the gonoral feeling of the 

nation : and tho publication of a third bull (Uram sanctum), which 
threatened him with excommunication, only the moro irritated 

him; ho resolved to act spoodily, Notification must be sont to 

the pope of tho king’s appeal to tho future council, Philip could ap, 1308 
no longer confide this awkward business to his chancellor Poter Esbeaeg al 
Motte; for ho had fallon at Courieni, iu the battle against the Anngal. - 
Flemings. William of Nogaret undertook it, at the samo time 
obtaining from the king a sorb of blank commission authorizing 

and ratifying in advance all thal, undor tho civoumstances, ho 

might consider it advisable to do. Notification of the appoal had 

to be made to the pope at Anagni, his native town, whithor ho had 

“gone for refuge, and the people of which, being zealous in his 

favour, had already dragged in tho mud the lillios and the banner 

of Franco, Nogayvot was bold, raffianly, and clever. Ile repaired 

in haste to Florence to the king’s banker, got a plentiful supply of 

money, established communications in Anagni, and secured, above 

all, the co-operation of Sciarra Colonna, who was passionately 

hostile to the pope, had been formerly prosoribéd by him, and, 
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having fallen into the hands of corsairs, nid worked at the oar 

for them during many a year rather than reveal his name and Vo 

sold to Boniface Gaetani. On the 7th of September, 1303, 

Colonna and his, associates introduced Nogaret and his following 

into Anagni, with shouts of “Death to Pope Boniface! “Long 

live the king of France!” The populace, dumb-founded, re- 

mained motionless. The pope, deserted by all, even by hi own 

nephew, tried to touch the heart of Colonna himself, whose only 

answer was a summons to abdicate, and to surrender at discretion, 

Soe Thus outraged in spite of his advanced years (he was seventy-five), 

Pope Boni- Boniface maintained a dauntless attitude under the grossest insults, 
face VIII. hut died very shortly after. 

On the 22nd of October, 1303, elevon days after the death of 

Boniface VIIL., Benedict XT. son of a simple shepherd, was.elected 

at Rome to succeed him. Philip the Handsome at once sont his 

congratulations, but by William of Plasian, who had lately been 

the accuser of Boniface, and who was charged to hand to the new 

pope, on the king’s behalf, a very bitter memorandum touching his 

predecessor, Philip at the same time caused an address to be 

presented to himself in his own kingdom and in the vulgar tongue, 

called a supplication from the people of France to the king against 

Boniface. Benedict XI. exerted himself to give satisfaction to the 

conqueror; Nogaret and the direct authors of the assault at Anagni 

were alone excepted from the general amnesty. The pope reserved 

for a future occasion the announcement of their absolution, when 

he should consider it expedient, But, on the 7th of June, 1304, 

instead of absolving them, he launched a fresh bull of excommuni- 

cation against “certain wicked mon who had dared 40 commit a 

hateful crime against a person of good memory, Pope Boniface.” 

‘A.D*1604, A month after this bull Benedict XI. was dead, Th is zeluted that 

Reps tank: a young woman had put before him at tablo a basket of fresh figs, 

dict XI, of which he had eaten and which had poisoned him. The 

chroniclers of the time impute this crime to William of Nogaret, 

to the Colonnas, and to their associates at Anagni; a single ono 

names King Philip, The king of France, who had gained tho 

battle of Mons-en-Puelle, then took advantage of his success to 

procure the election of a pope who would be entirely and exclu- 

sively his creature. The archbishop of Bordeaux, Bertrand de Got, 

proclaimed under the title of Clement V., had to accept, in return, 

Trial ana he harshest conditions, such as pronouncing the condemnation of 

enlete Boniface VIIL., transferring the Papal See from Rome to Avignon, 

ton of the authorizing the suppression of the order of the Knighis Templars, 


knights- 
beh ote, This last clauso cost the new pontiff a great deal of pains, 
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apd it was with the utmost reluctance that ho yiclded to it. The 
groat wealth possessed hy tho order of the Temple was the tre 
cause of Philip's hatred, but as somo plausible cause was neadod Lo 
procure their condemnation, they were accused of heresy, immo- 
rality and sacrilege, Tho council of Vionne condomned thom, but 
the Gyand Mastor Jacques Molay protested of their innocence to the Jacques 
very last; a poat clironicler, Godfrey of Paris, who was a witness ad 
of the sceno, thus describes it: ‘The Grand Mastor, soeing tho fire alive, 
prepared, stripped himeclf briskly ; I tell just as I saw; he bared 
himself to bis ghirt, light-heartedly and with a good grace, without 
a whit of trembling, though ho was draggod and shaken mightily. 
They took hold of him to tio him to the stake, and they were 
binding his hands with a cord, but he said to them, ‘Sirs, suffer 
me to fold my hands awhile, and make my jrayor to God, Lor verily 
it is time. I am presently to die; but wrongfully, God wot. 
Wherefore woe will come, ere long, to those who condemn us 
without a cause. God will avengo our death,’ ” 

It was probably owing to those last words that thore arose o 
popular rumour, soon spread abroad, that Jacques Molay, at his 
death, had cited the pope and the king to appear with him, 
the former at the end of forty days, and the Jatter within a 
year, bofore the judgment-soat of God, Tvents gave a sanction to 
the legend: for Clement V. actually died on the 20th of April, ay 
1314, and Philip the Handsome on the 29th of November, 1814; Pope Glee 
the pope, undoubtodly uneasy at the sorvile acquiescence he hac ment V, 

‘ ‘ A snaet : _ (April 20), 
shown towards the king, and the king exprossing somo sorrow for ing of the 
his grood, aud for the imposts (maltéte, muletolta, or black smatl) king of 
with which he had burdoned his peoplo. (April 9 

Tn excessive and arbitrary imposia, indood, consisted the chief # 

y p ? ? ot te ‘ 
grievance for which France, in the fourteenth century, had to com- 
plain of Philip the Handsome; and, probably, it was the only 
wrong for which he upbraided himsolf. As he was no stranger to General 
tho spirit of order in his own affairs, he tried, towards the end of pri Ae 
his reign, to obtain an exact account of his Anances. His chief Hand- 
adviser, Enguerrand de Marigny, became his superintendent-general, fetes 
and on the 19th of January, 1311, ab the close of a grand council ment. 
held at Poissy, Philip passed an ordinance which established, under 
the headings of expenses and receipts, two distinct tables and 
treasuries, one for ordinary expenses, the civil list and the payment 
of the great bodies of the State, incomes, pensions, &e., and the 
other for extraordinary expenses. ; 
* The general history of France has been more indulgent towards 
Philip the Handsome than his contemporaries were; it has 
KQ 
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expressed its acknowledgments to him for the progress made, under 

his sway, by the particular and permanent characteristics Of 

civilization in France. The kingly domain received in the Pyre- 

nees, in Aquitaine, in Franche-Comté, and in Flanders territorial 

increments which extended national unity. The legislative power 

of the king penetrated into, and secured footing in the lands of his 

vassals. The scattered semi-sovereigns of feudal society “bowed 

down before the incontestable pre eminence of the kingship, which 

gained the victory in its struggle against the papacy. The general 

constitution of the judiciary power, as delegated from the kingship, 

the creation of several classes of magistrates devoted to this great 

social function, and, especially, the strong organization and the 

permanence of the parliament of Paris, were important progressions 

Develop- in the development of civil order and society in France. But it 

mentof was to the advantage of absolute power that all these facts were 

civil order, + med, and the perverted ability of Philip the Handsome consisted 

in working them for that single end. He was a profound oegotist ; 

he mingled with his imporiousness the leaven of craft and patience, 

but he was quite a stranger to the two principles which constitute 

the morality of governments, respect for rights and patriotic 

sympathy with public sentimont; he concerned himself about 

nothing but his own position, his own passions, his own wishes, or 

his own fancies, And this is the radical vice of absolute power. 

Philip the Handsome is one of the kings of France who have most 

contributed to stamp upon the kingship in France this lamentable 

characteristic from which France has suffered so much even in the 

midst of her glories, and which, in our time, was so grievously 

atoned for by the kingship itself when it no longer deserved the 
reproach, 

al a Philip the Handsome left three sons, Louis X., called le Hutin 

Reigns of (the quarreller), Philip V., called the Long, and Charles IV., called 

Philip the the Handsome, who, between them, occupied the throne only 

ert thirteen years and ten months. Not one of them distinguished 

three sons. himself by his personal merits ; and the events of the three reigns 

hold scarcely a higher place in history than the actions of the three 

kings do. Shortly before the death of Philip the Handsome, his 

greedy despotism had already excited amongst the people such 

lively discontent that several leagues were formed in Champagne, 

Burgundy, Artois, and Beauvaisis, to resist him; and the members 

of these leagues, “nobles and commoners,” say the accounts, engaged 

to give one another mutual support in their resistance “ at their own 

cost and charges.” After the death of Philip the Handsome the 

opporition made head more extensively and effectually; and it 
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produced two resulta: ton ordinances of Louis the Quarrellor for 
reiressing the grievances of the foudal aristocracy, for one; and, 
for the other, the trial and. condemnation of Enguervand de Marigny, 
* eoadjutor and rector of the kingdom ” under Philip the Handsome. 
Marigny was accused, condemned by a commission assembled at 
Vincennes, and hanged on tho gibbet of Montfaucon which ho 
himself, it is said, had sot up, 

Whilst tho feudal aristocracy was thus avenging itself of kingly 
tyranny, the spirit of Christianity was noiselessly pursuing its 
work, the general enfranchisement of mon, Louis the Quarreller AD. 1816 
had to keep up the war with Flanders, which was continually boing Emanoipa- 
yonowod; and in order to lind, without hateful exactions, the tion of the 
necessary funds, he waa advised to offer freedom to the aorfs of his ae 
domains; accordingly ho issued, on the 8rd of July, 1815, an edict mame, 
to that effect. 

Another fact which has held an important place in the history of 
France, and exercised a great influence over hor destinies, likewise 
dates from this period ; and that is the exclusion of women from 
the succession to the throne, by virtue of an article, ill wndorstood, The galic 
of the Salic law. The ancient law of the Salian Franks, drawn up, law. 
probably, in the seventh century, had no statute at all touching 
this gravo question ; the article relied upon was merely a regulation 
of civil law proscribing that “no portion of really Salic lend 
(that is to say, in the full torvitoxial ownorship of the head of the 
family) should pass into tho possession of womon, but it should 
belong altogether to the virile sox.” Jfrom the time of Tugh 
Capet heirs male had never boon wanting to the crown, and the 
succession in the male lino had been a fact unintorrupted indeod, 
but not due to prescription or law. ‘Louis tho Quarrellor, at his 
death, on the Gth of June, 1816, loft only a daughtor, but his 
second wife, Queon Clémonce, was prognant, As soon as Philip the 
Long, then count of Poitioxs, heard of his brother's death, he hur 
tied to Paris, assombled a certain number of barons, and got them 
to decide that he, if the queen should be delivered of a son, 
should be regent of the kingdom for eighteon years; but that if 
she should bear a daughter ho should immodiatoly take possession 
of the crown, On the L6th of November, 1316, the queen gave 
birth 4o a son, who was named John, and who figures as John I, 
in the series of Fronch kings, but the child died at the end of five 
(aya, and on the 6th of January, 1817, Philip the Long waa 
crowned king al Rheims. Ifo forthwith summoned, thore is no 
knowing exactly where and in what numbors, the clergy, barons, 
and third estate, who declared, on the 2nd of February, that “ the 
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laws and customs, inviolably observed. among the Franks, excluded 
daughters from the crown.” There was no doubt about the fact,; 
‘but the law was not established, nor even in conformity with the 
entire fendal system or with general opinion, And “thus the 
kingdom went,” says Froissart, ‘as seemeth to many folks, out of 
the right line.” But the measure was ovidently wise and salutary 
for France as well as for the kingship; and it was renewed, after 
Philip the Long died, on the 8rd of January, 1822, and left 
daughters only, in favour of his brother Charles the Handsome, 
who died, in his turn, on the ist of January, 1828, and likewise 
left daughters only, The question as to the succession to the throne 
then Jay between the male line represented by Philip, count of 
Valois, grandson of Philip the Bold through Charles of Valois, his 
father, and the female line represented by Edward ITI., king of 
England, grandson, through his mother Isabel, sister of the late 
king Charles the Handsome, of Philip the Handsome. A war of 
more than a century's duration between France and England 
was the result of this Jamentable rivalry, which all but put the 
kingdom of France under an English king; but France was saved 
by the stubborn resistance of the national spirit and by Joan of Are, 
inspired by God. One hundred and twenty-eight years after the 
triumph of the national cause and four years after the accession of 
Henry IV., which was still disputed by the League, a decree of 
the parliament of Paris, dated the 28th of June, 1593, maintained, 
against the pretentions of Spain, the authority of the Salic law, 
and on the 1st of October, 1789, a decree of the National Assembly, 
in conformity with the formal and unanimous wish of the me- 
morials drawn up by the States-general, gave a fresh sanction to 
that principle, which, confining the heredity of the crown to the 
male line, had been salvation to the unity and nationality of the 
monarchy in France. 

We have traced the character and progressive development of the 
French kingship from the eleventh to the fuurteonth contury, 
through the reigns of Louis the Fat, of Philip Augustus, of St. 
Louis and of Philip the Handsome, princes very diverse and very 
unequal in merit, but all of them able and onergetic, Thia period 
was likewise the cradle of the French nation. That was the time 
when it began to exhibit itself in its different elements, and to 
arise under monarchical rule from the midst of the fendal system. 
The Communes, which should not be confounded with the Third 
Hstate, are the first to appear in history. They appear there as 
local facts, isolated one from another, often very different in point 
of origin though analogous in their aim, and in every cage neither 
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assuming nor pretending to assume any place in the government of 

the State. ‘Local interosie and rights, the special affairs of cortain 

populations agglomerated in cortain spots, are the only objects, the 

only province of the communes, With this puroly municipal and 

judividual character thoy come to thoir birth, their confirmation 

and their development fron the eleventh to the fourteenth century; 

and of the end of two centuries they enter upon their decline, they 

oceupy far less room and make far less noise in history, It is 

exactly then that the Dhird Hstate comes to tho front, and uplifts 

ilself asa genoval fact, a national clement, a political power. Tt is 

the successor, not the contemporary, of the Communes ; they con- 

tributed much towards, but did not suffice for its formation; it 

drew upon other resources, and was developed under other in- 

fluences than those which gave existence to the communes. Tho mpety cha« 

struggles which from the eleventh to ihe fourteenth century gave racter. 

existence to so many communes had no such profound character ; 

the populations did not pretond to any fundamontal overthrow of 

the regimen they atlacked; thoy conspired togother, they swore 

together, as the phrase is according to the documents of the time— 

they rose to oxtricale themselves from tho outrageous oppression 

and misery they wore onduring, but not io abolish feudal sove- 

reigniy and to change the personility of their masters, When 

they succeeded, they obtained those tromtics of pence called charters, 

which brought about in the condition of the insurgents salutary 

changes accompanied by move or less offectual guarantees. When 

they failed or when the charters were violated, the result was 

violont zenctions, muinal excesses ; the relations between the popu- 

lations and thoiv lords wore tempestuous and full of vicissitude ; 

but at bottom neither tho political regimen nor tho social system 

of the communes wero altorad. 

Feudal opprossion and insurrection were the ehiof cause, but not Cause of 

the sole origin of the communes, The first cause was the continu. the com 
ve : , ; .  e maunes, 

ance of the Roman municipal regimen, which kept its footing in @ Roman 

great number of towns, especially in those of Southern Gaul, Mar- municipal 

seilles, Arles, Nismes, Narbonne, Toulonso, &.; as the foudal i ad 

system grow and grow, those Roman municipalities still went on 

in the midst of universal darkness and anwehy. They had peno- 

trated into the north of Gaul in fewor numbers and with a 

weaker organization than in tho south, but still keeping thoir foot. 

ing and vaunting themselves on their Roman origin in the face of 

their barbaric conquorove. Under different names, in accordance 

with changes of language, the Roman municipal regimen held on 

and adapted itself to now social conditions. 
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Tn our own day there has been far too much inclination to 
dispute the active and effective part played by the kingship in the 
formation and protection of the French communes. Not only did 
the kings often interpose as mediators in the quarrels of the 
communes with their laic or ecclesiastical lords, but many amongst 
them assumed in their own domains and to the profit of the com- 
munes an intelligent and beneficial initiative. Nor was ib the 
kings alone who in the middle ages listened to the counsels of 
reason, and, recognized in their behaviour towards their towns the 
rights of justice. Many bishops had become the fendal lords of 
the episcopal city; and the Christian spirit enlightened and 
animated many amongst them just as the monarchical spirit some- 
times enlightened and guided the kings, The third and chief 
source of the communes was the case of those which met feudal 
oppression with energetic resistance, and which after all the suffer- 
ings, vicissitudes and outrages, on both sides, of a prolonged struggle 
ended by winning a veritable administrative and, to a certain 
extent, political independence. The number of communes thus 
formed from the eleventh to the thirteenth century was great, and 
we have a detailed history of the fortunes of several amongst them, 
Cambrai, Beauvais, Laon, Amiens, Rheims, Etampes, Vézelay, &e. 
When, however, we arrive at the end of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth century we see a host of communes 
falling into decay or entirely disappearing; they cease really to 
belong to, and govern themselves; some, like Laon, Cambrai, 
Beauvais, and Rheims, fought a long while against decline, and 
tried more than once to re-establish themselves in all their indepen- 
dence; but they could not do without the king’s support in their 
resistance to their lords, laic or ecclesiastical ; and they were not in 
a condition to resist the kingship which had grown whilst thoy 
were perishing. Others, Meulan and Soissons for example (in 13820 
and 1335), perceived their weakness early, and themselves requested 
the kingship to deliver them from their communal organization and 
itself assume their administration, And so it is about this period, 
under St, Louis and Philip the Handsome, that there appear in the 
collections of acts of the French kingship, those great ordinances 
which regulate the administration of all communes within the 
kingly domains. 

At the very time that the communes were perishing and the 
kingship‘ was growing, a new power, a new social element, the 
Third Estate, was springing up in France; and it was called ta 
take a far more important place in the history of France, and to 
exercise far more influence upon the fate of the French fatherland, 
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than it had boon granted to the communes to acquire during theix 
short and incoherent existence. 

It may astonish many who study tho records of I'rench history 
from the eleventh to tho fourteenth century, not to find any where 
the words third estate; it was at tho great States of Tours, in 
1468, that, for the first time, tho third ordor bore the name which, 
has been given to it by history, 

The fact was far before ils name, ho third ostate drew sis 
origin and nourishmont from all sorts of sources; and, whilst one 
was within an aco of drying up, the othors remained abundant and 
fiuitful. Independently of tho commune properly so called and 
invested with the right of solf-governmont, many towns had privi- 
loges, serviceable though limited franchises, and under the adminis. 
tration of the king’s officers they grow in population and wealth, 
These towns did not share, towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, in the decay of the onco warliko and victorious communes, 
The majority amongst tho officers of the king wore burghors, and Burgher- 
their number and their power were tuned to the advantage of °°" 
burgherdom, and led day by day io its further extension and 
importance. Of all tho original sources of tho third estate this it 
is, perhaps, which has contributed most to bring about tho social 
preponderance of that order. Just whon burgherdom, but lately 
formed, was losing in many of the communes portion of its local 
hibertiés, at that samo momont it was soizing by tho hand of 
parliaments, provosts, judges, and administrators of all kinda, a 
larga share of contral powor, It was through burghors admitted 
into the king’s sorvico and acting ay administrators or judgos in hia 
name, that communal indepondence and charlors wero often abiacked 
and abolished; bul at tho sumo timo thoy fortifiod and clevated 
burgherdom, thoy caused it to acquire from day to diy moro wealth, 
more crodit, more importance and powor in tho internal and external 
affairs of tho State, 

Philip the Tfandsome was undor no delusion whon in 1302, 
1308 ond 1314, on convoking the first states-goneral of France, he 
summoned thither “the doputies of the good towns.” Ilis gon, 
Philip tho Long, was under no delusion when in 1317 ond 1821 
he summonod to the states-gonoral “the commonallics and good 
towns of the kingdom” to ducide upon tho interpretation of the 
Salic law as io tho succession to the throne, “or to advise as 10 the 
means of ostablishing a uniformity of coins, weights, and measures ;” 
and the thves estates played the prolude to the formation, painful 
and slow as it was, of constitutional monarehy when, in 1888, 
under Philip of Valois, they declared, “in presence of the said 
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king, Philip of Valois, who assented thereto, that there should be 
no power to impose or levy talliage in France if urgent necessity op 
evident ulility did not require it, and then only by grant of the 
people of the estates.” 

Taking the history of I'rance in its entirely and under all its 


Estate a phases, the third estate has been the most active and determining 
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fact, 


clement in the process of Trench civilization. If we follow.it in 
its relation with the general government of the country, we see it 
at first allied for six centuries to the kingship, struggling without 
cessation against the feudal aristocracy, and giving predominance in 
place thereof to a single central power, pure monarchy, closely 
bordering, though with some frequently repeated but rather useless 
reservations, on absolute monarchy. But. so soon as it had gained 
this victory and brought about this revolution, the third estate 
went in pursuit of a new one, attacking that single power to the 
foundation of which it had contributed so much, and entering upon 
the task of changing pure monarchy into constitutional monarchy, 

This fact is unique in the history of the world. ‘We recognize 
in the career of the chief nations of Asia and ancient Europe nearly 
all the great facts which have agitated France; but nowhere is 
there any appearance of a class which, starting from the very lowest, 
from being feeble, despised, and almost imperceptible at its origin, 
rises by perpetual motion and by labour without respite, strengthens 


proved by itself from period to period, acquires in succession whatever it 
a survey of Jacked, wealth, enlightenment, influence, changes the face of society 


ancient 
niaer, 


and the nature of government, and arrives at last at such a pitch of 
predominance that it may be said to be absolutely the country. 

Let us pass to the Europe of the Greeks and Romans. At the 
fixst blush we seem to discover some analogy belween the pro- 
gress of theso brilliant societies and that of French society ; but 
the analogy is only apparent; there is, once more, nothing 
resembling the fact and the history of tho French third estate, 
One thing only has struck sound judgments as being somewhat 
like the struggle of burgherdom in the middle ages against the 
feudal aristocracy, and that is the struggle between the plebeians 
and patricians at Rome, They have often been compared ; but it 
is a baseless comparison. Tho struggle between the plebeians and 
patricians commenced from the very cradle of the Roman republic ; 
it was not, as happened in the France of middle ages, the result 
of a slow, difficult, incomplete development on the part of a class 
which, through a long course of great inferiority in strength, wealth, 
and credit, little by little, extended itself and raised itself, and 
ended by engaging in o real contest with the superior class. 
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Not only is the fact new, but it ig a fact eminently French, ana shown 

gesentially national, Nowhoro has burgherdom had so wide and an Stl 
so productive a careor as that which foll to its lob in France, There tional. 
have been communes in the whole of Europe, in Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and Ingland, as well as in France. No, only have there 
beon communes every where, bul the communes of France are not 
those which, as communes, under that namo and in tho middlo ages, 
have played the chivfest part and taken the highest place in his- 
tory, The Italian communes wore tho parents of glorious republics, 
The German communes bocamo free and sovereign towns, which 
had their own special history, and oxercised a great deal of influence 
upon the general history of Germany. ‘The communes of England 
made alliance with a portion of the English foudal aristocracy, 
formed with it the preponderating house in the British government, 
and thus played, full early, a mighty part in the history of their 
country, Far wero the French communes, undor that name and in 
their day of special activity, from rising to such political im- 
portance and to such historical rank, And yet it is in France 
that the people of tho communey, tho burgherdom, reached the 
most complete and most poworful development, and ended by 
acquiring the most decided preponderance in the goneral social 
structuro, here havo been communes, we say, throughout 
Europe ; but there has nut really been a victorious third estate any 
where, save in France, 
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In the fourteenth century a new and a vital question arose: will 
the French dominion preserve its nationality? Will the kingship 
remain French or pass to the foreigner? This question brought 
ravages upon France and kept her fortuncs in suspense for a 
hundred years of war with England, from the reign of Philip of 
Valois to that of Charles VII.; anda young girl of Lorraine, 
called Joan of Arc, had the glory of communicating to France 
that decisive impulse which brought to a triumphant issue the 
independence of the French nation and kingship. 

Some weeks after his accession, on the 29th of May, 1328, 
Philip was crowned at Rheims, in presence of a brilliant assemblage 
of princes and lords, French and foreign ; next year, on the 6th of 
June, Edward IIL, king of England, being summoned to fulfil a 
vassal’s duties by doing homage to the king of France for the 
duchy of Aquitaine, which he held, appeared in the cathedral of 
Amiens, with his crown on his head, his sword at his side, and his 
gilded spurs on his heels; and on the 80th of March, 1331, he 
recognized, by letters express, “that the said homage which we did 
at Amiens to the king of France in general terms, is, and must be 
understood as liege: and that we are bound, as duke of Aquitaing, 
and peer of France, to show him faith and loyalty.” 

The relations between the two kings were not destined to be for 
long so courteous and go pacific. 
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Philip VI. had embroiled himself with » prince of his line, 
‘Robert of Artois, great-grandson of Robort tho first count of 
Artois, who was 2 brothor of St, Louis, and was killed during tho 
crusade in Tgypt, at the battle of Mansourah: As early as tho 
reign of Philip the Mundsome, Robert claimed the countship of 
Artois as his heritage ; but having had his protensions rejectod by 
a decision of the poors of the kingdom, he had hoped for more 

success under Philip of Valois, whose sister he had married. 
Philip tried to satisfy him with another domain raised to a peerage ; 
but Robert, more'and moro discontonted, got involved in a sories of 
intrigucs, plots, falsehoods, forgeries, and even, according to public 
report, imprisonments and crimes which, in 1332, led to his being 
condemned by the court of peors to banishment and tho confiscation 
of his property. Ho fled for refuge first to Brabant, and then to 
England, to the court of Edward TIL., who received him graciously, 
and whom he forthwith commenced inciting to claim the crown of 
France, “his inhorilance,” as he said, “which King Philip holds 
most wrongfully.” In tho soul of Edward temptation overcame 
indecision. As carly as tho month of June, 1336, in a parliament 
assembled at Northampton, he had complained of the assistance 
given by the king of franco to tho Scots, and ho had expressed o 
hope that “if the French and the Scots wore to join, they would 
at last offer him battle, which the latter had always carefully 
avoided.” In Soptember of the same year he employed similar 
language in a parliamont hold at Nottingham, and he obtained 
thorefrom subsidics for the war going on, not only in Scotland, but 
algo in Aquitaine against tho Fronch king’s Iioutenants, In April 
and May of tho following year, 1337, ho granted to Robert of 
Artois, his temptor for threo years past, court favours which proved 
his resolution to have beon already taken, On tho 2let of August 
following he formally declared war against the king of France, and 
addressed to all tho sherifls, archbishops, and bishops of is 
kingdom a circular in which ho attributed tho initiative to Philip ; 
on the 26th of August he gave his ally, tho omporor of Germany, 
notice of what he had just dono, whilst, for the first time, insult- 
ingly desoribing Philip as “sotting himself wp for king of Franco.” 
At last, onthe 7th of October, 13837, ho proclaimed himaolf king of 
France, as his lawful inhoritance, designating ag representatives 
and supporters of his right the duke of Brabant, the marquis 
of Juliers, the count of Hainault, and William de Bohun, earl of 
Northampton. 

The enterprise had no foundation in right, and seomod to‘have 
fow chances of success, No national intorest, no public ground 
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was provocative of war between the two peoples; it was a war of, 
personal ambition like that which in the eleventh century William 
the Conqueror had carried into Englund. The memory of that 
great event was still in the fourteenth century so fresh in Fiance, 
that when the pretensions of Edward were doclared, and tho 
struggle was begun, an assemblage of Normans, barons and knights, 
or, according to others, the Estates of Normandy themselves came 
and proposed to Philip to undertake once more and at their own 
expense the conquest of England, if he would put at their head his 
eldest son John, their own duke. The king received their depu- 
tation at Vincennes, on the 23rd of March, 1339, and accopted 
their offer. They bound themselvos to supply for the expedition 
4000 men-at-arms and 20,000 foot, whom they promised to main- 
tain for ten weeks and even a fortnight beyond, if, when the duke 
of Normandy had crossed to England, his council should consider 
the prolongation necessary, ; 
His policy, Edward IIL, though he had proclaimed himself king of France, 
did not at the outset of his claim adopt the policy of a man firmly 
renee resolved and burning to succeed. From 1337 to 1340 he beliaved 
the title 23 if ho were at strfe with the count of Flanders rather than with 
of king of the king of France. 
Brenee He obtamed the support of the famous brewer Van Artevelde, 
head of the populace of Ghent, and so a French prince and a 
Flemish burgher prevailed upon the king of England to pursue, as 
in assertion of his avowed rights, the conquest of the kingdom of 
France. King, prince, and burgher fixed Ghent as their place of 
meeting for the official conclusion of the alliance; and thero, in 
January, 1340, the mutual engagement was signed and sealed. The 
king of England “assumed the arms of France quartered with 
those of England,” and thenceforth took the title of king of France, 
Then burst forth in reality that war which was to last a hundred 
years ; which was to bring upon the two nations the most violont 
struggles as well as the most ciuel sufferings, and which, at the 
end of a hundred years, was to end in the salvation of France from 
her tremendous peril, and the defeat of England in her unrighteous 
attempt. In January, 1340, Edward thought be had won the 
most useful of allies; Artevelde thought the independence of the 
Flemish co, 2munes and his own supremacy in his own country 
secured ; and Mobert d’Artois thought with complacency how he 
; had gratified his hatred for Philip of Valois, And all three were 
ieee of decciving themselves in their joy and their confidence. A brilliant 
(June 24), Victory which Edward gained at Sluys (1340) struck a serious 
blow at the French navy; a truce followed, which was concluded 
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on the 25th of Septembor, 1340, at frst for nine months, and was Treaty 
atterwards renewed on soveral occasions up 10 the month of Juno, (Septem. 
1342, Noithor sovereign, and none of thoir allies gave up any thing at). 
or bound themselves to any thing more than not to fight during 
“that interval 3 but they were, on both silos, withont the powor of 
carrying on without pauso a strugglo which thoy would not ontirely 
abandon. 
An unoxpocted incident led to its recommencement in spite of 
the truce; not, howover, throughout France, or directly between 
the two kings, but with flory forceness, though it was limited to a 
single province, and arose not in tho name of the kingship of 
France but out of a purely provincial quostion, John IIL, duke of 
Brittany and 9 faithful vassal of Philip of Valois, died suddenly at 
Caen, on the 30th of April, 1341, on rottning to his domain, 
Though ho had been thrice marvied ho loft no child. The duchy of guocession 
Brittany then rovortod to his brothors or their posterity ; but his to the 
very next brother, Guy, count of Ponthidvro, had been dead ax taeay 
yoors and had loft only a daughter, Joan called the Cripplo, mar- 
ried to Charles of Blois, nophow of tho king of Trance. Tho third 
brother was still alive; he, too, was named J. ohn, had from his 
mother tho title of count of Montfort, ant claimed to be heir to 
the duchy of Brittuny in preference to his nicce Joan, The niece, 
on the contrary, belioved in her own right to the exclusion of her 
unele, At tho death of John TIT, his brother, the count of Mont« 
fort, immodiately pub himself in possession of tho inhoritanao, 
seized the principal Brolon towns, Nantes, Brest, Ronnes, and 
Vannes, and crossed over to England, to sroure tho support of 
Edward ITY, Tis vival, Charles of Bloia, appealed to the decision 
of the king of France, his unclo and natural protector, Philip of 
Valois thus found himaolf the champion of auecession in tho female 
line in Britlany, whilst ho was himsalf reigning in Fyance by virtue 
of the Salic law, and Edwavl ILL, took up in Brittany the dofence 
of succession in the malo lino, which ho was disputing and fighting 
against in Fiance, Philip and his court of peora doclayad on the 4D. rag 
7th of Septombor, 1341, that Brittany belonged to Charles of ene 
Blois, who at onco did homage for it to tho king of France, whilst court of 
John of Montfort domanded and obiainol the support of the king Peet 
of England. War broke out betwoon the two claimanta, effectually 
supported by the two kings, who novortheloss were uot supposed to 
make war upon ono another and in their own dominions, Nea one 
If the two partiss had been reduced for leaders to the tivo de Mont- 
claimants only, the war would not, porhaps, have lasted long, In fort and 
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siege of Nantes, carried off to Paris and shut up in the tower of the 
Louvre, whence he did not escape until three years were over. TKe 
countess his wife all the while strove for his cause with the same 
indefatigable energy. He escaped in 1345, crossed over to Iigland, 
awore fealty and homage to Edward IIT. for-the duchy of Brittany, 
and immediately returned to take in hand, himself, his own 
cause. But in that very year, on the 26th of September,«1346, 
he died at the Castle of Hennebon, leaving gnce more his wife, 
with a young child, alone at the head of his party and having in 
charge the future of his house. The Countess Joan maintained 
the rights and interests of her son as she had maintained those of 
her husband. For nineteen years, she, with the help of England, 
struggled against Charles of Blois, the head of a party growing more 
and more powerful, and protected by France. Fortune shifted her 
favours and her asperities from one camp to the other. Charles of 
Blois had at first pretty considerable success ; but, on the 18th of 
June, 1347, in a battle in which he personally displayed a brilliant 
courage, he was in his turn made prisoner, carried to England, and 
immured in the Tower of London. There he remained nine years, 
But he too had a valiant and indomitable wife, Joan of Penthiavre, 
the Cripple. She did for her husband what Joan of Montfort 
was doing for hers. All the time that he was a prisoner in the 
Tower of London, she was the soul and the head of his party, in 
the open country as well as in the towns, tuming to profitable 
account the inclinations of the Breton population, whom the 
presence and the ravages of the English had excited against John of 
Montfort and his cause. During nine years, from 1347 to 1356, 
the two Joans were the two heads of their parties in politios and in 
war. Charles of Blois at last obtained his liberty from Edward 
TIL. on hard conditions, and returned to Brittany io take up tho 
conduct of his own affairs, The struggle between the two 
claimants still lasted eight years with vicissitudes ending in 
nothing definite, and on the 29th of September, 1364, the battle of 
Auray cost Oharles of Blois his life and the countship of Brittany, 
From that day forth John of Montfort remained in point of fact 
duke of Brittany, and Joan of Penthidvre, the Cripple, the proud 
princess who had so obstinately defended her rights against him, 
survived for full twenty years the death of her husband and the 
loss of her duchy. 

Whilst the two Joans were exhibiting in Brittany, for the 
preservation or the recovery of their little dominion, so much energy 
and persistency, another Joan, no princess, but not the less a 
heroine, was, in no other interest than the satisfaction of her love 
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and hor vengeance, making war, all by herself, on the same torii- 

tory. Several Norman and Broton lords, and amongst others 
Oliver de Clisson and Godfrey @Tlacourt were suspected, nomi- 

nally attached as they wee to the king of France, of having made 

seciet overluios to the king of England, Philp of Valois had them 
arrested at a tournament, and had ‘them behoaded without any 

form of imal, in the middle of the market-place at Paris, 40 the 
number of fombeon, Tho head of Clisson an sont to Nantos, and 
exposed on ono of the gates of the city, At the news thereof, his 
widow, Juan of Belleville, attended by several mon of family, her The war of 
neighbows and friends, sot out for a castle occupied by the troops the « three 
of Phuilip’s candidate, Chailes of Blois, The fate of Clisson was 7o#n8.” 
not yot known there, it was supposed that bis wife was on a 
hunting excursion ; and she was admitted without distrust. Ag 

soon as sho was inside, the blast of a horn gave notice to her 
followers, whom sho had left concealer in tho neighbouring woods, 

They rushed up and took possossion of the castle; and Joan de 
Qlisson had all the inbabitants—but one—put to the sword. But 

this was too little for her micf and her zoal, At the hoad of her 
troops, augmented, sho scoured the country and scized several 
places, every wheie ditving out or pulling to death the servants of 

the king of France. Phihp confiscated the proporty of the house 

of Clisson. Joan moved from land to sea. She manned sevoal 
vessels, atlacked the Fronch ships she fell in with, ravaged the 
coasts, and ended by going and placing at the service of the 
countess of Montfort hor hatred and her son, a boy of sevon years 

of ago whom she had iaken wilh her in all hor expeditions, and 

who was afterwads the great constable Oliver de Clisson, Ac- 
cordingly the war for the duchy of Buuttany in the fourteonth con- 

dwy haa been called in history the war of the throe Joans. 

Although Edward TIT, by supporting with troops and officers, A.D, 1840 
and somelimes even in person, tho cause of the countess of Mont. ar ie 
foxi—and Philp of Valois, by assisting in the same way Charles of tween the 
Blois and Joan of Penthigvie, took a vory active, if indirect, share French and 
in the war in Brittany, the two kings porsiated in not calling mee 
themselves at war; and whon either of them proceaded to acis of 
unquestionable hostility, they cluded the consequences of them by 
hastily concluding trucos incossantly violated and ag incessantly 
renewed, They had made use of this expediont in 1340; and they 
had recourse to it again in 1342, 1848, and 1344. The last of these 
truces was to have lasted up to 1346; but, in the apring of 13465, 

Tidward resolved to put an end to this equivocal position, and to 
openly recommonce war. Ile announced his intention to Popa 
Ie 
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Clement IV., to his own lientenanis in Brittany, and to all the 
cities and corporations of his kingdom. The tragic death of Vaf 
Artevelde, however, (1345) proved a great loss to the king of 
England. He was so much affected by it that he required a whole 
year before he could resume with any confidence lis projects of 
war; and it was not until the 2nd of July, 1346, that he embarked 
at Southampton, takmg with him, besides his son the prince of 
Wales, hardly sixteen years of age, an army which comprised, 
according to Froissart, seven carls, more than thirty-five barons, a 
great number of knights, four thousand men-at-arms, ten thousand 
English archers, six thousand Irish and twelve thousand Welsh 
infantry, in all something more than thirty-two thousand men. By 
the advice of Godfrey d’Harcourt, he marched his army over Nov- 
mandy; he took and plundered on his way Barfleur, Cherbourg, 
Valognes, Carentan, St Lé, and Caen ; then, continuing his march, 
he occupied Louviers, Vernon, Veinouil, Mantes, Meulan, and 
Poissy, where he took up his quarters in the old residenco of King 
Robert; and thence his troops advanced and spread themselves as 
far as Ruel, Nouilly, Boulogne, St, Cloud, Bourg-la-Reine and 
almost to the gates of Paris, whence could be seen “the fire and 
smoke from burning villages.” Phuhp recalled in all haste his 
troops from Aquitaine, commanded the burgher-forces to assemble, 
and gave thom, as he had given all his ales, St. Denis for the 
rallying-point. At sight of so many great lords and all sorts of 
men of war flocking together from all points, tho Parisians took 
fresh courage. “For many along day there had not beon at Sk, 
Denis a king of France in arms and fully prepared for battle.” 
Edward began to be afraid of having pushed too far forward, and 
of finding himself endangered in the heart of France, confronted 
by an army which would soon be stronger than his own. He, ac- 
cordingly, marched northward, where he flattered himsclf he would 
find partisans, counting especially on the help of the Flemings, 
who, in fulfilment of their promise, had already advanced as far ag 
Béthune to support him, Philip moved with all his army into 
Picardy in pursuit of the English army, which was in a hurry to 
reach and cross the Somme, end so continue its march northward, 
When Edward, after passing the Somma, had aimved near Crécy, 
five leagues fiom Abbeville, in the countship of Ponthieu, which 


(Aug. 25). had formed part of his mother Isabel’s dowry, “Tlalt we here,” 


said he to his marshals ; “1 will go no farther till I have scen the 
enemy ; Tam on my mother’s rightful inheritance, which was giyvon 
her on her marriage; I will defend it agains) mine adversary, 
Philip of Valois ;” and he rested in the open fields, he and all his 
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mon, and made his marshala mark well {he ground whoro they 
Would sot thoir battle in armay. Philip, on his sido, had moved 
io Abbeville, where all his men came and joined him, and whence 
he sent out scouts to loam tho truth about tho Inglish, When he 
knew that thoy were resting in tho open ticlls near Crécy and 
showed that thoy wore awaiting their enomies, tho king of Vrance 
was very joyful, and seid that, please God, they should fight him 
on the momow [the day aflur Kriday, Aug. 25, 1346], 

On Saturday, the 26th of Augual, aller liaving heard 
mass, Philip started from Abbeville with all his barons, The 
battle bogan with an attack by 15,000 Genoose howmen, who 
marched forward, and leaped thrice with a great cry: thoir arrows 
did little execution, as the stings of their bows had been pe 
relaxed by the damp; the English archors now taking their Genoose 
bows from their casos, poured forth a shower of arrows upon this Stole 
multitude, aud soon throw thom into confusion: the Genoese falling 
back upon the Fronch cavalry, were by thom cut to picces, and 
being allowed no passage, were thus proventadl from again forming 
in tho rear: this absurd inhumanity lost the battle, as the young 
Prince of Wales, tuking advantage of the ixretriovablo disordex, 
led on his line at once to the charge. ‘No one can describe or 
imagine,” says Froissart, “the bad managoment and disorder of the 
French army, though their troops were out of number.” Philip | 
was led from the field by John of Ininault, and ho rode till he 
came to the walls of the castle of Broye, where he found tho gates 
shut: ordering the governor to be summoned, whon the latter an- 
quired, it being dark, who ib was that called at so late an hour, he 
answered: “Open, open, governor; it is the fortune of France ;” 
and accompanied by five barons only he ontorad the enatlo, 

Whilst Philip, with oll spoed, was on tho road back to Paris with Siege of 
his army, as disheartened as ils king, and moro disorderly in votreat ‘Bante 
than it had been in battlo, Edward was hastening, with ardour and her 8). 
intelligence, to reap the fruits of his victory. In tha difioult war 
of conquest he had undertaken, what was clearly of most importance 
to him was to possess on the coast of France, as near as possible to 
England, a place which he might make, in his oporations by land 
and sea, a point of arrival and departure, of occupancy, of pro- 
visioning and of secure refuge, Calais exactly fulfilled these cons 
ditions. On arriving before the place, Soptembor 3rd, 1846, 
Edward “immediately had built all round it,” soys Froissart, 
“houses and dwelling-places of solid carpentry and arranged in 
streets as if he were to remain thero for ten or tivelvo years, for his 
intention was not to leave it winter or summer, whatever time and 
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whatever trouble he must spend and take. Ile called this new 
town Villeneuve la Hardie ; and he had therein all things necessarf 
for an army, and more too, as a place appointed for the holding of 
a market on Wednesday and Saturday ; and therein were mercers' 
shops and butchers’ shops, and stores for the sale of cloth and 
bread and all other necessaries. King Edward did not have the 
city of Calais assaulted by his men, well knowing that he would 
lose his pains, but said he would starve it out, however long a time 
it might cost him, if King Philip of France did not come to fight 
him again, and raise the siege.” 

Calais had for its governor John de Vienne, a valiant and faithful 
Burgundian knight, “the which seeing,” says Froissart, “that the 
king of England was making every sacrifice to keep up the siege, 
ordered that all sorts of small folk, who had no provisions, should 
quit the city without further notice, The Calaisians endured for 
eleven months all the sufferings arising from isolation and famine. 
The king of France made two attempts to relieve them. On the 
20th of May, 1347, he assembled his troops at Amiens; but they 
were not ready to march till about the middle of July, and as long 
before as the 23rd of June a French fleet of ten galleys and thirty- 
five transports had been driven off by the Fnglish. 

When the people of Calais saw that all hope of a rescue had 
slipped from them, they held a council, resigned themselves to offer 
submission to the king of England rather than die of hunger, and 
begged their governor, John de Vienne, to enter into negotiations 
for that purpose with the besiegers. Walter de Manny, instructed 
by Edward to reply to these overtures, said to John de Vienne, 
“The king’s intent is that ye put yourselves at his free will to ransom 
or put to death such as it shall please him; the people of Calais 
have caused him so groat displeasure, cost him so much money and 
lost him so many men, that it is not astonishing if that weighs 
heavily upon him.” In his final answer to the petition of the 
unfortunate inhabitants, Edward said, “Go, Walter, to them of 
Calais, and tell the governor that the greatest grace they can find 
in my sight is that six of the most notable burghers come forth 
from their town bare-headed, bare-footed, with ropes round their 
necks and with the keys of the town and castle in their hands, 
With them I will do according to my will, and the rest I will receive 


Eustace de to mercy,” It is well known how the king would have put to 


St. Pierre. 


death Eustace de St. Pierre and his companions, and how their 
lives were spared at the intercession of Queen Philippa. 

Eustace, more concerned for the interests of his own town than 
for those of France, and being more of a Calaisian burgher than a 
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national patriot, showed no hesitation, for all that appoars, in 
Zorving, as a subject of the king of England, his native city for 
which he had shown himself so ready to dio. At his death, which 
happened in 1351, his heirs doclarod thomselves faithful subjects 
of the king of France, and Edward confiscated away from them tho 
possessions ho had restored to their predeccasor, Tustace de St. 
Pient’s cousin and comrade in devotion to their native Lown, John 
d’Aire, would not enter Calais again ; his property was confiscated, 
and his house, the finest, it is said, in the town, was given by King 
Edward to Queen Philippa, who showed no more hesitation in 
accepting it than Eustace in serving his new king, Long-lived 
delicacy of sentiment and conduct was rarer in those rough and 
rude times than heroic bursts of courage and devotion. 

The battle of Crécy and the loss of Calais were reverses from 
which Philip of Valois never even made a serious attempt to 
recover ; he hastily concluded with Edward a truce, twice renewed, 
which served only to consolidate tho victor's successes, A calamity 
of European oxiont came as an aldition to the distressus of France, 
From 1847 to 1349 ao frightful disease, brought from Egypt and 
Syria through the ports of Italy, and called the black playue or the 
plague of Florence, ravaged Western Europe, especially Provence 
and Languedoc, whore it carried off, they say, two-thirds of tho 
inhabitants. When the opidemic had well nigh disappoared, the 
survivors, men and women, princes and subjects, returned passion- 
alely to their pleasures and theix galas; 40 mortality, says a contempo. 
rary chronicler, succceded a rage for marriage ; and Philip of Valois 
himself, now fifty-eight yoars of ogo, took for his second wifo 
Blancho of Navarre, who was only eighteen. She was a sistor of 
that young king of Navarre, Charlos IL, who was soon to get tho 
name of Charlos the Bad, and to become so dangerous an onemy of 
Philip's successors. Soven months after his marriage, and on the 
22nd of August, 13850, Philip died at Nogent-le-Roi in the Haute- 
Marne, strictly enjoining his son John to maintain with vigour his 
well ascertained right to the crown he wore, and leaving his peoplo 
bowed down bencath a woight “of extortions so heavy that the 
like had never been seen in the kingdom of Franco.” 

Only one happy event distinguished the close of this reign. As 
early ag 1343 Philip had treated, on a monetary basis, with Hum- 
bert IT, count and Dauphin of Vienness, for the cession of that 
beautiful province to the crown of France after the death of the 
then possessor, Humbert, an adventurous and fantastic prince, 
plunged, in 1346, into a crusade against the Turks, from which he 
returned in the following year without having obtained any suc- 
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Ap.1349, cess. Tired of socking adventures as well as of reigning, he, on 
anit the 16th of July, 1349, before a solemn assembly held at Lyons, 
to France abdicated his principality in favour of Prince Charles of France, 
(July 16), grandson of Philip of Valois and afterwards Charles V. The new 
dauphin took the oath, between the hands of the bishop of 
Grenoble, to maintain the liberties, franchises and privileges 
of tho Dauphiny; and the ox-dauphin, afier having “taken 
holy orders and passed successively through the archbishopric 
of Rheims and the bishopric of Paris, both of which he found 
equally unpalatable, went to die at Clermont in Auvergne, in a 
conyent belouging to the order of Dominicans, whose habit he 
and of had donned. 
ier pall In the same year, on the 18th of April, 1349, Philip of Valois 
18). bought of Jayme of Arragon, the last king of Majorca, for 120,000 
golden crowns, the lordship and town of Montpellier, thus trying 
to repair to some extent, for the kingdom of France, the losses he 
Johu 1t., had caused it, 
os aoe His successor, John II, called the Good, on no other ground 
Loo tig than that he was gay, prodigal, credulous and devoted to his 
favourites, did nothing but reproduce, with aggravations, the faults 
His go- and reverses of his father, 
vernment. He compromised more and more seriously every day his own 
safety and that of his successor by vexing moro and more, without 
destroying, his most dangerous enemy. He showed no greator 
prudence or ability in the government of his kingdom. Always in 
want of money, because he spent it foolishly on galas or presents ta 
his favourites, he had recourse, for the purpose of procuring it, at 
one time to the very worst of all financial expedients, debasement 
of the coinage; at another, to disreputable impoxts, such ag the tax 
upon salt and upon the salo of all kinds of merchandise, In the single 
year of 1352 the value of a silver mark varied sixteen times, from 
4 livres 10 sous to 18 livres. To meet the requirements of hig 
government and the greediness of his courties, John twice, in 1355 
and 1856, convoked the states-general, which did not refuse him their 
support ; but John had not the wit either to make good use of the 
powers with which he was furnished or to inspive the states-goneral 
with that confidence which alone could decide them upon con- 
tinuing their gifts. And, nevertheless, King John’s necessitios 
were more evident and more urgeni than ever: war with England 
had begun again, 
The trvth is that, in spite of the truce still existing, the English, 
since {he accession of King John, had at several points resumed 
YWostilities, The disorders and dissensions to which France was 
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proy, the presumptuous and. hare-brainod incapacity of her new 

“king were for so ambitious and ablo a prince as Mdward ILL. vory 

strong temptations. Nor did opportunitirs for attack and chanoes 

of success fail him any more than temptations. Tle fonnd in Trance, 

amongst tho grandees of the kingdom and von ab the king's conrt, 

men disposed. to desert tho causo of the king and of France, to serve 

a prtnce who had mors capacity, and who pretended to claim tho 

crown of France as his Jawfal right, As carly as 1361, amidst all Chavies 
his embroilments and all his reconciliations with his father-in-law, “the Bad,” 
Charles the Bad, king of Navarra, hac coneluded with Mdward TIT. of Navarre. 
a secret ixeaty, whereby, in exchange for promises ho received, ho oo a 
recognized his title as king of France. In 1356 his troason burst : 
forth, Tho king of Navarre, who had gone for refuge to Avignon, 

under the protection of Pope Clement VIL, crossed Krance by 

Enghsh Aquitaine, and went and landed at Cherbowg, which he 

had an idea of throwing open to tho king of England, Ifo once more 

entered into communications with King Jolm, once more obtained 
forgiveness from him, and for a while appeared detached from his 

English alliance, But Edward IIE had openly resumed his hostile 

attitude; and he demanded thet Aquitaine and the countship of 
Ponthieu, detached from thu kingdom of France, should be coded 

to him in full sovereignty, and that Brittany should become all 

but independent. John haughtily rejected these pretensions, which 

were meroly a pretext for recommmencing war, And il recommenced. 
accordingly, and tho king of Navarre resumod his course of porfidy. 

Ho had lands and castles in Normandy, which John put under 
sequestration, and ordered the officurs commanding in them to 

deliver up to him. Six of them, the commendants of the castles of 
Cherbourg and Iévroux amongst others, refused, believing, no 

doubt, that in betrnying Trance and her king, they were remaining 

faithful to their own lord. 

At several points in the kingdom, eapecially in tho northern Success of 
provinces, the first-fruits of the war were not fivourablo for tho ae 
English. King Edward, who had landed at Calais with a body of 
troops, made an unsuccessful campaign in Artois and Picardy and 
was obliged to re-embark for England, falling back beforo King 
John, whom he had at one timo offered and abt another refused to 
meet and fight at a spot agreed upon. But in the south-west and 
south of France, in 1355 and 1856, the princo of Wales at the 
head of a small picked army and with John Chandos for comrade, 
victoriously overran Limousin, Périgord, Languodoo, Auvergne, 

Berry, and, Poitou, ravaging the country and plundering the towha 
into which he could forse an entrance and the environs of those 
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that defended themselves behind their walls He met with 
scarcely any resistance, and he was returning by way of Berry and 
Poitou back again to Bordeaux when he heard that King John, 
starting from Normandy with a large army, was advancing to give 
him batile. John, in fact, with easy self-complacency and some- 
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had been in a hurry to move against the prince of Wales, in Y hopes 
of forcing him also to re-embark for England. He was at the 
head of forty or fifty thousand men, with his four sons, twenty-six 
dukes or counts, and nearly all the baronage of France; and such 
was his confidence in this noble army, that on crossing the Loire 
he dismissed the burgher forces, “which was madness in him and 
in those who advised him,” said even his contemporaries. John, 
even mora then his father Philip, was a king of courts, ever 
surrounded by his nobility and caving little for his people. When 
the two armies were close to one another on the platform of 
Maupertuis, two Icagues to the north of Poitiers, two legates from 
the pope came hurrying up from that town with instructions to 
negotiate peace between the kings of France, England, and 
Navarre. John consented to an armistice of twenty-four hours. 
The prince of Wales, seeing himself cut off from Bordeaux by 
forces very much superior to his own, for he had but eight or ten 
thousand men, offered to restore to the king of France “all that he 
had conquered this bout, both towns and castles, and all the 
prisoners that he and his had taken, and to swear that, for seven 
whole years, ho would bear arms no more against the king of 
France ;” but King John and his council would not accept any 
thing of the sort, saying that “the prince and a hundred of his 
knights must come and put themselves as prisoners in the hands 
of the king of France.” Neither the prince of Wales nor Chandos 
had any hesitation in rejecting such a demand: “God forbid,” said 
Chandos, “that we should go without a fight! If we be taken oz 
discomfited by so many fine men-at-arms and in so great a host we 
shall incur no blame; and if the day be for us and fortune be 
pleased to consent thereto wo shall be the most honoured folk in 
the world.” The battle took place on the 19th of September, 
1356, in the morning ; here as at Crécy it wasa case of undisciplined 
forces, without co-operation or order, and ill-directed by their 
commanders, advancing, bravely and one after another, to get 
broken against a compact force under strict command, and as docile 
as heroic. Two divisions of the French, in which were the 
dauphin and two of his brothers, being repulsed, precipitately fled ; 

but the king himself, with his youngest son by his side, a youth of 
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fourteen, fought valiantly, and endeavoured to retrieve the disaster 
by strenuously continuing the contest, but in vain, Lott almost 
alone in the feld, John might easily have beon slain, had not 
every one been desirous of taking alive the xoyal prisonor. The 
king, unwilling to surrender himsolf to & porson of inferior con. 
dition, still cried out, “ Whore is my cousin, the Prince of Wales?” 
At length, giving his right hand gauniled to Denis de Morbecque, 
a knight of Arras, who had been oxpelled from France for a 
homicide, committed in an allay, he eaid, “Sir Knight, I surren- 
dev.” He was taken first to Bordeaux, and then to England, where 
he remained a captive, yeb most honourably and considerately 


treated by his victors. 
The Dauphin Charles, aged nineteen, in spite of his youth and his The Dau- 


any thing but gloriousretreatfrom Poitiers, took the title of lieutenant ag 
of the king, and had hardly re-entered Paris, on tho 29thof September, govern- 
when he summoned, for the 15th of October, tho states-goneral of @4t 
Languedoc, who met, in point of fact, on the 17th, in tho groat 
chamber of parliament, Tresh subsidies were grantod, but only on. 

very hard conditions. The deputies demanded of Charlos “that he 
should deprive of their offices such of the king’s councillors as they 
should point out, have them arrosied, and confiscate all their 
property, Twenty-two men of note, the chancellor, the premier 
president of the parliament, the king’s stewards, and soveral 
officers in the houschold of the dauphin himsolf wore thus pointed 

out. They were accused of having taken part to their own profit 

in all the abuses for which the Government was reproached, and 

of having concealed from the king the truo state of things and the 
misery of the people. The commissioners clocted by the estates 

were to take proccedings against thom: if they wore found guilty, 

they were to bo punished ; and if thoy wore innocent, they were at 

the very least to forfeit their office and their proporty, on account 

of their bad counsels and their bad administration.” 

They further insisted that tho deputies, undor the title of vo- Preten- 
formers, should traverse the provinces as a check upon the mal- ava 
versations of the royal officials, and that twonty-sight delogates, 
chosen from amongst the throe orders, four prolates, twelve knights, 
and twelve burgesses, should bo constantly placod near the king's 
person “ with power to do and order every thing in tho kingdom, 
just like the king himself, as well for tho purpose of appointing 
and removing public officers as for other mattors.” It was taking 
away the entire government from the crown, and putting it into 
the hands of tho estates. ‘Finally, they spoke about setting at 
liberty the king of Navarre, who had been imprisoned by King John, 
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and said io the dauphin that “since this deed of violence no good 
had come to the king or the kingdom because of the sin of having 
imprisoned the said king of Navarre.” And yet Charles the Badd 
was already as infamous as he has remained in history; he had 
Jaboured to embroil the dauphin with his royal fathor; and there 
was no plot or intrigue, whether with the malcontents in France 
or with the king of England, in which he was not, wifh good 
yeagon, suspected of having been mixed up and of being ever 
ready to be mixed up. He was clearly a dangerous enemy for the 
public peace as well as for the crown, and, for the staies-general 


-who were demanding his release, a bad associate. 
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In the face of such demands and such foreboiugs tho dauphin 
did all he could to gain time, The next year, however, the states 
under the direction of Stephen Marcel, provost of the merchants, 
and Robert Lecoq, bishop of Laon, showed themselves still more 
severe. Not content with checking the authority of the dauphin 
by setting Charles the Bad at liberty, impeaching the ministers, 
and creating a commission of thirty-six members, chosen from 
amongst themselves, and enjoying all the prerogatives of the 
sovereign, these revolutionists of tho fourtrenth century entered 
the Louvre by foree Marcel ascended, followed by a band of armed 
men, to the apartments of the dauphin, “whom he requested very 
sharply,” says Froissart, “to resirain so many companies from 
roving about on all sides, damaging and plundering the country.” 
The duke replied that he would do so willingly if he had the where- 
withal to do it, but that it was for him who received the dues 
belonging to the kingdom to discharge that duty. “I know not 
why or how,” adds Froissart, “but words were multiplied on tho 
part of all, and became very high.” “My lord duke,” suddenly 
said the provost, ‘do not alarm yourself; but we have somewhat to do 
here;” and turned towards his fellows in the caps, saying, “Dearly 
beloved, do that for the which ye are come;” the mob immediately mas- 
sacred the lord de Conflans, marshal of Champagne, and Robert do 
Clermont, marshal of Normandy, both at the time unarmed, so close 
to the dauphin that his robe was covered with their blood. The 
dauphin shuddered; and the resi of his officers fled. “Take no heed, 
lord duke,” said Marcel; “you have naught to fear.” He handed to the 
dauphin his own red and blue cap, and himaelf put on the dauphin's, 
which was of black stuff with golden fringe, The corpses of the 
two marshals were dragged into the courtyard of the palace, where 
they remained until evening without any one’s daring to remove 
them ; and Marcel with his fellows repaired to the mansion-house, 
and harangued from an open window the mob collected on the 
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Place de Giéve. * What has been done is for the good and the 
profit of the kingdom,” said he ; “the dead wore false and wickod 
traitors.” “ We do own il and will maintain it!” cried the people 
who were about him. 

The house from which Maveol thus aildressed tho pooplo was his 
own property, and was called the Pilar-house, There ho accom- 
modated the town-council, which had formerly held ils sitting in 


divers parlours, 


For a month after this triple murdor, committed with such piotator- 
official parade, Marcol reigned dictator in Paris, Ile romoved from on of 
the council of thirty-six deputies such members og he could not morieh 


rely upon, and introduced his own confidanis. Ho cited the 
council, thus modilied, to express approval of the blow just struck; 
and the deputies, “some from conviction and others from doudé 
(that is, fear), answered that they believed that for what had been 
done there had been good and just cause.” Tho king of Navame 
was recalled from Nantes to Paris, and the dauphin wag obliged to 
assign 10 him, in tho king’s name, “asa make-up for his losses,” 
10,000 livres a year on landed properly in Languelos, On the 
25th of March, the young Prince suceceded in leaving Paris, and 
repaired first of all to Senlis, and then to Provins, whore he found 
the estates of Champagne eager to welcomo him. In the moan- 
while, an event occurred outside which seemed to open to Marcel 
a prospect of powerful aid, perhaps of decisive victory, Throughout » 


D, 1858. 


several provinces the peasants, whose condition, sad anid hard ag mie Tao 


it already was under tho feudal sysiem, had been still furthor quer 


May). 


aggravated by the outrages and irrogularitios of war, not finding 
any protection in thoir lords, and often being oven oppressed by 
them as if they had been foes, hal recourse to insurrection in 
order to escape from tho evils which camo down upon them every 
day and from every quarter. They bore and would bear any thing, 
it was said, and they got the name of Jucques Bonhomme (Juels 
Goodfellow) ; but this taunt they beliod in a terrible manner, Wo 
will quote from the last continuer of William of Nuangis, the least 
declamatory and least confused of all the chroniclers of that 
period: “In this same year 1358, says he, “in the summer [the 
first rising took place on the 28th of May’, the pensants in the 
neighbourhood of St. Loup de Cérent and Clermont in the diocese 
of Beauvais took up arms against the nobles of France, They 
assembled in great numbers, set at their head a cortain peasant 
named William Karle [or Cale, or Callet]], of moro intolligance than 
the resi, and marching by companies under their own flag, roamed 
over the country, slaying and massacring all the nobles they met, 
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even their own lords, Not content with that, they demolished the 
houses and castles of the nobles: and, what is still more deplorable, 
they villainously put to death the noble dames and little children 
who fell into their hands; and afterwards they strutted about, they 
and their wives, bedizened with the garments they had stripped 
from their victims The number of men who had thus risen 
amounted to five thousand, and the rising extended to the ofitskirla 
of Paris. They had begun it from sheer necessity and love of 
justice, for their lords oppressed instead of defending them; but 
before long they proceeded to the most hateful and criminal deeds, 
They took and destroyed from top to bottom the strong castle of 
Ermenonville, where they put to death a multitude of men and 
dames of noble family who had taken refuge there. For some 
time the nobles no longer went about as before; none of them 
durst set a foot outside the fortified places.” Jacquery had taken 
the form of a fit of demagogic fury, and the Jacks [or Gloodfellows] 
swarming out of their hovels were the terror of the castles. 

The insurrection having once broken out, Marcel hastened to 
profit by it, and encouraged and even supported it at several points. 
Amongst other things he sent from Paris a body of three hundred 
men to the assistance of the peasants who were besieging the castle 
of Ermenonville. 

The zeaction against Jacguery was speedy and shockingly 
bloody. The nobles, the dauphin, and the king of Navarre, a 
prince and a noble at the same time that he was a scoundrel, made 
common. cause against the Goodfellows, who were the more dis- 
orderly in proportion as they had become more numerous, and be- 
lieved themselves more invincible. The ascendancy of the masters 
over the rebels was soon too strong for resistance, At Meaux, of 
which the Goodfellows had obtained possession, they were sur- 
prised and massacred to the number, it is said, of seven thousand, 
with the town buming about their ears. In Beauvaisis, the king 
of Navarre, after having made a show of treating with their 
chieftain, William Karle or Callet, got possession of him, and had 
him beheaded, wearing a trivet of red-hot iron, says one of the 
chroniclers, by way of crown. He then moved upon a camp of 
Goodfellows assembled near Monitdidier, slew three thousand of 
them and dispersed the remainder. These figures are probably 
very much exaggerated, as nearly always happens in such accounts ; 
but the continuer of William of Nangis, so justly severe on the 
outrages and barbarities of the insurgent peasants, is not less so on 
those of their conquerors. 

Marcel from that moment perceived that his case was lost, and 
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no longer dreamed of any thing but saving himeolf and his, at any oe 
price ; ‘for he thought,” says Ivoissart, “that it paid bottor MO avdarad 
slay than to be slain.” Being reduced to depond ontiroly during (July 31), 
this struggle upon such slrength as could bo supplied by a muni- 

cipal democracy, incohcrent, inexperionced, and full of divisions in 

its own ranks, and by a mad insurrection in the country districts, 

he rapidly fell into the selfish and criminal condition of the man 

whose special concern is his own personal safely. This he sought 

to secure by an unworthy alliance with the most scoundiolly 
amongst his ambitious contempuiaries, and he would have givon 

up his own city as well as Franco io the king of Navarro and the 
English, had not another burgher of Paris, John Maillart, stopped 

him, and put him to death at the very moment when the patriot 

of the states-general of 1355 was about to become a traitor to hig 
country. Hardly thirteen years before, when Stephon Marcel was 
already a full-grown man, the great Memish burghor, James van 
Artevelde, had, in the cause of his country’s libertios, atlemptod a 
similar enterprise and, after a serics of groat douds at the outst 

and then of faults also similar to thoso of Marcel, had fallon into 

the same abyss, and had perished by the hand of his follow-citizons, 

at the very moment when he was labouring to put Flandoys, his 

native country, into the hands of a foreign master, the prince of 
Wales, son of Edward III., king of England. 

One single result of importance was won for Franco by tho Result of 
states-general of tho fourteenth century, namely, tho principlo of Le face 
the nation’s right to intervenc in thoir own affairs, and to set ' 
their government straight when it had gono wrong or was in- 
capable of performing that duty itself, Up to that limo, in the 
thirteenth century and at the opening of the fourteonth, the 
states-general had been hardly any thing moro than a temporary 
expedient employed by the kingship ilsolf to solve some specinl 
question or to escape from some gravo embarrassment, Starting 
from King John, the states-genoral became one of the principles of 
national right: a principle which did not disappoar oven whon it 
remained without application, and the prestige of which survivod 
even its reversos, Faith and hope fill 4 prominent place in the 
lives of peoples as well as of individuals ; having sprung into real 
existence in 1355, the states-gonoral of France found themsel veg 
alive again in 1789 ; and wo may hope that, after so long a trial, 
their rebuffs and their mistakes will not be more fatal to them in 
our day. : 

On the 2nd of Angust, 1358, in tho evening, the dauphin 
Charles re-entered Paris, and was accompanied by John Maillar, 
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who “was mightily in his grace and love.” On being re-settled in 
the capital, he showed neither clemency nor crucliy. He lot the 
yeaction against Stephen Marcel run its course, and turned it to 
account without further exciting it or prolonging it beyond 
measure, The property of some of the condemned was confiscated ; 
some attempts at a conspiracy for the purpose of avenging the 
provost of tradesmen were repressed with severity; and’ Johy 
Maillart and his family were loaded with gifts and favours. On 
becoming king, Charles determined himself to hold his son at the 
baptismal font; but Robert Lecocq, bishop of Laon, the most 
intimate of Marcel’s accomplices, returned quietly to his diocese ; 
two of Marcel’s brothers, William and John, owing their pyrotec- 
tion, it is said, to certain youthful reminiscences on the prince's 
part, were exempted from all prosecution ; Marcel’s widow even 
recovered a portion of his property; and as early as the 10th of 
August, 1858, Charles published an amnesty, from which he 
excepted only “those who had been in the secret council of the 
provost of tradesmen in respect of the great treason ;” and on the 
same day another amnesty quashed all proceeding for deeds done 
during the Jacquery, “whether by nobles or ignobles.” Charles 
knew that in acts of rigour or of grace impartiality conduces to 
the strength and the reputation of authority, 

A reconciliation then took place between him and the king of 
Navarre, whose wife, Joan of France, was the dauphin’s sister; 
“the town of Melun,” says the chronicler, “was restored to the 
lord duke; the navigation of the river once more became free up 
stream and down ; great was the satisfaction in Paris and through- 
out the whole country; and, peace being thus made, the two 
princes refurmed both of them home.” 

The king of Navarre knew how to give au appearance of free 
will and sincerity to changes of posture and behaviour which, 
seemed to be pressed upon him by necessity ; and we may suppose 
that the dauphin, all the while that he was interchanging graceful 
acts, was too well acquainted by this time with the other to become 
his dupe, but, by their apparent reconciliation, they put an end, 
for a few brief moments, to a position which was burthensome 
to both. 

While these events, from the battle of Poitiers to the death of 
Stephen Marcel (from the 19th of September, 1366, to the 1st of 
August, 1358), were going on in France, King John was living ag 
a prisoner in the hands of the Iinglish, first at Bordeaux, afterwards 
in London, and then at Windsor, much more concerned about the 
reception he met with and the galas he was present at than about 
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the affairs of his kingdom. Towards the end of April, 1859, the a.p, 1889, 
dauphin-regont received at Paris tho text of a treaty which tho neat of 
king his father had concluded in London with the king of England, : 
“The cession of the wostern halfof France, from Calais to Bayonne, 

and the immediate paymont of four million golden crowns,” such 

was, according to the terms of this treaty, the price of King John’s 
ransomy and tho regont rosolyod to leave to the judgmont of 

France the acceptance or rofusal of such exorbitant demands, The 
indignation of the people was roused to the highest pitch ; the 

estates replied that the treaty was nol tolerable or feasible,” and 

in their patriotic enthusiasm “decreed to make fair war on the . 
English.” But it was not enough to spare the kingdom the shame 

ot such a treaty; if was necessary to give the rogent the means of 
concluding a better, On the 2nd of Juno, the nobles announced Heienied 
to the dauphin that they would servo for a month at their own arta 
expense, and that they would pay besides such imposts as should general. 
be decreed by the good towns, Tho churchmon also offered to pay 

them. The city of Paris undertook to maintain “six hundred 
swords, three hundred archers, and o thousand brigands.” The 

good towns offered twelve thousand men; bub they could not keop 

their promise, the country being ultorly rained. 

Edward IIT, on his side, at once took measures for recommencing Bawardlil 
the war; but, before engaging in it, he had King John removal in Picardy, 
from Windsor to Hertford Castle, and thence to Somerton, whore 
he set a strong guard. Having tlius made certain that lig prisoner 
would not cscape from him, ho put to sor and, on tho 28th of 
October, 1359, landed at Calais with a numorous and woll supplied. 
army, Thon, rapidly iravorsing northern France, ho did not halt 
till he arrived before Rheims, which he was in hopes of surprising, 
and where, it is said, he purposed to have himself, without delay, 
crowned king of France. But he found tho placo so well provided 
and the population so determined to make a good defonce, that he 
raised the siege and movod on ChAlons, whero the samo disappoint 
ment awaited him, Passing from Champagua to Burgundy he 
then commenced the same conrse of seouring and ravaging; bul tho 
Burgundians entered into nogotiations with him, and by a treaty 
concluded on the 10th of March, 1860, and signal by Joan of 
Auvergne, queen of France, second wife of King John and guardian 
of the young duke of Burgundy, Philip do Rouvro, they obtained 
at the cost of two hundred thousand golden sheep (mousons) an 
agreement thet for throe years Edward and his army “would not 
go scouring aud burning” in Burgundy as they woro doing in the 
other parts of Frauce, At this samo time, another provinee, Picardy, 
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aided by many Normans and Flemings its neighbours, “ nobles, 
burgesses, and common-folk,” was sending 10 sea an expedition 
which was going to try, with God’s help, to deliver King John 
from his prison in England, and bring him back in triumph to his 
kingdom, Tho oxpedition Ianded in Mugland on the 14th of March, 
1860; it did not deliver King John, but it took and gave over to 
flames and. pillage for two days the town of Winchelsea, aftewwhich 
it put 10 sea again and retwmed to its hearths. 

Edward ITE, weary of thus roaming with his army over Franco 
without obtaining any decisive result, and without even managing 
to get into his hands any one “of the good towns which he had 
promised himself,” says Froissart, “that he would tan and hide in 
such sort that they would be glad to come to some accord with 
him,” resolved to direct his offorts against the capital af the 
kingdom, where the dauphin kept himself close. On the 7th of 
April, 1860, he arrived hard by Montrouge, and his troops spread 
themselves over the outskirts of Paris in the form of an investing 
oy besieging force. But he had to do with a city protected by 
good ramparts and well supplied with provisions, and wilh a prince 
cool, pationt, determined, freo from any illusion as to his danger or 
his strength, and resolved noi to risk any of those great battles of 
which he had experionced the sad issue. Foreseeing the advance 
of the English, he had burnt the villages in the neighhourhood of 
Paris, where they might have fixed their quarters ; he did the same 
with the suburbs of St. Germain, St. Marcel, and Notre-Dame-das- 
Champs; he turned a deaf oar to all King Edwari’s warlike chal- 
lenges ; and some atiempts at an assault on the part of the English 
knights and some sortios on the purt of the French knights, im- 
putiont of their inactivity, camo to nothing. At tho end of a week 
Edward, whose “army no longer found aught to eal,” withdrew 
from. Paris, overtures for peace wore thon mado by the Regent of 
Franco, and on the 8th of May, 1360, was concluded the treaty of 
Brétigny, a peace disastrous indead, but become necessary, Aqui- 
taine coasod 10 be a Fvench fief, and was exalted, in the king of 
Fingland’s interost, 10 an independent sovereignty, together with 
the provinces attached 10 Poitou, Saintonge, Aunis, Agénois, Péri- 
gov, Limousin, Quercy, Bigorre, Angoumois, and Rouergue, The 
king of England, on his sido, gave up completely to the king of 
Franco Normandy, Maino, and tho portion of Tournine and Anjou 
situated to the north of the Loire. IIa engaged, further, ta solemnly 
vonounce all pretentions to the crown of France so soon as King 
John had renounced all rights of suzorainty over Aquitaine, King 
John’s ransom was fixed at three millions of golden crowns payable 
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in six years, and John Galeas Visconti, duke of Milan, paid tho 
first instalment of it (600,000 Honins) ag the price of his marriage 
with Isabel of Franco, daughter of King John. Tard as these 
conditions wore, the peace was joyfully “welcome in Paria and 
throughout northern Fianeo; and, on tho &th of July following, 
King John, having been sot ab liberty, wags brought over by the 
prince of Wales to Calais, where edward LIT, cane to meob hin, 
Tho two kings treated ono another there with givat courtesy, Moan 
while the prince-regont of ranco was aniving at Amiens, and thera 
receiving from his brothor-in-law, Galeas Visconti, duko of Milan, 
the sum necessary to pay tho thst instalmont of Lis royal father’s 
1ansom. Payment having beon made, the two kings solemnly 
ratified at Calais the treaty of Brétigny. Two sons of King John, 
the duke of Anjou and tho duke of Bery, with several othe: per- 
sonages of consideration, pices of the blood, barons, and bu geases 
of the principal good towns, were givon as hostages to the king of 
England for the due oxccution of tho treaby; and Wdward IIL 
negotiated between the king of Iranco aud Chailes the Bad, king 
of Navarre, a reconcihation as precarious as oyor, In 1362, doln gurgunay 
committed the gravest fanlt of his reign, a fault which was disitived hala to 
to bring upon Franco and the Froneh kingship oven moro ovils and “"*"* 
disasters than those which had made the treaty of Biétigny a 
necessity. Tho young duke of Burgundy, Philip de Rouvre, the 
last of the first honso of the dukes of Burgundy, descondants of 
King Robert, had died without issue, leaving sevoral pretenders to 
hig rich inheritance. Ting John was the nearest of blood and ab 
the same time the moat powerful; ho hnmedintely toule possossion 
of the duchy and disposed of it in favour of his fourth aon Philip, 
who “frooly exposed himself to doath with us and, all wounded 
os he was, romaine unwavering and fourless ab tho battle af Poi 
tiers.” Thus was founded that second howe of the dukes of Bre 
gundy, which was destined to ploy for more than a contury xo great 
and often s0 fatal a part in the fortunes of Fiance. 

Whilst ho was thus preparing a gloomy future for his cowntry 
and his line, King John hoard that hig second son, the duke of 
Anjou, one of the hostages left in the hands of tho king of Iingland 
as security for the execulion of tho treaty of Buétigny, had broken 
his word of honour anil escrped fom England, in order to go and 
join his wife at Guiso Castle, Knightly faith was the virlue of AD. 1864, 
King John; and it was, they say, on this occasion that he eric, ee 
as he was severely upbraiding his son, that “if good faith wore England, 
banished from the would, if ought to find on asylum in the hearts 
of kings.” IIe annowneed to his councillors, assembled st Amiona, 
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his intention of going in person to England. Shortly aftor his 
arrival in London, he fell seriously ill, and died on the 8th of April, 
1364, at the Savoy; France was at last about to have in Charles V. 
a practical and an effective king. 

In spite of the discretion he had displayed during his four yours 
of regency (from 1356 10 1360) his reign opened under the saddest 
auspices. In 1363, ono of those contagious diseases, all et that 
time called the plague, committed cruel ravages in France, “None,” 
says the contemporary chronicler, “could count the number of the 
dead in Paris, young or old, rich or poor; when death entered o 
house, the little children died first, then the menials, then the 
parents, In the smallest villages as well as in Paris tho mortality 
was such that at Argenteuil, for example, where there were wont 
to be numbered seven hundred hearths, thore remained no more 
than forty or fifty.” The ravages of the armed thieves or bandits 
who scoured the country added to those of the plague, 

King Charles V. had a very difficult work before him, Between 
himself and his great rival, Edward IIL, king of England, there 
was only such a peace as was fatal and hateful to France, To 
escape some day from the treaty of Brétigny and recover some of 
the provinces which had been lost by it—this was what king and 
country secretly desired and laboured for. Pending a favourable 
opportunity for promoting this higher interest, war went on in 
Brittany between John of Montfort and Charles of Blois, who 
continued to be encouraged and patronized, covertly, one by the 
king of England, the other by the king of France. Almost im- 
metliately after the accession of Charles V. it broke out again 
between him and his brother-in-law, Charles the Bad, king of 
Navarre, the former being profoundly mistrustful and-the latter 
brazen-facedly perfidious, and both detesting one another and watch- 
ing to seize the moment for taking advantage one of the other. The 
states bordering on France, amongst others Spain and Taly, wero 
a prey to discord and even civil wars, which could not fail to be a 
source of trouble or serious embarrassment to France. In Spain two 
brothers, Peter the Cruel and Henry of Transtamare, were disputing 
the throne of Castile. Shortly after the accession of Charles V., 
and in spite of his lively remonsivances, in 1367, Pops Urban V. 
quitted Avignon for Rome, whence he was not to return to Avignon 
till three years afterwards, and then only to die. The emperor of 
Germany was, at this period, almost the only one of the great sove- 
reigns of Europe who showed for France and her kings a sincere 
good will. 

In order to maintain the struggle against these difficulties, within 
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and without, the means which Charles V. had at his disposal were rhe Heit 
of but moderate worth. Ilo had threo brothors and threo sisters avis 
caleulated vather to ombarrass and sometimes oven injure him than family, 
40 be of any servico to him, Of his brothers the oldest, Louis, 
duke of Anjou, was restless, harsh, and bellieose. Ifo upheld 
authority with no little energy in Languodor, of which Charles 
had made him governor, but ab the samo time mado it detostod ; 
and he was more taken wp with his own ambitious viows upou the 
kingdom of Naples, which Queen Joan of ungary had transmitted 
io him by adoption, than with tho intoresis of France and her 
king. The second, John, duke of Berry, was an insignificant princo 
who has lefs no strong mark on histay. Tho third, Philip tho 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, after having been the favourite of lis 
father, King John, was likewise of his brother, Charles V., who did 
not hesitate to still further aggrandize this vassal already so great, 
by obtaining for him in marriago the hand of Princess Marguerite, 
heiress to tho countship of Flanders ; and this marriage, which was 
destined ata later period to vendor the dukes of Burgundy such 
formidable neighbours for the kings of Franco, was even in the life. 
time of Charles V. a cause of unpleasant complications both for 
France and Bugundy. Of King Charles’ throe sisters, the oldest, 
Joan, was married to the king of Navarre, Charles the Bad, and 
much more devoted to her husband than to hor brother; the 
second, Mary, espoused Robert, duko of Bar, who caused more 
annoyance than he rendered services to his brothor-in-law the hing 
of Franee ; and the third, Isabel, wife of Galéas Viseunti, duke af 
Milan, was of no uge to her brother boyond the fact of contributing, 
as we have soon, by hor marriago to pay e part of King Jolin’s wn. 
som. Charles 'V., by Itindly and judicious behaviour in the hosom 
of his family, was able to keop serious quarrels or embarrassmonts 
from arising thonco ; but he found thorein noithor veal strength nor 
sue support. 

His civil councillors, his chancellor, William do Dormaus, car- and his 
dinal-bishop of Beauvais ; lis ministor of financo, Jolin de la Grange, ministers. 
cardinal-bishop of Amions; his treasurer, Philip de Savoisy ; and 
his chamberlain and private secretary, Bureau de la Rividro, ware, 
undoubtedly, men full of ability and zeal for his service, for he had 
picked them out and maintained thom unchangeably in their offices. 

There is reason to believe that they conducted themselves discreetly, 

for we do not observe that after thoir master’s death there was any 

outburst against them, on tho part eithor of court or people, of that 

violent and deadly hatred which has so often caused bloodshed in 

the history of France. Bureau do la Rividre was attacked and 
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prosecuted, without, however, becoming one of the victims of jndi- 
cial authority at the command of political passions, None of 
Charles Vs councillors exercised over his mastor that proponderal- 
ing and confirmed influonec which makes a mana premier ministor. 

The government of Charles V. was the porsonal governmont ofan 
intelligent, prudent, and honourable king, anxious for tho interests 
of the State, at home and abroad, as woll as for his own, with litLlo 
inclination for, and little confidence in, the Lree co-operation of the 
country in its own affairs, but with wit enough 1o cheorfully call 
upon it when there was any pressing necessity, and accepting it then 
without any chicanery or cheating, but safe to go back as soon as 
possible to that sole dominion, 2 medley of patriotism and salfish- 
ness, which is the very insufficient and vory precarious resowwee af 
peoples as yet incapable of applying their liberty to the art of thoir 
own government, Charles V. had recourse three times, in July, 
1367, and in May and December, 1369, to a convocation of tha 
states-general, in order to be put ina position 10 meet the political 
and financial difficulties of France. It was his good fortune, besides, 
to find amongst his servants aman 10 be the thunderbolt of war and 
the glory of knighthood of his reign ; we mean Bertrand du Gues- 
clin, a Breton gentleman, who had already distinguished himself on 
the field of battle. Having received the command of the royal 
troops, he inaugurated the new reign by tho victory of Cocherel, 
when he defeated John de Grailly, Captal of Buch, the best of the 
generals of the king of Navarre. Charles the Bad lost by this affair 
nearly all his possessions in Normandy. 

Charles V., encouraged by his success, determined to take part like- 
wise in the war which was still going on between the two claimants 
to the duchy of Britlany, Charles of Blois and John of Montfort. 
Du Guesclin was sent to support Charles of Blois; ho onterod at 
once on the campaign, and marched upon Auray which was being 
besieged by the count of Montfort. But there he was destined 
to encounter the most formidable of his adversarios. John of Mont- 
fort had claimed the support of his patron the king of England, 
and John Chandos, the most famous of the English commanders, 
had applied to the prince of Wales to know what he was to do, 
“You may go full well,” the prince had answerod, “ since the French 
are going for the count of Blois; I give you good leave.” The 
battle took place on the 29th of September, 1364, before Auray 5 
Charles of Blois was killed and Du Guesclin was made prisoner. 
The cause of Jolin of Montfort was clearly won; and he, on taking 
possession of the duchy of Brittany, asked nothing better than to 
acknowledge himself vassal of the king of France and swear fidelity 
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to him, Accordingly he mnde peace al Guérande, on the 11th of 
Ajmil, 1365, after having disputed tho conditions inch by inch ; 
and some weeks previously, on the 6th of March, ab bho indinet 
instance of tho king of Navarre, who, since the jabtle of Cocherel, 
had folt himself in peril, Charles V. had likewise put an end lo his 
open struggle against his porfidions neighbouy, of whom ho certainly 
did net cease to he mistrustfal. Being thus delivered from avery 
oxtornal war and declared onemy, the wise king of eumee was ab 
liberty to devote himsolf Lo the re-establishment of intornal peaco 
and of order throughout his kingdom, which was in the most props 
ing need thereof, 

Sharles V. was not, as Louis XL. and ILenry LY. wore, of a eae 
disposition full of affection and sympathotically inclined towanls Hiestely 
his people ; but he was a practical man, who in hiy closet and in nies,” 
the library growing up about him, took thought for tho interests 
of his kingdom as well as for his own ; ho had at heart the public 
good, and lawlessness was an abomination to him, Tlaving pur. 
chased, ab a vansom of a hundred thousand franes, tho liberty of 
Bertrand du Guesclin, who had remained a prisoner in the hands 
of John Chandos, aftor the battle of Aumy, an idea oceurred to 
him that the valiant Breton might be of use to him in oxtricaling 
France from the deplorable condition to which she had beon 
reduced by the bands of plundorers who, under tho name of Grund 
Companies, were roaming over tho land. 

There was, at that timo, a civil war raging in Spain betwoon Civil war 
Don Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, and his natural brother, si a 
Henry of Transtamare, and that was the theatre on whieh Du 
Guesclin proposed to launch tho vagabond army which he desired 
to get out of France, 

With a strongth, ib is said, of 30,000 mon, he took the decided 
resolution of supporling Prince Honry’s cause, and on tho Lat of 
January, 1366, entered Barcelona, whithor Wonry of Transtamara 
came to join him. There is no occasion to give a detailed account 
here of that expedition, which apportains much moro to the history 
of Spain than to that of Franco, Tdward LIT. in Loudon, and the TheFronoh 
prince of Wales at Bordeaux, could not seo without serious din. Senglieh ig 
quietude, the most famous warrior amongst the French crossing the spain, 
Pyrenees with a following for tho most part Fronch, and setting 
upon the throne of Castile a prince necessarily allied tu the king 
of Fyanee. The question of rivalry between the tavo kings and the 
two peoples was thus transferred into Spain; after several months 
yseparation the prince of Wales, purchasing the complicity of the 
king of Navarre, marched into Spain in February, 1367, with au 
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army of 27,000 men, and John Chandos, the most ablo of the 
English warriors. Henry of Transtamaro had troops more nunerous 
but less disciplined and experienced. Tho two armics joined 
battle on the 8rd of April, 1367, at Najara or Navaretlo, not far 
from the Ebro. Disorder and ‘even sheer rout soon took plac 
amongst that of Henry, who flung himself before the fugitives, 
shouting, “ Why would ye thus desert and betray mo, ye who havo 
made me king of Castile? Turn back and stand by me; and by 
the grace of God the day shall he ours.” Du Guosclin and his 
men-at-arms maintained the fight with, stubborn courage, but ab last 
they were beaten and either slain or taken, To the last moment 
Du Guesclin, with his hack against a wall, defended himsel! 
heroically against a host of assailants, ‘The prince of Wales coming 
up, ciied out, “ Gentle marshals of France, and you too, Bertrand, 
yield yourselves to me.” ‘Why, yonder men are my foes,” crivd 
the king Don Pedro; ‘it is they who took from me my kingdom, 
and on them I mean io take vengeance.” Du Cueselin darting 
forward struck so rough a blow with his sword at Don Podyo that 
he brought him fainting to the ground, and then tuming to the 
prince of Wales said, “ Nathless I give up my sword to the most 
valiant prince on earth.” The prince of Wales took the sword, 
and charged the Captal of Buch with the prisoner's keeping. 
“ Aha! sir Bertrand,” said the Captal to Du Guesclin, you took me 
at the battle of Cocherel, and to-day I’ve gol you.” “ Yes,” replied 
Du Gueselin ; “but at Cocherel I took you myself, and here you 
are only my keeper.” 

The captivity of the Breton commander was not of long duration ; 
Du Guesclin proudly fixed his ransom at a hundred thousand 
francs, which seemed a large sum, even to the prince of Wales. 
“Sir,” cried Du Guesclin to him, “the king in whose keeping is 
France will Iend me what I lack, and there is not a spinning 
wench in France who would not spin to gain for me what is 
necessary to put me out of your clutches.” The advisers of tho 
prince of Wales would have had him think better of it, and 
break his promise ; but “ that which we have agreed to with him 
we will hold to,” said the prince; “it would be shamo and 
confusion of face to us if we could be reproached with not sotting 
him to ransom when he is ready to sct himself down at so much 
as to pay a hundred thousand francs.” Prince and knight wero 
both as good as their word. Du Guesclin found amongst his 
Breton friends a portion of the sum ho wanted ; King Charles V. 
lent him thirty thousand Spauish douhloons, which, by a deod of 
December 27th, 1367, Du Guesclin undertook to repay: and at 
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the beginning of 1368 tho prince of Wales set the French warrior 


at liberty, 

The consequences of this unfortunate camprign wore soon foll, The Prince 

The expenses incurred for the purpose of carmying it on having ee 
involved the prince of Walos in great embarrassment, ho was the Gaa- 
compelled to levy hoavy taxvs on his nuowly acquired praviness, rere 
The @ascons and Aquitanians became irritated, ‘The prince's: ninns, 
more temperate advisers, even those of English birth, tried in vain 
to move him from his stubbom course, John Chandos himself, 
the most notable as well ag the wisest of them, failed, and withdrew 
to his domain of St, Sauveur, in Normandy, that he might have 
nothing to do with measures of which he disapproved. Boing 
driven to extremity, the principal lords of Aquitaine, the counts of 
Comminges, of Armagnac, of Périgord, and many barons beaides, 
set out for France, and made complaint, on the 30th of June, 
1368, before Charles V. and his peors, “on account of tho 
grievances which the prince of Wales was purposed to put upon 
them.” They had revourse, they said, to the king of Franco as 
their sovereign lord, who had no power to renounce his suzexainty 
or the jurisdiction of his court of peers and of his parliament. 

Nothing could have corresponded better with tho wishos of 
Charles V, For eight years past ho had takon to heart tho troaty 
of Brétigny, and he was as determined not to miss as ho was 
patient in waiting for an opportunity for a breach of it, Having 
ascertained the legal means of maintaining that the stipulations 
of tho treaty of Brétigny had not all of thom beon performed by 
the king of England, and that, consoyuontly, tho king of Jyanco 
had nob lost all his rights of suzorainty over tho ceded provinces, 
he stummoned the princo of Wales to appear before a court of his 
peers al Paris, to bo judged as a rebellious vassal. “When the 
prince of Wales had read this letter, "says Irvissart, “ he shook 
his head and looked askant at the aforesaid Vronchman 3 and whon 
he had thought a while, he answered, ‘ We will go willingly, at our 
own time, since the king of I'ranco doth bid us, but it shall be 
with our casque on our head, and with sixty thousand mon at 
our back,’ ” 

This was a declaration of war; and deeds followed at once sp, 1369, 
upon words. Edward IIT., after a short and fruitless attempt at Charles V. 
an accommodation, aasumod on tho 3rd of June, 1369, tho title of orl 
king of Franco, and ordered a levy of all his subjects between against 
sixteen and sixty, laic or ecolosiastical, for tho dofenco of England, England, 
threatened by a French flect which was cruising in the Channel, 
Profiting by the lessons of experionce, Charles V. abstained from 
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goneral engagements, confining himself io forlifying his citius, laying 

Succs#’ waste the country, and destroying in detail the forces of the 

of the A . : 

French, exomy. Thus it was that an English army, which had lunded at 
Calais (1369), and advanced as far as Paris, melted away before it 
had time to reach Bordeaux, Another one, partly ruined by want 
of provisions, was crushed at Pontvalain by Du Gueselin, lately 

“named constable of France (1370). At the same time, the Monch 
navy, renewed by the wise fovosight of the king, and reinforced by 
Spanish ships, gained a signal victory at La Rochelle, These suc- 
cesses and others besides allowod Charles V. to recover from tho 
English the greater part of the provinces which they had on the 
continent. The leading actors in this historical drama did nol 
know how near were the days when they would be called away 
from this arena still so crowded with their exploits or their ro- 
verses. A few weeks after the destruction of Limoges, the prince 
of Wales lost, at Bordeaux, his eldest son, six years old, whom he 
loved with all the tenderness of a veteran warrior, so much the 
more affected by gentle impressions as they were a rarity to him; 
and he was himself so ill that “his doctors advised him to return 
to England, his own lund, saying that he would probably get better 
health there, Accordingly he left France, which he would never 

A.D. 1376, see again, and he died on the 8th of June, 1376, in possession of a 

pe et popularity that never shifted and was deserved by such qualitios 

Prince” as showed a nature great indeed and generous, though often, sullied 

(June 8). by the fits of passion of a character harsh even. to ferocity. “Tho 
good fortune of England,” says his contemporary Walsingham, 
“seemed bound up with his person, for it flourished when he 
was well, fell off when he was ill, and vanished at his death. 
As long as he was on the spot the English foared neither the 
foe’s invasion nor the mecting on the battle-field ; but with him 

oD ae died all their hopes,” A year after him, on the 21st of June, 1377, 

Edwardlil died his father, Edward T1., a king who had beon able, glorious, 

(June 21). and fortunate for nearly half a century, but had fallen towards 
the end of his life into contempt with his people and into forget- 
fulness on the continent of Europe, where nothing was heard about 
him beyond whispers of an indolent old man’s indulgent weaknesses 
to please a covelous mistress. 

Whilst England thus lost her two great chiefs, France still kept 
hers. Foy three years longer Charles V. and Du Guesclin ro- 
mained at the head of her government and her armies. A ruce 
between the two kingdoms had been twice concluded, between 
1375 and 1377: it was still in force when the prince of Wales 
died, and Charles, ever careful to practise knightly courtesy, had a 
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solemn funeral sorvice performed for him in tho Sainte-Chapulle ; 

but the following yoar, at the death of Edward III, the truce had 
expired. Tho war prosecuted by Charles V. between Hdward 

IIL’s death and his own had no result of importance; tho 
attempt, by law and arms, which ho mado in 1378, to make A.D, 1878 
Brittany his own and rounite ib to the crown complotely fhiled, paige 
thanks to the passion with which the Bretons, nollos, burgoxses @uogelin, 
and peasants wore ottachad to thoir country’s independence, 

Charles V. actually ran a risk of ombroiling himself with the 

hero of his reign ; he had ordered Du Guesclin to reduce to suh- 

mission to the countship of Rennes, his native land, and he showed 

some temper because the constable not only did not succeed, but 
advised him to make peace with the duke of Brittany and his 

party. Du Guesclin, grievously hurt, sent io the king his sword 

of constable, adding that hoe was about to withdraw to the court of 

Castile, to Henry of Transtamare, who would show more apprecia- 

tion of his services. AJL Charles V.’s wisdom did not preserve him 

from one of those deeds of haughty levity which the handling of 
sovereign powor sometimes causes even tho wisest kings to commit, 

but reflection made him promptly acknowledge and vetrievo his 

fault. He charged the dukes of Anjou and Bourbon to go ani, 

for his sake, conjure Du Guesclin to romain bis constable ; and, 

though sonie chroniclers declare that Du Gueselin refused, his will, 

dated the 9th of July, 1380, loads to a contrary bolief, for in it he 
assumes the title of constable of J'vance, and this will preceded the 

horo’s death only by four days. TIaving fillon sick before Chitteau- 
neuf-Randon, a place he was besieging in the (évandan, Du Gues- 

clin expired on the 13th of July, 1380, ab sixty-six yours of age, AD. 1880, 
and his last words wore an exhortation lo the vetoran captatus ae 
around him “ never to forget tha, in whatsoover country they might olin 
be making war, churchmen, womon, children, and tho poor people Gwy 18), 
were not their enemies.” According to cortain contemporary chro- 

nicles, or, one might almost say, legends, Chatcannonf-Randon was 

to be given up the day after Du Guesclin died, ‘Tho marshal de 
Sancerre, who commanded the king's army, summoned tho governor 

to surrender the place to him; but the governor replied that no 

had given his word to Du Gueselin, and would swrender to no 

other, He was told of the constable’s death: “Vary well,” hho 
rejoined, “T will carry the keys of the town to his tomb.” Vo this 

the marshal agreed ; the governor marched out of tho place ab the 

head of his garrison, passed through the besisging army, went and 

knell down before Du Guesclin’s corpse, and actually laid the keys 

of Chéteauncuf on his bier. The body of the constable was carried 
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to Paris to be interred at St. Denis, hard by the tomb which 
Charles V. had ordered to be made for himself; and nino years 
afterwards, in 1389, Charles V.’s successor, his son Charles VI, 
caused to be celebrated in the Breton wavrrior’s honour a fresh 
funeral, al which the princes and grandees of the kingdom, and the 
young king himself, were present in state. The life, character, and 
name of Bertrand du Guesclin were and remained one of thg most 
popular, patriotic, and legitimate boasts of the middlo ages, thon at 
their decline. . 

Two months after the constablo’s death, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1880, Charles V. died at the castle of Beautdé-sur-Marno, near 
Vincennes, at forty-three years of age, quile young still after so 
stormy and hard-working a life. Ifis contemporaries were con- 
vinced, and he was himself convinced, that he had been poisoned 
by his perfidious enemy, King Charles of Navarre, 

Charles V., taking upon his shoulders at nineteen ycars of age, first 
as king’s lieutenant and as dauphin and afterwards as regent, the 
government of France, employed all his soul and his life in repair- 
ing the disasters arising from the wars of his predecessors and pre- 
venting any repetition, No sovereign was ever more resolutely 
pacific ; he carried prudence even into the very practice of war, as 
was proved by his forbidding his generals 10 venture any general 
engagement with the Einglish, so great a lesson and so deep an 
impression had he derived from the defeats of Crécy and Poitiers 
and the causes which led to them. But without being a warrior, 
and without running any hazardous risks, he mado himeelf respected 
and feared by his enemies. At his death he left in the royal trea 
sury a surplus of seventeen million francs, a large sum for those 
days. Nor the labours of government, nor the expenses of war, nor 
farsighted economy had preyonted him from showing a serious 
interest in learned works and studios, and from giving effectual pro- 
tection to the men who devoted themselves thereto, The university 
of Paris, notwithstanding the embarrassments it sometimes caused 
him, was always the object of his good-will, ‘He was a great lover 
of wisdom,” says Christine de Pisan, “and when certain folks mur- 
mured for that he honoured clerks so highly, he answered, ‘So long 
as wisdom is honoured in this realm, it will continue in prosperity ; 
but when wisdom is thrust aside, it will go down.’” He collected 
nine hundred and fifty volumes (the first foundation of tho Royal 
Library), which were deposited in a tower of the Louvre, called the 
library tower, and of which he, in 1373, had an inventory drawn up 
by his personal attendant, Gilles de Presle. His taste for literature 
and science was not confined to collecting manuscripts, Ho had a 
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French translation made, for tho snko of spreading a knowledge 
thereof, of the Bible in the first plac, and then of several works of 
Aristotle, of Livy, of Valerius Maximus, of Vogetins, and of St. At 
gustine, Ile was fond of industry and the arts as well as of litera. 
ture. Henry de Vic, a Gorman clockmakey, eonstaneled Lor hii tho 
first public clock ever seen in France, and it was placed in what 
was called the Clock ‘Tower in the Palace of Justico; and the king 
even had a clockmaker by appointment, named Voter de St. Boatho, 
Several of the Paris monuments, churches, or buildings for public 
use were undertaken or completed under his care. Jo began the 
building of the Bastille, that fortress which was then so nocessary 
for the safety of Paris, where it was to bo, four centuries later, the 
object of the wrath and earliest excesses on the part of tle populace, 
Charles the Wise, from whatever point of view he may bo regarded, 
is, after Louis the Fat, Philip Augustus, St. Louis, and Philip tho 
Handsome, the fifth of those kings who powerfully contributed to 
the sottlement of France in Europe, and of the kingship in Franco, 
He was not the greatest nor the best, but, perhaps, tho most honestly 
able, 

Scareely was Charles V. laid on his bier when it was scen whata 
loss he was and woul! bo to his kingdom. Discord axose in tho Oharles VI. 
king’s own family, In order to shorlen tho ever eritical poriod of His unoles, 
minority, Charles V. had fixed tho king’s majority at tho ayo of 
fourteen, His son, Charles VI, was not yot twelve, and so had 
two years to remain under the guardianship of his four uncles, the 
dukes of Anjou, Berry, Burgundy, and Bourbon ; but the last boing 
only a maternal unclo and a less puissant prince than his paternal 
uneles, it was between the othor threo that strife hogan for tom- 
porary possession of the kingly powor, Though very unequal in 
talent and in force of character, they were all thrse ambitious and 
jealous. The eldest, the duke of Anjou, who was cnorgobic, despo. 
tic, and stubborn, aspired to dominion in Franco for the sake of 
making French influence subsorve the conquest of tho kingdom of 
Naples, the object of his ambition. The duke of Borry was a 
mediocre, restless, prodigal, and grasping prince, The duke of 
' Burgundy, Philip the Bold, the mosh able and the most powerful of 
the three, had been the favourite, first of his father, King John, and 
then of his brother, Charles V., who had conlidence in lin and 
readily adopted his counsels; his father-in-law, Count Louis of 
Flanders, was in almogt continual strife with tho great Memish com- 
munes, cver on tho point of rising against the taxes ho heaped upon 
them and the blows he struck at their privileges. Tho ity of Ghent 
in particular joined complaint with monaco, and in 1381 the quarrel 
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became war; and in November, of tho fullowing year, tho king of 
France and his army marched inte Flanders in support of the count 
Several towns, Cassel, Bergues, Gravolines, and Tumbhout, hastily 
A.D, 1382, submitied to him; and on the 28th of November the two armies 
Bee ot found themselves close together at Rosebecquo, between Ypres and 
becque  Courtrai. Twenty-five thousand Flemings fell on the fiold, togethex 
abby with their leader, Van Arievelde, the concoctor of this rebellion, 
whose corpse, discovered with great trouble amongst a heap of slain, 
was, by order of Charles VI, hung upon a ireo in the neighbour. 
hood. The French also lost m this struggle some noble knights, 
not less illustrious by birth than valour; amongst othors forty-four 
valiant men, who, being the fixst to hurl themselves upon the ranks 
of the enemy to break them, thus won for themselves great glory. 
The victory of Rosebecque was a great cause for satisfaction and 
pride to Charles VI. and his uncle, the duke of Burgundy, They 
had conquered on the field in Flanders the commonalty of Paris as 
well as that of Ghent; and in France there was great nood of such a 
success, for, since the accession of the young king, the Parisians had 
iisen With a demand for actual abolition of the taxes of which 
Charles V., on his death-bed, had deplored the necessity, and all 
but decreed the cessation. Armed with all sorts of weapons, with 
strong mallets amongst the rest, they spread in all directions, killing 
the collectors, and storming and plundering the Hotel de Ville, 
rice They were called the Mulletvers, They were put down with as 
much timidity as cruelty. Returming victovious from Flanders to 
France, Charles VI. re-entered Paris, he alone being mounted, in 
the midst of hisaimy The burgesses went out of tho city to meot, 
him and offer bim their wonted homage, but they were curtly 
ordered to retrace their steps; the king and his uncles, they were 
informed, could not forget offences so recent, Fundamental order 
having been thus upheld, reprisals began to be taken for the out 
breaks of the Parisians, inunicipal magistrates or populace, burgesses 
or arlisans, rich or poor, in the course of the two preceding years ; 
arrests, imprisonments, fines, confiscations, executions, severities of 
all kinds fell upon the most conspicuous and the most form*‘dable 
of those who had headed or favoured popular movements. Tho 
most solemn and most iniquitous of these punishments was that 
which befell the advocate-general, John Desmarets, “For nearly 
a whole year,” says the monk of St, Denis, “he had served aw 
mediator between the king and the Parisians; but, yielding to the 
prayers of this rebellious and turbulent mob, he, instead of leaviny 
Paris as the rest of his profession had done, had remained there, 
and throwing himsclf boldly amidst the storms of civil discord, 
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he had advised the assumption of arms and the defence of the city, 
which he knew was very displeasing to the king and the grandees,” 
Public respect accompanied tho oll and courageous magistrita 
beyond the sealfold ; his corpso was takon up by lis friends, and ab 
a later poriod honourably buried in the church of St. Catherine, 

Free at last from tho survedianee of his unelos, Charlos Vi. mar. Charles VI. 

ried Isabel of Bavaria, whose wantonness was destinod to bring tho Tinto af 
- kingdom to the verge of destruction, Now, yielding to the impetuous Bavaria, 
suggestions of his character, he prepared against England a gigantic 
armament, which the delays of the Duke of Boiry rendered) useless, 
Matters were getting worse in Franco, when a serious misfortrne 
came to destroy the already exhausted constitution of the king, and 
to give up the country to the unprincipled ambition of his wneles, On 
the 18th of June, 1392, the constable, Oliver de Clisson, was waylail a.p, 1892, 
as he was returning home after a banquet given by the king at the Oliver de 
hostel of St, Paul, Tho assassin was Poter do Oraon, cousin of aeonal 
John IV., duke of Brittany. ILe believed Do Clisson to be dead, (Tune 18). 
and left him bathed in blood ata baker's door in the streab called 
Culture-Sainte-Catherine, ‘The king was just going lo bed, when 
one of his people came and said to him, “Ah! sir, a great misfor- 
tune has happened in Paris.” “What, and lo whom?” sail the 
king. “To your constable, sir, who has just been slain” “Slain !” 
cried Charles; “and by whom?” “Nobody knows; but it was 
close by here, in St, Catherine Stroct.” “ Lightg! quick!” snid 
the king: “I will go and sco him ;” and he set off without wailing 
for his following. When he ontored tho biker's shop, Dea Clisson, 
grievously wounded, was just) beginning to recover his senses, 
“ Ah! constable,” said tho king, “mul how do you fool?” “ Vory 
poorly, dear sir.” And who brought you to this pass?” © Dotor 
de Craon and his accomplices ; trailorously and without warning,” 
“ Constable,” said the king, “never was any thing so punishad ov 
dearly paid for as this shall bo; take thought for yourself, and 
have no further caro; it is my affair.” Orders wore immediately 
given to seck out Peter de Craon and hurry on his trial, Ifo had 
taken refuge, first in his own castle of Sablé, and aflerwauls with 
the duke of Brittany, who kept him conecaled, and repliad to the 
king’s envoys that he did not know where ho was, ‘The king pro- 
claimed his intention of making wav on the duke of Brittany until 
Peter de Craon should be discovered and justice done to the con- 
stable, Preparations for war were begun ; and the dukes of Berry 
and Burgundy received orders to get ready for it, thomaclves and 
their vassals. 

The king had got together his uncles and his troops at Le Mans ; 
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The king and, after passing three weeks thoro, he gave the word to march for 
struck Byiitany. They had just ontored the gront forest of Le Mans, whon 

ho mal all at once thoro started from behind a tree by tho roadside a tall 
man, with bare head and Leet, clad in a common white smock, who, 
dashing forward and seizing the king’s horse by the bridle, evted, 
“Go no farther; thou arb bebrayod |” So unusual an appsaranen 
brought on a fit of frenzy from which Charles never recoveretl, and 
which indeed was augmented by a strange aceident which oceurrol 
at a masquerade, some time after, Vive young noblemen with the 
king appeared as savages linked together, in a dross of linen, to 
which fur was cemented by the means of rosin: the scereb was so 
well kept, that they remained undiscovered. The Duke of Orleans, 
either from levily or accident, ran a lighted torch against one of 
the party, which immodiately sob his combustible costume on firo ; 
the flame was quickly communicated to the rest; but tho masks, in the 
midst of ther torments, crying out “ Save the king, save the king !”” 
his aunt, the duchess of Berry, recollecting his person, threw her 
robes over him, and by wrapping them close, extinguished the firs, 
One of the mummers saved his life by leaping into a cistern of 
water; but the remaining four were go dreadfully scorched that 
they died. On the king’s good days he was sometimes brought in 
to sit at certain councils at which there was a discussion about the 
diminution of taxes and reliof of the people, and hoe showed 
symptoms, at intervals, of taking an interest in them, A fiir 
young Burgundian, Odetle de Champilivers, was the only ono 
amongst his many favourites who was at all successful in soothing 
him during his violont fits. It was Duko John the Fearless, who 
had placed her near the king that she might promote his own 
influonce, and she took advantage of it to further her own forbunos, 
which, however, did not hinder her from passing into the service 
of Charles VII. against the House of Burgundy, or thirty years, 
from 1392 to 1422, the crown remained on the head of this poor 
madman, whilst France was a victim to the bloody quarvels of tho 
royal house, to national dismemberment, 10 licentiousness in morals 
to civil anarchy, and to foreign conquest. 

A.D. 1302 The dukes of Burgundy and Berry being thus in possession of 

~—1402. power, exercised it for ten years, from 1392 to 1402, without 

The dukes ‘ Z 

of Bur. any great dispute between themselves, the duke of Burgundy’s 

gundy and influence being predominant, or with the king, who, save certain 

ietea Incid intervals, took merely a nominal part in the government, 

of the During this period no event of importance distmbed Trance 

State. internally. In 1898 the king of England, Richard IL, son of iho 
Black Prince, sought in marriage the daughter of Charles VI, 
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Tsabel of France, only eight years old. In both courts and in both 

countries there was a desire for peace; the contract was signed on 

the 9th of March, 1396, with a promisa thal, when the princoss 

had accomplished her twelfth yoar, sho should be free to assent to 

or refuse the union; and ten days after the marriago, the king’s 

uncles and the English ambassadors mutually signed a tice, which 

promised——but quite in vain—to last for eight and twenty yonrs, 
Rivalries, intrigues, and scandals of evory kind were, in the Intrigue 

meanwhile, disgracing the entourage of the mad king, and bringing ahaa 

about the curse and the shame of France. There had grown up) Bavaria 

between Queen Isabel of Bavaria and Louis, duke of Orleans, and sai 

brother of the king, an intimacy which, throughout the city and Sc 

amongst all honourable people, shocked even the least strait-laced. 

Tt was undoubtedly through the queen’s influence that Charles VL, 

in 1402, suddenly decided upon putting into the hands of the duke 

of Orleans the entire government of the realm and the right of 

representing him in every thing during tho attacks of his malady, 

The duke of Burgundy wrote at once about it to the parliament of 

Paris, saying, “Take counsel and paing that the interests of tho 

king and his dominion be not governed as they now are, for, in 

good truth, it isa pity anda grief to hear what is told me about 

it.’ In spite of his malady and hig affection for his brother, 

Charles VI. yielded to the councils of certain wise men who 

represonted to him “that it was neither « reasonable nor an 

honourable thing to entrust Lhe government of the realm to a prince 

whose youth needed rather to be governod than to govern,” Ilo 

withdrew the direction of affairs from the duke of Oxloans and 

restored it to the duke of Burgundy, who took ib again and held it 

with a strong grasp, and did not suiler his nephow Louis to meddle 

in any thing, Butfrom that time forward open distrust and hatred 

were established between the two princes and thoir families, In 

the very midst of this court-crisis Duke Philip the Bolt fell ill and 

died within a fow days, on the 27th of April, 1404, John tho John the 

: : Foearloss, 

Fearless, count of Novers, his son and successor in the dukedom of guise of 

Burgundy, was not slow to prove that there was rearon to ragrot Burgundy, 

his father. His expedition to IIungary, onding as it did by the 

tertible disaster of Nicopolis, for all its bad leadership and bad 

fortune, had created esteam for his courage and for his firmness 

under zeverses, but little confidence in his direction of public 

affairs, Ife was a man of violence, unserupwous and indisereet, 

full of jealousy and hatxed, and capable of any deed and any risk 

for the gratification of his passions or his fancies. At his accession 

he made some popular moves; he appeared disposod to prosecute 
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vigorously the war against England which was going on sluggishly ; 
he testified a cerlain spirit of conciliation by going to pay a visil 
to his cousin, the duke of Orleans, lying ill at his castle of Boautd, 
near Vincennes ; whon the duke of Orleans was well again, the two 
princes took the communion together and dined togethor at their 
unele’s, the duke of Berry’s ; and the duke of Orleans invited the 
new duke of Burgundy to dine with him the next Sunday. The 
Parisians took pleasure in observing theso little matters, and in 
hoping for the re-establishment of hamnony in the royal family, 
They were soon to be cruelly undeceived. 
A.D.1407. On the 28rd of November, 1407, the duke of Oxleans was 
naar murdered in the streets of Paris by ruffians hired for the purpose 
Orleans by the duke of Burgundy, who openly dared to justify the assas- 
(Nov. 28). sination. 

Valentine Visconti, the duke of Milan’s daughter, whose dowry 
had gone to pay the ransom of King John, was ab Chiteau-Thierry 
when she heard of, the duke of Orleans, her husband’s murder, 
Hers was onc of those natures, full of softness and at the same 
time of fire, which grief does not overwhelm, and in which a passion 
for vengeance is excited and fed by their despair, She started for 
Paris in the early part of December, 1407, during the roughest 
winter, it was suid ever known for several conturies, taking with 
her all her children. Dismounting at the hostel of St. Paul, sho 
threw herself on her knees before the king with the princes and 
council around him, and demanded of him justice for her husband’s 
cruel death. Justice was promised by the chancellor in the nama 
of the king, and Valontine even obtained a kind of moral roparation 

pe during the absence of her deadly foe; but she died on the 4th of 
Death of December, 1408, at Blois, far from satisfied, and clearly foresecing 
Valentine, that against the duke of Burgundy, flushed with victory ond 
Our of present in person, she would obtain nothing of what she had askad. 
(Dec. 4), or spirits of the best mettle, and especially for a woman’s heart, 
impotent passion is a heavy burden to bear ; and Valentine Visconti, 
beautiful, amiable, and unhappy even in her best days through the 
fault of the husband she loved, sank under this trial. At the cloge 
of her life she had taken for devise, ‘Naught have I more, more 
hold I naught” (Itien ne m’est plus; plus ne m’est rien); and so 
fully was that her habitual feeling that she had the words inscribed 
upon the black tapestry of her chamber. In her last hours she had 
by her side her three sons and her daughter, but there was another 
still whom she remembered, She sent for a child, six years of ago, 
John, a natural son of her husband by Marietta d’Enghien, wife of 
sire de Cany-Dunois. “This one,” said she, “ was flched from me A 
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yet there is not a child so well cut out as he to avenge his fathor's 
death.” ‘Twenty-five years later John was tho famous bastard of 
Orleans, Count Dunois, Charles VIT.’s lieutenant-gonoral and Joan 
of Are’s comrade in the work of saving the French kingship 
and France. 

The duke of Burgundy’s negotiations at Tours wore nob fruitloss, 
The rgsult was that on the 9th of March, 1409, a troaty was con- 
eluded and an interview effected at Chartres between the duke on 
one side and on tho other tho king, the queen, the dauphin, all the 
royal family, the councillors of the crown, the young duke of Orleans, 
his brother, and a hundred knights of their honso, all met together 
to hear the king declare that he pardoned the duke of Burgundy. 
The duke prayed “my lord of Oxleans and my lords bis brothers 
to banish from their hearts all hatred and vengeance ;” and the 
princes of Orleans “assonted to what tho king commanded them, 
and forgave their cousin the duke of Burgundy overy thing 
entirely.” But falsehood does not oxtinguish the facts it atiompts 
to disguise. Tho hostility between tho houses of Orleans and 
Burgundy could not fail to survivo the trealy of Chartres and 
cause search to be made for a man to head the struggle so s00n 48 The Bure 
it could be recommenced. The hour and the man wore not long g¥adians 
waited for, In the very year of the treaty, Charles of Oxloans, Armag- 
eldest son of the murdered duke and Valentine of Milan, lost lis nam 
wife, Isabel of France, daughter of Charles VI.; and as carly as 
the following year (1410) the princes, his uncles, made him marry 
Bonne d’Armagnae, daughtor of Count Bernard d’Armagnae, one of 
the most powerful, the most able, and the most ambitious lords of 
southem Fronce, Forthwith, in concort with the duke of Borry, 
the duke of Brittany, and several other Jonls, Count Bornard put 
himself at the head of the Orleans party, and propared to proceod. 
against the duke of Burgundy in the canso of dominion combined 
with vengeance. From 1410 to 1415 France was a proy to civil 
war between the Armagnacs and Burgundians, and to their alternate 
successes and reverses brought about by the unscrupulous employ- 
ment of the most odious and desporate moans, The Burgundians 
had generally the advantage in the struggle, for Paris was chielly 
the cenixe of it, and their influence was prodominant thore, ‘Thoir 
principal allies there, says the chronicle, wero the butchers, the 
boldest and most ambitious corporation in the city; and theynumbered 
amongst their most active associates one, Caboche, a {layer of beasts in 
the shambles of Hdtel-Dieu, and master John de Troyes, a surgeon 
with a talent for speaking, Their company consisted of prentice- 
butchers, medical students, skinners, tailors, and every kind of lewd 
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fellows. When any body caused their displeasure they said, ‘ Tero’s 
an Armagnac,’ and despatched him on the spot, and plundered his 
house, or dragged him off to prison to pay dear for his release, Tho 
rich burgesses lived in fear and poril. More than throo hundreil 
of them went off to Melun with the provost of tradesmen, who 
could no longer answer for the tanquillity of the city. Tho 
Armagnacs, in spite of their general inferiority, somotimes gob the 
upper hand, and did not then behave with much more discretion 

Vicissi- than the others, Enger to avenge Lhemselves on the mon of the 

tudes of north for all the misfortunes their own ancestors had endured during 

oa the crusade of the Albigenses, the Armagnacs, distinguished by a 
‘white acarf fastened on the right shoulder, marched towards Paris 
and laid waste all the provinces on the banks of the Seine, 
Masters of the metropolis, the Burgundians were enabled io 
retaliate severely upon the Armagnacs, and even to drive them 
southwards. Both parties were anxious to secure the support of 
the king of England. Tho Armagnacs had promised the half of 
France to Henry, and thus induced him to espouse their quarrel, 
The duke of Burgundy however, and Charles IT. whom he had in 
his power, declared them enemies of the State, and besieged them in 
the city of Bourges (1412). There a peace was concluded, but 
proved of very short duration, The death of Henry of Lancaster, 
by lessening the immediate chances of a foreign war, rendered the 
conflict at home much more terrible, 

This time, and after the useless assembly of the States-geneval in 
1413, the Cabochians committed such excesses in Paris, that the 
citizens came to an understanding to expel them, Tho Armagunes 
immediately entered the metropolis, and nol only maintainod 
themselves there, but, commanded by Charles VI., pursued thoir 
enemies as far as Azras, There they consented to sign a treaty of 
peace by virtue of which John the Fearless pledged himself 10 
break off his recent alliance with the English (1414). The noxt 
year Henry V. started upon an expedition for the purposo of 

AD. 1415, claiming the execution of the treaty of Bretigny. The two armies 
reece met in the plains of Agincourt (25th October, 1415), where a 
(Oct. 26), most terrible battle took place, 

Tt was a monotonous and Jamentable repetition of the disasters 
of Crécy and Poitiers; disasters almost inevitable, owing 4o the in- 
capacity of the leaders, and ever the same defects on the part of 
the French nobility, defects which rendered their valorous and 
generous qualties not only fimtless but fatal, Never had that 
nobility been more numerous and move brilliant than in this pre- 
meditated struggle, On the eve of the batile, mayshal de Boucicant 
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had armed five hundred new knighis; tho greater part passod the 
night on horseback, under arms, on ground soaked with rain; and 
men and horses were alroady distressed m the morning, when the 
battle began. It were tedious to describe the faulty manonuvres of 
the French army and their deplorable consequences on that day, 
Never was battle more stubborn or dofoat more complete and 
bloody. Eight thousand mon of family, amongst whom were 1 
hundred and twenty lords bearing their own banners, were left on Its cosults. 
the field of battle. The duke of Brabant, the count of Nevors, 
the duke of Bar, the duke of Aloncon, and the constable 
D'Albret were killed. The duke of Orleans was draggod out 
wounded from under the dead, When Ifonry V., after having 
spent several hours on the field of battle, retired to his quarters, 
he was told that the duke of Orleans would neithor cat nor drink. 
He went to seohim. ‘ What fare, cousin?” said he. “ Good, my 
lord.” Why will yo not cat or diink?” “I wish to dhst.” 
“Cousin,” said the king gently, “make good cheer: if Cod has 
granted me grace to gain the victory, I know it is not owing to my publio feol- 
deserts ; I beliove that God wished to punish tho [ronch; and, if ing in 
all I have heard ig true, ib is no wonder, for they say that nover ane 
were seen disorder, licentiousness, sins, and vices hke what is going 
on in France just now. Surely God did woll to bo angry.” Lt 
appears that the king of Englond’s fecling was that also of many 
amongst the people of France. “On 1eflecting upon this cruel 
mishap,” says the monk of Sl Denis, “all the inhabitants of the 
kingdom, men and women, said, ‘In what ovil days are we como into 
this world thatwe should bo wilnosses of such confusion and shame |?” 

These successes of the king of England wore so many reverses 
and porils for the count of Armagnac. Io hai in his hands Pais, 
the king, and the dauphin; in tho peoplo’s eyes the responsibility 
of government and of events rested on his shoulders; and at one 
time he was duing nothing, at anothor he was unsuccessful in what guogess of 
he did. Whilst Henry V. was becoming master of nearly all tho the En- 
towns of Normandy, the constable, with tho king in his army, was 88" 
besieging Senlis; ond he was obliged to raise the siege. Tho 
legates of Pope Martin ‘V. had set about establishing peace bebween 
the Burgundians and Armagnacg as woll as between Franco and 
fingland ; they had prepared on the basis of the treaty of Arras a 
new treaty with which a great part of the country and even of the 
burgesses of Paris showed themselves well pleased ; but the con. 
stable had it rejected on the ground of its boing adverse to the 
interests of the king and of Franco ; and his friend, the chancellor, 
Henry de Maule, declared that, if tho king were disposed to sign it, 
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he would have to seal it himself, for that as for him, the chancelloy, 
he certainly would not seal it. Bernard of Armagnac and his cou- 
fidential friend, Tanneguy Duchitel, a Breton nobleman, provost of 
Paris, wero hard and haughty. Whon a complaint was mado to 
them of any violent procedure, they would answer, “ What business 
had you there? If it were tho Burgundians, you would make no 
complaint.” The Parisian population was becoming every day more 
Burgundiun, In the latter days of May, 1418, a plot was cone 
trived for opening to the Burgundians ono of tho gatos of Paris. 
Porrinet Leclerc, son of a rich irvon-merchant having influence in 
the quarter of St. Germain des Prés, stule the keys from wnder the 
bolster of his father’s bed; a troop of Burgundian men-at-arms 
came in, and they were immediately joined by atroop of Parisians. 
They spread over the city, shouting, “ Our Lady of peace! TWurrah 
for the king! Turvah for Burgundy! Lot all who wish for peace 
take arms and follow us!” Tho people swarmed from the houses 
and followed thom accordingly. The Armagnacs wore surprised 
and seized with alarm, Tanneguy Duchiitel, a man of prompt 
and resolute spirit, ran to the dauphin’s, wrapped him in his hed- 
clothes, and caxricd him off to the Bastille, where he shut him up 
with several of his partisans. Tho count of Armagnac, towards 
whose house the multitude thronged, left by a back-door and took 
refuge ata mason’s where he believed himself scouro, Tn a fow 
hours the Burgundians were masters of Paris. Their chief, the 
lord of I[sle-Adam, had the doors of the hostel of St. Paul broken 
in, and presented himself before the king. “ TIow fares my cousin 
of Burgundy?” said Charles VI, “1 have not seen him for some 
time,” That was all ho said. Ile was set on horseback and 
marched through the streets. Eo showed no astonishment at any- 
thing ; he had all but lost memory as well as reagon, and no longer 
knew the difference between Armagnac and Burgundian, A devoted 
Burgundian, sire Guy de Bax, was named provost of Paris in tho 
place of Tanneguy Duchiatel. 

Tfenry of England negotiated with both parties ; but though Bur- 
gundy and the queen having possession of the person of the afflicted 
sovereign carried the appearance of legal authority, every Frenchman 
who paid any regard to the true interests of his country adhered to 
the dauphin, From the enmity of the contending factions, a cir- 
etuumstance occurred which facilitated Uenry’s views more rondily 
than he could possibly have anticipated, A simulated reconcilia- 
tion having taken place between the duke of Burgundy and the 
dauphin, an interview was appointed on the bridge of the town 
of Montereau, 
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In the duke’s household many of his most devoted servants were 
opposed to this meeting; the place, they said, had been choson by, 
and would be under tho ordering of the dauphin’s people, of the 
old servants of the duke of Orleans and the count of Armagune. 
At the same time four successive messages oxmo from. Paris urging 
the duke t¢0 make the plunge; and ab last ho took his resolution. 
“Tt4ds my duty,” said he, “to risk my person in onler to gob ab ap, 1419, 
so great a blessing as peace. Whatever happens, my wish is Interview 
peace. If they kill me, I shall die a martyr. Teac being made, 1 eae 
will take the men of my lord the dauphin to go and fight the 
Tuglish, Te has some good mon of war and some sngacious 
captains, Tanneguy and Barbazan are valiant knights. Then we 
shal] see which is the better man, Jack (Lfannotin) of Flanders or 
Henry of Lancastor.” He set out for Bray on the 10th of Sop- 
tember, 1419, and arrived about two o'clock before Montereau. 
Tanneguy Duchitel came and meb him there, Well,” said the 
duke, “on your assurance we are coe to gee my lor] the dauphin, 
supposing that he is quite willing 10 keep the peace between him- 
self and us as we also will keep it, all ready to serve him accomling 
to his wishes.” “My most dyoad Jord,” answorod Tannoguy, 
have ye no fear; my lord is well pleascd with you, and desizes 
henceforth to govern himself according to your counscls. You have 
about him good friends who serve you woll.” A conversation 
then took place betweon the dauphin and the duke, the former xe- 
proaching the latter with his inerlnogs against the Inglish, and 
with his alliances amongst the promoters of civil war. The von- 
versulion was becoming more and more acrid and biting, “In go 
doing,” added the dauphin, “you were wanting to your duty.” 
“ My lord,” replied the duke, “T did only what it was my duty to 
do.” “ Fes, you wore wanting,” ropeated Charles, “ Nu,” ropliad 
the duke, Tt was probably at these words that, the lookors-on also inane 
waxing wroth, Tanneguy Duchitel told the duke that the timo Burgundy 
had come for expiating the murdor of the duke of Orleans, which (8¢P% 10). 
none of them had forgotten, and raised his battle-axe to strike 
the duke. Sire de Navaillos, who happoned to be at his master’s 
side, arrested the weapon; but, on the other hand, the viscount of 
Narbonne raised his over Navailles, saying, “ Whosvor stirs, is a 
dead man.” At this moment, it is said, the mob which was throng- 
ing before the barriers at the end of the bridge heard cries of 
“ Alarm | slay, slay.” Tanneguy had struck and fallod tho duke; 
several others van their swords into him; and he expired, ‘ho 
dauphin had withdrawn from the scene and gone back into tho town, 
After his depariure his partisans forced the barrier, charged the 
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dtimbfounded Burgundians, seni them flying along the road to Bray, 
and roburning on to tho bridge would have cast the body of Duke 
John, after stripping it, into the river; but the ministor of Mon- 
tereau withstood them and had it carried to a mill near the bridge. 
“Next day he was put in a paupor’s shell, with nothing on but his 
shirt and drawers, and was subsequently interred at the church of 
Notre-Dame de Montercau, without winding-sheet and withou’ pall 
over his grave,” 

Henry V., king of England, as soon as ho heard about the murdor 
of Duko John, set himself to work to derive from it all the advan- 
tages he anticipated. ‘‘ A geat loss,” said he, “is the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; he was a good and irue knight and an honourable prince ; 
but through his death we are by God’s help at the summit of our 
wishes. We shall thus, in spite of all Frenchmen, possess dame 
Catherine, whom we have so much desired.” As early as the 24th 
of September, 1419, Ienry V. gave full powers to certain of his 
people io treat “with the illustrious city of Paris and the other 
towns in adherence 1o the said city.” On the 17th of October 
was opened at Arras a congress between the plenipotentiaries of 
England and those of Burgundy, On the 20th of November a 
special truce was granted to the Pansians, whilst Nonry V., in 
concert with Duke Philip of Burgundy, was prosecuting the war 
against the dauphin. On the 2nd of December the bases were laid 
of an agreement between the English and the Burgundians, 
The preliminaries of the treaty which was drawn up in accor. 
dance with these bases were signed on the 9th of April, 1420, 
by King Charles VI, and on the 20th communicated ot Paris 
by the chancellor of France to the parliament and to all the 
religious and civil, royal and municipal authorities of tho capital, 
After this communication, the chancellor and the premier pre- 
sident of parliament wont with these preliminaries to Ienry V. 
at Pontoise, whence he set out with a division of his army for 
Troyes, where the treaty, definitive and complete, was at last 
signed and promulgated in the cathedral of Troyes, on the 21st of 
May, 1420. 

Of the twenty-eight articles in this treaty, five contained its 
essontial points and fixed its character :—Ist. The king of Franco, 
Charles VI., gave his daughter Catherine in marriage io IIenry V,, 
king of England, 2nd. “Our son, King Henry, shall place no 
hindrance or trouble in the way of our holding and possessing as 
long as we live and as at the present time the crown, the kingly 
dignity of France and all the revenues, proceeds, and profils which 
are attached thereto for the maintenance of our state and the 
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charges of the kingdom, 3rd. Tt is agreed that immediately aftor 

our death, aud from that time forward, the crown and kingdom of 

France, with all their rights anid appurtenances, shall belong 
perpetually, and shall be continued to our son King TTonry and his 

heirs, 4th. Whereas we are, at most times, proventod from advising 

by ourselves and from tuking part in the disposal of tho affnixs of our 
kingdom, the power and tho practice of governing and ordering 

the commonweal shall belong and shall be coutinned, during our Its shief 
life, to our son King Ilemy, with the counsel of the nobles seaatean: 
and sages of the kingdom who shall obey us, and shall desire 
the honour and advantago of the said kingdom, 5th, Our son 
King Henry shall strive with all his might, and as soon as pas- 
sible, to bring back to their obedience to us, all and cach of 
the towns, cities, castles, places, districis, and persons in our 
kingdom that belong to tho party commonly called of the dauphin 
or Armagnac.” 

This substitution, in the near future, of an English for the French. 
kingship ; this relinquishment, in tho present, of the government 
of France to the hands of an English prince nominated to become 
before long her king ; this authority given to the Mnglish prince to 
prosecute in Fiance, against the dauphin of Franco, a civil war; this 
complete abdication of all the rights and duties of the kingship, of 
paternity and of national independence ; and, to sum up all in one 
word, this anti-French state-stroko accomplished by a king of 
Franco, with the co-operation of him who was tho greatest amongst 
French lords, io the advantage of a foreign sovoreigu—thoro was 
surely in this cnough to excite the most ardent and moat logitimate 
national feolings, The vovulsion against tho trouty of Troyes 
was veal and. serious, even in the very hoart of the purty atlached 
to the duke of Burgundy, A popular poet of the time, Alan 
Chartier, constituted himself censor of the moral corruption, 
and interpreter of tho patriotic paroxysms caused by the cold 
and harsh supremacy of this unbending foreigner, who set 
himself up for the king of France and had not one fevling in 
sympathy with the French. Alan Chartior’s Quadritoge invecti/ is Alon Char- 
a lively and sometimes cloquent allegory in which France pergoni- r ue \ 
fied implores her three children, the clergy, tho chivalry, and tho Toge.! . 
people, to forget their own quarrels and unite to save their mother 
whilst saving themselves; and this political pamphlot gotting 
spread about amongst tho provinces did good service to the 
national cause against the foreign conqueror. An event more 
powerful than any human eloquence occurred to give the dauphin’ 
and. his partisans earlier hopes, Towards the end of August, 1422, 
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Henry V. fell il; and, too stout-hearted to delude himself as to 
his condition, he thought no longer of any thing but preparing 


LIN q himself for death, He expired at Vincennes on the 31st of August, 


of Englan 


(Aug. $1), 1422, at the age of thirty-four. A. great soul and a great king; bul 
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a great example also of the boundless errors which may bo fullen 
into by the greatest men when they pursue with arrogant con- 
fidence their own views, forgetling the laws of justice and the 
rights of other men. 

On the 22nd of October, 1422, less than two months after tho 
death of Henry V., Charles VI., king of Franco, died at Parisin the 
forty-third year of his reign, As soon as he had boon buried at 
St. Denis, the duke of Bedford, regent of France according to the 
will of Wenry 'V., caused a herald to proclaim, “ Long live Henry 
of Lancaster, king of England and of France!” The people's 
voice made very different proclamation. It had always beon said 
that the public evils proceeded frum the state of iNness into which 
the unhappy King Charles had fallen. he goodness he had 
given glimpses of in his lucid intervals had made him an object of 
tender pity. Some weeks yet before his death, when he had 
entered Paris again, the inhabitants, in the midst of their sufferings 
and under the harsh government of the English, had seen with joy 
their poor mad king coming back amongst them, and had greeted 
him with thousand-fold shouts of “ Noél!” His body Jay in state 
for three days, with the face uncovered, in a hall of the hostel of 
St. Paul, and the multitude went thither to pray for him, saying, 
“Ah! dear prince, never shall we have any so good as thou wert ; 
never shall we sce thee more. Accursed be thy death! Since 
thou dost leave us, we shall never have aught but wars and 
troubles. As for thee, thou goest to thy rest; as for us, wo romain 
in tribulation and sorrow. We seem made to fall into the same 
distress as the children of Isracl during the captivity in Babylon.” 

The people's instinct was at the same timo right and wrong, 
France had yet many evil days to go through and cruel trials to 
endure ; she was, however, to be saved at last ; Charles VI. was to 
be followed by Charles VIT. and Joan of Are, 

It was only when he knew that, on the 27th of October, the par- 
liament of Paris had, not without some little hesitation and am- 
higuity, recognized “as king of England and of France, Henry VI, 
son of Henry V. lately deceased,” that the dauphin Charles assumed 
on the 30th of October, in his castle of Mehun-sur-Yévre, the 
title of king, and repaired 10 Bourges to inaugurate in the cathedral 
of that city his reign as Charles VIL 

At atime when not only the crown of tho kingdom but the 
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existence and independenes of the nation wore at stake, the new 
king had not given any signs of being strongly moved by patriotic 
feelings, “ Ho was, in person, a handsome prince, and handsomo in Charlos VII. 
speech with all persons and compassionate towards poor folks,” says 
his contemporary Monstrelet; “but he did not readily put on his 
harness, and he had no heart for war if he could do without it.” 
On ascending the throne, this young prince, so little of the polili- 
cian and so little of tho knight, encountered at the head of his 
enemies the most able amongst the politicians and warriors of tho 
day in the duke of Bedford, whom his brother Tonry V. had 
appointed regent of France and had charged 4o defend on behalf 
of his nephew, Henry VIL, a child in the cradle, the crown of 
Franca alicady more than half won. Never did struggle appear 
more unequal, or native king more inferior Lo foroign pretender, 

Sagacious observers, howevar, would have easily discerned in the 
cause which appeared the slrouger and the better supported many 
seeds of woakness and danger, When Philip tho Good, duke of 
Burgundy, heard at Arvas, that Charles VI. was dead, it ocenrred to 
him immediately that if he attended the obsequies of the English. 
king of France he would be obliged, French prince as he was, and 
cousin-german of Charles VIL, to yield precedence to John, duke of 
Bedford, regent of France and unclo of the new king Menry VI. 
Ife resolved to hold aloof, and contented himself with sending to AD, 1488 
Paris chamberlains to make his excuses and supply his place with “gq, 
the regent. The war, though still carried on with great spirit, The war 
could not and in fact did not bring about any decisive result from abate 
L4£22 fo 1429. Towns wore altornatoly taken, lost, and retaken, ab Crovant 
one time by the French, at another by the Mnglish ox Burgundians ; a ait, 
petty cncountors and even important engagements took place with 
vicissitudes of success and yeverses on both sides, At Crovant-au- 
Yonne, on tho 31st of July, £423, and at Vernouil, in Normandy, 
on the 17th of August, 1421, the French wore bonten, and their 
faithful allies, the Scots, suffered considerable loss. Tn the latter 
affair, however, several Norman lords deserted the English flag, 
refusing to fight againsb the king of Trance. In order to put an 
end to this doubtful condition of events and of minds, the duke of 
Bedford determined to aim a grand blow at the national party in 
France and at her king, Aftor Paris and Roton, Orleans was the 
most important city in the kingdom; it was as suprome on the 
banks of the Loire as Paris and Rouen were on those of the Soine, 
After having obtained from England considerable reinforcements, 4 p, 1498, 
commanded by leaders of experience, tho English commenced, in Siege of 
October, 1428, the siege of Orleans. ‘Ihe approaches to the place 9948. 
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were occupied in force, and bastilles closely connected one with 
another were constructed arownd the walls, As a sot oll, the most 
valiant warriors of France, La Ilive, Dunois, Xaintraillés, and the 
marshal La Fayette threw themselves into Orleans, the garrison of 
which amounted. to scarcely twelve hundred imen, Soveral towns, 
Bourges, Poitiers, and La Rochelle sent thither munoy, munitions, 
pene and militia; tho states-goneral, assembled at Chinon, voled an 
ring af. extraordinary aid ; and Charles VIL. called out the regulars and the 
fair.” — pesorves. Assaulis on tho one side and sorties on the other were 
begun with ardour, Besiogers and besieged quite felt that they 
were engaged in a decisive sirugele. Tho first encounter was unfor- 
tunate for the Oxleannese. In a fight called tho herring afuir, they 
were unsuccessful in an attempt to carry off a supply of victuals and 
salt fish which Sir John Falstolf was bringing 10 the besiegers. 
This very year, on the 6th of January, 1428, at Domromy, a 
little village in the valley of the Mouse, between Nenfchateau and 
Vaucouleurs, on the edge of the frontior fom Champagne to Lor- 
raine, the young daughter of simple tillers-of-tho-soil “ of good life 
and repute, herself a good, simple, gentle girl, no idler, occupied 
Joan of Are. hitherto in sewing or spinning with her mother or dviving afield her 
parent’s sheep and sometimes even, when her father’s turn camo 
round, keeping for him the whole flock of the commune,” was faliil- 
ling her sixteenth year. It was Joan of Arc, whom all hor neigh: 
bours called Joannette. Her early childhood was passed amidst the 
pursuits characteristic of a country life; her behaviour was irre- 
proachable, and she was robust, active, and intrepid, Her imagina- 
tion becoming inflamed by the distressed situation of France, she 
dreamed that she had interviews with St. Margaret, St. Catherine, 
and St. Michael, who commandod her, in the name of God, to go 
and raise the siege of Orleans, and conduct Charles to be crowned 
at Rheims, Accordingly she applied to Robert de Bandricourt, 
captain of the neighbouring town of Vaucouleurs, revealing to him 
. her inspiration, and conjuring him not to neglect the voice of God, 
ie cia which spoke through her. This officer for some time treated her 
the king, with neglect; but at length, prevailed on by repeated importu- 
nities, he sent her to the king at Chinon, to whom, whon 
introduced, she said : “Gentle dauphin, my name is Joan the Maid, 
the King of heaven hath sent me to your assistance ; if you please 
to give me troops, by the grace of God and the force of arma, I will 
raise the siege of Orleans, aud conduct you to be crowned at Rhoims, 
in spite of your enemies.” Her requests were now granted: she 
was armed cap-a-pie, mounted on horseback, and provided with a 
suitable retinue, Previous to hor allempting any exploit, sho wrote 
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a long letter to the young English monarch, commanding him to 
withdraw his forcos from France, and threatening his destruction in 
case of refusal. Sho concluded with “hear this advice from God 
and la Pucelle.” 

But, side by side with these friends, she had an advarsary in tho i one- 
“king’s favourite, George de la Trémoille, an ambitious courticr, ie 
jealous of any one who seomed within the range of the king’s eisat 
graces, and opposed Lo a vigorons prosveution of the war, since it hiam- 
pered him in the policy he wished to keep up towards the duke of Bur- 
gundy. ‘To the ill-will of La Trémoille was added that of tho 
majority of courtiers enlisted in the following of the powerful 
favourite, and that of warriors irritated at the imporlance acquired 
at their expense by a rustic and fantastic little adventuress, ITere 
was the source of tho enmities and intrigues which stood in the 
way of all Joan's demands, renderod her successes moro tardy, 
difficult, and incomplete, and were one day to cost her more dearly 
still. 

At the end of about five weeks the oxpedition was in readiness, 

It was a heavy convoy of revictualnont protected hy a body of 

ton or twelve thousand men commanded by marshal de Boussac, and 

numbering amongst them Xaintrailles and La Hire, The march AD. 1420. 

began on the 27th of April, 1429. Joan had caused the removal i chee 

of all women of bad character, and had recommended her comrades Orleans. 

to confess, She took tho Communion in tho opon air, before their 

eyes; anda company of priests, headed by her chaplain, Pasquerol, 

led the way whilst chanting sacred hymns. Great was the surprise 

amongst the men-at-arms. Many had words of mockery on their 

lips. It was the time when La Tire used to say, “If God were a 

soldier, He would turn robber.” Nuvertheloss, respect got tho botter 

of habit; the most honourable were really touched; the coarsest 

considered themselves bound to show restraint On the 29th of 

April they arrived before Orleans. But, in consequence of the road 

they had followod, the Loire was between the army and the town; 

tho expeditionary corps had to be split in two; the troops were 

obliged to go and fecl for the bridge of Blois in order to cross the 

river; and Joan was vexed and surprised. Dunois, arrivod from 

Orleans in a little boat, urged hor to onter the town that same even- 

ing. “Ave you the bastard of Orleans 1” asked sho, when he accosted 

her. “Yos; and I am rejoiced at your coming.” Was it you 

who gave counsel for making mo come hither by this sido of tho 

river and not the direct way, over yonder whero Talbot and .the 
English were?” “Yes; such was tho opinion of the wisest cap. 

tains,” 
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Joan's firs undertaking was against Orleans, which she entered 
without opposition on the 29th of April, 1429, on horseback, com- 
pletely armed, precedod by her own banner, and having beside hor 
Dunois, and beliind her the captains of the garrison and sevoral of 
the most distinguished burgesses of Orleans, who had gono out 1o 
meet her, The population, one and all, rushed thronging round her, 
carrying torches, and grecting her arrival “ with joy as great as if 
they had seen God come down amongst them.” With admirebls 
good sense, discovering the superior merits of Dunois, the bastard 
of Orleans, a celebrated captain, sho wisely adhered to his instruc- 
tions: and by constantly harassing the Mnglish, and beating up 
their intrenchments in various desperate attacks, in all of which she 
displayed the most heroic courage, Joan in a few weeks compelled 
the earl of Suffolk and his army to raise the siege, having sustained 
the loss of six thousand men. The proposal of crowning Charles at 
Rheims would formerly have appeared like madness, but the Maid 
of Orleans now insisted on its fulfilment, Sho accordingly recom- 
menced the campaign on the 10th of June ; to complote the doliver- 
ance of Orleans an attack was begun upon the neighbouring places, 
Jargeau, Meung, and Beaugency ; thousands of the late dispirited 
subjects of Charles now flocked to his standard, many towns imme- 
diately declared for him; and the English, who had suffered in 
various actions, ab that of Jargeau, when the earl of Suffolk was 
taken prisoner, and at that of Patay, when Sir John Fastolfe fled 
without striking a blow, seemed now to be totally dispirited. On 
the 16th of July King Charles ontered Rheims, and the coromony 
of his coronation was fixed for the morrow. 

It was solemn and emotional as ave all old national traditions 
which recur after a forced suspension. Joan vode between Dunois 
and the archbishop of Rheims, chancellor of France. Tho air 
resounded with the Te Dewm sung with all their hearts by clergy 
and crowd, “In God’s name,” said Joan to Dunois, “here is a good 
people and a devout; when I die, I should much like it to bo in 
these parts.” “Joan,” inquired Dunois, “ know you when you will 
die and in what place?” “I know not,” said she, “for I am at the 
will of God.” Then she added, I have accomplished that which 
my Lord commanded me, to raise the siege of Orleans and have tho 
gentle king crowned. I would like it well if it should please Wim 
to send me back to my father and mother, to keep their sheep and 
their cattle and do that which was my wont.” “When the said 
lords,” says the chronicler, an eye-witness, “hoard these words of 
Joan, who, with eyes towards heaven, gave thanks to God, they the 
more believed that it was somewhat sent from God and not other- 
wise.” 
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Historians and even contemporaries have given much discussion 
to the question whethor Joan of Arc, according to hor first ideas, 
had yeally limited her design to the raising of tho siege of Orleans 
and the coronation of Charles VIL. ab Rheims, LWowever thal may 
be, when Orleans was relieved and Charles VIL. crowned, tho situa 
dion, posture, and part of Joan wnderwenta change, She no longer 
manifested the same confidence in herself and her designs. She 
no longer exorcised over those in whose midst sho lived tho 
same authority. She continued to carry on war, bul at hap-hagard, 
sometimes with and sometimes withoul success, just like La Tire 
and Dunois ; never discouraged, never satislied, and never looking 
upon horself as triumphant, After the coronation, her advice was 
to mareh at once upon Paris, in order to take up a fixed position in il, 
as being tho political contre of the realm of which Rheims was tho 
religious, Nothing of the sort was done, She threw herself into 
Compidgne, then besieged by the duke of Burgundy. ‘Tho noxt day 
(May 25th, 1430), heading a sally upon the enemy, sho was repulsed Gore hd 
and compelled to retreat afler exerting the utmost valour; when, Joan of Aro 
having nearly reached the gate of the town, an English archer pur ae 
sued her, and pulled her from her horse, The joy of the English at pr 
this capture was ng great as if they had obtained a completo victory, 

Joan was committed to the care of John of Luxembourg, count of 

Ligny, from whom the duke of Bedford purehased the euptive for 

ton thousand pounds, and a pension of three hundred pounds a 

year to the bastard of Vendémo, to whom she surrendered, Joan 

was now conducted to Rouen, where, loaded with irons, she ernie 
was thrown into a dungoon, preparatory to appear before a court Roun, 
assombled to judge hor. 

The trial lastodl from tho 21st of Fobruary to the 380th of May, ap, 1481, 
1431. The court held forty sittings, mostly in the chapol of the Her tial, 
castle, somo in Joan’s vory prison. On her arrival there, she had 
been put in an iron cago; afterwanls she was kept “no longer in 
the cago, but ina dark room in a tower of the castle, wearing irons 
upon her fect, fastened by a chain to a large piece of wood, and 
guarded night and day by four or five soldiers of low grado.” She 
complained of boing thus chained ; but the bishop told her that hor 
former attempts at escapo demanded this precaution. Tt is true,” 
said Joan, as truthful as heroic, “I did wish and I gtill wish to 
escape from prison, as is the right of every prisoner,” At hor exami- 
nation, the bishop required her to take “an oath to tell the truth 
about every thing as to which she should bo questioned.” “I 
know not what you mean to question mo about; porchance you 
may ask me things 1 would not tell you; touching my revelations, 


answers 
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for instance, you might ask me to tell something T have sworn not 
to tell; thus Ishould be perjured, which you ought not to desixo,” 
The bishop insisted upon an oath absolute and without condition, 
“You are too hard on me,” said Joan; “I do not like to tako an 


to Cath to toll the truth save ag to matters which concern the faith,” 


the judges, The bishop called upon her to swear on pain of being held guilty of 


the things imputed to her. “Go on to something else,” said 
she. And this was the answer she made to all questions which 
seemed to her to be a violation of her right to be silont, ‘Wearied 
and hurt at these imperious demands, sho one day said, “I come on 
God’s business, and I have naught io do here; send me back to 
God from whomI come.” “ Are you sure you are in God’s grace t” 
asked the bishop. “If I be not,” answered Joan, “please God to 
bring me to it; and if I be, please God to keop mein it!” The 
bishop himself remained dumbfounded. 

There ig no object in following through all its sittings and all its 
twistings this odious and shameful trial, in which the judges’ 
prejudiced servility and scientilic subtlety were employed for three 
months to wear out the courage or overreach the understanding of 
a young girl of nineteen, who refused at one time to lie, and at 


and death. another to enter into discussion with them, and made no defenco 


beyond holding her tongue or appealing to God who had spoken 
to her and dictated to her that which she had done. In the end 
she was condemned for all the crimes of which she had boon 
accused, aggravated by that of heresy, and sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment, to be fed during life on bread and water, The 
English were enraged that she was not condemned to death. 
“Wait but a little,” said one of the judges, “we shall soon find tho 
means to ensnare her.” And this was effected by a griovona 
accusation, which, though somewhat countonancod by the Levitical 
law, has beon seldom urged in modern times, the wearing of man’s 
attire, Joan had been charged with this offence, but she promised 
not to repeat it. A suit of man’s apparel was designedly placed in 
her chamber, and her own garments, as some authors say, being 
removed, she clothed herself in the forbidden garb, and her 
keepers surprising her in that dress, she was adjudged to death as 
a relapsed heretic, and was condemned to be burnt in the market- 
place at Rouen. (1431). 

Four centuries have rolled by since Joan of Arc, that modest and 
heroic servant of God, made a sacrifice of herself for France. For 
four and twenty years after her death, France and the king appeared 
to think no more of her. However, in 1455, remorse came upon 
Charlos VII. and upon France. Nearly all the provinces, all tha 
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towns were freed from the forcignor; and shame was felt that 
nothing was said, nothing done for the young girl who had saved 

every thing. At Rouen, especially, whore the sacrifice was AD. 1486, 
completed, » cry for reparation arose, Tt was timidly domanded Hor roha- 
from the spivitual power which had sentenced and delivered over ee 
Joan ag a heratic to the stuke. Popo Calixtus IIL. entertained tho @uly 1). 
request preferred not by tho king of Franco but in the namo of 

Isabel Roméo, Joan’s mother, and her whole damily. Regular 
proceedings were commenced and followed up for the rehabilitation 

of the martyr; and, on the 7th of July, 1456, a decree of tho court 
agsembled at Rouen quashed the sentonce of 1431, together with 

all its consequences, and ordered “a general procession and solemn 

germon at St. Ouen Place and the Vieux-Marché, where tho said, 

maid had been ernelly and horribly burned ; besides the planting 

of a cross of honour (erue’s honest) on the Vienx-Marché, the 

judges reserving the official notice to be given, df their decision 
throughout the cities and notable places of the realm.” 

Afior the execution of Joan the war resumed its course, though 

without any great events, By way of a step towards solution, the 
duke of Bedford, in November, 1431, escorted 10 Paris Kiug 
Henry VL, scarcely ten years old, and had him crowned at Notro- 
Dame. The ceremony was distinguished for pomp but not for 
warmth. The duke of Burgundy was not presont; it was an 
Englishman, the cardinal-bishop of Winchester, who anointed tho 
young Englander king of Franco, 

Peace, however, was more and more the general desivo. Scarcoly Attempts 
had one atlempt al pacification failed whon another was begun. oo aba 
The consiable Do Richemont’s return to power led to fresh | 
overtures. To was a statesman as woll as a warrior; and his 
inclinations were known at Dijon and London as well as at Chinun, 

The advisers of King Tenry VI. proposed to opon a conference, on 
the L5th of October, 1433, at Calais. The capture of suvernl towns 
by the genorals of Charles VIL. contributed much to restore universal 
confidence to the French, and in tho year 1435 tho treaty of Arras, 
concluded between the king and tho duko of Burgundy, led, if not 
to the active support, at lorst to the neutrality of a lord who had 
been one of the most dangerous enemies of tho crown of Irance, 
The conditions imposed by this treaty wore cortainly of a rather 
humiliating character, but the immediate result more than com- 
pensated for them; Paris opened ils gates on May 29th, 1436, and 
the English troops who had shut themaclyes up in the Bastille, 
offered to give up that fortress on condition thal thoy might be 
allowed to retire with all their property, and accompanied by those 
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who would like to follow them, These terms being accopted, thoy 
loft Paris by the gate Saint Antoine, marched round tho walls and 
embarked on the Seine for the purpose of returning to Rouen. 
‘The constable do Richemount’s easy occupation of the capital led the 
majority of the small places in the neighbourhood, St, Denis, 
Chevrouse, Marcoussis, and Montlhdéry to docide cithor upon 
spontaneous surrender, or allowing themselves to be taken after no 
change in great resistance, Charles VII, on his way through France to 
Spates Lyon, in Dauphiny, Languedoc, Auvergne, and along the Loire, 
recovered several other towns, for instance, Chateau-Landon, 
Nemours, and Charny. Tle laid siege in person to Montereau, an 
important military post with which a recent and sinister remt- 
niscence was connected. A great change now made itsolf apparent 
in the king’s behaviour and disposition. He showed activity and 
vigilance, and was ready to oxpose himself without any care for 
fatigue or danger, On the day of the assault (10th of October, 
yea 1437) he went down into the trenches, remained there in water up 
ters Paris, to his waist, mounted the scaling-lad(er sword in hand, and was 
one of the first assailants who penctrated over the top of the walls 
tight into the place. After the surrender of the castle as well as 
the town of Montercau, he marched on Paris, and made his solemn 
re-entry there on the 12th of November, 1437, for the first time 
since in 1418 Tanneguy-Duchitel had carried him away, whilst 
still a child, wrapped m his bed-clothes. Charles was vecoived aul 
entertained as became a recovered and a victorious king; but ho 
passed unly three weeks there, and went away once more, on tho 
3rd of December, to go and resume at Orleans first aud then at 
Bourges, the serious cares of government, It is anid to have been 
a eg at this royal entry into Paris that Agnes Sorel or Soreau, who was 
soon to have the name of Queen af Beauty, and to assumo in Fronch 
history an almost glorious though illegitimate position, appeared 
with brilliancy in the train of the gueen, Mary of Anjou, to whom 
the king had appointed her a maid of honour, 
Tho was There was a continuance of war to the north of the Loire ;- 
continued, : : i 
and amidst many alternations of successes and revorses the 
national cause made great way there. Charles resolved, in 1449, 
to undertake an expedition to the south of the Loire, in Aquitaine, 
« where the English were still dominant ; and he was successful. He 
took from the English Tartas, Saint-Sever, Marmande, La Réole, 
Blaye, and Bourg-sur-Mer. Their ally, Count John d’ Armagnac, 
submitted to the king of France, These successes cost Charles VIT, 
the brave La Hire, who died at Montauban of his wounds, On 
retuning to Normandy, whore ho had left Dunois, Charlés, in 
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1448, conducted a prosperous campaign thera, Tho English 
leaders wero getting weary of a war without any definite issue; 
and they had proposals made to Charles for a truce, accompanied 
with a demand on the part of their young king, Henry V1, for tho 
hand of a French princess, Margaret of Anjou, daughter of King 
René, who wore tho three crowns of Naples, Sivily, and Jernsalom, 
withouw> possessing any ono of tho kingdoms ‘Mio truco and the 
marriage were concluded at Toms, in 1444, Neithor of the 
arrangements was popular in Kngland; the Kuglish people, who 
had only a far-clf touch of sulfering from the wax, considored that 
their government made too many concessions to France, In 
France, too, there was some murmuring; tho king, it was said, 
did not press his advantages with sulficiont vigour; every body 
was in a hurry to see all Aquitaine reconquered, Churles VIL 
and his advisers employed the leisure afforded hy tho tauce in pre- 
paring for a renewal of the struggle, They wero the first to boyin 
it again; and from 1449 to 1451 it was pursued by the French king 
and nation with evor increasing ardour, and wilh obstinate courage 
by the voteran English warriors, astounded at no longer being vic- 
torlous. Normandy and Aquitaine, which was beginning to be 
called Guyenne only, wore throughout this period the constant and 
the chief theatre of war, Amongst the gront numbor of fights and 
incidents which distinguished the throe campaigns in thoso two 
provinces tho reeaptie of Rouen by Dunois in Oclobor, 1449, the 
hattle of Formigny, won near Bayoux on the 15th of April, 1450, 
by the constable De Richomont, and the twofold capitulation of 
Bordeaux, firsh on the 28th of June, 1451, and next on the 9th of 
October, 1453, in ovlor to submib to Charles VIL, are the only 
events to which « place in history is due, for those wor the days 
on which the question wag sulvod touching tho independence of 
the nation and the kingship in France, The battle of Formigny 
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lasted nearly thies homs; tho English were foreal to fly ol threo Battle of 


points, and lost 3700 men; several of their leaders wore mado 
prisoners; thoso who weto left istired in good order; Bayeux, 
Avranches, Caon, Falaise, and Cherbourg fell ono after the other 
into the hands of Charles VIT.; and by tho end of Auguat, 
1460, the whole of Normandy had been completely won back by 
France, 

The conquest of Guyenno, which was undertaken immodialely 
after that of Normandy, waa at the outset moro easy and more 
speedy. Amongst tho lords of southern France several hearty 
patriots, such as John of Blois, count of Périgord, and Arnold 
Amanieu, sive d’Albret, of thoir own accord began the strife, and on 
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the 1st of Novembor, 1450, inflicted a somewhat sovoro revorso upon 
the English, near Blanquefort. In the spring of tho following 
year Charles VII. authorized the count of Armagnac to take the 
Ap, 1451, field, and sent Dunois to assuine the command-in-chief, An army 
Campaign of twenty thousand men mustered wider his orders; and, in the 
inG@uyenne course of May, 1451, some of the principal places of Gayenne, auch 
as St. Emilion, Blaye, Fronsac, Bourg-en-Mex, Libourne, and 
Dax were taken by assault or capitulated. Bordeaux and Bayonne 
held out for some wocks; but, on the 12th of June, a treaty 
concluded between the Bordeleso and Dunois secured to the threa 
estates of the district the liberties and privileges which they had 
enjoyed under English supremacy ; and it was further stipulated 
that, if by the 24th of June the cily had not been succoured 
by English forces, the estates of Guyenne should recognize the 
sovereignty of King Charles, Whon tho 24th of June came, a 
herald went up to one of the towers of the castle and shouted, 
“Suecour from the king of England for them of Bordeaux !” 
None replied to this appeal; so Bordeaux surrendered, and on 
the 29th of June Dunois took possession of it in the namo of the 
king of France. The siege of Bayonne, which was bogun on the 
6th of August, came to an end on the 20th by means of a similar 
treaty. Guyenne was thus completely won, But the English still 
had a considerable following there. They had hold it for three 
centuries ; and they had always treated it well in respect of local 
liberties, agriculture, and commerce. Charles VIT., on recovering 
it, was less wise, He determined to establish there forthwith the 
Insurrece taxes, the laws, and the whole regimen of northern Franco; and 
ae the Bordelese were as prompt in protesting against theso monsures 
as the king was in employing thom. In August, 1452, a deputation 
from the three estates of the province waited upon Charles ot 
Bourges, but did not obtain their demands, On their retun to 
Bordeaux an insurrection was organized; and Peter de Mont- 
ferrand, sire de Lesparre, repaired to London and proposed to the 
English government to resume possession of Guyenne, On the 
22nd of Ootober, 1452, Talbot appeared bofore Bordeaux with a 
body of five thousand men ; the inhabitants opened their gates to 
him; and he installed himself there as lieutenant of the king of 
England, Henry VI. Nearly all the places in the neighbourhood, 
with the exception of Bourg and Blaye, returned beneath the sway 
of the English ; considerable reinforcements were sent to Talbot 
from England ; aid at the same time an English fleet threatened 
the coasts of Normandy. But Charles VII. was no longer the 
blind and indolent king he had’been in his youth, Nor cay 
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the prompt and effectual energy he displayed in 1453 be any 

longer atiributed to tho influence of Agues Sorel, for she died on 

the 9th of February, 1450. Charles loft Richemont and Dunois to 

hold Normandy ; and, in the early days of spring, moved in person 

4o the south of Franeo’with a strong army and tho principal Gaseon 

lords who two ycars previously had brought Guyenne back under 

his pqwer. On the 2nd of June, 1453, ho opened the campaign ab 

St. Jean d’Angély. Several places surrendered 40 him as soon as 

he appeared before their walls; and on tho 13th of July ho laid A.D, 1468. 
siege to Castillon, on the Dordogne, which had shortly before Atte. 
fallen into the hands of the English. The Bordelese grew alarmed Death of 
and urged Talbot to oppose the advance of the lrench. “ Wo may 7™bot 
very well let them come nearer yet,” said the old warrior, then 

eighty years of age; “regi assured that, if it please God, I will 

fulfil my promise when I see that the time and the hour have como,” 

On the night between tho 16th and the 17th of July, Talbot set 

out with his troops to raise tho siege of Castillon; the result, 
however, was unfavourable to the English, aud their brave con. 
mander met his death on the field of battle, Castillon surron- 

dered ; and at unequal intervals Libourne, St, Emilion, Chiteau- 

Neuf de Ménoo, Blanquefort, St. Macaire, Cadillac, &e, followed 

the example. At tha commencement of Octohor, 1453, Bordeaux 

alone was still holding out. Tho promotors of tho inaurrection taking of 
which had buen econcerbot with tho Knglish, amongst othor gives Bordeaux 
de Duras and de Lesparro, protracted the resistunce rather in their (uA: 
own self-defence than in response to tho wishes of the population ; 

the king’s arlilléry threatened the place by land, and by sea a 

king’s floot Lom Rochelle and the ports of Brittany blockaded the 
Gironde, “The majority of the king’s ollicors.” says the contem. 

porary historitn, Thomas Basin, “ advised him to punish by at 

least the destruction of thoix walla the Bordulese who had. recalled 

tho English to their city ; but Charles, more moreiful and moro 
soft-hearted, refused.” Ife confined himsclf to withdrawing from 
Bordeaux her municipal privileges, which, however, sho soon par- 

tially recovoied, and to imposing upon her a fino of a huudrad 
thousand gold crowns, afterwards reduced to thirty thovsand ; 
he caused to be built at the expense of tho cily two foriresses, tha 

fort of the TIA and the castle of Trompette, to keep in check so 

bold and fickle a population ; and an amnosty was proclaimed for 

al but twenty specified persons, who wére banished, On these 

conditions the capitulation was coucluded and signed on the 17th Endofthe * 
of October; the English re-embarked; and Charles, withon, *™ 


entering Bordeaux, returned to Touraine, ‘Tho English had no 
a % 
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longer any possession in Franco bub Calais and Guines ; the Mun- 
dred Years’ Wai was over. 

And 40 whom was tho glory due? 

Chailos VII. himself decided the question, Whon in 1456, 
twonty-four years after the death of Joan of Axe, ho at Rome and 
at Rouen prosecuted her claims for restoration of charactor and did 
for her fame and her momory all that was still possible, he was hut 
relieving his conscience from a load of ingratatude and remorse which 
in general weighs but lightly upon mon and especially upon kings ; 
La Pucelle, fuss amongst all, had a right to the glory, for she had 
been the first to contribute to the success, 

Constable  Noxt 10 Joan of Are, the constable De Richemont was the most 

de Riche- offective aud the most glorious amongst the liborators of France 

mont, : : " ' 

and of the king. He was a strict and stern waxzior, unseripulous 
and pitiless towards his enemies, especially towards such as he 
despised, severe in regard to himself, digmified in his manneis, novor 
guilty of swearing himself, and pumshing swearing as a breach of 
discipline amongst the troops placed under his ordas. Like a true 
patiiol and royalist, he had more at hoart his duty towards Franco 
and theking than he had his own personal interests. Dunois, 
La Hiro, Xaimiiailles, and. maishals De Bougsac and De La Fayette 
were, under Chailes VII, brilliant watriors and useful servants of 
the king and of France; but, in spite of their knightly renown, it 
ig questionable if they can be icckoned, like the constable We 
Richemont, amongst the liberators of natiqnal independence. Thoro 
are degices of glory, and it is the duty of history, not to distribute 
it too icadily and as it were by handfnls, « 

Dosides all these warriors, we meot, under the sway of ChavlosVII,, 
at first ina humble capacity and afterwards at his court, in his 
diplomatic service and sometimes in his closest confidence, a man of 
quite a different origin and quite another profession, but one who 
nevertheless acquired by peaceful toil great fiches and great influanco ; 

Jacques We meen J acques Coeur, born at Bourges ab, thecloat’éf tho fourtoonth 
Cour, his century, Thiseminent man, after acquiring a large fonjuge by commer. 
character. oial transactions, rose 10 the post of argewtleror admimatrator of tho 
royal exchequer. In this quality he was for twelve 5 cars associated 
with the most important government transactions, and he adminis. 
tered the finances with the greatest probity and uprightness, Tho 
wor was becoming daily more onerous ; Jacques Coour always knew 
how to provide the necessary means, and when the royal exchequer 
was empty, he supplied the deficiency out of his own pzrvate means, 
Thus 1t was that he lent to Charles VII. the 200,000 golden crowns 
(24,000,000 francs) necessary for the conquest of Normandy, “ Sir, 
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what I have is yours,” said he to the king, Tho courtiers took him 
at bis word, and after an infamous lawsuit which thoy instituted 
against him, they divided, his spoils betweon them, and caused him 
to be shut up in a convent at Beaucairve, Lis former elorks, how- 
ever, combined to set him free, and conduoled him to Rome, whore 
the Pope received him in the most honourable manner (1455). 
He died the following year at Chio, of a wound recoivel in the 
course of a battle with the Turks. Another financial, Jean do AD, 1466, 
Xaiucoings, as Innocent as Jacques Canr, was likewise condonmed His death, 
to prison and all his property confiscated “ pow: avoir pris grandes 
et oxcessives sommes des deniers du Roi.” 

We have now reachod the end of events under this long reign ; 
all that remains igs to tun over tho substantial results of Charles 
VIL's government, and the melancholy imbroglios of his lat- 
ter years with his son, the durbulont, tricky, and wickedly able 
born conspirator who was to suecoed him under the name of 
Louis XI. > 

One fact is ab the outset to be romarked upon ; ital tho first blush ature of 
appears singular, but it admits of easy explanation. In tho first coins 
nineteen years of his reign, from 1423 10 1442, Charles VII. vory Charles VII 
frequently convoked the states-general, at one time of northomn 
France or Langue doil, ab another of southern Franco or Langue- 
Woo. ‘Twenty-four such assemblies took place during this poriod 
at Bourges, at Selles in Berry, ab Le Puy in Velay, at Meun-sur- 
Yavro, at Chinon, at Sully-sur-Loire, at Tours, ab Orloans, at Nevers, 
at Carcassonne, and dt ‘different spoils in Languedoc. Tt was tho 
time of the groab war betwoon Ianco on tho one sido and Mngland 
and Burguucly allied on the othor, the timo of intrigues incessantly 
recurring at court, and tho time likowige of varclessness and indo- 
lence on the part of Charlos VIT,, more dovoted to his pleasures than 
rogardful of his government, Fle had ineossant need of states. 
general to supply him .with money and mon, and support him 
through the difficullies of his position. But when, dating from tho 
peace of Arras (Soptéttber-21, 1436), Charles VII., having become 
reconciled with the duke of Burgundy, was delivered from civil war, 
and was at grips with nono but Ingland alone, already half boaten 
by the divine inspiration, tho triumph, and the martyrdom of Joan 
of Ave, his posture and his hehaviow wnderwont 0 rave transforma. 
tion, ‘Without caasing to be a coldly selfish and scandaloualy licons 
tious king, he became a practical, hard-working, staiesmaulike king, 
jealous and disposed to govern by himsalf, but at the same time 
watchful and skilful in availing himself of the ablo advisers who, 
whother it wore by a happy accident or by his own choico, wera 
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mouped around him. By assiduous toil, in convert with lis 
advisers, he was able to take in hand and accomplish, in the mili- 
tary, financial, and judicial system of the realm, those bold and at 
the same time prudent reforms which wrested tle country from the 
state of disorder, pillago, and general insecurity to which it had been 
a prey, and commenced the era of that great monarchien] adminis- 
tration which, in spito of many troubles and vicissitudes, was 
destined to be during more than threo conturies the govern- 
ment of Fiance. The consiable No Richomont and marshal De lo 
Fayette were in respect of military mattors Charles VIL’s principal 
adviseis; and it was by their counsel and with their co-operation 
that he substituted for foudal service and fox the bands of wandering 
mereenaries (routiers), mustored and maintained by hap-hazard, 
a permanent army, regularly levied, provided for, paid and com- 
manded, and charged with the duty of keoping order at home, and at 
the same time subserving abroad (he interests and policy of the State, 
Tn commexion with and asanatural consequonce of this military system 
Charles VII, on his own sole authority established certain pormanent 
imposts with the object of making up any deficiency in the roynl 
treasury whilst waiting for a vote of such taxes extraordinary as 
might bo demanded of the stabes-gonoral. Jacques Coeur, the two 
brothers Bureau, Martin Gouge, Michel Lailler, William Cousinol, 
and many othor councillors, of bmghor origin, laboured zealously 
to establish this administyative systom, so prompt and froed from 
all independent discussion, Weary of wars, irvogulavitios, and 
sufferings, France, in the fiftoonth contury, asked for nothing but 
peace and security; and so soon as the kingship shower that it had 
an intention and was in a condition to provide her with thom, tho 
uation took Little or no trouble about political guarantees which, as 
yet, it knew neither how to establish nor how to exercise 3 ite right 
to them was not disputed in principle, they were merely permitted 
to fall into desuetude; and Charles VII., who during tho first half 
of his reign had twonty-four times assombled tho states-general to 
ask them for taxes and soldiers, was able in the second to raise por- 
sonally both soldiers and taxes without drawing forth hardly any 
complaint. Charles VIT. was a prince neither to be respectod nor 
to be loved, and during many years his reign had not beon a pros- 
perous one ; but “he re-quiekened justico which had been a long 
while dead,” says a chronicler devoted tn the duke of Burgundy ; 
“he put anend to the tyrannics and exactions of the men-at-arms, 
and out of an infinity of murderers and robbers ho formed men of 
resolution and honest life; he made regular paths in murderous 
woous and foresis, all 10ads safe, all towns peaceful, all nationalities 
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of his kingdom tranquil; le chastised the ovil and honoured the 
good, and ho was sparing of human blood,” 

Questions of military, financial, and judicial organization wore 
not the only ones which occupied the government of Charles VII. 9... 
Hoe attacked also ccclesiastical questions which wore at that period slastical 
a subject of passionate discussion in Christian Knope amongst the questions, 
councils of tho Church andin the closets of princes. Tho colobrated 
ordinance, known by the name of Pragmatic Sanction, which 
Charles VIT. issued at Bourges on the 7th of July, 1438, with the 
concurrence of a giand national council, laic and ecclesiastical, was 
directed towards the carrying out, in the internal regulations of the 
French Church and in the relations either of the State with the 
Church in Franco, or of the Church of France with the papacy, of 
yoforms loug since desired or dreaded by the different powers and 
interests. It would be impossible to touch here upon these diffienlt 
wud delicate questions without going far hoyond the limits imposed 
upon the writer of this listory. All that can be said is that there 
was no lack of a religious spirit or of a liberal spirit in the Prag- 
nuttie Sanction of Charles VII, and that the majovity of the maa- 
sures coniwined in ib were adopted with the approbation of the 
givater part of the Fronch clergy as woll as of oducated laymen in 
France, 

In whatovor light it is regarded, tho govornmont of Charles VIT. 
in the latter part of his reign brought him not only in France bat 
throughout Turope a great deal of famo and powor, ‘When ho had 
dhiven the English ont of hia kingdom, he was called Charles the 
Victorious ; and when he had introduced into the internal rogula- 
tions of tho State so many important and offective reforms ho was 
called Charles the Well-served. “The sonso he had by natura,” 
says his historian Chastellain, “had beon increased to twico aa 
much again, in his straitencd fortunes, by Jong constraint and 
porilous dangers which sharpened his wits perforce.” “ Ho is the 
king of kings,” was said of him by the dogo of Vonico, Francis 
Foscari, a good judge of policy ; “there is no doing without him.” 

Nevortholess, at the close, so influential and so tranquil, of his 
reign, Charles VIT. was in his individual and private life tho most, 
degolate, the most harassed, and tho most unhappy man in his 
kingdom. The dauphin Louis, after having from his very youth 
behaved in a factions, harebrained, turbulent way towards the king Conduct 
his father, had become at ono time an open rebol, at another 8 Dauphia, 
venomous conspirator and a dangerous onemy. At his birth, in 
1423, he had beon named Louis in remombrance of his ancestor 
St. Louis and in hopes that he would resemble him, In 1440, at 
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seventeen years of age, ho allied himsclf with the groat lords, who 
wore displeased with the new military system osinblished by 
Charles VIL, and allowed himself to be drawn by them into tho 
Tho ‘ Pra- tansiont rebsllion known hy the nune of Prayuery. When the 
guery.” king, having put it down, refused to receive the robels to favour, 
the dauphin said to his fathor, “My lord, 1 must go back with 
them, then; for so I promised them.” Louis,” replied tho leing, 
“the gates are open, and if they are not high onough | will have 
sixteen or twonty fathom of wall knockod down for you, thet you 
may go whithor it seems best to you.” Churles VIT. had made his 
son mary Margaret Stuart of Scotland, that charming princess who 
was so smitton with the language and literalure of France, tint 
coming one day upon the poet Alan Chartier asleop upon a bench, 
she kissed him on the forehead in the presence of her mightily asto- 
nished train, for he was very ugly. The dauphin rendered his wife so 
wretched that she died in 1445, at the ago of ono and twenty, with 
these words upon her lips, “Oh! fie on life! Speak to me no more 
of it.” In 1449, just when the king his father was taking up arms to 
drive the English out of Normandy, the dauphin Louis, who was 
now living entirely in Dauphiny, concluded at Bmangon a secrot 
league with the duke of Savoy ‘against the ministers of the king 
of France, hes enemies.” In 1456, in order to escape from tho 
perils brought upon him by the plots which he in the heart of 
Dauphiny was incessantly hatching against his fathor, Louis flod 
from Grenoble and went to take refugo in Brussels with the duke 
ot Burgundy, Philip the Good, who willingly roceived him, at tho 
same time excusing himself to Charles VII. “on tho ground of tho 
respect he owed to iho son of his suzerain,” and putting at tho 
disposal of Louis “his guest” a ponsion of thirty-six thousand 
livres. At Brussels the dauphin remained impassive, waiting with 
Sac scandalous indifference for the news of hig fathor’s death. Charlos 
CharlesV1I sank into a state of profound melancholy and gonoral distrust, At 
(uly 22). last, deserted by them of his own household and disgusted with his 
own life, he died on the 22nd of July, 1461, 
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CHAPTER VI, 
LOUIS XL-—OUARLMS vitl.—nours xm, (1461-1515). 


“Gonllemen,” saul Dunois on rising from table at the funoral- 
panquet hold at the abbey of St. Denis in honour of the obsequies 
of King Charles VII, “we have Jost our master; let cach look 
after himsell,” The old warvior foresaw that the now reign would 
not be like that which had just ended. Oharles VII. had been a 
prince of indolent disposition, more inelined to ploasure than 
ambition, whom the long and severe triuls of hia life had moulded 
to governmont without his having eny passion for governing, and 
who had becomo in a quiel way a wise and powerful king without 
any eager (osive to be incessantly and every whern chief actor and 
nusler. TTis son Louis, on the contrary, was completely possossed 
with a craving for doing, talking, agitating, domincoring, and 
reaching, no matter by what moans, the different and manifold 
ends he proposed to himself, Any thing but propossessing iu 
appearance, supported on long and thin shanks, vulgar in looks and 
often designedly ill-dressed, and widignified in his manners though 
haughty in mind, ho was poworlul by the sheor force of a mind 
marvellously lively, subtle, wnerring; veady, and inventive, and of 
a character indefatigably active, and purauing success as a passion 
without any seruple or embarrassment in the employment of means, 
His contemporaries, after absorving lis reign for some time, gave 
him the name of the universal spider, so relentlessly did he labour 
4o weave a web of which ho himself oceupiod the centre and 
extended, tho filamonts in all directions, 
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At the accession of Louis XI. the feudal syslom was still 
powerful At the summit, the houses of Burgundy, Bourbon, 
Orleans, Anjou and Brittany ; the degrees immediately below wera 
occupied by the families of Armagnac, Albret and Saint Pol, 
Against feudalism the king began a desperate warfare, and tho 
first decrces which he published were as much the expression of his 
hatred, as of his determination to do away with every romini&vonce 
of his father’s government. Thus wo account for the parsimonious 
character of the new court, the aunulling of the pragmatic 
sanction, the prohibition of hunting, the dismissal of tho late 
king’s ministers, whose places were given to men of low extraction 
(‘Lristan ‘Hermite, La Balue, Olivier le Daim), etc., etc. Thoroughly 
imitated by these measures, and by others besides, such as that 
which deprived the duke of Burgundy of the lieutenancy of 
Normandy, which had first been bestowed upon him, the great 
malcontents formed together, at the end of 14.64, an alliance “for to re- 
monstrate with the king,” says Commynes, “upon the bad order and 
injustice he kept up in his kingdom, considering themselves strong 
enough to force himif he would not mend his ways ; and this war was 
called the common weal, because it was undertaken under colour of 
being for the common weal of the kingdom, the which was soon con- 
verted into private weal.” The aged duke of Burgundy, sensible and 
wary as he was, gave at first only a hesitating and slack adherence 
to the league; but his son Charles, count of Charolais, entorad into 
it passionately, and the father was no more in a condition to resist 
his son than he was inclined to follow him. The number of tho 
declared malcontents increased rapidly ; and the chiofs received at 
Paris itsclf, in the church of Notre Dame, the adhesion and the 
signatures of those who wished to join them. Lowis XI. had no 
sooner obtained a clear insight into the league of the princes than 
he set to work with his usual activity and knowledge of the world 
to checkmate it. To rally together his own partisans and to 
separate his foes, such was the two-fold eud he pursued, at first 
with some success. He would have been glad to have nothing to 
do but to negotiate and talk. Though he was personally brave, he 
did not like war and its unforeseen issues. He belonged to the 
class of ambitious despots who prefer strategem to force, But the 
very ablest speeches and artifices, even if they do not remain 
entirely fruitless, are not sufficient to reduco matters promptly 10 
order when great interests are threatened, passions violently excited, 
and factions let loose in the arena. Between the League of the 
Common Weal and Louis XI. there was a question too great to be, 
at ihe very outset, settled peacefully, It was feudalism in decline 
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ab grips with the kingship which had been growing greater and 
greater for two centuries, Tho lords did nol (rust the kiug’s 
promises; and one amongst those lords was too powerful to yield 
without a fight. At the beginning Louis lad, in Auvergno and in 
Berry, some succosses which decided a few of the rehels, the most 
insignificant, to accopl trnces and enter upon parleys; dnt the 
great princes, the dukes of Burgundy, Brittany, and Borry, waxed 


more and mare angry, 

The two armics mot ab Montlhdéry, on the 16th of July, 1465, ap, 1466. 

Brézé, who commanded the king’s advance-guard, immediately wreiihicy, 
went into action and was ono of the Aral to be killed. ‘Louis camo , 
up to his assistance with troops in rather looge order; tho affaix 
became hot and genoral ; the French for a moment wavered, and a 
rumour ran through the ranks that the king had just been Keillor. 
“No, my friends,” said Louis, taking off his halmet, “no, Tam 
not dead ; defend your king with good courage.” The wavering 
was iransferrod to the Burgundians, and the advantage virally 
remained on the side of the French, 

Negotiations for peaco spoodily followed, There was uo diNl- troatios of 
culty about them. ‘Louis was ready to male sacrilicos as soon as ee 
he recognized tho nevessily for thom, being quite determined, how- Maur. ? 
" ovor, in his heart, to recall thom as soon as fortune camo back to 
him. Two distinct beeatios wore concluded ; ono at Conflans an the 
5th of October, 1465, between Louis and tho count of Charolais ; 
and the othor ab St. Maur on the 29th of October, between Louis 
and the other princes of the Leaguo. By ono ov the othr of the 
tronties the king granted nearly every demand that lal boon made 
upon him; tv the count of Charolais ho gavo wp all the towns of 
importance in Picardy; to the duko of Berry ho gavo tho duchy 
of Normandy, with ontiro sovorsignty ; and tho other princes, 
independontly of tho different territories that had boen concoded to 
thom, all recaived larga sums in yoady monay, Scareoly wore tho 
treaties signed and tho princes roburned each to his own dominiuns, 
whon a quarrel arose belwoon the drke of Brillany and the now 
duke of Normandy, Louis, who was watching for disyonsions 
hetween his enemies, wont at once to seo the duke of Britlany, 
amd made with him a private convention for mutual acaurity, 
Then, having his movements free, ho suddenly entored Normandy 
to retake possession of ib ag a provines which, notwithstanding the 
cession of it just made to his hrothor, the king of Iranee could 
not dispense with, Kvreux, Gisovs, Gournay, Louviers, and even 
Rouen fell, without much resistance, again into his powor, 

Tn order to be safe in the direction of Burgundy as well as that 
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of Brittany, Louis had entered into negotiations with Edward IV., 
king of England, and had made him offers, perhaps even promises, 
which seemed to tronch upon the rights ceded by the treaty of 
Contlans 10 the duke of Burgundy as to certain districts of 
Picardy. The count of Charolais was informed of it, and complained 
bitterly of the king’s obstinate pretensions andl underhand ways, 
A serious incident now happened, which for a while distracted? tho 
attention of the two rivals from their mutual recriminations. Duke 
Philip the Good, who had for some time past beon visibly declining 
in body and mind, was visited of Bruges by a stroke of apoplexy, 
soon discovered to be fatal. 

A few days after his death, several of the principal Flomish 
cities, Ghent first and then Liégo, roso against the new duke of Bux- 
gundy in defence of their liberties already ignored or threatened, 
The intrigues of Louis were not unconnected with these seditions. 
Ho would undoubtedly have been very glad to have secon his most 
formidable enemy beset, at the very commencement of his ducul 
roign, by serious embarrassments, and obliged to let the king of 
France settle without trouble his differences with his brothor Duke 
Charles of Berry and with the duke of Brittany. But the new 
duke of Burgundy was speedily triumphant over the Flomish 
insurrections ; and after these suecesses, at the close of the yoar 
1467, he was so powerful and so unfettered in lis movements that 
Louis might with good reason fear the formation of a fresh league 
amongst his great neighbours in coalition against him, and perhaps 
even in communication with the English, who wore ever ready to 
seek in France allies for the foxtherance of their ationpts to 
regain there the fortunes wrested from them by Joan of Are and 
Charles VIZ. In viow of sucn a position, Louis formed a resolution, 
unpalatable no doubt to one so jealous of his own power, but 
indicative of intelligence and boldness ; he confrontud the difficul- 
ties of home government in order to prevent perils from without. 

He summoned the staios-general to a moeting at Tours on tho 
Ist of April, 1468, and obtained from thom the annulment of tho 
concessions he had made, more particularly with reference to Nor- 
mandy, a province which was within so dangerous a proximity of 
Keugland. 

Thus fortified by their burst of atlachment, Louis, by the treaty 
of Ancenis, signed on the 10th of September, 1468, pub an end to 
his differences with Francis I, duke of Brittany, who gave up his 
alliance with the house of Burgundy, and undertook to prevail upon 
Duke Charles of France to accept an arbitration for tho purpose of 
settling, before two years were over, the quostion of his territorial 
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appanage in the place of N ormandy. In the meanwhilo a ponsion 
of sixty thousand livres was 10 be paid by the crown to that prince, 
Thus Louis was left with the new duke, Charles of Burgunily, as 
tho only adversary he had to faco, lis advisors wore divided as 
to the course to be taken with this formidable vassal. Was ho to 
bo dealt with by war or by negotiation? Count De Dampmartin, 
mayshal De Rousult, and nearly all the military mon carnestly 
advised war; but the king did not like to risk the kingdom ; and 
he had more conlidence in negotiation than in violent measures, 
Two of his principal advisers, the constable De St. Pol and the 
cardinal De la Balue, bishop of Evreux, were of his opinion, and 
urged him to the top of his bent. Accordingly he started for 
Noyon on the 2nd of October, taking with him the constablo, the 
cardinal, his confessor, and, for all his escort, four scord of his faith- 
ful Scots and sixty men-ai-arms. Duke Charles went to meet hin rnterview 
outside the town. They embraced one another and retumed on reine 
foot to Péronne, chatting familiorly, and the king with his hand se A 
resting on the duke’s shoulder in token of amily, Louis hail the duke of 
quarters at the house of the chamberlain of the town; the castle ae ey 
being, it was said, in too bada state and too ill-furnished for his 
reception. “King Louis, on coming to Péronne, had not con- 
sidered,” says Commynes, “that he had sent two ambassadors to 
the folks of Lidge to excite thom against the duko, Nevertholoss 
the said ambassadors had advanced mattors so well that they had poyors 
alroady made a great mass (of rebels). Tho Lidgeso came and tuok of tha 
by surprise the town of Tongros, whoroin wore tho bishop of Lidge Tesore. 
and the lord of Tlumbercourt, whom thoy took alsa, slaying more- 
over some servants of tho said bishop.” Tho fugitives who reported 
this nows at Péronne made tho mattor a groat coal worse than it 
was; they had no doubt, they said, but that the bishop and sira 
d’Humbereourt bad also boen murdored; and Charles had no 
more doubt aboul it than they, Uxasporated by so glaring an act 
of treachery, Charles the Rash confined his sovereign within tho 
tower where Charles the Simple had died in 929; and, through tha 
happy mediation of Philip de Commynos, obliged him to sign tho 
treaty of Péronne (1468). According to tho tewns of this agres- 
went the king renounced evory suzerainty over the possessions of 
the duke of Burgundy; ho further gave the province of Cham- 
pagne to his own nother, and consented to tho destruction of the 
city of Liége, He had oven tho cruolty of witnessing the massacre 
of those whose robollion he had not only oncournged but assisted, 

But Louis XT.’s deliverance after his quasi-caplivily at Péronne, 
and the now treaty he had concluded with Duke Chavlos, were ond 
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could he only a temporary break in the struggle betweon thera tivo 
princes, destined as they were both by character and position to 
irremediable incompatibility, They were too powerful and too 
different Lo live at peace when thoy were such close neighbours and 
when their relations were so complicated, Between 1468 and 
1477, from the incident ab Péronne to the doath of Charles at the 
siege of Nancy, tho history of tho two princes was nothing but 
one constant alternation betweon ruptures and re-adjustmente, las. 
lilities and truces, wherein both were constantly changing their 
posture, their language, and their allies, Tt was ab one time thio 
allairs of the duke of Brittany or those of Prince Charles of France, 
become duke of Guienne; at another it was the relations with the 
different claimants to the throne of England, or the fato of the 
towns, in Pipardy, handed over to the duke of Burgundy by the 
treaties of Conflang and Péronne, which served as a ground or 
pretext for the frequent recurrences of war, In 1471 St, Quentin 
opened its gates to Count Louis of St, Pol, constable of Franco. 
The next year (1472) war broke out. Duke Charles wont and laid 
siege to Beauvais, and on the 27th of June delivered the first 
assaulé, The inhabitants wero at this moment left almost alone to 
defend their lown, A young girl of eighteen, Joan Fourquet, whom 
a burgher’s wife of Beauvais, Madame Laisné, her mother by adop- 
tion, had bred up in the history, still so recent, of Joan of Are, 
threw herself into the midst of the throng, holding up her little axe 
(huch tte) before the image of St. Angadresme, patronoss of the 
town, and crying, “O glorious virgin, come to my aid; to arms! 
toarms!” The assauli, was repulsed; reinforcements came up 
from Noyon, Amiens, and Paris, under tlie orders of tho marshal de 
Rouaalt, Charles remained fortwelvo days longer before the placo, 
looking for a better chance; but on the 12th of July he decided 
upon raising the siege, and took thezoad to Normandy, Some days 
before attacking Beauvais, he had taken, not without difficulty, 
Nesle in the Veumandois. “ There it was,” says Commynes, “ that 
he first committed a horrible and wicked deed of war, which had 
never been his wont; this was burning every thing every where; 
those who were taken alive weie hanged ; a pretty large number had 
their hands cut off. It mislikes me to speak of such ervelty ; but 
TI was on the spot, and must needs say something about it.” Com- 
mynes undoubtedly said something about it to Charles himself, 
who-answered, “It is the fruit borne by the tree of war; it would 
haye been the fate of Beauvais if I could have taken the town.” 
Between the two rivals in France, relations with England were 
a subject of constant manceuvring and strife. In spite of reverses 
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on the Continent and civil wars in their own island, tho kings of 
England had not abandoned their claims to the crown of France i 

they were still in possession of Calais; and the memory of the 

battles of Cidcy, Poitiers, and Agincourt was still a tower of strongth 

to them. Between 1470 and 1472 the houso of York liu 
triumphed over the house of Lancaster; and Iilward LV. was 
undisputed king. In his views touching Franco he found » natal 

ally in the duke of Burgundy; and it was in concorl with Charles a.p, 1478, 
that Edward was incessantly concocting and attempting plots and i 1 a 
campaigns against Louis XL In 1474 ho, by a herald, callod upon ° i Nor. 
Louis to give up to him Normandy and Guionno, also, he told him, mandy, 
he would eroxs over 1o France with his army. “Toll your master,” 
answered Louis coolly, “that I should not advise him 10.” Edward 

landed at Calas on tho 22nd of June, 1475, with an army of 

from sixtecn to cighteon thousand mon thirsting for conquest and. 

pillage in France, and the duke of Burgundy had promised bo go 

and join him with a considerable force ; but the lnttor after having 
appeared for » moment at Calais to concorl monsures with his ally, 
returned no more, and even hesitated about admitting the English 

into his towns of Artois and Picardy, Kdward waited for him 

nearly two months at Péronne, but in vain. During this time 

Louis negotiated; he fixed his quarters at Amions, and Edward 

came and encamped half a league from the town, An agreement 

was soon come to a8 to the terms of penco. King Ndward bound 

himself to withdraw with his army to ingland go soon as Louis XI, 

should have paid him seventy-five thousand erowns, Louis promised 

besides to pay annually to King Edward fifty thousand crowns, 

in two payments, during the time that both princes wore alive, A 

truce for seven years was concluded; thoy made mutual promises 

to lend each other aid if they woro attacked by their enemies or by 

their own subjects in rebellion; and Vrinco Charles, the oldest 

son of Louis XI, was to marry Elizabeth, Edward's dauglitor, 

when both should bo of marriageable age, » Lastly, Quon Margaret 

of Anjou, who had been a prisoner in England since tho death of 

her husband, Henry VIL, was to be set at liberty and removed to 

Franco, on renouncing all claim to the crown of England. ‘These 
conditions having been formulated, they wero signed by tho two 

kings at Pecquigny on the Somme, three loagnos from Amiens, on 

the 29th of August, 1476, 

The duke of Burgundy, as soon ag he found out that tho king of Lorraine 
France had, under the name of truce, made peace for seven years pouty 
with the king of England, and that Edward IV, had reorossed. the the Rash, 
Channel with his army, saw that his attempts, so far, wero a : 
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failure. Accordingly he too lost no time in signing [on the 13th of 
September, 1475] a truce with King Louis for nine yents, and 
directing his ambition and aiming his blows against other quarters 
than wesiem France. Two little states, his noighbours on the 
east, Lorraine and Switzerland, became tho object and the theatre 
Charles OF ‘his passion for war, Lorraine had at that time for its duke 
the Rash René II, of the house of Anjou through his mother Yolande, a 
lesa young prince who was wavering as so many others were between 
* France and Burgundy. Charles suddenly entored Lorraine, took 
possession of several castles, had the inhabitants who xesisted 
hanged, besieged Nancy, which made a valiant defence, and onded 
by conquering the capital as well as the country-places, leaving 
Duke René no asylum but tho court of Lonis XI, of whom the 
Lorraine prince had begged a support, which Louis after his 
custom had promised without rendering it effectual, Charles did 
not stop there, Tle had already been more than once engaged in 
hosislities with his neighbours the Swiss; and he now learned that 
they had just made a songuinary raid upon the district of Vaud, 
the domain of a petty princo of tho house of Savoy, and a devoted 
servant of the duke of Burgundy’s, Scarcely two months after tho 
capture of Nancy, Charles set out, on the 11th of June, 1476, to go 
and avenge his client and wreak his haughly and turbulent 

humour upon these bold peasants of the Alps. 

In spite of the truce he had but lately concluded with Charles 
the Rash, the prudent Louis did not cease to keep an attentive 
watch npon him, and to reap advantage, against him, from the 

eae leisure secured to the king of France by his pence with the king 

the duke of England and the duke of Brittany. A late oecurrenco had still 

oes further strengthened his position; his brother Chatles, who becama 

(May 2). sake of Guienne, in 1469, after the treaty of Péronne, had died on 
the 24th of May, 1472. There were sinister rumours abroad tougli- 
ing this death. Louis was suspected of having poisoned his 
brother, At any rate this event had important results for him, 
Not only did it set him frea from all fresh embarrassment in that 
direction, but it also restored to him the beautiful province of 
Guienne and many a royal client. Of the great feudal chieftains 
who, in 1464, had formed against him the League of the Common 
Weal, the duke of Burgundy was the only ono left on the scene 
and in a condition to put him in peril, : 

Louis XT, felt, however, now sure of success, for his principal 
adversary, Charles the Rash, had begun ihe prosecution of a plan 
which proved beyond his strength, and the failure of which evon- 
tually turned to the advantage of the king of France, The dominions 
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of Charles consisted of the duchy and counly of Burgundy on the 

one side, and of the Netherlands on the other—loudal régime hers, 
communal révime there, Bebweoen theso divisions no communications 
existed, and ib was in order to form a homogencous whole of the 

two discordant and antayonistic parts that Charles the Bold staked 

his power, his treasures and his life. Io wished to bo a king, and 

with the hope of obtaining the creation of a kingdom of Belgian. 

Gaul, he had courted the alliance of tho emperor Froderick ITL, 
promising to tho archduke Maximilian the hand of his danghtor 

Mary. Nothing rosulted from this schome on account of the 
sudden retreat of the emperor, who loft ‘Préves on the vory day 

beforo that which had been fixed for the coremony of consecra- 

tion, Mad with fury, Charlos the Rash thon turned against Ger 

many. Affer a Jong sicge he failed to take tho city of Neuss, 

and signed with Louis Xf. the penee of Soleure which has been 

called Drave Murchande, on account of the stipulations ib con- iv ppaye 
tained respecting freedom of commerve hotwoon Franco, Mngland, Max. 
and the Nothorlanls., Safo, as ho thought, on that side, he hal ehanile, 
leisure to atlack both the Swiss and the Lorraine where ho hal 

for his client the old king René, Ifo started from Besancon on 

the 6th of February to take the field with an army amounting, it 

is said, to thirly ov forty thousand mon, provided with o power. 

ful artillery and accompaniod by an immonse bayyage-tain, wherein 
Charles delighted to display his riches and magnificoncoin conlnsh 

with the simplicity and roughness of his porsonal habits. Ab the 
yunour of such an ammement, tho Swiss attempted to keap olf 

the war from their country, Charlos, howover, give no howl, aaw 
nothing in their ropresantutions but an additional reason for 
hurrying on his movements with confidence, aud on the 19th of A.D, 1476, 
February arrived hofora Grangm, a little town in tha cistriet of eteeethad 
Vaud, where war had already begun, There he was tremendously (Fed.), 
beaten by the Swiss; tho squadvons of his chivalry werd nol able 

to make any impression upon the battalions of Berne, Sclnvitz, 
Soleure, and Fribourg, armed with pikes eighteon foot long ; and 

at sight of the mountaineers marching with huge atwides and 
lowered heads upon their foes and heralding their advance by the 
lowings of the bulé af Uri and the cow of Unterwalden, two enor- 

mous instruments made of buffalo-horn, and givon, ib was snid, fo 

their ancestors by Charlemagne, the whole Burgundinn army, 
seized with fright, fled in wild confusion, On the 22nd of Juno, 
another desperate buttlo was fought at Morat, ant hopelessly lost 

by the Burgundians, Charles had still threo thousand horgo, but and mtorat 
he saw them break up, and he himsolf had great diMcully in (June), 
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getting away, with merely a dozen men behind him, and reaching 
Morges, twelve leagues from Morat, Ifight or ten thousand of his 
men had fallen, more than half, it is said, killed in cold blood, 
after the fight, Never had the Swiss hbeon so dead set against 
their foes ; and “as cruel as at Morat” was for a long while o com- 
mon expression. 
The duke Charles learned before long that the Swiss were not his most 
ak way threatening foes, and that he had something elso to do instead of 
going after them amongst their mountains. During his two cam- 
paigns against them, the duke of Lonaine, René IT., whom he had 
despoiled of his dominions and driven from Nancy, had been 
wandering amongst neighbouring princes and poople in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, at the courts of Louis XI. and the 
emperor Frederic ITL., on visits to the patricians of Borne, and 
in the free towns of the Rhine. He was young, sprightly, amiable, 
and brave; he had been well received and certain promises had. 
been made him, Ilis partisans in Lorraine recovered confidence 
in his fortunes; the city of Strasbourg gave him some cannon, four 
hundrid cavalry, and eight hnndred infantry; Louis XI. lent him 
some money ; and René before long found himself in a position 
to raise a small army and retake Epinal, Saint-Dié, Vandemont, 
and the majority of the minor towns in Lorraine, Finally he 
AD, 1477, attacked and defeated the Burgundians at Nancy on January the 
Battle of 5th, 1477. The duke was killed on the field of battle. Charles 
ope a the Rash, had left only a daughter, Mary of Burgundy, sole heiross 
Charles the of all his dominions. To annex this magnificent lioritage to the 
Rash, —_ crown of France by the marriage of the heiress with the dauphin, 
who was one day to be Charles VIII, was clearly for the best in- 
terests of the nation as well as of the French kingship, and such 
had, accordingly, been Louis XI.’s first idea, 
nine af All the efforts of Louis the XT., however, did not sueceed. On 
aria ¥ the 18th of August, 1477, seven months after the baitle of N ancy 
the Em- and the death of Charles the Rash, Archduke Maximilian, son of 
Maxi. the emperor Fiederic IIL, arrived ot Ghent to wed Mary of 
milian, Burgundy. “The moment he caught sight of his betrothed,” say 
the Flemish chroniclers, ‘they both bent down to the ground and 
turned as pale as death ; a sign of mutual love according to some, 
an omen of unhappiness according to others.” Next day, August 
19, the marriage was celebrated with great simplicity in the chapel 
of the Hétel de Ville; and Maximilian swore to respect the 
privileges of Ghent. A few days afterwards he renewed the same 
oath at Bruges, in the midst of decorations bearing the modest 
device, “Most glorious prince, defend ug lest we perish” (Glorio, 
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aissime prineeps, defende nos ne pereamus), Nobouly did Louis XT, 

this fail in his first wise design of incmpomling wilh Mrance, hy 

means of a mauiage bebweon his son the dauphin and Princess 

Mary, the heritage of tho dukes of Burgundy, bub he sulfered the 

heiress and a groat park of the heritage to pass into the hands of 

the son of tho German Emperor; and thereby he paved the way 

for that?determinod rivalry between the houses of France and Aus 

tiin, which was a source of so many dangers and woes to both 

stutes during three conturios, In vain, when the marriage of 

Maximilian and Mary was completed, did Louis XI, attempt to 

stingele against lis now and dangerous neighbour ; his campaigns 

in the Flemish provinces, in 1478 and 1479, had no great result ; 

he lost, on the 7th of August, 1479, tho battle of Guinegalo, 4 py. 1479, 

between St Omer and Thérouanne; and before long, tired of Battle of 

war, which was not his favourite theatre for the display of his Stimegate 

abilities, he ended by concluding with Maximilian a tiuce ab first, 

and then a peace, which, in spite of somo condilionals favourable to 

France, left the principal and the fatal consequences of the Auslro« 

Burgundian marriage to take full effeecl, This ovent marked 

the stoppage of that great, national policy which had provailed 

during the first part of Louis XI’s reign. Joan of Are and 

Charles VII, had dyiven the English from Ifvance ; and for sixtoen 

years Louis XI. had, by fighting and gradually destroying the 

great vassals who made alliance with thom, provented them from 

1ogaining a footing there, That was work os salutary as it was 

glorious for tho nation and the French kingship, At tho death 

of Charles the Rash tha work was accomplished ; Louis XJ, was 

the only Power loft in Franco, without any greab peril from 

without and without any great vival within; but he then fll 

under the away of mistaken ideas and a vicious spivil, Old in 

years, master-power still though beaten in his last game of policy, 

he appeared to all as he really was and as he had beon pretlixeemned, 

to be by only such ominent obscrvers as Commynes, that is, nv 

crooked, swindling, utterly selfish, vindictive, cruel man, Not 

only did he hunt down implacably tho mon who, after having 

served him, had betrayed ov desortod him; he revelled in tho 

vengeance he took and the sufferings ho inilictod on them. Note cruelty of 

for instance, his treatmont of Cardinal Balu, whom he caused to bo bouts XI, 

confined in a cage, “aight feet broad,” says Commynea, “and 

only one foot higher than a man’s slature, covered with iron plates 

outside and inside, and fitted with terrible bars.” In it tho un- Torture of 

fortunate prelate passod eleven yoars, and it was not until 1480 ort 

that he was let out, at the solicitation of Popo Sixtus TV., to Whom ‘ 
PQ 
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Louis XT., being old and ill, thought he could not possibly refuse 
this fayour. 

Ile was still mote pililess toy ards a man nore formidable and 
less suhonlinate, both in character and origin, Uhan Cardinal Balue, 

A.D. 1475. Louis of Luxembourg, count of St. Pol, hal )een from his youth 

Death of up engaged in the wars and intrigues of the sovereigns and great 

the connt 

of St. Pol, feudal lords of western Europa, Franco, England, Germoiy, Bur- 
gundy, Brittany and Lorraine, From 1433 ‘to 1475 he served and 
betrayed them all in turn, secking and obinining favours, ineurring 
and braving rancour, at one ime on one side and at another timo 
on another, acting as constable of France and as diplomatic agont 
for the duke of Burgundy, raising troops and taking towns for 
Louis XI, for Charles tho Rash, for Edward IV, for the German 
emperor, and trying nearly always to keop for himself what he had 
taken on another's account; given up at last, by tho duke of Bur. 
gundy, 10 the king, he was beheaded on the L9th of December, 
1475, in Paris, on tha Place de Gréve. 

In August, 1477, the battle of Nancy had been fought; Charles 
the Rash had been killed ; and the line of tho dukes of Burgundy 
had been extinguished. Louis XI, remained master of tho batito- 
field on which the great risks and great scenes of his life had been 
passed through. It seemed as if he ought to fear nothing now, and 
that the day for clemency had come, But such was not the king’s 
opinion ; two aruel passions, suspicion and vengeance, had taken 
possession of his soul; he remained convincod, not without reason, 
that nearly all the great feudal lords who had been his foos weve 
continuing to conspire against him, and that he onght not, on his 
sido, ever to cease from striving against thom. The trial of tha 
constable, St. Pol, had confirmed all his suspicions; he had dis. 
covered thereby traces and almost proofs of a design for along time 
past conceived and pursued by the constable and his associates, tho 
design of seizing the king, keeping him prisonor, and setting his 
son, the dauphin, on the throne, with a regency composal of a 
council of lords. Amongst the declared or presumed adherenta 
of this project, the king had found James d’Armagnac, duke of 
Nemours, the companion and friend of his youth, for his father, 
the count of Pardiac, had been governor 1o Louis, at that timo. 
dauphin, Avrested, sent to the Bastille, and tried on a charge of 

AD 1477 high treason, “the duke de Nemours was beheaded on the 4th of 
nap ae of August, 147 7. A disgusting detail, reproduces by several modern 
Nemours, Writers, has almost been received into history. Louis XT, it is 
said, ordered the children of the duke of Nemours to be placed 
under the scaffold and besprinkled with their father’s blood: * Nono 
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of his cuntemporarics, oven the moat hostile to Louis XT, and evon 
amongst those who, a the stites-genoral held in 1484, one of them 
after his death, raised their voices against tho trial of the duke of 
Nemours and in favour of his children, has made any mention of 
this pretended atrocity. 

Tho samo rule of historical equily makes it incumbent upon us Phe frionda 
lo rvemavk that, in spite of his feelings of suspicion and rovengo, ae: 
Louis XI, could perfectly well appreciate tho mon of honour in pamp. 
whom he was able to have confidence, and would actually confide martin, 
in them even contrary to ordinary probabilities. IIe numbered 
amongst ns most distinguished servants three men who had begun 
by serving his enemies and whom he conquered, so to speak, by his 
penetration and his firm mental grasp of policy. They were Philip 
of Chabannes, count do Dampmartin, Odet d’Aydie, lord of gy, yova of 
Leseun in Béarm, whom he created count of Comminges, and Lesoun. 
finally Philip de Commynes, the most precious of the politic con- phiiip de 
quests made by Louis in the mattor of eminent counsellors, Lo whom Commynes, 
he remainod as faithful as they wero themselves faithful and useful 
tohin, The Mémoires of Commynes are tho most striking proof 
of the rare and unfettered political intellect placod by the futuro 
historian at the king’s service and of the estimation in which the 
king had wit enough to hold it. 

Louis XI, rendered to France four conturios ago, during a reign yome ad. 

of twenty-two years, three great sorvices, the traces and influonco ministra- 
of which exist to this day. Ilo prosecuted stoadily the work of !™ 
Joan of Arc aud Charles VEL, tho oxpulsion of a foreign kingship 
and the triumph of national independence and national dignity, 
By means of tho provinces which he guccoasively won, wholly or 
partly, Burgundy, Franche-Comté, Artois, Provence, Anjou, Lous- 
sillon, and Barrois, be caused Trance to make a grunt strido 
towards tomitorial unity within hor natwal boundarios, By the 
defeat he inflicted on the greal vassals, tho favour he showed tho 
middle classes, aud the uso he had the sense to make of this new 
social force, ho contributed powerfully to the formation of the 
French nation and to its unily ‘wder o national government, 
Feudal society liad not an idea of how to form itself into a nation 
ox discipline its forces under one head; Louis XL. proved its 
political weakness, detorminod its fall, and Inbonred to place in its 
stead France and monarchy, Tlerein aro the great faels of his 
reign and the proofs of his superior mind, 

But sido by sido with these poworful symptoms of a new regiiuen 
appeared also the vicos of which that regimen contained tho gorm, 
and those of the man himself who was Inbouring to found it, 
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Foudal society, perceiving itsolf to be threatened, al cue time 
altacked Louis XI. with passion, ab another ontored into violent 
disputes against him; and Louis, in order to struggle with it, 
employed all the practices at one time crafty and at another vio- 
lent that belong to absolute power. Craft usually predominated in 
his proceedings, violonce being often too perilous for him to visk ib ; 
he did not consider himself in a condition to say brazen-dacedly, 
“Might hefore right,” but he disregarded right in tho case of hig 
adversaries, and he did not dony himself any artifice, any lie, any 
baseness, however specious, in order to tick them or ruin them 
uccratly, when he did not fecl himself in a position to crush them ata 
blow. He was “ familiar,” but “by no means vulgar ;” he was in 
conversation able and agrecablo, with a mixture, however, of polu- 
lanco and indiscretion, oven when he was meditating somo porlidy ; 
and ‘ thore is much need,” he used to say, “ that my tongue should 
sometimes serve me; if has hurt mo often enough.” Tho most 
puerile superstitions as well as those most akin to a blind pioty 
found thei, way into his mind. When he received any bad news, 
he would cast aside for ever the dregs he was wearing when the 
news came; andof death he had a dread which was carriod to the 
extent of pusillanimity and ridiculousness. “ Whilst ho was every 
day,” says M, de Barante, “becoming more suspicious, more absolute, 
more terrible to his children, to the princes of the blood, to his old 
servants, and to his wises) counsolloys, there was one man who, 
without any fear of his wrath, treated him with brutal rudenoss, 
This was James Coéttior, his doctor. When the king would some- 
times complain of it before certain coufidential servants ; ‘I know 
very well,’ Coéttier would say, ‘that some fine morning you'll sond 
me where you've sent 0 many others ; but, 'sdeath, you'll not live 
a week after!’?” Then the king would coax him, overwholm him 
with caresses, raise his salary to ten thousand crowns a month, make 
him a present of vich lordships; and he ended by making him 
premier president of the Court of Exchequer, All churches and 
all sanctuaries of any small celebrity were recipients of his obla- 
tions, and it was not the salvation of his soul but life and health 
that he asked for in return. 

Whether they were sinceie ov assumed, tho suporstitions of 
Louis XI, did not prevent him from appreviating and promoting 
the progiess of civilization, towards which the fifteenth century saw 
the first real general impulse. Ile favoured the free development of 
industry and trade; he protected printing, in its infancy, and 
scientific studies, especially the study of medicine ; by his authori- 
zation, it is said, the operation for the stone was tried, for the firsh. 
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time in France, upon a criminal under sentence of death, who 
recovered and was pardoned; and he welcomed the philological 
scholars who were at this time labowing to diffuse through 
Western Europe the works of Greek and Roman antiquity. IIo 
instituted, at first for his own and before long for the public sorvico, 
post-horses and tho lebier-post within his kingdom, Towards 
intolleetual and social movemont he had nob the mistruat and His re 
antipathy of an old, one-grooved, worn-out, unproductive despotism ; reel 
hig kingly despotism was new, and, one might almost say, innova- ments, 
tional, for it sprang and was growing up from the ruins of foudal 
nights and liberties which bad inevitably ended in monarchy. But 
despotism’s good services are shortlived ; ii has no need to last long 
before it generates iniquity and tyranny ; and that of Louis XI, in 

the latter part of his reign, bore ils natural, unavoidable fruits. 

“ His mistrust,” says M. ce Barante, “ became horrible and almost 
insane ; every year he had swrounded his castle of Plessis with 
more walls, ditches and rails, On tho towers were ivon sboils, a 
shelter from arrows and even artillery. More than eighteen hundred 

of thoso planks bristling with nails, called caltrops, wero distri- 
buted over the yonder side of the ditch, Thero were overy day four 
hundred crossbow-men on duty, with orders to shoot whosoevor 
approachod, Hvory suspected passor-by was soizod, and carried off 

to Tristan /iformite, the provost marshal, No great proofs wero 
required for a swing on the gibbot oy for tho inside ee a sack and a 


plunge in the Loire. 

An unexpootod ovent occurred at this time to give a little moro A.D, 1462, 
heart to Louis XJ., who was now vory ill, and to minglo with his Death “ 
gloomy broodings a gleam of futuro prospects, Mary of Burgundy, Burgundy, 
daughter of Charles tho Rash, died at Bruges on tho 27th of 
March, 1482, lenving to hor husband, Maximilian of Austria, a 
daughter, hardly three years of ago, Princess Marguerite by name, 
heiress to the Burgundian-Flemish dominions which had not come 
into the possession of the king of Franco, ‘Louis, as soon as ho 
heard the news, conceived tho idea and the hope of making up for 
the revaise he had experionced five years previously through the 
marriage of Mary of Burgundy, Ife would arrango espousals 
between his son thy dauphin, Charles, thirteen yoars old, and tho 
infant princess left by Mary, and thus rocover for tha crown of 
France the beautiful domains ho had. alloworl to slip from him. A 
negotiation was opened al once on the subject belween Louis, 
Maximilian, and tho ostates of Vlanders, and, on the 23rd of 
December, 1482, it resulted in a treaty, concluded at Avras, 
which arranged for the marriage and regulated the mutual 
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conditions, Tn January, 1483, the ambassadors from tho estutes of 
Flanders and from Maximilian, who then for the first time assumed 
the title of archduke, came to Franco for tho ratification of the 
treaty. 

On the 2nd of June following, the infant princess, Marguerile of 


Marguerite Austria, was brought by a solemn embassy to Paris first, and thon, 


of Austria 


betrothea on tho 23rd of June, to Amboisc, where hor betrothal*to the 
to the Dau- dauphin, Charles, was celebrated. Louis XT, did not feel fit for 


phin, 


A.D. 1488. 
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yemoval to Amboige; and he would not even reccive at Plessis-lés- 
Tours the new Flemish embassy. <Assuredly neither the king nor 
any of the actois in this regal scene foresaw that this marriage, 
which they with reason looked upon as a triumph of French. policy, 
would never be consummated ; that, at the request of the court of 
France, the pope would annul the betrothal; and that, nine years 
after its celebration, in 1492, the Austrian princess, after having beon 
brought up at Amboise under the guardianship of the duchess of 
Bourbon, Anne, eldest daughter of Louis XI, would be sent back 
to her father, Emperor Maximilian, by her affianced, Charles VIIT, 
then king of Fiance, who preferred to become the husband of a 
French princess with a French province for dowry, Anne, duchess 
of Brittany. 

It was in March, 1481, that Louis XT. had his first attack of that 
apoplexy which, after several repeated strokes, reduced him to such 
a state of weakness that in June, 1488, he felt himself and declared 
himself not in a fit state to be present at his son’s betrothal. Two 
months afterwards, on the 25th of August, St. Louis’ day, he had 
a fresh stroke, and lost all consciousness and specch. 

On Saturday, August 30th, 1483, between seven and eight in 
the evening, he expired, saying, “Our Lady of Embrun, my good 
mistress, have pity upon me; the mercies of the Lord will I sing 
for ever (misertcordias Domini in a@ternum cuntabo).” 

Louis XI. has had the good fortune {o be described and appraised, 
in his own day too, by the most distinguished and independent of 
his councillors, Philip de Commynes, and, three centuries after- 
wards, by one of the most thoughtful and the soundest intellects 
-amongst the philosophers of the eighteenth century, Duclos, who, 
moreover, had the advantage of being historiographer of France 
and of having studied the history of that reign in authentic doou- 
ments, We reproduce here the two judgments, the agreement of 
which is remarkable :—— 

“God,” says Commynes, “had created our king more wise, 
liberal, and full of manly virtue than the princes who reigned with 
him and in his day, and who were his enemies and neighbours, In 
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all there was good ond evil, for they were mon; but, without 
flattery, in him were more things appertaining to tho office of king 
than in any of tho vos I saw thom nearly all, and know what 
they could do.” 

“Louis XI.,” says Duclos, “ was far from being without reproach ; 
few princes have doserved so much; but it may be soid tat he 
was oqaally celebrated Lor lis vices and his virtues, and that, overy- 
thing boing put in tho Dalance, ho was a king.” 

We will bo more exacting than Commynes and Duclos; wo will 
not consont 10 apply to Louis XI, the words bel, wirtuous, and 
virtue ; he had not greatness of soul, nor uprightuoss of charactor, 
nor kindness of heart; he was neither a groat king nor a good 
king ; but we may assent to Duclos’ last words—ho was a king, 

Louis XT. had by tho queen, his wife, Charlotte of Savoy, six chil- Family of 
dren; three of them survived him: Charles VIIL, his successor ; bowls 
Anne, his oldest daughter, who had espoused Poter of Bourbon, sivo 
de Beaujeu ; and Joan, whom ho had married to the duke of Orleans, 
who became Louis XII. At thoir father’s death, Charlos was 
thirteen ; Anno twonty-two or twonty-throo; and Joan nineteen, 
According to Charles V.’s deovee, which bad fixed fourteon as the 
age for the king’s majority, Charles VIIT., on his accession, wag 
very nearly a major ; but Louis XL, with good reason, considered 
him very far from capable of reigning as yot, On the other hand, 
he had a very high opinion of his deughtor Anne, and it was to 
her far more than to sire do Beaujou, her hushand, that six days 
before his death and by his last inatrnetions ho entrusted tho 
guardianship of his son, to whom ho alrouly guvo the title of king, 
and the governinent of tho realm, Louis, duke of Orlonus, was a 
natural claimant to the regeney; but Anne de Boaujou, imme« 
diately and without consulting anybody, took up the position 
which had boon outrusted to her by her father, and the faot was 
accepted without ceasing to he quostionod. TLovis XT, hal not beon 
mistakon in his choice; there was none more fitted than his 
laughter Anne to continue his policy under the reign and in the 
aame of his successor, 

She began by acis of intelligont discretion, Sho tried, uot to Rogenoy of 
mbdue by forco tho uivals and malcontonts, but to put them in tho Madame de 
vrong in tho eyes of the public and to cavse ombarrasement 2ewer 
0 themselves by treating them with fonrloss favour, Hoy brother. 
n-law, the duke of Bourbon, was vexed ab hoing ouly in Appoar. 
moe and name the head of his own house 3 and sho made him 
onstablo of France aud lioutenant-general of the kingdom, The 
viends of Duko Louis of Orloans, amongst) others his chief conf 
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dant George of Amboise, bishop of Montauban, and Count Dunois, 
gou of Charles VII's hero, porsistently supported the duke’s rights 
to the regency; and Mudume (the title Anne de Beaujou had 
assumed) made Duke Louis govornor of Tle-de-France and of Cham. 

Herenergy pagne and. sent Dunois as govemor to Dauphiny. She kept those 

retro of Louis XI’s advisers for whom the public had not conceived a 
perfect hatred like that felt for their master; and Commynes alone 
was set aside, as having recoived from the late king too many 
personal favours and as having too much inclination towards 
independent criticism of the new regency. Two of Lowis XL’s 
subordinate and detested servants, Oliver le Daim and John Doyac, 
were prosecuted, and one was hanged and the other banished ; 
and his doctor, James Coattier, was condemned to disgorge tifiy 
thousand crowns out of the enormous presents he had received 
from his patient. At the same time that she thus gave some 
satisfaction to the cravings of popular wrath, Anne do Beaujeu 
threw open the prisons, recalled exiles, forgave the people a 
quater of the talliage, cut down expenses by dismissing six 
thousand Swiss whom the late king had taken into his pay, re-csta- 
blished somo sort of order in the administation of the domains of 
the crown, and, in fine, whether in general measures or in respect 
of persons, displayed impartiality without paying court and firmness 
without using severity. 

Anno’s discretion was soon pub to a great trial, A genoral cry 
was raised for the convocation of the states-general. ‘he ambitious 
hopod thus to open a road to power ; the public looked forward to it 
for a return to legalized government. No doubt Anne would have 
preferred to remain more free and less responsible in the exercise of 
her authority ; for it was slill very far from the time whon national 
assomblies could be considered as a permanent power and a regular 
means of government, But Anne and her advisors did not waver; 
they were too wise and too weak (0 oppose a grout public wish. 
The states-general were convoked at Tours for the 5th of January, 

AD 1484 1484. The deputies had all at heart one and the same idea; they 

Peintivars desired to turn the old and undisputed monarchy into a legalized 

convoked and free government. Clergy, nobles, and third estate, thore was 

at Tours. not in any of their minds any revolutionary yearning or any thought 
of social war. It1s the peculiar and the beautiful characteristic of 
the states-general of 1484 that they had an eye to nothing but 
a great political reform, a regimen of legality and freedom. 

Two men, one a Norman and the other a Burgundian, the canon 
John Masselin and Philip Pot, lord of Ja Roche, a foimer counsellor 
of Philip the Good, duke of Burguudy, were the exponents of ihis 
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political spirit, ub once bold and prudonl, conservative and roforma- 
tive. The nation’s sovorvignty and the right of the estates not only 
to vole imposts but to oxerciso a veal influence over the choice and 
conduct of the officors of the crown, this was what they aflimod 
in principle and what in fact thoy Inbowred to get established, Thoy 
votod the taxes for a period of two years, doclaved that at the end 
of that interval they wonld meet again age matter of eourse, and 
separated only after having passed resolutions of the boldest 
charactor. 

Neither Masselin nor his descendants for more than three con- pared Te» 
turies were destined 40 see tho Iabours of tho slubes-general of 148 | 
obtain substantial and durable results, The work they had con- 
ccived aud attempted was premature, The establishment of a feos 
government demands cither spontancous and simple virtues such 
as may be found in a young and small community, or tho lights, 
the sciontilic method, and the wisdom, painfully acquired and still 
so imporfoct, of great and. civilized nations Franco of the fiftteonth 
century was in neither of those conditions, But ibis a crown of 
glory to havo felt that honest and patriotic ambition which animated 
Masselin and his friends at thoir exodus fron. the corrupt and cor 
rupling despotism of Louis XT. Who would daro to say Uhat their 
ablempt, vain as it was for thom, was so alsa for gonovations supa. 
rated from them by conturies? Time and space are as nothing in 
the mnystorious devolupment of God's designs towards men, and ib 
is the privilogo of mankind to get instruction and oxamplo from far. 
ofl momories of their own history, Tt was a duty bo vender to the 
statos-gonoral of 1484 the homage to which they have a right hy 
woason of their intontions and thoir efforts on behalf of the good 
cause and in spite of their nusuocess, 

When tho alatos-goneral had separaiod, Anno do Boaujou, with. Ambition 
out difficulty or uproay, resumed, as she had assnmed on her fathow's be eae 
death, the government of France; aud she kept it yot for sovon 
years, from 1484 to 1491, During all this timo she had a rival 
and foe in Louis, duke of Orloans, who was ono day to bo 
Louis XII, This ambitious prince indueod Francois I1,, duke of 
Brittany, Richard 110, king of England, Maximilian of Austria, 
and others to take up arms against tho regent. Sho vanquished 
Francois at Nantes, ani send to tho gallows Landais, miniator of 
that prince, and tho original instigator of tho league, In order 
to divert the attention of Richard IIL, she gave hor support to 
Henry Tudor, who ultimately gained tho batilo of Bosworth (1485) 
and ascondad to the throne of England, under the title of | lonry VII, 

- To Maximilian she opposod with succoss the marshals d’Esquerdes 
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and De Gié. The foolish wur, thus called on account of the pro- 
cipitation with which it had been undertaken, camo to an issue 
ag specdily as it was unoxpected, The counts of Albrot aud of 
Comminges had espoused the cause of tho duke of Orleans: they 
were dofeated on their own domains in the South of France. In 
A,D, 1488, July, 1488, Louis de la Trémoille came suddenly down upon 
arte Brittany, took one after the other Chateaubriant, Ancenjs, and 
du-Cormier Fougéres, and, on the 28th, gained at St. Aubin-du-Cormier, noar 
(July 28). Ttennes, over the army of the duke of Brittany and his Inglish, 
German, and Gascon allies, a victory which decided the campaign ; 
six thousand of the Breton army were killod, and Duke Louis of 
Orleans, the prince of Orange and several French lords, his friends, 
were made prisoners, 

Tt was a great success for Anne de Beanjou She had beaten 
her united foes, Two incidents that supervened, one a little before 
and the other a little after the battle of St. Aubin-du-Cormier, 
occurred to both ombarrass the position, and at the same time call 
forth all the energy of Anne. Her brother-in-law, Duko John of 
Bourbon, the head of his house, died on the 1st of April, 1488, 
leaving to his younger brother, Peter, his title and domains, 
Taving thus become duchess of Bourbon, and being well content 
with this elevation in rank and fortuno, Madame the Greut (as 
Anne de Beaujeu was popularly called) was somewhat less eagerly 
occupied with the business of the realm, was less constant at the 
king's council, and went occasionally with her husband to stay 
awhile in their own territories. Charles VIIL, moreover, having 
nearly arrived al man’s estate, made more frequent manifestations 
of his own personal will; and Anne, cleur-sighted and (lisereet 
though ambitious, was little by little changing her dominion into 
influence. But some weeks afier the battlo of St. Aubin-du- 

Charles Cormier, on the 7th or 9th of Septembur, 1488, tho death of 
Pike Francis IL, duke of Brittany, rendered the active intervention of 
Anne of the duchess of Bourbon natural and necessary; for he left his 
Brittany. daughter, the Princess Anno, barely eighteen years old, exposed to 
all the difficulties attendant upon the government of her inherit- 

ance and to all the intrigues of the claimants to her hand. The 

count of Nassau, having arrived in Brittany with the proxy of 
Archduke Maximilian, had by a mock ceremony espoused the 

Breton princess in his master’s name. Madane de Beanjeu imme- 

diately sent into Brittany a powerful army, and compolled the young 

heiress to bestow herself upon the suzorain, Charles VITI, The 

young princess Marguerite of Austria, who had for eight years 

been under guardianship and education at Amboise as the future 
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wife of the king of France, was removed from France and taken 

back into Flanders to her father Archduke Maximilian with all the 
external honours that could alleviate such an insult. On the 7th 

of February, 1492, Anuo was crowned at St, Denis ; and noxt day, 

the 8th of February, she made her entry in state into Paris amidst 

the joyful and earnest acclamations of the public, A sonsille and 

a legitimate joy: for the reunion of Brillany to Franco was the grittany 
consolidation of the peace which, in this samo contiury, on tho 17th reunited to 
of September, 1453, had put an ond to tho Tfundred Years’ War Hyenes 
between Franco and England, and was the grontest act that 
remained to be accomplished to insure the definitive victory and. 

the territorial constitution of French nationality. 

Charles VITT. was ploxsed with and proud of himself, Tle had 

achieved a brilliant nuda difficull marriago. In Enropoe and within 
his own household he had mate a display of power and independence. 
In order to espouse Aune of Britinny ho had sent back Marguorito 
of Austria to her futher, Ife had gone in porson and. withdrawn 
from prison his cousin Louis of Orleans, whom his sister Anne do 
Beaujeu had put there ; and so far from having got embroiled wi... 
her he saw all the royal fainily reconciled around him. This was 
no little success for a young prince of twenty-one. Ho theroupon 
devoted himself with ardour and confidence to his desire of winning 
back the kingdom of Naples which Alphonso L, king of Arragon, 
had wrested from the Tfouso of France, and of thereby re-opening 
for himself in the Mast and against Islamry that careor of Christian 
glory which had mado a saint of his ancestor Louis LX. By two 
treaties concluded in 1493 [ane at Bareclova on the 19th of dauuary 
and the othor at Sonlis on the 23r1 of May], ho gave up Roussillon 
and Cerdagno to Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Avayon, and 
Franche-Comié, Artois and Clinvolaia to bho Tlouse of Austria, and, 
after having at such a lamentable price purchased freedom of move- 
ment, he went and took up his quarters al Lyons to prepare Lor his 
Neapolitan venture, 

Tt were out of place to follow out hore in all ite dotails a war State of 
which belongs 10 tho history of Italy far moro than to that of rely, 
France ; it will suffice to point oul with precision the positions of 
“the principal Helinn States at this period, and the differont shares 
of influence they exercisnd on the fato of the French expedition, 

Six principal States, Piedmont, the kingdom of tho dukes of 
Savoy ; the duchy of Milan ; the republic of Venico; the republic 
of Florence; Rome and the pope; and tho kingdom of Naples, 
co-existed in Italy at tho end of the fifteenth contury, In Auguat, 
1494, whon Charlos VIII. startod from Lyons on his Ttalian oxpe- 
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dition, Piodmont was governed by Blanche of Montferrat, widow 
of Charles the Warrior, duke of Savey, in the namo of her son 
Vharles John Amadeo, a child only six yours old. Tn the duchy of 
Milan the power was in the hands of Ludovic Sforza, enlled 
the Moor, who, being ambitious, faithless, lawless, unscrupulous, 
employed it in banishing to Pavia the lawful duke, his own nephew, 

Tis vulers John Galeas Mario Sforza, of whom the Florentine ambassador 

temporal §snid 40 Ludovic himself, “This young man seems to mo a good 

and spiri- : i ‘ 

tual, young man, and animated by good sentiments, but very deficient 
in wits.” Ilo was destinod to die ere long, probably by poison. 
The republic of Venice had at this poriod for its doge Augustin 
Barbarigo ; and it was to tho council of Ten that in respect of 
foreign affairs as well as of the home department the powov really 
belonged. Peter de’ Medici, son of Lorenzo de’ Medeci, tha father 
of the Muses, was feebly and stupidly, though with all the airs and 
pretensions of a despot, governing the republic of Florence, Rome 
had for pope Alexander VI. (Roderigo Borgia), a prince who was 
covetous, licentious, and brazon-facedly fickle and disloyal in his 
policy, and who would be regarded as one of the most utlorly 
demoralized men of the fifteonth century only that he had for son 
a Caesar Borgia. Finally at Naples, in 1494, three months before 
the day on which Charles VIII. entered Italy, King Alphonso IT. 
ascended the throne. ‘No man,” says Commynes, “ was ever 
more cruel than he, or more wicked, or more vicious and tainted, or 
more gluttonous.” Such, in Italy, whether in her kingdoms or hor 
republics, were the Heads with whom Charles VIII. had to deal 
when he went, in the name of a disputed right, three hundred 
leagues away from his own kingdom in quest uf a bootless and 
ephemeral conquest. 

Italian = On hig way to Italy, Charles VIII. had stopped at Lyons, and 
campaign ‘ Rgece F 
of Charles there he spent so much money in xojoicings that ho was obliged to 
VI. contract a loan before he could proceed with his undertaking. Ile 

conducted his army through Vienne (Dauphiné), Gap, the passage 
of mount Genevre and Susa as far as Asti, where he was detained by 
a serious illness, His fleet, under the command of the Duke of 
Orleans, gained at the same time a victory over the Noapolitans at 
Rapalto, near Genoa. From Asti, where he received the visit of 
Ludovic Sforza, Charles VIII. went to Placentia, and there he 
learnt both the deaths of the duke of Milan and the anticipated 
usurpation of the young prince’s guardian, He then crossed the 
Apennine pass of Pontemoli which had been lef defenceless, and 
a Tuseany, delivering Pisa from the yoke of the Florentines, 
and respecting, in this Jast named city, the intrepidity of Pietro 
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Capponi and the iuhabitants, who had vison to maintain Choir freo- 
dom. ‘Sound your trumpets,” said they to the French, “wo will 


ring our bells.” 

On the Ist of Januawy, 1495, Charles VITE. entered Rome with aa adi 
his army; tho popo having retired ot first to tho Vatican and VEL. 
afterwards to the castle of St Angelo, and Charles remaining onters 
master” of the city, which, in a fit of mutual ill-humour and iis- (inn. 3) 
trust, was for one day given over to pillage and the violones of tho ’ 
soldiory. At last, on the 15th of January, a troaly was concluded 
which regulated pacific relations between the two sovercigne, and 
secured to tho Fronch army a froo passage through the States of 
the Chureh, both going io Naples and also returning, and 
provisional possession of the town of Civita Voechia, on condition 
that it should be restored to the pope whon the king retuned to 
France. It was announced that, on the 28rd of January, tho 
Arrayoneso king of Naples, Alphongo IT., had abdicated in favour 
of his son, Terdinand II, ; and, on the 28th of January, Charles VIII. 
took solemn leave of the pope, reccived his blessing, and left 
Rome, as he had entered it, at the head of his army, anil more 
confident than ever in the success of the expedition ho was going 
to carry ont. 

After such a beginning, the [alien campaign promised to be 
merely a brilliant military promenade, where the only trouble would 
be that necessitated by appointing every day tho quarters for tho, 
troops. ‘There was indced the semblance of a fight at Sun-Gormano, 
but the king of Naples, betrayed both by his army and by his 
subjects, was obliga to seok safety in tho island of Ischia, from 
whence he renched Sicily. Charlos VITI. entorcd Naples on the ana 
22nd of Fobruary at the head of his troops, on horsoback beneath Naples 
a pall of cloth of gold borne by four great Neapolitan lords, and (Heb. 8A). 
“ yecoived,” says Guicciardini, “with cheers and a joy of which it 
would be vain to attompt a description ; the incrodible oxultation 
of a crowd of both sexes, of overy ago, of overy condition, of overy 
quality, of avery party,as if he had been the father and first founder 
of the city.” 

At the naws hoveof the disquietude and vexation of tho principal A.D, 1498, 
Tialian powers were displayed ab Vonico as well aa ab Milan and at ee 
Rome; on the 31at of March, 1495, a leaguo was concluded between tho Pope, 
Pope Alexander VI, Emperor Maximilian 1, as king of the Romans, the Em. 
the king of Spain, tho Venetians, and tho duke of Milan : To three state 
ends,” says Com) nes, “for to defend Christendom agninst the Turks, the Vene- 
for the defence of Italy, and for tho preservation of their estates, crate 
Thore wus nothing in it against the king, they told mo, but it wis co (Maroh 81) 
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secure themselves from him ; they did not like his so deluding the 
world with words by saying that all he wauled was the kingdom 
aud then 40 march againsh the Turk, and all the while he was 
showing quite the contrary.” Charles VITL, romained newly tavy 
months at Naples after the Ttalian league had boen concluded, and 
whilst it was making iis proparations against hin was solely con- 
cerned about enjoying, in his boautiful but precarious kifigdom, 
“all sorts of mundane pleasaunces,” as his councillor, the cardinal 
of St. Malo, says, and giving entertainments to his now subjects, 
as much disposed as himself to forget every thing in amusement. 
On the 12th of May, 1495, all the population of Naples and of the 
neighbouring country was a-foot carly to seo their new king make 
his entry in state as ing of Naples, Sicily and Jerusalem, with his 
Neapolitan court and his Freuch troops ; and only a week afterwards, 
on the 20th of May, 1495, Charles VIII. started from Naples to 
return to France with an army ab tho most from twelve to fifteen 
thousand stiong, leaving for guardian of his now kingdom his cousin 
Gilbert of Bourhon, count de Montponsier, a brave but indolent, 
bright, (who never rose, it was said, until noon,) with eight or ton 
thousand men, scattered for the most part throughout the provinces. 

During the months of April and May, thus wasied by Charles 
VIII, the Italian league, and especially the Venetians and tho 
duke of Mulan, Ludovic the Moor, had vigorously pushed for. 
ward their preparations for war, and had already collected an 
army more numerous than that with which tho king of France, in 
oider to retnrm home, would have to traverse the whole of Italy. 
He took more than six wecks to traverse it, passing threo days at 
Rome, four at Siena, the samo number at Pisa, and three at Lucena, 
though he had declared that he would nob halt anywhero. Ilo 
evadéd entering Florence, where he had male promises which he 
could neither retract nor filfil, It was in the duchy of Parma, 
near the town of Fornovo, on the right bank of the Tara, an affluent 
of the Po, that the French and Italian armies met, on the Sth of 
July, 1495, The French army was nine or ten thousand strony, 
with five or six thousand camp-followers, servants or drivers; the 
Italian army numbered at least thirty shousand men, well supplied 
and well rested, whereas the French were fatigued with their long 
march and very badly off for supplies. The battle was very hotly 
contested, but did not last long, with alternations of success and 
reverse on both sides, The two principal commanders in the king’s 
army, Louis de la Trémoille and John James Trivulzio, sustained 
without recoilmg the shock of troops far more numerous than 
thei? own. 
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Both armies might and did claim the victory, for thoy had, each 

of them, partly succeoled in their design. The Italians wishod to 
unmistakably drive out of Italy Charlos VIIL, who was withdrawing 
voluntarily ; but to make ib an unmistakable retreat, he ought to 
have been defeated, his army beaten, and himeolf perhaps a Its results, 
prisoner. With that viow thoy atlomptod to bar hig passage and 
beat him on Italian ground: in that they fuiled ; Charles, remain. 
ing master of tho battle-field, went oh his way in freedom and 
covered with glory, he and his army, Io certainly left Italy, but 
he left it with the feeling of supeuorily in amns, and with the 
intention of returning thither better informed and belter supplied, 
The Italian allies were triumphant, but without any ground of security 
orany lustre ; the expedition of Charles VIIL, was plainly only the 
beginning of the forsiguer’s ambitious projects, mvasionus and wars 
against their own beautiful land. The king of Frauce and his men 
of war had not succouded in conquoring it, but they had been 
charmed with such an abode ; they had displayed in thoir cam. 
paign knightly qualitios more brilliant and more mastorfal than the 
studied duplicity and elegant alfominacy of the Ttalians of the 
fifteenth century, and, after the battle of Fornoyo, thoy returned bo 
Franco justly proud and foolishly contident notwithstanding the 
incompletenoss of their success, 

Charles VITL. reigned for noaly three years longor after hig Latter 
return to his kingdom ; and for the first two of thom ho passed hig aed boa 
time in indolontly dreaming of his plans for a frosh invasion of VII, 
Italy, and in frivolous abandonment to his pleasures and tho enter 
tainments at his court, which ho moved aboul from lyons to 
Moulins, to Paris, bo Tours andl to Amboise, The uows which 
came 40 him from Luly was worse and worao overy duy. The 
count de Montpensier, whom ho had lef) ab Naplos, could not hold 
his own thore, and died a prisoner on the 11th of November, 
1496, after having found himeolf driven from place to place by 
Ferdinand IZ,, who hy doyrees recovered possossion of nearly all 
his kingdom, merely, himself algo, 40 dis there on the Gih of 
October, leaving for his nnele and succossor, Lvedorick ITLL, the 
honour of xecovering tho Inat four places held by the French, 
Whilst still constantly talkiug of the war he bad in view, Charlag 
attended more often and move earnestly than he hithorto had dono, to 
the intornal affairs of his kingduin, [Lig two immediate preclecesgors, 
Charles VIL. and Louis XL had decread the collation and. revision 
of local customs, so often the rule of civil jurisdiction; but tho work 
made no progress ; Charles VILL, by o decree dated March ib, 
1497, abridged the formalitios, and wrged on the execution of tt, 
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though it was not completed until the reign of Charles TX. By 
another decree, dated August 2, 1497, he organized and regulated, 
as to its powers as well as its composition, the king’s grand council, 
the supreme administrative body which was a fixture at Paris. At 
A.D. 1498. the beginning of the year 1498, Choiles VIL. was at Amboise, 
Death of . vite di : 
Charles Where considerable works had been begun under his direction by 
VIII, several excellent aitists whom he had brought from Naples.. When 
passing one day through a dark gallery, he knocked his forehead 
against a door with such violence that he died a few hours after- 
wards (April 7, 1498). Ile was only twenty-cight years old ; 
Commines has said of him: “ Ho had little understanding, but he 
was so good that it would have been impossible to find a kinder 
ereature.” With him the direct family of Valois became extinct, 
and was replaced by that of the Valois-Orleans, Under ihe reign 
of Charles VIII. the cultivation of the mulberry troe was first 
introduced into France ; the earliest plantations were attempted in 
the neighbourhood of Montélimar with complete success, 
Louis XI, On ascending the throne Louis XII. reduced the public taxes 
Pare a and confirmed in their posts his predecessor's chief advisers, using 
his prede- to Louis de le Trémoille, who had been one of his most eneigetic 
censor. = foes, that celebrated expression, “The king of France avenges not 
the wrongs of the duke of Orleans,” At the same time on the day 
of his coronation at Rheims [May 27, 1492], lhe assumed, besides 
his title of king of France, the titles of king of Naples and af 
Jerusalem and dulre of Milan. This was as much as to say that he 
would pursue a pacific and conservative policy at home, and a 
warlike and adventurous policy abroad, And, indesi{slig govorn- 
ment did present these lwo phases so different and ‘inharmonious. 
By his policy at home, Louis XII. deserved and obtained the name 
of Father of the People; by his enterprises and wars abroad, he 
involved France still more deeply than Charles VIIT. had in that 
mad course of distant, reckless, and incoherent conquests for which 
his successor, Francis I., was destined to pay by capture at Pavia 
and by the lamentable treaty of Madrid, in 1526, as the price of 
his release. Let us follow theso two portions of Louis XII.’s reign, 
each separately, without mixing up one with the other by ronson 
of identity of dates. We shall thus geb at a better understanding 
and better appreciation of their character and their results, 
Giatine + Outside of France Milancss [the Milanese district] was Louis 
as i XIL’s first thought, at his accession, and the first ohject of his 
patrimony, desire, He looked upon it as his patrimgny. Tis grandmother, 
« Valentine Visconti, widow of that duke of Orleans who had been 
assagsinated at Paris in 1407 by order of John tho Fearless, duke 
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of Burgundy, had been tho last to inherit the duchy of Milan which 
the Sforzas, in 1450, had seized. Whon Charles VITL invaded 
ftaly in 1191, “Now is tho time,” said Louis, to onfires the 
rights of Valentino Visconti, my grandmother, to Miluness2) And 
he, in fact, asserted them openly, aud procliimed hit intention of 
vindicating them a soon as he found the moment propitious, 
Accortlingly, in the month of August, 1199, tho French army, will 
a strength of from twenty to five and twonty thousand mon, of 
whom, five thousand wore Swiss, invadol Milaness, Duke Ludo- gp 1499, 
vic Sforza opposal 10 ib a foros pretty nearly equal in umber, bub TheFrenoh 
for legs Cull of confidence and of [ar less valawr Jy less than theres oud 
weeks the duchy was conquered ; in only tivo eases was any assault 
necessary ; all the other places were given up by trailors or surren- 
dered withont show of resistance, On the 6th of October, 1494, wheir frst 
Louis made his iumphal entry into Milan amidst cries of “Tarra | #ecesses. 
for France.” He reduced tho heavy imposts established by the 
Sfowas, revoked the vexatious game-Laws, inslitidadl ab Milan a 
court of justico analogous to tho French parliaments, loaded with 
favours the scholarg und artists who were the honour of Lombardy, 
and recrossed. the Alps at the end of somo weoks, leaving os 
governor of Milancss Jolin James Trivulzio, the valiant Condoltiere, 
who, four yours before, had quitted the serviva of Fordinand IL, 
king of Naples, for that of Charles VILL. Unfortunately Trivulzio 
was himself a Milanose, and of the frelion of the Guelphs, He 
had the passions of a partisan, and the habits ofa man of war, and 
he soon became as tyrannienl, nnd as amueh dutestod in Milaness as 
Ludovie the Moor had ut lately boon, A plot was formed in 
favour of the fullen tyrant, who was in Gemuony oxpeating it, and 
was reeruiling, during expectuney, amongst the Germans aud Swiss 
in order to wke advantage of it, On the 25th of January 1500, 4.D, 1500, 
the insurrection broke oub; and two months lator Ludovic SLoray ee 
had once more become master of Milaness, where the Jfrench Milan 
possessed nothing but tho castle of Milan. (Jan, 25), 
Louis KIL, so soon as ho herd of tho Milanose insurroution, 
sont into Italy Louis de la Trémoille, the best of his captains, and 
the cardinal d’Amboisa, his privy councillor and his friend ; the 
former to command the royal troops, Fronch anil Swiss, and the 
latter “for to treat about the reconciliation of the rubul towns, and 
to deal with everything as if it wers tho king in his own person.” 
The campaign did not last long. The Swiss who had heon reoruited 
by Ludovic and thoso whe were in Louis XIL’a avrvice had no 
mind to fight one another; aud tho formor capitulated, surondered 
the sivong place of Novara, and promised to evacuate the country 
Q 2 
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on condition of a safe-conduct fer themselves and their booty. 
Beliayed into the hands of the enomy, Lulovic was sent to Franco | 
whee he expucd fomteon years after, a prisoner tn the castlo of 
Loches, Tho duchy of Milan then submitted to Loms XIL, and 
this punce made immediate piopaations for attacking Naples. 
With this viow he synod with Ferdinand the Catholic the sceret 
treaty of Granada (Nov. 11, 1500). - 

On hearing of the approach of the French, the new king Frederic 
requested the Spaniards to defend him, and gave o¥er to them his 
forlresses: this was suniendering to the enemy. Dethroned with- 
out having fought, and made a pusoner in the island of Ischia, ho 
was conducted first to Blois, and then to Toms, whilst his gon was 
confined in Spain He was at least avenged by the disunjon which 
took place between lis enemies. Gonzalvo of Cordova, one of the 
most celebrated chiefiams of the day, attempted to defend Barletta, 
but would have been compelled to surrender, had not the treaty of 
Lyons, by apparently bringing about a cessation of hostiltties, 
permitted the tieacherous Jerdinand to succour his geneial. The 

TheFrench Tionch suffered, in consequence, two defcats (Seminara, Cemgnola), 
elect and lost neaily all their possessions 11 the kingdom of Naples (1503) 
and Lows XIL lasted to levy and send to Italy, under the command 
Gerignola. of Louis de la Tiémoille, a fresh army for the purpose of rehleving 
Gaeta and recovemg Naples ; but at Parma La Tidmoulle fell 11], 

and thé command devolved upon the Maquis of Mantua, who 

A.D 1503. marched on Gaeta. Ile found Gonzalvo of Cordova posted with 
ay cone: his army on the left bank of the Garigliano, either to invest the 
liano place or to repulse 1emfoicements that might arrive for it, ‘Tho 
(Deo. 2%). two wmes passed fifty days face to face almost, with the river and 
its marshes between them, and vainly attempting over and ovor 

again to join battle, At length the Fiench were defeated, and 

Gaeta fell into the hands of the Spaniards on the Ist of January, 

1504 ‘ 

At the news of these reverses the giief and irritation of Louis 
XI were extreme, Not only was he losing his Neapolitan con- 
quest, but even his Milanese was also threatened. ‘Tho ill-will of 
the Venetians bocame manifest The determined prosecution of 
hostilities m the kmgdom of Naples by Gonzalvo of Cordova, in 
spite of the treaty concluded at Lyons on the 5th of Apml, 1503, 
between the kings of France and Spain, was so much the more offen- 
sive to Louis XII. im that this treaty was the consequence and the 
confirmation of an enormous concession which he had, two years 
previously, made to the king of Spain on consenting to affiance his 
daughter, Prinooss Claude of fiance, two years old, to Jerdinand’s 
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graudson, Charles of Austria, who was thon only one year old, and 
who became Charles the Fifth (emperor)! Lastly, about the same 
time, Pope Alexander VI, who, willy nilly, had rendered Louis 
XIL so many services, died at Rome on the 12th ol Augusl, 1503, 
Louis had hoped that his favourite minister, Cardinal Georgo 
d’Amboise, would succeed him, and that hope had a great deal to 
do with the shocking favour he showed Crsnr Borgia, that infa- 
mous son of ademoralized father, Buttho candidature of Cardinal 
d’Amboise failed ; a four woeks’ pope, Pims TIT., succaoled Alex- 
ander VI.; and, when the IIoly See suddenly beemno once moro 
vacant, Caidinal d’Amboise failed again ; and the now choico was 
Cardinal Juhan della Rovera, Pope Julius IL, wha soon became 
the most determined and most dangerous foe of Louis XIL, alroady 
assailed by so many enemies. 

In ordor to put off the struggle which had succeeded so ill for cd a 
him in the kingdom of Naples, Louis concluded on the 31st of spain, 
March, 1504, a truce for three yeors with the king of Spain ; and, 
on the 22nd of September, in tho same year, in order to satisfy his 
grudge on account of the Vencliana’ demeanour towards him, he 
made an alliance against them with Emperor Maximilian I. and 
Pope Julius TE, with the design, all thes of them, of wresting 
coitain piovinees fiom them, ‘With those political miscalculations 
was connected s more personal and more disinterested feoling, 
Louis reponted of having in 1501, undor the iniluonco of his wif, 
Anne of Brittany, affiancod his daughter Clando to Prince Chaves 
of Austria, and of the enormous concessions he had made hy two 
tacaties, one of April 6, 1503, and tho other of Seplomber 22, 1504, 
for the sake of this mariage, IIo had assigned os dowry to his 
daughter, first the duchy of Milan, thon tho kingdom of Naples, 
thon Brittany, and then the duchy of Burgundy and the countship 
of Blois, ‘Che latter of these treaties contained oven tho following 
strange clause: “Lf, by dofault of the Most Chiristinn king or of 
the queen, his wile, or of the Princoss Claude, tho aforusuid marriage ioe’ 
should not take placo, the Most Chyristian king doth will and sveaces 
consent, from now, that the said duchios of Burgundy and Milan 
and the cauntship of Asti, do remain settled upon the said Prince 
Chailes, duko of Laxembourg, with all tho rights therein possessed 
or possibly to be possvssal by the Most Christion king.” [Oorpe 
Diplomutique du Droit des Gous, hyd. Dumont, (iv. part ip. 87] 
I, was dismembering France and at tho sune time setuing on all 
hor fontiors, to cast, west, and soutli-wort, as woll a3 to north and 
south, a power which tho approaching wnion of two crowns, the 
imperial and tho Spanish, on tho liewl of Prince Charles of Austria 
renlerod so preponderating and so formidable. 
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Tho states-gencral were convoked and met at Tours (1506) for 
the purpose of deliberating upon so important a step: tho nation 
protested, through the voice of George d’Amboise, against the poli- 
tical arrangements made by Anne of Brittany, and the king seized 
the earliest opportunity of annulling by force what he would never 
have consented to, had the sugyestion been offered to him whilst 
he was in the enjoymont of his usual health, 

Whatever displeasure must have beon caused to the emperor of 
Germany and to the king of Spain by this resolution on the part of 
France and her king, it did not show itself either in acts of hos- 
tility, or even in complaints of a more or less threatening kind. Italy 
remained for some years longer the sole theatre of rivalry and strife 
between these three great powers ; and, during this strife, the utter 
diversity of the combinations, whether in the way of alliance or of 
rupture, bore witness 10 the extreme changealility of the interests, 
passions, and designs of the actors. Trom 1506 to 1515, between 
Louis XID’s will and his death, we find in the history of his 
career in Italy five coalitions and as many great battles of a pro- 
foundly contradictory character, In 1508, Pope Julius II., Louis 
XIL., Emperor Maximilian, and Ferdinand the Catholic, king of 
Spain, form together against the Venctians the League of Caumbrat. 
In 1510, Julius II., Ferdinand, the Venetians, and the Swiss make 
a coalition against Louis XII. In 1512, this coalition, decomposed 
for a while, re-unites, under the name of the Leugue of the Holy 
Union, between the pope, the Venetians, tle Swiss, and the kings 
of Arragon and Naples against Louis XIT., minus the Eimporor 
Maximilian and plus Henry VIII, king of Hngland. On tho 14th 
of May, 1509, Louis XII, in the name of the League af Cambrat, 
gains the battle of Agnadello against the Venctians. On the 11th 
of April, 1512, it is against Pope Julius IL, Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and the Venetians that he gains the battle of Ravenna. On the 
14th of March, 1513, he is in alliance with the Venetians, and it 
is against the Swiss that he loses the battle of Nuvara, In 1510, 
1511, and 1512, in the course of all these incessant changes of 
political allies and adversaries, three councils met at Tours, at Pisa, 
and at St. John Lateran, with views still more discordant and 
irreconcilable than those of all these laic coalitions. We morely 
point out here the principal traits of the nascent sixteenth century ; 
we have no intention of tracing with o certain amount of detail any 
incidents but those that refer to Louis XIT. and to France, to their 
procedure and their fortunes, : 

Jealousy, ambition, secret resentment, and the prospoct of 
despoiling them caused the formation of the League of Cumbrat 
against the Venetians. Independently of their natural hanghtiness 
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the Venetians wore pulled up with the advantages they had ob- 
tained in a separate campaign against the Minperor Muximilion, and 
flattered themselvos that they would manage io conquer ono altor 
the other, or to split up, or to tire out thoir cnemies ; and they pre- 
pared energetically for war. Louis X11, on his sity, gol together The Vene- 
an army with a strength of 2300 ies (about 18,000 mounted eran 
troops); 10,000 to 12,000 Irench foot and 6000 or 8000 Swiss, 
One of his most djatinguishot officers was tho eelobrated Bayard, 
whose courage and high senso of honour morited for him the title of 


Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. 
On the 14th of May, 1509, the French and tho Venotians A.D, 1509, 


encounterel near the village of Agnadello, in the province of Lodi, aeevaite 
onthe banks of the Adda, Louis XII. commanded his army in person, (May 14) 
with Louis de Ja Trémoille and James Trivulzio for his principal 
lieutenants: the Venetians were under the ordors of two genorals, 
the count of Petigliano and Barthelumy @Alviano, both members 
of the Roman family of the Orsini, but not on good terms with, one 
another. The great blow fell upon the Venetians infantry, which 
lost, ascording to some, eight thousand men; others say that the 
uumber of dead on both sides did not amount to more than six 
thousand. Tho territorial results of the viclory were greater than 
the numerical losses of the armivs, Within « fortnight the towns 
of Caravaggio, Borgamo, Brescia, Crema, Cromotin and Pizzighi- 
tone surrendered to the French. Peschiora alone, a strong fortress 
at the southern extrumity of the Lake of Gurda, resisted and was 
carried by assault, 

Louis, so gontle al home, behaved Darbavously in Thaly; he put 
to the sword overy garrison which dared to hold out against his 
forces, and gent to the gallows evory ponsimt who cried “San 
Marco!” In this extremity, the republic saved itself by an act of 
wisdom which was ab the sume time a masterpieco of caleulation. 
They withdrew theiv troops from all the citios on tho mainland, 
and released thoir subjects from their onth of allogianco. These, no 
longer constrained to fidelity, mado it a point of honowr to romain 
spontaneously faithful, Concoutrated between its own walla and 
safe by ils inexpregnable position in the midst of the sca, Vonice 
waited patiently for discord to break out amongal the confoclorates, 
This soon came to pars. Louis XII. committed the mistake of Polittoal 
embroiling himself with the Swiss by refusing to add 20,000 bce 
livres to the pay of G0,000 ho was giving them already, and by XII 
styling them “wrelched mountain-shephords who presumed to 
impose upon him a tax ho was not disposed to submit to.” The 
pope conferred the investiture of the kingdom of Naples upon 
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Ferdinand the Catholic, who at first promised only his neutrality, 
but could not fail to be drawn in still further when war was 
rekindled in Italy, In all these negotiations with the Venetians, 
the Swiss, the kings of Spain and England and the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, Julius II. took a bold initiative Maximilian alone remained 
for some time at peace with the king of France. Tn October, 1511, 
a league was formally concluded between the pope, the Vehetians, 
the Swiss and King Ferdinand against Louis XII. A place was 
reserved in it for the king of England, Henry VIII, who, on 
ascending the throne, had sent word to the king of Fiance that “he 
desired to abide in the same friendship that the king his father 
had kept up,” but who, at the bottom of his heart, burned to 
resume on the Continent an active anda prominent part, The 
coalition thus formed was called the Leagua af Moly Union. “I,” 
said Louis XII, “am the Saracen against whom this league is 
directed.” 

Ife had just lost, a few months proviously, the intimate and 
faithful adviser and friend of his whole life; Cardinal Georgo 
@Amboise, seized al Milun with a fit of the gout, during which 
Louis tended him with the assiduily and care of an affectionate 
brother, died at Lyons on the 25th of May, 1510, at fifty years of 
age. IIe was one, not of the greatest, but of the most honest 
ministers who ever enjoyed a powerful monarch’s constant favour, 
and employed it, we will not say with complete disinterestedness, 
but with a predominant anxioty for the public weal, In the 
matter of external policy the influence of Cardinal d’Amboise was 
neither skilfully nor salutarily exercised: he, like his master, 
indulged in those views of disiant, incoherent and improvideni 
conquests which caused tho reign of Louis XII, to be wasted in 
ceaseless wars, with which the Cardinal’s desire of becoming pope 
was not altogether unconnected, and which, after having resulted 
in nothing but reverses, were a heavy heritage for the succeeding 
reign, But at home, in his relations with the king and in his civil 
and religious administration, Cardinal d’Amboise was an earnest 
and effective friend of justice, of sound social order, and of regard 
for morality in the practice of power. It is said that, in his latter 
days, he, virtuously weary of the dignities of this world, said to 
the infirmary-brother who was attending him, “Ah! Brother 
John, why did I not always remain Brother John!” A pions 
1egiet, the sincerity and modesty whereof are rare amongst men of 
high estate. 

“ At last, thon, I am the only pope!” cried Julius IL, when he 
heard that Cardinal d’'Amboise was doad. But his joy was mis- 
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placed : the cardinal’s death was a great loss to him 3 between the 
king and the pope the cardinal had beon an inlelligent mediator 
who understood the two positions and the two eliaractors, aud who, 
though most faith{ul and devoted to tho king, had nevertheless a 
place in his heart for tho papacy also, and laboured earnestly on 
every occasion 10 bring about between tho two rivals a policy of 
modorflion and peace. War was rekindlad, or, to speak moro cor- 
rectly, resumed its course after the cardinal’s death. Julius IT, 
plunged into it in person, moving Lo every point whore it was going 
on, living in the midst of camps, himsolf in military costwne, 
besieging towns, having his guns pointed and assaults delivered 
under his own eyes, Men oxpressed astonishment, nul unmixed 
with admiration, at the indomitable enorgy of this soldier-pope at 
seventy years of age. It was said that he had east into the Tiber 
the keys of St. Potor to gird on tho sword of St, Paul, lis answer 
to everything was, “The barbarians must bo driven from Ttaly.” 
Louis XII. became more and more irritated and undecided, 

From 1510 to 1512 the war in Italy was thus procecding, Tul 
with no great results, when Gaston do Foix, duke of Nemours, 
came to take the command of the French anny. Ive was scarcely 
twenty-three, and had hitherto ouly served under Trivulzio and Ia 
Palisse ; but he had already a charactor for bravery and inlolli- 
gence in war. Louis XII. loved this son of his sister Mary of 
Orleans, and gladly clevated him to tho highest rank, Gaston, 
from the very first, justillod this favour, Instead of scoking for 
glory in the ficld only, ho began by shutling himself up in Milan 
which tho Swiss wore bosieging, Thoy made him an olfer to take 
the road back 40 Switzerland, if he would give thom a month's 
pay; the sum was discussed ; Gaston considorod that they askod 
too much for their withdrawal; tho Swiss broke olf the negotia+ 
tion; but ‘to the great aslonishment of everybody,” suys Guic- 
ciardini, “ thoy zeisod the siego and. returned to thoir own country,” 
The pope was besieging Bologna; Gaston arrivod thero suddenly 
with a body of troops whom he had marched ont at night throngh 
a tempest of wind and snow; and he was safo inside tho place 
whilst the besiogors wore still ignorant of his movemunt, ‘Tho 
siege of Bologna was raised, (aston left it immediately to march 
on Brescia, which the Vonotians had taken possession of for tha 
Holy League, Io retook the town by o vigorous agsnult, pave it 
up to pillage, punished with death Count Louis Avogaro and his 
two sons, who had excited the inhabitants against Franco, and 
gave a beating to the Venetian army before its walls. All these 
successes had beon gained in a fortnight. “According to uni- 
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versal opinion,” says Guicciardini, “Ttaly for several centurios had 
seen nothing like these military operations.” 
Finally, a decisive battle was fought at Ravenna (April 11th) 


‘ which cost the life of the heroic French commander. When the 


fatal news was known, the consternation and grief were profound. 
‘At the age of twenty-three Gastun de Foix had in less than six 
months won the confidence and affection of the army, of ilfe king 
and of France. It was one of those sudden and undisputed repu- 
tations which scem to mark out men for the highest destinies, “I 
would fain,” said Louis XIL., when he heard of his death, “have 
no longer an inch of land in Italy and be able at that price to bring 
back to life my nephew Gaston and all the gallants who perished 


The domi- with him, God keep us from often gaining such victories!” La 


nation of 


the French 


Palisse, a warrior valiant and honoured, assumed. the command of 


disappears this victorious army ; but under pressure of repeated attacks from 
from Italy. the Spaniards, the Venetians and the Swiss, he gave up first the 


Romagna, then Milaness, withdrew from place to place, and ended 
by falling back on Piedmont. Julius IT. won back all he had 
won and lost, Maximilian Sforza, son of Ludovic the Moor, after 
twelve years of exile in Germany, returned 10 Milan to resume 
possession of his father’s duchy. By the end of June, 1512, less 
than three months after the victory of Ravenna, the domination of 
the French had disappeared from Italy, 

Louis XII. had, indeed, something else to do besides crossing 
the Alps to go to the protection of such precarious conquests. 
Into France itself war was about to make its way ; it was his own 
kingdom and his own country that he had to dofend, In vain, 
after the death of Isabella of Castile, had he married his niece, 
Germaine de Foix, to Ferdinand the Catholic, whilst giying up to 
him all pretensions to the kingdom of Naples, In 1512 Ferdinand 
invaded Navarre, took possession of the Spanish portion of that 
little kingdom, and thence threatened Gascony. Henzy VIII, king 
of England, sent him a fleet, which did not withdraw until after it 
had appeared before Bayonne and thrown. the south-west of France 
into a state of alarm. In the north Henry VIII. continued his 
préparations for an expedition into France, obtained from his par- 
liament subsidies for that purpose, and concerted plans with 
Emperor Maximilian, who renounced his doubtful neutrality, and 


The “ Holy engaged himself at last in the Holy League. Louis XII. had in 


League,” 


Germany an enomy as zealous almost as Julius IT. was in Italy : 
Maximilian’s daughter, Princess Marguerite of Austria, had never 
forgiven France or its king, whether he were called Charles VIII. 
or Louis XII, the treatment she had received from that court 
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when, aficr having been kept there and brought up for cight years 
4o become queen of France, she had been rent away, and handed 
back to her father, to make way for Anne of Diillany. Sho was 
ruler of the Low Countries, active, able, full of passion, and in 
continual correspondence with her father, the emperor, over whom 
she exercised a great deal of influence, The Swiss, ou their side, 
continuing to smart under the contempluous language which Louis 
had imprudently applied to them, Tecame moro and more pro- 
nounced againsl him, rudely dismissed Louis de Je Tréinoille who 
attempted to negotiate with them, vo-estublished Maximilian Sforza, 

in theduchy of Milan, and haughtily styled themselves “vanquishors 

of kings and defendcis of the holy Roman Church.” And the 

Roman Church mado a good defender of herself Julius IT. had 
convoked at Romo, at St. John Lateran, a council, which met on 

the 3rd of May, 1512, and in presence of which tho council of Pisa 

and Milan, after an attempt at removing to Lyons, vanished away 

like a phantom, Everywhere things were turning out according to 

the wishes and for bhe profit of the pope ; and Franco and hor king 

were reduced to dofonding themselves on their own soil against a 

coalition of all their greab neighbours, 

On the 21st of Feliary, 15138, ton months since Gaston de Foix a.p, 1518, 
the victor of Raveuna, had perished in the hour of his victory, Death of 
Pope Julius IT, died at Rome at the very moment when ho seemed Sullee UL 
invited to enjoy all the triumph of his policy. Ile died wilhout (Feb. 21), 
bluster and without disquictude, disavowing naught of his past life 
and relinquishing none of his designs as to the future. The death 
of Julius IT. seomed in Louis XT], a favourable opportunity for 
once more setting foot in Italy, and recovering at Jenst. that which 
he regarded as his heredilary right, tho duchy of Milan. Io cam- State of 
missionod Lonis de le Trémoillo to go and ronow tho conquest; and, Purere 
whilst thus reopening tho Italian wax, he commencetl negotiations 
with certain of the coalilionists of the Moly League, in the hope of 
causing division amongst them, or even of attracting some one of 
them to himself. Ile knew that tho Venetians wore dissatisfied 
and disquieted about Lhoir allies, especially the Emporor Maximilian, 
the new duke of Milan, Maximilian Sforza, and the Swiss, IIo had 
little diffcully in coming to an understanding with tho Venetian 
senate ; and, on tho 14th of May, 1613, 0 treaty of allianco, offon- 
sive and defensive, was signed at Blois Lelween the king of France 
and the republic of Venico, Louis hoped algo to find at Rome in 
the new pope, Leo X. [Cardinal John de’ Medici, lected popo 
March 11, 1513], favourable inclinations; but they were at first 
very ambiguously and xesorvedly manilosied. As aTlorentine, Leo X. 
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had a leaning towards France; but as pope, he was not disposed 
to relinquish or disavow the policy of Julius IJ, as to the indepon- 
dence of Italy in respect of any foreign sovereign, and as to the 
extension of the power of the Holy See; and he wanted time to 
make up his mind to infuse into his relations with Louis XII, good- 
will instead of his predecessor's impassioned hostility. Louis had 
not and could not have any confidence in Ferdinand the Catholic ; 
but he know him to be as prudent as be was rascally, and ho 
concluded with him at Orthez, on the lst of April, 1513, a year’s 
truce, which Ferdinand took great care not to make known to his 
allies, Henry VIII. king of England, and the Ianperor Maximilian, 
the former of whom was very hot-tempered, and the latter very 
deeply involved, through his daughter Marguerite of Austria, in the 
warlike league against France. This was all that was gained during 
the year of Julius IL’s death by Louis XIT,’s attempts to break up 
or weaken the coalition against France ; and these feeble diplomatic 
advantages were soon nullified by the unsuccess of the French 
expedition in Milaness, Conquerors at Novara, the Swiss drove 
the French from the duchy of Milan, which La Trémoille had 
reconquered ; in Burgundy they besieged Dijon ; in the north the 
combined troops of Maximilian and Henry VIII. of England gained 
the battle of Guinegate, sometimes called battle af the Spurs, on 
account of the haste with which the French cavalry, under the 
influence of a panic flight, fled from the field of battle, The truce 
of Orleans, followed by the treaty of London, put a stop to these 
disasters, and the Italian question remained still undecided, 

Such was the situation in which France, after a reign of Afleen 
yoars and in spite of so many brave and devoted servants, had been 
placed by Louis XIT.’s foreign policy. Ilad he managed the home 
affairs of his kingdom as badly and with as little success ag he had 
matters abroad, is if nocessary to say what would have beon his 
people’s feelings towards him, and what name he would have loft 
in history? Happily for France and for the memory of Louis XIL, 
his home-government was more sensible, more clear-sighted, more 
able, more moral, and more productive of good results than his 
foreign policy was. 

When we consider this reign from this new point of viow, we 
are al, once struck by two facts: Ist, the great number of legislative 
and administrative acts that wo meet with, bearing upon the gencral 
interests of the country, interests political, judicial, financial, and 
commercial ; the Recueil des Ordonnences des Rois de Frunce con 
tains forty-three important acts of this sort owing their origin to 
Louis XIT.; it was clearly a government full of watchfuluess, 
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activity, and attention to good order and the public weal ; 2nd, the 
profound remembrance remaining in suececding ayes of this reign 
cand its desorts; a remembranco which was manifested, in 1560 
amongst the stales-general of Orleans, in 1576 and 1588 amongst 
the states of Blois, in 1593 amongst the slates of the League, and. 
even down to 1614 amongst the states of Paris, During more 
than a‘undredl yoars France called to mind, and took please in 
ealling to mind the administration of Louis XID. as the type of a Ais admi. 
wise, intelligent, and offective regimen, Conlidence may bo felt in nistration 
a people’s memory when it inspires thom for so long afterwards with 
sentiments of justice and gratitude. 

Tf fvom the simple table of the acts of Louis XTL’s home-govorn- 
ment we pass to an examination of their practical results, it is plain 
that they were good and salutary. 

Foreigners were not less impressed than the French themselves with 
the advance in order, activity, and prosperity which had taken place 
amongst the Hrench community, Macchiavelli achuits it, and, with 
the melancholy of an Tinian politician acting in the midst of rival 
vies amongst tho Italian republics, he altributes it ubove all to 
French unity, superior to that of any other Stato in Turopo, 

As to tho quostion, to whom reverts tho honour of the good 
government at home under Louis XIL, and of go mmueh progress in 
the social condition of France, it may be atlriluted, in a greab men 
sure, to the influence of tho states assembled at Tours, in 1484, ab 
the beginning of the reign of Charles VITL 5 but Louis XLT 's por 
sonal share in the good home-government of Franes dring lis 
reign was also moro morilorious, fis chiof movil, a rave ono 
amongst the poworful of tho carth, especially when there isn ques. 
tion of reforms and of liberty, was that he understood and eutum 
tained the roquiromonts and wishes of his day; he was a mere 
young prince of the blood when the slates of 1184 wore sitting at 
Tours ; but ho did not forgot them when ho was king, and, far from 
repudiating their patriotic and modost work in the cause of roform 
and progress, he entered into ib sincercly and earnestly with the aid 
of Cardinal @Amboise, his honest, faithful, and ever influential 
councillor, Tho charactor and natural instincts of Louis XII. 
inclined him towards the same viows ag his intelligence and modera- 
tion in polities suggested, IIe was kind, sympathutic towards hig His intelli: 
people, and anxions to spare them every burden and every sullering ered 
that was unnecessary, and to havo justice, roal anil indypondent jus- tion. 
tico, rondored to all, Ifo veduced the talliages a lonth at first and 
athird ab a later period. Zo refuseil to arcapt the duos usual on o 
joyful accession, Whon the wars in [taly sensed him somo oxira. 
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ordinary expense he disposed of a portion of the royal possessions, 
strictly administered as they were, before imposing fresh Durdens 
upon the people. LILis court was inexpensive, and he had no 
favonrites to enrich, lis economy beacnmo proverbial; it was 
sometimes made wu reproach to him, and things wero carried go far 
that he waa represented, on the stage of a popular theatre, ill, pale, 
and surrounded by doctors, who were holding a consultation as to 
the nature of his malady: they at last agreed to give him a potion 
of gold to take ; the sick wan at once sat up, complaining of nothing 
more than a burning thirst. When informed of this scandalous 
piece of buffoonery, Louis contented himself with saying, “T had 
zather make courtiers laugh by my slinginess than my people weep 
by my extravagance.” He was pressed to punish some insolent 
comodians, but, “No,” said he, “ amongst their ribaldries they may 
sometimes tell us useful truths ; let thom amuse themselves, pro. 
vided that they respect the honour of women.” In the administra- 
tion of justice he accomplished important reforms, called for by 
the states-general of 1484 and promised by Louis XI. and Charles 
VIIL, but nearly all of them left in suspense, The purchase of 
offices was abolished and replaced by a two-fold clection ; in all 
grades of the magistracy, when an oflice was vacant, the judges were 
to acsemble to select three persons from whom the king should be 
bound to choose, The irremovability of tho magistrates, which had 
been accepted but often violated by Louis XI, became under Louis 
XII. a fundamental rule, It was forbidden to every one of the king’s 
magistrates, from the premier-president to the lowest provost, to 
accept any place or pension {rom any lord, under pain of suspension, 
from their office or loss of their salary, The annual Merourtals 
(Wednesday meetings) became, in the supreme courts, a general and 
standing usage, The expenses of tho law were reduced. In 1601, 
Louis XII. instituted at Aix, in Provence, a now Parliament; in 
1499 tho court of exchequer at Rouen, hitherto a supreme but mov- 
able and temporary court, became a fixed and permanent court which 
afterwards received, under Francis L, the title of Purliament, Be- 
ing convinced before long, by facts themselves, that these reforms 
were seriously meant by their author and were practically effective, 
the people conceived, in consequence, towards the king and the 
magistrates a general sentiment of gratitude and respect. 

Louis XIL’s private life also contributed to win for him, we will 
not say the respect and admiration, but the goodwill of the public, 
He was not, like Louis IX., a mouol of austerity and sanctity ; but 
after the licentious court of Charles VII., the coarse habits of 
Louis XI. and the easy morals of Charles VILL, tho French public 
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was not exacting, Louis XII. was thrice married. His first wife, 
Joan, daughter of Louis XL, was an excellent and worthy princess, 
but ugly, ungraceful, and hump-backed. We had been almost forced 
to marry hex, and he had no chikthy her, On ascending tho throne 
he begged Pope Alexander VY. to annul hiy marriage ; the negotia~ 
tion was anything but honourable vither to the king or to the pope ; 
and thg pope granted his bull in consideration ofthe favours shown 
to hig unworthy son, Ceesar Borgia, by the king. Joan alone 
behaved. with a virtuous as well as modest pride, and ended her life 
in sanctity within a convent at Bourges, being wholly devoted to 
pious works, regarded by the peoplo as a saint, spoken of by bold 
preachers as a martyr and “ still the true and legitimate queen of 
France,” and treated at a distance with profound respect by the king 
who had put her away. Louis marricd in 1499 his predecessor's 
widow, Anne, duchess of Brittany, twenty-three years of age, 
short, pretty, a little lame, witty, able, and firm, It waa, on both 
sides, a marriage of policy, though romantic tales have Leen mixed. 
up with ib; it was a suitable and honourable royal arrangement, 
without any lively affection on ono side ov the othor, but wilh mutual 
esteem and regard. As queen, Anno was haughty, imperious, sharp- 
tempered, and too much inclined to mix in intrigues and negotia- 
tions at Rome and Madrid, sometimes without regard for tho king’s 
policy ; but she kept up her court with spirit and dignity, being 
respected’ by her Jadics, whoin she treated well, and favourably 
regarded by the public, who were woll disposed towards her for hav- 
ing given Drillany to France, Some courtiors showed their astonish- 
ment that the king should go pati ntly bear with o charactor so far 
from agreeable ; bab “ono must surely pub up with somothing from 
a women,” said Louis, “ when she loves her honour and hor hus- 
band.” After a union of fifwwon yeais, Anne of Drilany died on 
the 9th of January, 1514, at tho castle of Blois, nearly thirty-soven 
years old, Louis was then fifty-two, Ile soamed vory much to 
regret his wife; but, somo few months after her death, another mar- 
riage of policy was pul, on his behalf, in course of negotiation, It 
was in connexion with Princess Mary of Mngland, sister of Tonry 
VIIL, with whom it was very important for Louis XII, and for 
Franca to be once more at peace and on good terms, Throe treaties 
wore concluded on tho 7th of August, 1514, between tho kings of 
France and England inordor to regulate the conditions of their politi- 
cal and matrimonial alliance; on the 13th of August the duke de 
Longueville, in his sovercign’s name, espoused tho Princess Mary 
at Greenwich; and she, escorted to Franco by a brilliant embpasy, 
arrived on the 8th of October at Abbeville whore Louis XT ‘was 
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awaiting her, Throe days afterwards the marriage was solomnized 
there in state, and Louis, who had suffered from gout dying the cera 
mony, carried.off his young queen to Paris after having had hor 
crowned al, St. Denis. Mary Tudor had given“up the German 
prince, who was destined to become Charles V.,, but not tho hand- 
some Enghsh nobleman she loved’ ‘The duke of Suffolk went to 
France to séo her after her marriage, and in her train she, had a8 


maid af honour a young girl, a beauty as well, who was one day to 


be queen of England—Anne Boleyn. “ 

Less than three months after this mafrlago, on the lst of Jannary, 
1515, “the death-bellmen were traversing the streets of Paris, 
vinging their bells and crying, ‘Thogood King Louis, father of the 
people, is dead.’” Louis XII, in fact, had died that very day at 
midnight, from an attack of gout and a rapid decline. 

To tho last of his days he was animated by earnest sympathy and 
active solicitude for hig people. It cost him a great deal to make 
with the king of England the treaties of August 7, 1514, 10 cede 
Tournai to the English, and to agree to the payment to them of 
a hundred thousand crowns a year for ten years. He did it to 
restore peace to France, attacked on her own soil, and feeling her 
prosperity threatened. For the same reason he negotiated with 
Pope Leo X., Emperor Maximilian and Ferdinand the Catholie, 
and he had very nealy attained the same end by entering once 
more upon pacific relations with thom, when death came and struck 
him down at the age of fifty-three, He died sorrowing over the 
concessions he had made from o patriotic sense of duty as much as 
from necessity, and full of disquisiude about the future, lo felt a 
sincere affection for Francis de Valois, count of Angouléme, his son. 
in-law and successor ; the marriage between his daughter Claude 
and that prince had been the chief and most dificult aflnir connected 
with his domestic life ; and it was only after ti death of tho qneon 
Anne of Brittany, that he had it proclaimed and celebrated. The 
bravery, the brilliant parts, the ‘amiable character, and the easy 
grace of Francis I. delighted ving but he dieaded his presumptuous 
inexperience, his reckless levity, and his ruinous,extravagance ; and 
in his anxiety as aking and father he said, “We are labouring j in 
vain ; this big boy will spoil everything foxyys,” 
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CHAPTER VII 


ne 


TID RENAISSANOM AND TITR LERORMATION-—PRANGIS I. AND THNRY It 
(1515—1559), 


Two things, essential to political prosperity amongal communitioa 
of men, have hitherto beon to acok in France; predominance of 
public apirit ovor the spirit of casio or of profession, and mordera 
tion and fixity in respeot of national ambition both at home and 
abroad. Jfvance has boon a victim to the personal passions of her 
chiefs and to her own rackloss chaugoability, 

We are entering upon tho history of a pool and a reign 
during which thia inte:mixturo of merits and domorila, of virtues 
and vices, of progrosa and backshiding, was powerfully and attrac 
tively exhibited amongst the Fronch, Francis T, his government 
and his times, commenco the ora of modern France, and bring 
olealy to view the causés OF hér gveatnesses and her weaknoaser, 
When, on tho Ist of January, 1515, ho ascended the throne bofore A.D. 1818, 
he had adtained his one and tiventioth your ib was a brilliant andl ping 
brave but spoilt child that becamto king, Ifo had loon under the Frangle X, 
governance of Artus Gouffor, sire do Boisy, a nobleman of Poitou, 
who had exertod himself 40 make his royal pupil a loyal knight 
well trained in the moral code and all the graces of knighthood, but 
‘without drawing his attention to more serions sindics or preparing 
‘Him for the dask of government. ‘Tho young Trancis c’Angouldme 
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lived and was moulded under the influence of two women, his 
mother, Louise of Savoy, and his eldest sister Marguerite, who both 
of them loved and adored him with passionate idolatry. The former 
princess was proud, ambitious, audacious or pliant at need, ably 
and steadfast in mind, violent and dissolute in her habits, greedy of 
pleasure and of money as well as of power, so that she gave her 
son neither moral principles nor a moral example: for ‘him the 
supreme kingship, for herself the rank, influence and wealth of a 
queen-mother, and, for both, greatness that might suhserve the 
gratification of their passions—~this was all her dream and all het 
aim asa mother, Of quite another sort were the character and 
sentiments of Marguerite de Valois. She was born on the 11th of 
April, 1492, and was, therefore, only two years older than her 
brother Francis; but her more delicate nature was sooner and more 
richly cultivated and «developed. She was brought up “ with 
strictness by a most excellent and most venerable dame, in whom 
all the virtues, at rivalry one with another, existed togother ” 
[Madame de Chatillon, whose deceased husband had been governour 
to King Charles VIII]. As she was discovered to have rare 
intellectual gifts and a very keen relish for learning, she was pro- 
vided with every kind of preceptors, who made her proficient in 
profane letters, as they were then called. Marguerite learnt Latin, 
Greek, philosophy, and especially theology. Intellectual pursuita, 
however, were far from absorbing the whole of this young soul. 
“She,” says a contemporary, “had an agreeable voice of touching 
tone which roused tho tender inclinations that thore are in the 
heart.” Tenderness, a passionate tenderness, very early assumed 
the chief place in Marguerite’s soul, and the first object of it was 
hor brother Francis. When moiher, son, and sisler wero spoken 
of, they were called a Trinity, and to thiy Marguerite herself Loe 
witness when she said with charming modesty : 
“Such boon is mine, to feel the amity 
That God hath putten in our trinily, 


Whercin to make a third, I, all unfittod 
To be that number's shadow, am admitted,” 


Marguerite it was for whom this closo communion of three per- 
sons had the most dolorous consequences: we shall fall in with her 
more than once in the course of this history; but, whether or no, 
she was assuredly the best of this princely trio, and Francis I. 
was the most spoilt by it. There is nothing more demoralizing 


than to be an idol. 
The first acts of his government wero sensible and of good omen. 


Francis I, He confirmed or renewed the treaties or truces which Louis XII, 
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ab the close of his reign, had concluded with the Venotians, ihe 
Swiss, tho pope, the king of Mngland, the arechduke Charlos and 
the emperor Maximilian, in order to restore peace to his kingdom, 

At home Francis [. maintained at his council the principal and 
most triod servants of his prodecessor, wmougst others the finance- 
minister, Flovimond Robertet ; and he raised to four the number 

of the marshals of France, in order to confer that dignity on Bayard’s His advi+ 
valiant friend, James of Chabannes, lord of la Palice, who even 5&8 
under Louis XIL. had heen entitled by the Spaniards “the great 
marshal of France.” At the same time he exalted to the highest 
offices in the State two new mon, Charles, duke of Bourbon, who 
was still a mere youth but already a warrior of renown, and 
Anthony Duprat, the able premier president of the parliament of 
Paris ; the former he made constable, and the latter chancellor of 
France, ILis mother, Louise of Savoy, was not unconcerned, ib is 
said, in both promotions ; she was supposed to feel for the young 
constable something more than friendship, and she regarded the 
veteran magistrate, not without reason, as the man most caleulated 

to unreservedly subserve the interests of the kingly power and 
her own. 

These measures, together with the language and the behaviour 
of Francis I. and the care he took to conciliate all who approached 
him, made a favourable impression on France and on Europe. In 
Italy, especially, princes as well as people, and Pope Leo X, before 
all, flattered themsclves, or were pleased to appear as if they 
flatlered themselves, that war would not come near thom again, 
and that the young king had his hoart set only on making 
Burgundy secure against sudden aud outrageous attacks from the 
Awiss. Tho aged king of Spain, Ferdinand tho Catholic, adopting 
the views of his able minister, Curdinal Ximenes, alone showed 
dstrast and anxiety ; he urged the pope, the emperor Maximilian, 
th’ Swiss, and Maximilian Sforza, duke of Milan, to form a leazuo 
fc& the defence of Italy ; but Leo X. persisted in his desire of 
renipining or appearing neutral, as the common father of the faithful. 
Neither the king of Franco nor the pope had for long to take tho 
troubly of practising mutual deception. It was announced at Romo Francis 1 
tha’ .#mcis L, having arrived at Lyons in July, 1515, had just in Italy. 
¢ amitted to his mother Louise the regency of tle kingdom, and was 
pwshing forward towards the Alps an army of sixty thousand men 
and a powerfnl ‘artillery. Ho had won over to his service 
Octavian Fregoso, doge of Genoa; and Barthelemy d’Alviano, the 
yateran general of his allies the Venotians, was encamped with his 
froops within hail of Verona, realy to support the French in the 
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strnggle ho foresaw. ‘Francis I. on his side, was informed that 
twenty thousand Swiss, commanded by the Roman, Prosper 
Colouna, were guarding the passes of the Alps in order to shut 
him out from Milaness, At the same time he received the news 
that ihe cardinal of Sion, his most zealous enemy in connexion 
with the Roman Church, was devotedly employing, with the secret 
support of the emperor Maximilian, his influence and-his preaching 
for the purpose of raising in Switzerland a second army of from 
twenty to five-and-twenty thousand men to be launched against 
him, if necessary, in Italy. A Spanish and Roman army, under 
the orders of Don Raymond of Cardone, rested motionless at 
some distance from the Po, waiting for eveniy aul for ovlers 
prescribing the part they were to take. It was clear that Francis 
I, though he had been but six months king, was resolved anid 
impatient to resume in Ttaly, and first of all in Milaness, the war 
of invasion and conquest which had been engaged in by Charles 
VIII. and Louis XIL.: and the league of all the States of Italy, 
save Venice aud Genoa, with the pope for their half-hearted patron 
and the Swiss for their fighting men, were collecting their forces 
to repel the invader. 

A.D. 1515. On the 13th of September, 1515, the French encountered and 

amet (lefeated the Swiss at Melegnano, a town about threo leagues from 

Sept. 18th, Milan ; this victory was the most brilliant day in the annals of this 
reign, Old Marshal Trivulzio, who had taken part ur*seventeen 
battles, said that this was a strife of giants, heside which all the 
rest were but child’s play. On the very battle-ficld, before making 
and crealing knights of those who had done him good service, 
Francis I. was pleased to have himself made knight by the hund 
of Bayard. The effect of the battle was great, in Italy primarily, 
but also throughout Europe, Tt was, at the commencemént of a 
new reign and under the impulse communicated by a young kiug, 
an event which seemed 10 be decisive and likely to remain so fyt a 
long while. Of all the sovereigns engaged in the Italian leave 
against Francis I. he who was most anxious to appear teinpdrate 
and almost neutral, namely Leo X., was precisely he who; was 
most surprised and most troubled by it. He made up his mind 
without much trouble, however, to accept accomplished facts, 
When he had been elected pope, he had said to his brother, Julian 
de’ Medici, “Enjoy we the papacy, since God hath given it ug” 
[Godiumoci il papato, poiché Dio ci ? ha datv). Hoe appeared to 
have no futher thought than how to pluck from the event tho 
advantages he could discover init. His allies all set him an example 
of resignation, On the 14th of September, the day aftor the battle, 
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the Swiss took the road back to their mountains. Francis T, 
entered Milan in triumph. Maximilian Sform took refuge in the 
eastle, and twenty days afterwards, on the 4th of October, surren- 
dered, consenting 1o retire to rance with a pension of thirty 
thousand. crowns, and the promise of being recommended for a car- 
dinal’s hat, and almost consoled for his downfull “ by the pleasure of 
beiug @livered from the insolence of the Swiss, the exactions of 
the emperor Maximilian, and the rascalitics of the Spaniards.” Negotia- 
Fifteen years afterwards, in Juuc, 1580, he died in oblivion at Paris, tons. 
Francis L. regained possession of all Milaness, adding thereto, with 
the pope’s consent, the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, which had 
been detached from it in 1512. Two treaties, one of November 7, 
1515, and the other of November 29, 1516, re-established not only 
peace Lut perpotual alliance between the king of France and the 
thirteen Swiss cantons, with stipulated conditions in detail, Whilst 
these negotiations were in progress, Francis I. and Leo X., by a 
treaty published at Viterbo on the 13th of October, proclaimed 
their hearty reconciliation. The pope guaranteed to Francis I. the 
duchy of Milan, restored to him those of Parma and Piacenza, and 
recalled his troops which were still serving against the Venetians ; 
being careful, however, to cover his concessions by means of forms 
and pretexts which gave them the character of a neccssity submitted 
to rather than that of an independent and definite engagement. 
Francis I. on his side, guaranteed 10 the pope all the possessions of 
the Church, renounced the patronage of the petty princes of tho 
ecclesiastical estate, and promised to uphold the family of Medici 
in the position it had held at Florence, since, with the king of Spain’s 
aid, in 1512, it had recovered the dominion there at tho exponse 
of the party of republicans and friends of France. 

The king of France and the pope had to discuss together ques- Franols T, 
tions far more important on bolh sides than those which had just Hanes 
béen thus sottled by their accredited agouts. In the courso of an ; 
interview they had at Bologna, Leo X, obtained of Francis an 
agreement which abolished the Praymatic Sanction, Thus sup- 
ported by the Holy See and by the Venetians, the king of France 
saw {he road to Naples once more opened bofore his troops; fox tho 
young @harles of Luxemburg, who had just succeeded in Spain to 
his grandfather Ferdinand the Catholic, waa too busy entering upon 
his inheritanco to think of disturbing any plan of Italian conquest 
which Francis I. might entertain ; but this prince preferred onjoy- 
ing his victory rather than completing it. ‘The treaty of Noyon 
gave, during a short time, repose to Europe, and allowod the two 
rivals leisure for the preparing of a far more terrible war, Francis I, 
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returned to Milan, leaving at Bologna, for the purpose of treating 
in detail the affair of the Pragmatic Sunation, his chancellor, Duprat, 
who had accompanied him during all this campaign a3 his adviser 
and negotiator. In him the king had, under the nano and guiso 
of premier magistrate of the realm, a servant whose bold and com- 
plaisant abilities he was not slow to recognize and to put in use, 
At the commencement of the war for the conquest of Milancse 
there was a want of money, and Francis I. hesitated to so soon 
impose new taxes. Duprat gave a scandalous extension to a practice 
which had been for a long while in use, but had always been 
reprobated and sometimes formally prohibited, namely, the sale of 
public appointments or offices: not only did he create a multitude 
of financial and administrative offices, the sale of which brought 
considerable sums into the treasury, but he introduced the abuse 
into the very heart of the judicial body; the tribunals were encum- 
bered by newly-created magistrates. The Estates of Languedoc 
complained in vain. The Parliament of Paris was in its tum 
attacked, and Dupvat having resolved to strike a great blow, an edict 
of January 31, 1522, created within the Parliament a fourth 
chamber composed of eighteen councillors and two presidents, all of 
fresh and, no doubt, venal appointinent, though the edict dared not 
avow as much, The registration of this iniquitous measure was 
obtained by force, and thus began to be implanted in that which 
should be the most respected and the most independent amongst 
the functions of government, namely, the administration of justice, 
not only the practice but the fundamental maxim of absolute go- 
vernment, Chancellor Duprat, if we are not mistaken, was, in the 
sixteenth century, the first chief of the French magisiracy to mako 
use of language despotic not only in fact Lut also in principle; 
he was the delegate, the organ, the representative of the king; it 
was in the name of the king himself that he affirmed tho absolute 
power of the kingship and tho absolute duty of submissssn. 
Francis I. could not have committed the negotiation with Leg, X. 
in respect of Charles VIT.’s Pragmatic Sanction to a man With 
more inclination and better adapted for the work to be accom- 
plished, - 

The Pragmatic Sanction had three principal objects :—., 

1. To uphold the liberties and the influence of the faithful in 
the government of the Church, by sanctioning their right to elect 
ministers of the Christian faith, especially parish priests and 
hishops ; 

2. To guarantee the liberties and rights of the Church herself in 
her relations with her Head, the pope, by proclaiming the necessity 
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for the regular intervention of councils and their superiority in 
regard to the pope ; 

8 To prevent or reform abuses in the relations of the papacy 
with the Stale and Church of France in tho matter of ecclesiastical 
tribute, especially as to the receipt by the pope, under the name of 
unnates, of the first year’s revenue of the different ecclesiastical 
offices ¢nd benefices, 

Tn the fifteenth century it was the general opinion in Franco, 
in State and in Church, that there was in these dispositions nothing 
more than the primitive aud traditional liberties and rights of the 
Christian Church. There was no thought of imposing upon the 
papacy any new regimen, but only of defending the old and legiti- 
mate regimen, recognized and upheld by St. Louis in the thirlcenth 
century as well as by Charles VIT, in the fifteenth. 

The popes, nevertheless, had all of them protested since the 

“days of Charles VII. against the Pragmatic Sanctiun as an. attack 
upon their rights, and had demanded ils abolition, This important 
edict, then, was still vigorous in 1415, when Francis I, afler his 
victory at Melegnano and his revonciliation with the pope, left 
chancellor Daprat at Bologna io pursue the negotiation reopened 
on that subject, The compensation, of which Leo X., on redomand- 
ing the abolition of the Pragmatic Sunction, had givon a peep to 
Francis I., could not fail to have charms for a prince go little 
serupulous, and for his still less scrupulous chancellor, The popo 
proposed that the Pragmatic, once for all abolished, should be 
replaced by a Concordat between the two sovereigns, and that 
this Concordat, whilst putting a stop to the clection of the clergy 
by the faithful, should transfer to the king tho right of nomi- 
nation to bishoprics and other great ccclesinstical offices and 
benefices, reserving to the pope the right of presentation of 
prelates nominated by the king. This, considering the condition 
of sogiety and government in the sixteenth contury, in the absence 
of peyttical and religious liberty, was to take away from the 
Chititch#ntr own oxistence and divide her between two mastors, 
without giving her, as regarded either of them, any other guarantee of 
independynce than the mere chance of their dissensions and quarrels, 

Francis I. and his chancellor saw in the proposed Concordat 
nothing but the great increment of influence it secured {o thom, 
by making all the dignitaries of the Church suppliants, at first, and 
thon, clients of the kingship. After some difficulties as 40 points 
of detail, the Concordat was concluded and signed on the 18th of 
August, 1516. Seven months afterwards it was registered, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the parliament and the university of Paris, 
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Then it was that Francis I. and his chancellor, Duprat, loudly 
proclaimed and practised the maxims of absolute power; in the 
Church, the Pragmatic Sanction was abolished ; and in the State, 
Francis 1, during a reign uf thirty-two years, did not once convoke 
the States-general, and laboured only to set up the sovereign right 
of his own sole will. The Church was despoiled of her electoxal 
autonomy ; and the magistracy, treated with haughty and silly 
impertinence, was vanquished and humiliated in the exercise of ils 
xight of remonstrance, The Concordut of 1616 was not the only, 
but it was the gravest, pact of alliance concluded between the 
papacy and the French kingship for the promotion mutually of 
absolute power. 
The death of Maximilian and the election of a new emperor were 
the proximate causes of the renewal of hostilities between Francis I. 
and Charles V.; both these princes were candidates ; and by be- 
stowing the imperial crown upon the latter, there is no doubt that 
the electors adupted the safest course; but in doing so they gave the 
signal for a struggle of the mos’ lesperate and protracted character. 
Charles V. Whatever pains were taken by Francis I, to keep up a good 
dona appearance after this heavy reverse, his mortification was profound 
* and he thought of nothing but getting his revenge. He flattered 
himself he would find something of the sort in a solemn interview 
and. an. appearance of alliance with Henry VIII, king of England, 
who had, like himself, just undergone in the election to the 
empire a less flagrant but an analogous reverse. It had already, 
in the previous year and on the occasion of a treaty concluded 
between the two kings for the restitution of Tournai to France, 
been settled that they should meet before long in token of recon- 
ciliation. The interview took place on the 31st of May, 1520, 
between Ardres and Guines, in Picardy; it has remained oele- 
brated in history far more for its royal pomp, and for the persgnal 
incidents which were connected with it, than for its political résults, 
The Field It was called The Field of the Cloth of Gold; and the fe tiers 
ele who attended the two sovercigns felt bound to almost rival them 
in sumptuousness, “insomuch,” says the contemporary Martin du 
Bellay, “that many bore thither their mills, their forests, and 
their meadows on their backs.” The two kings signed a treaty 
whereby the dauphin of France was to marry Princess Mary, only 
daughter at that time of Henry VIII, to whom Francis I. wnder- 
took to pay annually a sum of 100,000 livres [2,800,000 francs or 
£112,000 in the money of our day] until the marriage was cele- 
brated, which would not be for some time yet, as the English 
princess was only four years old. 
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Having left the Held of Cluth of Gold fur Amboiso, lis favourite Henry VIN 
residence, Francis I. discovered that Henry VILL. » instead of ou v. 
returning direct to England, had gone, on the 10th of July, to 
Grayelines in Flanders, to pay a visit to Charles V., who had 
afterwards accompanied him to Calais. The two sovercigns had 
spent three days there, and Charles V., on separating from the king 
of England, had commissioned him to regulate, as arbiter, all 
difficulties that might avise betweon himself and the king of 
France. Assuredly nothing was less calculated 10 inspire Francis I, 
with confidence in the results of his mecting with Henry VIII. and 
of their mutual courtesies. Though he desired to avoid tho 
appearance of taking the initiative in war, he sought every occasion 
and pretext for recommencing it; and it was not long before he 
found them in the Low Countries, in Navarre, and in Italy. A 
trial was made of Henry VIII.’s mediation and of a conference at 
Calais; and a discussion was raised touching the legitimate nature 
of the protection afforded by the two rival sovereigns to their petiy 
allies. But the real fact was that Francis I, had a reverse to make 
up for and a passion to gratify ; and the struggle recommenced in 
April, 1521, in the Low Countries. The campaign opened in the 
north, to the advantage of France, by the capturo of Tlesdin ; 
Admiral Bonnivet, who had the command on tho frontier of 
Spain, reduced some small forts of Biseay and the fortress of Font- 
avabia; and Marshal de Lautree, governor of Milaness, had ordors 
to seb out at once to go and defend it against the Spaniards and 
Imperialisis who were concentrating for its invasion, 

Lautrec was but little adapted for this important commission. 
He had been made governor of Milaness in August, 1516, to 
replace the constable de Bourbon, whoso recall 10 Franco the rautreo, 
queen-mother, Louise of Savoy, har desired and stimulated. Lau- 
trec had succeeded ill in his government, Te was active and 
braye, but he was harsh, haughty, jealous, imporious, and grasping ; 
and hd had embroiled himself with most of the Milangse lords, 
amongst others with the veteran J. J. Trivulzio, who, under 
Charles VITI, and Louis XIL, had done France such great service 
in Italy. When he set out 10 go and take the command in Italy, 
he found himself at the head of an army numerous indeed, but 
badly equipped, badly paid, and at grips with Prosper Colonna, the 
most able amongst the chiefs of the coalition formed at this 
juncture between Charles V, and Pope Leo X. against the French. 
Lautrec did not succeed in preventing Milan from falling into the 
hands of the Imporialists, and, after an uncertain campaign of 
some months’ duration, he lost at La Bicocca, near Monza, on the 
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27th of April, 1522, a battle, which left in the power of Francis I, 
in Lombardy, only the citadcls of Milan, Cremona, and Novara. 
The funds for the payment of the army had been sent, but Louis 
of Savoy had kept them back out of hatred for Lautrec’s sister, the 
Duchess of Chateaubriand, who, at that time, was all powerful over 
the mind of Francis 1, The king then allowed the surintendant 
Semblangay, who was accused of that crime, to perish on the gallows. 
The same princess drove by her injustice and partiality the 
Constable de Bourbon to enter upon a plot against the safety of 
the State. As M. Michelet remarks, the very existence of France 
as a kingdom was endangered by this conspiracy. Bourbon had 
promised Charles V. that he would attack Burgundy as soon as 
Francis I. had ciossed. the Alps, and so bring about the rebellion of 
five provinces which he believed were entirely at his discretion ; 
the kingdom of Provence was to be re-established on his behalf, 
and France, divided between Spain and England, would have lost 
for ever ils political importance. 

According to what appears, Bourbon had harboured a design of 
commencing his enterprise with a very bold stroke. Being 
informed that Francis I was preparing to go in peison and wage 
war upon Italy, he had resolved to carry him off on the road to 
Lyons, and, when once he had the king in his hands, he Aattered 
himself he would do as he pleased with the kingdom. If his 
attompt were unsuccessful, he would bide his time until Trancis I. 
was engaged in Milaness, Charles V. had entered Guionne and 
Tlenry VIIT. was in Picardy ; he would then assomble a thousand 
men-at-arms, six thousand foot and twelve thousand Janzknechts, 
and would make for the Alps, to cut the king off from any com- 
munication with France, This plan rested upon the assumption 
that the king would, as he had announced, leave the constable in 
France with an honourable title and an apparent share in the 
government of the kingdom, though really isolated and debarred. 
from action. But Francis had full cognizance of the details of 
the conspiracy through two Norman gentlemen whom the constable 
had imprudently tried to get to join in it, and who, not content 
with refusing, had revealed the matter at confession 1o the bishop 
of Lisieux, who had lost no time in giving information to sire de 
Brézé, grand seneschal of Normandy, Brézé at onco reported it to 
the king. Under such grave and urgent cirewmslancos, Francis I, 
behaved on the one hand with more prudence and efficiency than 
he had yet displayed, and on the other with his usual levity and 
indulgence towards his favourites. Abandoning his expedition in 
person into Italy, he first concerned himsclf for that internal 
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geeurity of his kingdom, which was threatened on the east and 
north by the Imperialisis and the English, and on the south by the 
Spaniards, all united in considerable force and already in motion. 
Francis opposed to them in the east and north the young Count 
Claude of Guise, the first celebrity amongst his celebrated race, 
the veteran Louis de la Trémoille, the most tried of all his 
watriovs, and the duke of Vendéme, head of the younger branch 
of the Ifouse of Bourbon, Into the south he sont Marshal de 
Lautrec, who was more brave than successful, but of proved fidelity. Northern 
All these captains acquitted themselves honowrably. Claude of ey tits 
Gnise defeated a body of twelve thousand lauzknechts who had vnise and 
already penctrated into Champagne; he hurled them back into te Trémo~ 
Lorraine and dispersed them beneath the walls of the little town 
of Neufchiteau, where tho princesses and ladies of Lorraine, 
showing themselves at the windows, looked on and applauded 
their discomfiture, La Trémoille’s only forces were very inferior to 
the thirty-five thousand Imperialists or English who had entered 
Picardy ; but he managed to make of his small gaxrigons such 
prompt and skilful use that the invaders were unable to gat hold 
of a single place, and advanced somewhat heedlessly to the very 
banks of the Oise, whence the alarm spread rapidly to Paris. The 
duke of Vendéme, whom the king at onco despatched thithor 
with a small body of men-at-arins, marched night and day to the 
assistance of the Parisians, harangued the parliament and JTdtel 
de Ville vehemently on the conspiracy of the coustable de Bourbon, 
and succeeded go well in reassuring them, that companies of the city- 
iilitia eagerly joined his troops, and the foreigners, in dread of 
finding themselves hemmed in, judged it prudent to fall hack, 
leaving Picardy in a state of equal irritation and devastation, In 
the south, Lautree, afier having made head for three days and 
three nights against the attacks of a Spanish army which had 
erossed the Pyrenees under the orders of the constable of Castille, 
forced it to raise the sioge and beat a retreat. Everywhere, in the 
provinces as well as al the court, the feudal nobility, chiefiains and 
simple gentlemen, remained faithful to the king; the’ magistrates 
and the people supported the military ; it was the whole nation that 
rose against one great lord, who, for his own purposes, was making 
alliance with foreigners against the king and the country. 

In respect of Italy, Francis I. was Jess wise and less successful, aa 
Not only did he persist in the stereotyped madness of the conquest * 
of Milaness and the kingdom of Naples, but abandoning for the 
moment the prosecution of it in person, he entrusted “it to his 
favourite, Admiral Bonnivet, a brave soldier, allernatoly rash and 
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backward, presumptuous and irresolute, who had already lost credit 
by the mistakes he had committed, and the reverses he hai experi- 
enceil in that arena. The campaign of 1524 in Ttaly, brilliant as 
was its beginning, what with the number and the fine appearance 
Compaign of the troops under Donnivet’s orders, was, ag it went on, nothing 
es pa of but a series of hesitations, contradictory movements, blunders, and 
theFrench. checks, which the army itself set down to its general’s a&count. 
The situation of the French army before Milan was now becoming 
more and more, not insecure only, but critical, Bonnivet considered 
it his duty to abandon it and fall back towards Piedmont, where 
he reckoned upon finding a corps of five thousand Swiss who were 
coming to support their compatriots engaged in the service of France, 
Near Romagnano, on the banks of the Sesia, the retreat was hotly 
pressed by the impenal army, the command of which had been 
ultumately given by Charles V. to the constable de Bourbon, with 
whom were associated the viceroy of Naples, Charles de Lannoy, 
and Ferdinand d’Avalos, marquis of Pescara, the most able amongst 
the Neapolitan officers. On the 30th of April, 1524, some disorder 
took place in the retreat of the French; and Bonnivet, being 
severely wounded, had to give up the command to the count of 
St. Pol and to Chevalier Bayard. Bayard, last as well ag firat in 
the fight, according to his custom, charged at tho head of some 
men-at-arms upon the Imperialists who were pressing the French 
Death of too closely, when he was himself struck by a shot from an arquebus, 
(agai 20 which shattered his reins. “Jesus, my God,” he cried, “I am 
pre’): dead !” We then took his sword by the handle, and kissed the 
cross-hilt of it as the sign of the cross, saying aloud as he did so: 
“ Have pity on me, O God, aceording to Thy yreat mercy” (Atiserere 
mei, Dens, secundum maynum misericordiam tuan), The constable 
de Bourbon, being informed of his wound, came to him, saying, 
“ Bayard, my friend, T am sore distressed at your mishap : there is 
nothing for it but patience ; give not way to melancholy; I will 
send in quest of the best surgeons in this country, and, by God’s 
help, you will soon be healed.” “My lord,” answered Bayard, “there 
is no pity for me ; Idie, having done my duty; but I have pity for 
you, to see you serving against your king, your country, and your 
oath.” Bourbon withdrew without a word. 
The French army continued iis vetreat, under the orders of the 
count of St. Pol, and re-entered France by way of Suza and Brian- 
gon. It was Francis I.’s third time of losing Milaness. Charles V., 
enchanted at the nows, wrote on the 24th of May to Honry VITL : 
“T koop you advertised of the good opportunity it has pleased God 
to offer us of giving a full account of our common enemy. I pray 
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you to carry into effect on your side that which you and T have for 

i long while desired, wherein I for my part will exert myself with 

all my might. According to -a plan settled by him with Henry 

VIIL and Charles V., Bourbon entered Provence on tho 7th of July, ap. ygae 
1524, at the head of an anny of eighteen thousand men, which was Bourbon 
to be joined before long by six or seven thousand more. Ifo had alsin 
no difficulty in occupying Antibes, Iidjus, Draguignan, Brignoles, 

and even Aix; and he already began to assuinc the title of count 

of Provence, whilst preparing for a rapil march along hy the Rhone 

and a rush upon Lyons, the chief aim of tho campaign ; but the 
Spanish generals whom Charles V. had associated with him, and 
amongst others the most eminent of them, the marquis of Pescara, 
peremptorily insisted that, according to their master’s order, he 
should besiege and take Marseilles. Charles V. cared more for the 

coasts of the Mediterranean than for those of the Channel ; he flat- 

tered himself that he would make of Marseilles a southern Colais, 

which should connect Germany and Spain, and secure their com- 
munications, political and commercial Bourbon objected and 
rosisted ; it was the abandonment of his general plan for this war, 

and a painful proof how powerless ho was against the wishes of the 

two sovereigns of whom he was only the tool, although théy called 

him their ally. Being forced to yield, he began the siege of Mar. 

seilles on the 19th of August. Tho place, though but slightly 
fortified and ill supplicd, made an cnergetic resistance; the name 

and the presence of Bourbon at the head of tho besiegers excited 
patriotism ; the burgesses tuned soldiers; the cannon of the 
besiegers laid open their walls, but they threw up a second line, an 
earthen rampart, called the lactes’ rampart, because all the women 

in the city had worked at it, The sicge was protracted ; the rein- 
forcements expected by Bourbon did not arrive; a shot from 
Marseilles penetrated into Pescara’s tent, and killed his almoner 

and two of his gentlemon, Bourhon rushed up. “Don’t you seo?” 

said Pescara to him ironically ; “hore are the keys sent to you by 

the timid consuls of Marseilles.” Bourbon resolved to attempb an 
assault ; the lanzknechts and the Italians refused ; Bourbon asked 
Pescara for his Spaniards, but Pescara would only consent on 
condition that the breach was reconncilred afresh, Seven soldiers 

were told off for this duty; four were killed and the other three 
returned wounded, reporting that between the open breach and the 
intrenchment extended a large ditch filled with fireworks and de. Defeated 
fended by several batteries. The assembled general officers looked before .... 
af one another in silence. “ Well, gentlemen,” said Pescara,,! pou Marseilles 
see that the folks of Marseilles keep a table well spread for our 
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reception; if you like to go and sup in paradise, you are your own 

masters so far; as for me, who have no desire to go thither just 

yet, I am off. But belisve me,” he added seriously, “ we had best 

return to Milaness ; we have left that country without a soldiar ; 

we might possibly find our return cut off.” Whereupon Pescara 

got up and went out; and the majority of tho officers followed 

him. Bourbon yemained almost alone, divided between anger and 

‘shame. Almost as he quitted this scene he heard that Francis I. 

was advancing towards Provence with an army. The king had 

suddenly decided to go to the succour of Marseilles, which was 

making so good a defence. Nothing could be a bitterer pill for 

Bourbon than to retire before Francis I., whom he had but lately 

promised to dethrone ; but his position condemned him to suffer 

every thing, without allowing him the least hesitation; and on the 

Thesiegeof 28th of September, 1524, he raised the siege of Marseilles and 

eeterig yesumed the road to Italy, harassed even beyond Toulon, by the 

(Sept, 28), French advance-guard, eager in its pursuit of the traitor even more 
than of the enemy. 

Afisr Bourbon’s precipitate retreat, the position of Francis I, 
was a good one. He had triumphed over conspiracy and invasion ; 
the conspiracy had not been catching, and the invasion had failed 
on all the frontiers, If the king, in security within his kingdom, 
had confined himself to it, whilst applying himself to the task of 
governing it well, he would have obtained all the strength he 
required to make himself feared and deferred to abroad, Fora 
while he seemed to have entertained this design: on the 25th of 
September, 1523, he published an important ordinance for the 
repression of disorderliness and outrages on the part of the soldiery 
in France itself; and, on the 28th of December following, a regu- 
lation as to the administration of finances established a control 

Financial OVer the various exchequer-officers, and announced the king's 

regula- intention of putting some limits to his personal expenses, “ not 

i including, however,” said he, “the ordinary run of our little 
necessities and pleasures,” This singular reservation was the 
faithful exponent of his character ; he was licentious at home and 
adventurous abroad, being swayed by his coarse passions and his war- 
like fancies. When Bourbon and the imperial army had evacuated 
Provence, the king loudly proclaimed his purpose of pursuing them 
into Italy, and of once more going forth to the conquest of 
Milaness, and perhaps also of the kingdom of Naples, that incurable . 
craze of French kings in the sixteenth century, In vain did his. 
most experienced warriors, La Trémoille and Chabannes, exert 
themselves to divert him from such a campaign, for which he was 
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not prepared ; in vain did his mother horself write to him, begging 
him to wait and sea her, for that she had important matters to 
impart to him. He answered by sending her the ordinance which 
conferred upon her the regency during his absence; and, at the 
end of October, 1624, he had crossed the Alps, anxious to go and 
risk in Milaness the stake he had just won in Provence against 
Charles V, 

Avriving speedily in front of Milan, he there found the imperial 
army which had retired before him ; there was a fight in one of the 
outskirts ; but Bourbon recognized the impossibility of maintaining yyanois 1, 
a siege in a town of which the fortifications were in ruins, and with invades 
(lisheartened troops. On the line of march which they had ptwsued, raed ey, 
from Lodi to Milan, there was nothing to be seen but cuirasses, (October). 
arquebuses tossed hither and thither, dead horses, and men dying 
of fatigue and scarcely able to drag themselves along. Bourbon 
evacuated Milan and, taking a resolution as bold as it was singular, 
abruptly abandoned, so far as he was personally concerned, that 
defeated and disorganized army, to go and seek for and reorganize 
another ata distance. Francis I.’s veteran generals, Marshals la 
Trémoille and Chabannes, had advised him to pursue without 
pause the beaten and disorganized imperial army, but Admiral 
Bonnivet, “whose counsel the king made use of more than of 
any other,” says Du Bellay, pressed Francis 1. to make himself 
master, before every thing, of the principal strong places in Lom- 
hardy, especially of Pavia, the second city in the duchy of Milan, 
Francis followed this counsel, and on the 26th of August, 1524, 
iwonty days after setting out from Aix in Provence, ho appeared pi tte of 
with his army in front of Pavia, On loarning this resolution, Pavia 
Pescara joyously exclaimed, “ We were vanquished; a little while (Oct 28). 
and we shall be vanquishers.” ‘Pavia had for governor a Spanish 
veteran, Antony de Leyva, who had distinguished himself at the 
battle of Ravenna, in 1612, by his vigilance and indomitable 
tenacity: and he held out for nearly four months, first against 
assaults and then against investment by the Frencharmy. Francis I, 
decided to accept battle as soon as it should be offered him. The 
imporial leaders, at a council held on the 23rd of February, deter. 
mined to offer it next day. ’ 

The two armies were of pretty equal strength: they had each 
from twenty to five and twenty thousand infantry, French, 
Germans, Spaniards, lanzkpechts, and Swiss. Fkancis I, had the 
advantage in artillery and in heavy cavalry, called at that time the 
gendarmerie, that is to say, the corps of men-at-arms in. hedvy 
armour with thet servants; but his troops were inferior in 
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effectives to the Imperialists, and Charles V.’s two generals, 
Bourbon and Pescara, were, as men of war, far superior to 
Francis I, and his favourite Bonnivet. After a desperate strugyle 
the French were defeated; the gendarmerie gave way, and the 
Gorman lanzknechts cut to pieces the Swiss auxiliaries. One of 
Bourbon’s most intimate confidants, the lord of Pompérant, who, 
in 1523, had accompanied the constable in his flight throngh 
France, came up at this critical moment, recognized the king, 
and, beating off the soldiers with his sword, ranged himself at the 
king’s side, represented to him the necessity of yielding, and pressed 
him to snrrender to the duke of Bourbon, who was not far off! 
“No,” said the king, “rather dio than pledge my faith to o traitor ; 
where is the viceroy of Naples?” It took some time to find 
Lannoy; but at last he arrivod and put one knee on the ground 
before Francis L., who handed his sword to him. Lannoy took 
it with marks of the most profound respect, and immediately 
Francis I. gave him another, ‘The battle was over, and Francis I. was 
Thecieg: te Chavles V.’s prisoner, 

“Ie had shown himself an imprudent and unskilful general, but 
at the same time a hero. His conquerors, both officers and privates, 
could not help, whilst they secured his person, showing their admi- 
ration for him. When he sat down to table, after having had his 
wounds, which were slight, attended to, Bourbon approached him 
respectfully and presented him with a dinner-napkin ; and the king 
took it without embarrassment, and with frigid and curt politeness, 
Tle next lay granted him an interview, ab which an accommodation 
took place with due formalities on both sides, but nothing more. 
Francis asked to be excused from entering Pavia, that he might not be 
a gazing-stock ina town that he had so nearly taken. He was, 
accorlingly, conducted to Pizzighitione, a little fortress between 
Milan and Cremona. Ho wrote thence two letters, one to his 
mother the regent, and the other to Charles V., which are here 
given word for word, because they so well depict his character and 
the state of his mind in his hour of calamity :— 

ert a “1 To the regent of Frunce: Madame, that you may know how 
mother, Stands the rest of my misfurtune : there 18 nothing tn the world laft to 
me but honour and my life, which is sufe, And in order that, in 

your adversity, this news might bring you some little comfort, I 

prayed for permission to write you this lottery, which wag readily 

granted me; entreating you, in the exercise of your accustomed 
prudence, to be pleased not to do any thing rash, for I have hope 

after all that God will not forsake me, Commending to you my 

children your grandchildren, and entreating you to give the bearer 
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a free passage, going and returning, to Spain, for he is going to the 
emperor to learn how it is his pleasure that I should be treatod.” 

2. “To the Emperor Charles V.: If liberty had been sooner nd to the 
granted me by my cousin the viceroy, I should not have delayed emperor. 
so long to do my duty towards you, according as the time and 
circumstances in which I am placed require; having no other 
comfort under my misfortune than  relianco on your goodness, 
which, If it so please, shall employ the results of victory with 
honourableness towards me ; having steadfast hope that your virtue 
would not willingly constrain me to anything that was not honour- 
able; entreating you to consult your own leart as to what you 
shall be pleased to do with me; fecling sure that the will of a 
prince such as you are cannot be coupled with aught but honour 
and magnanimity. Wherefore, if it please you to have so much 
honourable pity as to answer for the safety which a captive king 
of France deserves to find, whom there is a desire to render friendly 
and not desperate, you may be sure of oblaining an acquisition 
instead of a useless prisoner, and of making a king of Franco your 
slave for ever.” . 

The former of these two letters has had its native hue somewhat 
altered in the majority of histories, in whic ithas been compressed 
into those eloquent words, “ All is lost save honour.” The second 
needs no comment to make apparent what it lacks of kingly pride 
and personal dignity. Beneath the warrior’s heroism there was in 
the qualities of Francis I. more of what is outwardly brilliant and 
winning than of real strength and solidity. 

Taken prisonor to Spain, the unfortunate monarch was restored to Tyeaty of 
liberty only on conditions of his signing the treaty of Madrid, by Madrid. 
which he abandoned Italy, Burgundy, Artois, I"landers, besides 
restoring to the constable of Bourbon his confiscated estates, Ho 
likewise promised to marry the sister of Charles V., and gave both 
his sons as hostages. ; 

On becoming king again he fell under the dominion of three 
personal sentiments, which exercised a decisive influence upon his 
conduct and, consequently, upon the destiny of France: joy at his 

f liberation, a thirsting for revenge, we will not say for vengeance 
to be wheaked on Charles V., and the burden of the engagement 
he had contracted at Madrid in order to recover his liberty, alter. 
nately swayed him, The envoys of Charles V., with Lannoy, the Mooting at 
viceroy of Naples at their head, went to Cognac to demand execu. Cognag, 
tion of the treaty of Madrid. Trancis waited, ere he gave them 
an answer, for the arrival of the delegates from the estates of Bit 
gundy, whom he had summoned to have their opinion as to thé 
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The dele- Cossion of the duchy, These delegates, meeting ab Cognac in June, 
gates from 1527, formally repudiated the cession, being apposed, they sail, to 
ae the laws of the kingdom, to the righ's of the king, who could not 
the cession by his sole authority alienate any portion of his dominions, and to 
ae his coronation-oath, which superseded his oaths made at Madrid, 
% Francis invited the envoys of Charles V. to a solemn meeting of 

his court and council present at Cognac, at which tho delegates 

from Burgundy repeated their protest. Whilst availing himself of 

this declaration as an insurmountable obstacle to the complete exe- 

eution. of the treaty of Madrid, Francis offered to give two million 

crowns for the redemption of Burgundy, and to observe the other 
arrangements of the treaty, including the relinquishment of Italy 

and his marriage with the sister of Charles V. Charles formally 

rejected this proposal, and required of him to keep his oath, 

However determined he was, at bottom, to elude thie strict exe. 

cution of the treaty of Madrid, Francis was anxious to rebut the 

charge of perjury by shifting the responsibility on to the shoulclers 

of the people themselves and their representatives, IIe did nob 

A.D, 1527, like to summon the states-general of the Kingdom and recognize 
orev thd their right as well as their power ; but, after the meeting at Cognac, 
mentin he went to Paris, and, on the 12th of December, 1527, the parlia- 
Paris, = ment met in state with the adjunct of the princes of the blood, a 
great number of cardinals, bishops, noblemen, deputics from the 
parliaments of Toulouse, Bordeaux, Roucn, Dijon, Grenoble and 

Aix, and the municipal body of Paris. In presence of this assem- 

bly the king went over the history of his reign, his oxpeditions in 

Ttaly, his alternate successes and reverses and his captivity, ‘If 

my subjects have suffered,” he said, “ I have suffered with them.” 

He then caused to be read the letters patent wheroby be had abidi- 

cated and transferred the crown to his son the dauphin, devoting 

himself to captivity for ever, He explained the present condition 
of the finances, and what he could furnish for the ransom of hig 

sons detained as hostages ; and he ended by offering to roturn as a 

prisoner to Spain if no other way could be found out of a difficult 

position, for he acknowlolged having given his word, adding, 

however, that he hatl thought it pledged him to nothing, since it 

had not been given freely. ae 

This last argument was of no value morally or diplomatically; but 

in his bearing and his language Francis I. displayed grandeur and 

emotion. Theassembly also showed emotion; they were four days 
deliberating ; with some shght diversity of form the various bodies 

present came to the same conclusion ; and, on the 16th of December, 

1527, the parliament decided that the king was not bound either 
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to return to Spain or to execute, as to that matter, the treaty of 
Madrid, and that he might with full sanetion and justice lovy on his 
sulyecis two millions of crowns for the ransem of his sons and the 
abher reyurrements of the State, 

Before inviting such manifestations Francis T, had taken measures 
to jnevent them from being in vain, As early as the 22nd of May, A.D, 1526 
1526, whilst he was still deliborating with his court and parliament oe ores 
as to how he should behave towards Charles V, touching the treaty ee 
of Madrid, Francis I. entered into the Holy Leaguo with the pope, 
the Vewetians and the duke of Milan for the independence of Italy ; 
and on the 8th of August following Francis I. and Denry VIII. 
undertook, by a special treaty, to give no assistanco one against the 
other to Charles V., and Tfenry VITL promised 1o exert all his 
efforts to get Francis I.’s two sons, left as lostages in Spain, set at 
liberty. Thus the war between Francis I, and Charles V., after 
fifteen months’ suspenrion, resumed its course. 

It lasted three years in Italy, from 1526 to 1529, without inter- 1626-1520 
ruption, but also without result; ib wasone of those wars which Kael 
axe prolonged from a difficulty of living in peaco rather than from 
any serious intention, on cither side, of pursuing a clear and definite 
object. The chief events counected with this period are the syste. 
matic pillage of Itely by a lawless soldiery led on by Leyva, 
Bourbon and the Lutheran George Frondsborg, who wore habitually 
round his neck a gold chain, destined, he said, to strangle tho pope. 
Bourbon was killed whilst leading on that rabble to tho storming 
of Rome; the captivity of the pope and the horrors of which the 
eternal city was the scene, excited univorsal indignation, and 
Francis I, thought the moment favourable 40 march into Tlaly 
troops which, a few months before, would have saved both Rome 
and Milan. Hampered for want of moncy, Lautree could do 
nothing, and the plague moreovor decimated his army. Nothing, 
‘however, would have been lost if the communications butweon Italy 
and France had remained open, But Francis committed the signal 
blagder of offending the Genoese Doria, who wag admiral of the 
Frorigh, fleet and who was considered as the first sailor of the ago, 

The éngagemont of that forcigner had just terminated, and, of 
course, instead of renewing it, Doria employed against France his 
influence and his personal, courage, Charles having accused the 
king of France of treachery, the Jaiter, in his turn, called his rival 
a liar, challenged him to single combat, and allowed him the choide 
of weapons, ‘But the era of great nations and great contests wad 
beginning, and one is inclined to believe that Francis I. atid Charles 
V. were themselves aware that their mutual challenges would not 
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come to any personal encounter. The war which continued hetweon 
them in Italy was not much more serious or decisive ; both sides 
were weary of it, and neither one nor the other of the two sovereigns 
espied any great chances of success. The French army was wasting 
itself, in the kingdom of Naples, upon petty inconclusive ongago- 
ments ; ifs commander, Lautrec, died of the plague on the Ldth af 
Angust, 1528; a desire for peace became day by day strongur ; it 
was made, first of all, at Barcelona, on the 20th of June, 1529, 
between Charles V. and Pope Clement VII, ; and tlion a conference 
was opened at Cambrai for the purpose of bringing it about between 
Charles V. and Francis I. likewise. Two womon, Francis I.’s 
mother and Charles V.’s aunt, Louise of Savoy and Margaret of 
Austria, had the real negotiation of it, and it was called accordingly 
the ladies’ peace. Though morally different and of very unequal 
worth, they both had minds of a rare order and trained to recognize 
political necessities and not to attempt any but possible successes. 
They did not long survive their work: Margaret of Austria died on 
the Ist of December, 1530, and Louise of Savoy on the 22nd of 
September, 1531, All the great political actors seemed hurrying 
away from the stage, as if the drama were approaching its end. 
Pope Clement VII. died on the 26th of September, 1534. He was 
a man of sense and moderation ; he tried to restore to Italy her 
independence, but he forgot that a moderate policy is, above all, 
that which requixes most energy and perseverance, These two 
qualities he lacked totally ; he oscillated from one camp to the 
other without ever having any real influence anywhere. A little 
before his death he made France a fatal present; for, on the 28th 
of October, 1533, he married his niece Catherine de’ Medici to 
Francis I.’s second son, Prince Henry of Valois, who by the «death 
of his elder brother, the dauphin Francis, soon afterwards became 
heir to the throne. The chancellor, Anthony Duprat, too, the 
most considerable up to that time amongst the advisers of Francis L., 
died on the 9th of July, 1535, In the oivil as well as in the 
military class, for his government as well as for his armies, Francis I. 
had, at this timé, to look out for new servants. 

The Uadies’ peace, concluded at Cambrai in 1529, lasted up to 
1536 ; incessantly troubled, however, by far from pacific symptoms, 
proceedings, and preparations, In October, 1532, Francis I. had, 


a at Calais, an interview with Henry VIII,, at which they contracted 


’ 


a private alliance and undertook “to raise between them an army 
of 80,000 men to resist the Turk, as true zealots for the good of 
Christendom.” The Turks, in fact, under their great sultan 
Soliman IT., were constantly threatening and invading eastern 
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Europe. Charles V., as emperor of Germany, was far more exposed 
to their attacks and far more seriously disquieted by them than 
Francis I, and Henry VIL were; but the peril that hung over 
him in the East urged him on at the same time to a further deve. 
lopment of ambition and strength; in order to defend eastern 
Europe against the Turks, he required to be dominant in westorn 
Europe; and in that very part of Europe a large portion of the 
population were disposed to wish for his success, for they required 
it for their own security. 

In 1536 all the combustibles of war exploded ; in the month of A.D. 1536, 

February, a French army entered Piedmont and occupied Turin , pee 
and, in the month of July, Charles V. in person entered Provence by 
at the head of 50,000 men. Anne de Montmorency, having Shatles V. 
received orders to defend southern France, began by laying it 
waste in order that the enemy might not be able to live in it; 
officers had orders to go everywhere and ‘ break up the bake-houses 
and mills, burn the wheat and forage, pierce the wine-casks and 
ruin the wells by throwing the wheat into them io spoil tho water.” 
In certain places the inhabitants resisted the soldiers charged with 
this duty; elsewhere, from patriotism, they themselves set fire to 
their corn-ricks and pierced their casks. Montimoroncy made up. 
his mind to defend, on the whole coast of Provence, only Marseillos 
and Arles; he pulled down the ramparis of the other towns, which 
were left exposed to the enemy. For two months Charles V, 
prosecuted this campaign without a fight, marching through the 
whole of Provence an army which fatigno, shortness of provisions, 
sickness and ambuscades wore decimating ingloriously, At last ha 
decided upon retreating. 

On returning from his sorry expedition, Charles V. learned that 
those of his lieutenants whom he had charged with the conduob of 
a similar invasion in the north of France, in Picardy, had met with 
no greater success than he himself in Provence. Qucen Mary of 
Hungary, his sister and deputy in the government of the Low 
Countries, advised a local truce ; his other sister, Eleanor, the queen 
of France, was of the same opinion; Francis I. adopted it; and tho 
truce in the north was signed for a period of threo months. 
Montmorency signed a similar one for Piedmont, It was agreed 
that negotiations for a peace should be opened at Locate, in 
Roussillon, and that, {o pursac thom, Francis should go and take, 
ip his quarters at Montpellier aud Charles V. at Barcelona. Popo 
* Paul ITI, (Alexander Farnogo), who, on tho 18th of Octobor, 1534, 
had succeeded Clement VII, came forward as mediator, Ono Iaterview 


month afterwards, Charles and Francis mot at Aighes-Mortés, and none - 
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these two princes who had treated one another in so insulting a 
manner, exchanged protestations uf the warmest friendship, The 
peace lasted six years. 

Francis I. was not willing to positively renounce his Italian 
conquests, and Charles V. was not willing to really give them up 
to him. Milaness was still, in Italy, the principal object of 
their mutual ambition Navarre, in the south-cast of Fyance, 
and the Low Countries in the north, gave occasion for incessantly 
renewed disputes between them. Tho two sovereigns souglil 
for combinations which would allow them to make, one to 
the other, the desired concessions, whilst still preserving pretexts 
for, and chances of, recovering them. Divers projects of marriage 
between their children or near relatives were advanced with that 
object, but nothing came of them; and, after two years and a 
half of abortive negotiations, another great war, the fourth, broke 
out between Francis I, and Charles V., for the same causes and 
with the same by-ends as ever, It Jasted two years, from 1542 to 
15 41, with alternations of success and reverse on either side, and 
several diplomatic attempts to embroil in it the different European 
powers. Francis I. concluded an alliance in 1543 with Sultan 

rare Soliman IL, and, in concert with French vessels, the vessels of the 
between irate Barbarossa cruised about and made attacks upon the shores 
Francis I. of the Mediterranean. On the other hand, on the llth of 
aieeaen February, 1543, Charles V, and Ilenry VIII, king of England, 
concluded an alliance against Vrancis I. and the Turks, ‘The 
ungueccess which had attended the grand expedition conducted by 
Charles V. personally in 1541, with tho view of attacking Bar- 
barossa and the Mussulmans in Algiers itself, had opened his eyes 
to all the difficulty of such enterprises, and he wished to secure 
tho co-operation of a great maritime power before engaging therbitt 
afresh. Jo at the same time convoked a German diet at Spires in 
order to mako a strong demonstration against the alliance between 
Francis I, and the Turks, and to claim the support of Germany in 
the name of Christendom. Ambassadoys from tho duke of Savoy 
and the king of Denmark appeared in support of the propositions 
and demands of Charles V. The diet did not separate until it had 
voted 24,000 foot and 4000 horse to be employed against France, 
and had forbidden Germans, under severe penalties, to take service 
with Francis I, In 1544 the war thus lecame almost European, 
and in the early days of April two armies were concentrated in 
A.D, 1544. Piedmont, near the little town of Coresole, the Spanish 20,000 
poh slrong and the French 19,000; the former under tho orders of the 
marquis del Guasto, the latier audee those of the cuunt d’Eughien ; 
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both ready to deliver a battle which was, according to one side, to 
preserve Europe from the despotic sway of a single master, and, 
accoriling to the other, to protect Europe against a fresh invasion 
of Mussulmans. 
The battle was bravely disputed and for some time indecisive, 

even in the opinion of the anxious Count D’Enghien, who was for 

a while*in an awkward predicament; but the ardour of the Gascons 
and tho firmness of the Swiss prevailed, and the French army was 
victorious, This success, however, had not the results that might 
have been expected. The war continued; Charles V. transferred The Ger- 
his principal offorts therein to the north, on the frontiers of the ee 
Low Countries and France, having concluded an alliance with ate 
Henry VIII. for acting in concert and on the offensive. Champagne France. 
and Picardy were simultaneously invaded by the Germans and the 

English ; Henry VITI. took Boulogne; Charles V. advanced as 

far as ChAteau-Thierry and threatened Paris. Great was the con- 
steiation there; Francis I. hurried up from Fontainebleau and 

rode about the streets, accompanied by the duke of Guise and 
everywhere saying, “tf I cannot keep you from fear, I will keep 

you from harm.” “ My God,” he had exclaimed as he started from 
Fontainebleau, “how dear Thou sellesi me my kingdom!” The 

people recovered conrage and confidence; they rose in a body; 

40,000 armed militiamen defiled, it is said, before the king. The 

army arrived by forced marches, and took post between Paris and 
Chateau-Thierry. Charlos V. was uot rash ; ho fell back to Crespy 

in Laonness, some few leagues from his Low Countries. Negotia- 

tions were opened ; and Francis I., fearing lest Henry VIIL, being 

master of Boulogno, should come and join Charles V., ordered his 
negotiator, Admiral d'Annebaut, to accept the omperor’s offers, 

“for fear lest he should riso higher in his demands whon he know 

that Boulogne was in the hands of the king of England.” ‘The 
demands were hard, but a little less so than those made in 1540; 

Charles V. yielded on some special points, being possessed beyond 
everything with the desire of securing Francis I.’s co-operation in 
the two great contests he was maintaining, against tho Turks in 

eastern Europe and against the Protestants in Germany. Francis I. 
conceded everything in respect of the European policy in order to 
retain his rights over Milancss and to revover the French towns on 

the Somme. Peace was signed at Crespy on the 18th of Sep- an gag, 
tember, 1544; and it was considered so bad a one that the Peace of 
dauphin thought himsolf bound to protest, first of all secretly Gar. 18). 
before notaries and afterwards at Fontainebleau, on the 12th of 
December, in the presence of three princes of the royal house, 
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This fecling was so general that several great bodies, amongst 
others the parliament of Toulouse (on the 22nd of January, 15465), 
followed the dauphin’s example. 

Francis I, in his life as a king and a soldier, had two rave pieces 
of good fortune: two great victories, Melegnano and Ceresole, 
stand out at the beginning and the end of his reign ; and in his 
divest defeat, at Pavia, he was personally a hero. In all else, as 
regards his government, his policy was neither an able nor a suc- 
cessful one; for two and thirty years he was engaged in plans, 
attempts, wars, and negotiations; he failed in all his designs; he 
undertook innumerable campaigns or expeditions that came to 
nothing; he concluded forty treaties of war, peace, or truce, inces- 
santly changing aim and cause and allies; and, for all this inco- 
herent activity, he could not manage to conquer either the empire 
or Italy ; he brought neither aggrandizement nor peace to France, 

Outside of the political arena, in quite a differont field of ideas 
and facts, that is, in the intellectual field, Francis I. did better and 
succeeded better. In this region he exhibited an instinct and a 
taste for the grand and the beautiful; he had a sincere love for 
literature, science, and art; he honoured and protected, and 
effectually too, their works and their representatives. His reign 
occupies the first half of the century (the sixteenth) which has been 
called the age of Renaissance. Taken absolutely, and as implying 
a renaissance, following upon a decay of science, litcrature, and art, 
the expression is exaggerated ; it is not true that the five centuries 
which rolled by between the establishment of the Capetians and the 
accession of Francis I. (from 987 to 1615), were a period of intel- 
lectual barrenness and decay. It is in the thirteonth century, for 
instance, that we meet for the first time in Europe and in France 
with the conception and the execution of a vast repertory of different 
scientific and literary works produced by the brain of man, in fact 
with a veritable Eneyclopedia, Vincent of Beauvais, born at 
Beauvais between 1184 and 1194, who died at his native place in 
1264, collected and edited what he called Bibliotheca Mundi, 
Speculum majus (Library of the World, an enlarged Mirror), an 
immense compilation, the first edition of which, published at Stras- 
bourg in 1473, comprises ten volumes folio, and would comprise fifty 
or sixty volumes octavo. The work contains three, and, according 
to some manuseripts, four parts, entitled Speculum naturale (Mirror 
of Natural Science), Speculum historiale (Mirror of Historical 
Science), Speculum doctrinale (Mirror of Metaphysical Science), 
and Speculum morale (Mirror of Moral Science). Each of these 
Specula contains a summary, extracted from the various writings 
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which have reference to the subject of it, and the authors of which 
Vincent of Beauvais takes care to name. 

After the encyclopsilist of the middle ages come, naturally, their 
philosophers, They were numerous; and some of them have 7 
remained illustrious, such as Gerbert of Aurillac, who became Pope 
Sylvester II., St. Anselm, Abélard, St. Bernard, Robert of Sorbon, 
founder of the Sorbonne, and St. Thomas Aquinas, To these 
names, known to every enlightened man, might be added many 
others less familiar to the public, but belonging to men who held 
a high place in the philosophical contests of their times, such as 
John Scot Erigena, Bérenger, Roscelin, William of Champeaux, 
Gilbert de la Porée, &e. The questions which always have taken 
and always will take a passionate hold of men’s minds, in respect 
of God, the universe and man, in respect of our origin, our nature 
and, our destiny, were raised and discussed, from the eloventh to 
the fifteenth century, if not with so much brilliancy, at any yate 
with as much boldness and earnest thought as at any other period. 
God, creator, lawgiver and preserver of the universe and of man, gnaracter 
everywhere and always present and potent, in permanent con- of their 
nexion, nay, communication, with man, at one time by natural and tesching 
at another by supernatural means, at one time by the channel of 
authority and at another by that of free-agency, this is the point of 
departure, this the fixed idea of the philosopho-theologians of the 
middle ages. Thero are great gaps, great diversities, and great in- 
consistencies in their doctrines ; they frequently made unfair use of 
tho subtle dialectics called scholastics (la scolastique), and they fre- 
quently assigned too much to the master’s authority (lautorité du 
maitre) ; but Christian faith, more or less properly understood and 
explained, and adhesion to the facts, to the religious and moral pre- 
cepts, and to the primitive and essential testimonies of Christianity, 
are always to be found at the bottom of their systems and their 
disputes, "Whether they be pantheists even or sceptics, it is in an 
atmosphere of Christianity that they live and that their thoughts 
are developed. On the other hand, speaking from the religious point 
of view, the Renaissance was but a resurrection of paganism dying 
out before the presence of the Christian world, which was troubled 
and perplexed but full of life and futurity. 

The religions question thus set on one side, the Renaissance was 
a great and happy thing, which restored to light and honour the 
works and glories of the Greek and Roman communities, The 
memorials and monuments of classical civilization, which were dud 
denly removed, at the fall of the Greek empire, to:‘Ttaly first and then 
from Italy to Frente and throughout the whole of Westom Europe, 
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impressed with just admiration people as well as princes, and 
inspired them with the desire of marching forward in their turn in 
this atiractive and glorious career. 

It was not only in religious questions and by their philosopho- 
theologians that the middle ages, before the Renaissance, displayed 
their activity and fecundity. ‘In literature and in art, in history 
and in poesy, in architecture and in sculpture, they had produced 
great and beautiful works which were quite worthy of surviving 
and have, in fact, survived the period of their creation. Here 100 
the Renaissance of Greek and Roman antiquity came in and 
altered the originality of the earliest productions of the middle 
ayes and gave to literature and to art in France a new direction, 

The first amongst the literary creations of the middle ages is 


language. that of the French language itself, "When we pass from the ninth 
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to the thirteenth century, from the oath of Charles the Bald and 
Louis the Germanic at Strasbourg in 842, to the account of the 
conquest of Constantinople in 1208, given by Geoffrey de Ville- 
hardouin, seneschal of Champagne, what a space has been tra- 
versod, what progress accomplished in the language of France ! 
When the thirteenth century begins, the French language, though 
still rude and somewhat fluctuating, appears already rich, varied 
and. capable of depicting with fidelity and energy events, ideas, cha- 
racters, and the passions of men, There we have French prose and 
French poesy in their simple and lusty youth; the Conquest of 
Constantinople by Goeffrey de Villehardouin, and the Sung of 
Roland by the unknown poet who collected and put together in 
the form of an epopes the most heroic amongst the legends of tha 
reign of Charlemagne, are the fixst great and beantiful monuments 
of French literature in the middle ages. 

The words are French literature ; and of that alone is there any 
intention of speaking here, It is with the reign of Francis I. that, 
to bid a trace to further interruption, we commence the era of the 
real grand literature of France, that which has constituted and still 
constitutes the pride and the noble pleasure of the French public ; 
several of the most illustrious of French writers, in poesy and prose, 
Ronsard, Montaigne, Bodin, and Stephen Pasquier, were born dur- 
ing that king’s lifetime and during the first half of the sixteonth 
century ; but it is to the second half of that century and to tho 
first of the seventeenth that they belong by the glory of their works 
and of their influence. 

The middle ages bequeathed to French literature four proge- 
writers whom we ¢annot hesitate to call groat historians: Villehar- 
douin, Joinville, Froissart, and Commynes Geoffrey de Villehar. 
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doutn, afier having taken part, as negotiator and soldier, in the 
crusade which teminated in the capture of Constantinople, and 
having settled in Thessaly, ab Messinopolis, as holder of conside- 
vable fiefs, with the title of marshal of Romania (Roumelia), em- 
ployed his leisure in writing a history of this great exploit, He 
wrote with a dignified simplicity, epic and at the same time prac- 
tical, speaking but httle of himself, narrating facts with the preci- 
sion of one who took part in them and yob without useless detail 
or personal vanity. Joinville wrote his Ristory of St. Louis at the Joinville. 
request of Joan of Navarre, wife of Philip the Handsome, and five 
years after that queen’s death; he was then eighty-five, and he 
dedicated his book to Louis le JIutin (‘he guarredler), great grand- 
gon of St. Louis. More lively and more familiar in style than Ville- 
hardouin, he combines the vivid and natural impressions of youth 
with an old man’s fond clinging to the memories of his long life ; his 
narrative is al onc and the same time very full of himself, without 
any pretension and very spirited without any show of passion, and 
fraught with a graceful and easy carelessness which charms the 
reader and all the while ingpires confidence in the author's veracity. Froissart, 
Froissart is an insatiable pry who revels in all the sights of his 
day, events and personages, wars and galas, adventures of heroism 
or gallantry, and who is incessantly gadding about through all the 
dominions and all the courts of Europe, everywhiere seeking his 
own special amusement in the satisfaction of his curiosity. Philip de commynes 
Commynes is quite another affair and far more than Froissart, nay 
than Joinvillo and Villehardouin. IIe, is a politician proficient in 
the understanding and handling of the’great concerns and great~ 
personages of his time, With the recital of events as well as the 
portrayal of character, he mingles here and there tho reflections, 
expressed in precise, firm and temperate language, of a profound 
moralist, who sets before himsolf no other aim but that of giving 
his thoughts full utterance, 

Setting aside the language and poems of the troubadours of poetry, 
southern France, we shall find, in French pocsy previous to the 
Renaissance, ouly three works which, through their popularity in 
their own time, still live in the memory of the erudite, and one only 
which, by its grand character and its superior beauties, attests the 
poetical genius of the middle ages and can claim national rights in 
the history of France. The Romance of the Rose in the crotic and 
allegorical style, the Romances af Renart in the satirical, and the 
Furce of Patelin, a happy attempt in the line of comedy, though 
but little known now-a-days to the public, are still and will remain 
subjects of literary study. Zhe Song of Roland aléne is an admi- 
rable sample of epic poesy in France, and the only monument 
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of poetical genius in the middle ages which can have a claim to 
national appreciation in the nineteenth century. 

Such, in its chief works, philosophical, historical, and poetical, 
was the literature which the middle ages bequeathed to the reign of 
Francis I. In history only, and in spite of the new character as- 
sumed. afterwards by the French language, this literature has had 
the honour of preserving iis nationality and its glory, eVillehar- 
douin, Joinville, Froissart, and Commynes have remained great 
writers. In philosophy and in poesy a profound revolution was 
approaching ; the religious reform and the fine literary genius, as 
well as the grand French language of the seventeenth century, were 
preparing to rise above the intellectual horizon. But between the 
moment when such advances dawn, and that when they burst forth 
there is nearly always a period of uncertain and unfruitful transi- 
tion ; and such was the first half of the sixteenth century, that is 
to say, the actual reign of Francis I.; it is often called the reign of 
the Renaissance, which certainly originated in his reign, but it did 
not grow and make any display until after him ; the religious, 
philosophical, and poetical revolution, Calvin, Montaigne, and 
Ronsard, born in the earlier half of the seventeenth century, did 
not do anything that exercised any power until the later. One 
single poet, a third-rate one, Clement Marot, attained lustre under 
Fraucis I. Rabelais is the only great prose writer who belongs 
strictly 10 that period. The scholars, the learned critics of what 
had been left by antiquily in general and by Greek and Roman 
antiquity in particular, Budé (Budsus), J. C. Scaliger, Muretua, 
Danés (Danesius), Ainyot, Ramus (Peter la Ramée), Robert Estionne 
(Stephanus), Vatable (Watebled), Cujas, and Turmebius make up 
the tale of literature specially belonging to and originating in the 
teign of Francis J., just as the foundation of the Oollége Royal, 
which became the ‘Collage de France, is his chief personal claim to 
renown in the service of science and letters. 

Coming between Villon and Ronsard, Clement Marot rondered 
to the French language, then in labour of progression and, one 
might say, of formation, eminent service: he gave it a naturalness, 
& clearness, an easy swing, and, for the most part, a correctness 
which it had hitherto lacked. It was reserved for other writers, 
in verse and prose, to give it boldness, the richness that comes of 
precision, elevation and grandentr, 

During the roign of Francis I. and after the date of Clemoni 
Marot, there is no poet of any celebrity to speak of, unloss wo 
except Francis I, himself and his sister; and it is only in compli." 
Mar- | ment to royalty’s name that they need be spoken of. We have 
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les Sept Jowrnées de la Reine de Navarre, a collection of sixty-eight 

tales more or Jess gallant, published for the first time in 1558, 
without any author’s name; 2. her Huvres podtiques, which ap- 

peared at Lyons in 1547 and 1548, in consequence of her being 

alive, under the title of Les Murgquerites dela Marguerite des Prin- 

cesses (the Pearls of the Peurt of Princesses), and of which one of her fo ahi 
grooms-cf-the-chamber was editor; in addition to which there is a of her sa 
volume of Poésies inddites, collected by order of Marguerite herself, brother, 
but written by the hand of her secretary, John Frotté, and preserved 

at Paris amongst the manuscripts of the Bibliotheque nationale 

3. the Collection of her Letters, published in 1841, by M, F. Génin. 

This last collection is, morally as well as historically, the most 
interesting of the three. As for Francis I. himself, there is little, 

if anything, known of his poésies beyond those which have been 
inserted in the Documents relatifs & sa Captivité 4 Madrid, pub- 

lished in 1847 by M. Champollion-Figeac ; some have an historical 

value, cither as regards public events or Francis I.’s relations 
towards his mother, his sister, and his mistresses ; tho most impor- 

tant is a long account of his campaign, in 1525, in Italy, and of 

the battle of Pavia ; but the king’s verses have even less poetical 

merit than his sister's. 

Francis I.’s goodwill did more for learned and classical litora- 
ture than for poesy. He contributed to this progress, first by 
the intelligent sympathy he testified towards Icarned men of letters, 
and afterwards by the foundation of the Colldge Royal, an estab- 
lishment of a special, an elevated and an independent sort, whore 
professors found a liberty protected against the routine, jealousy, 
and sometimes intolerance of the University of Paris and tho 
Sorbonne. 

Wo will not quit the first half of the sixteenth century and the 
litevary and philosophical Renaissance which chavacterizes thal 
period, without assigning a place therein at its proper date and in 
his proper rank to the name, the life, and the works of the man who 
was not only its most original and most eminent writer, but its 
truest and most vivid representative, Rabelais (born at Chinon in Rabelais, 
1495, died at Paris in 1553), Francois Rabelais, the jolly vicar of 
Mendon, Alcofribas Nasier, abstracteur de quintessence, as he atyled 
himself, There is scarcely a question of importance that is not 
touched upon in his book (“La vie trdshorrifique du grand Gar- 
giniua, pérayde Pantagruel”). The corruption of the glergy ig 
Jengunced in the strongest terms; the zights of consuie ene, the 
futility of those logomachies to which scholasticism had firiglly dé? 
graded itself, the defects of absolute government, the negessi vot 
educational reforms—all these points areidisousted by F Rabelais with 
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an amount of common sense which is only equalled hy the origi- 
nality of his style and the gonial chatacter of his wit. Ta Brnyéva 
was quite tight when he gave of the Garyantud his famous appro 
ciation -— of i est manyais, il passe hion loin au-deli du pire, 
cest le charme de la canaille; of il ost bon, il va jusgi’a Vexynis ot 
4 Pexcellent, il peut &tre le mets des plus délivats.” 

Nearly half a century bofore the Reformation mado an} noise in 
France, it had burst out with great force and had established its 
footing in Gormany, Switzerland, and England. John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, both born in Bohemia, one in 1373 and the 
other in 1878, had been condemned as heretics and burnt at Con- 
stance, one in 1415 and the other in 1416, by decree and in the 
presence of the council which had been thero assembled. But, at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, Luther in Germany 
and Zwingle in Switzerland had taken in hand the work of the 
Reformation, and before half that century had rolled by they had 
made the foundations of their new Church so strong that their 
powerful adversaries, with Charles V. at their head, felt obliged to 
tieat with them, and recognize their position in the European 
world, though all the while disputing their right. In England 
Ilenry VIII, under the influence of an unbridled passion, ag all 
his passions were, for Anna Boleyn, had, in 1531, broken with the 
Church of Rome, whose pope, Clement VIL, refused very properly 
to pronounce him divoreed from his wife Catherine of Aragon, and 
the king had proclaimed himself the spiritual head of the English 
Church, without meeting eithor amongst his clergy or in his king- 
dom with any effectual opposition, Thus in these three States of 
Western Iurope the reformers had succeeded, and the religious 
revolution was in process of accomplishment. Tho nascent 
Reformation did not meet in France with either of the two 
important civeumstances, politically considered, which in Germany 
and in England rendered its first steps more sasy and more geoure. 
It was in the cause of religious creeds alone, and by means of 
moral force alone, that she had to maintain the siruggles in which 
she engaged, The questions raised by the councils of Bale and, 
Florence and by the semi-political, semi-ecclesiastical assembly at+ 
Tours, which had been convoked by Louis XII, the instruction at? 
the Parisian University, and the attacks of the Sorbonne on the, 
study of Greek and Hebrew, branded as heresy, were producing a 
lively agitation in the public mind. Professors and papils, scholars, 
grown old in medilation, such as Lefévre of Btaples, and young 
folks eager for trath, liberty, action, and renown, such as William 
Farel, welcomed passionately those, houndlesg and undefined hopes, 
those yearnings towards a brilliant and wb the same“timé’ a vague- 
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fature, at which they looked forward. Men, too, holding a social 
position very different from that of the philosophers, men with 
minds forme on an acquaintance with facts and in the practice 
of affairs took part in this intellectual and religious ferment, and 
protected and encouraged its fervent adherents. William Bricon- 
net, bishop of Meaux, a prelate who had been Louis XIT.’s ambns- 
sador 0 Pope Julius IL, and one amongst the negotiators of 
Francis I’s Coucordat with Leo X., opened his diocese to the 
preachers and writers recommended to him by his friend Lefévre J# helped 
of Etaples, and supported them in their labours for the transla- eae 
tion and propagation, amongst the people, of the Holy Scriptures. Valois. 
They had at court, and near the king’s own person, the avowed. 
support of his sister, Princess Margnerite, who was beautiful, 
spnghtly, affable, kind, disposed towards all lofty and humane 
sentiments as well as all intellectual pleasures, and an object of tho 
sometimes rash attentions of the most eminent and most different 
men of her time, Charles V., the constable De Bourbon, Admiral 
Bonnivet, and Clement Marot, Marguerite, who was married to 
the Duke d’Alencon, widowed in 1525, and married a second time, 
in 1527, to Henry d’Albrot, king of Navarre, was all her life, at 
Pau and at Nérac, as well as at Paris, a centre, a focus of social, 
literary, religious, and political movement. Luther and Zwingle 
had distinctly declared war on the papacy ; Henry VIII. had with 
a flourish separated Hngland from the Romish Church ; Marguerite 
de Valois and Bishop Brigonnet neither wished nor demanded so What the 
much; they aspired no further than to reform the abuses of the aad 
Romish Church by the authority of that Church itsolf, in concert 
with its heads, and according to its traditional regimon ; they had 
no idea of more than dealing kindly and even sympathetically with 
the liberties and the progress of science and human intelligence, 
Confined within these limits, the idea was legitimate and honost 
enough, but it showed want of foresight and was utterly vain. 

During the first years of Francis 1,’s reign (from 1515 to 1620) 
young and ardent reformers, such as William Farel and his friends, 
were but isolated individuals, eager after new ideas and studies, 
very favourable, towards all that came to them from Gemany, but 
without any consistency yet as a party, and without having com- 
mitted any striking act of aggression against the Roman Church. 
Nevertheless they were even then, so far as the heads and the 
devoted adkerents of that Church were concerned, objects of seriéus 
‘disquietude and jealous supervision, The Sorbon'te; tn “partivat The Sdre 
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learned society, Noél Bédier or Béda, of whom Erasmus used ta 
say, “in a single Beda there are 3000 monks,” had at court two 
powerful patrons, the king’s mother, Louise of Savoy, and the 
chancellor, Duprat, both decided enemies of the reformers ; 
Louise of Savoy, in consequence of her licentious morals and her 
thirst for riches ; Duprat, by reason of the same thixst, and of hig 
ambition to become an equally great lord in the Church as in the 
State; and he succeeded, for in 1525 he was appointed arch. 
bishop of Sens. ‘They were, moreover, both of them, opposed to 
any liberal reform, and devoted, in any case, to absolute power, 
Beaucaive dePeguilhem, a contemporary and most Catholic historian, 
for he accompanied the cardinal of Lorraine to the Council of 
Trent, calls Duprat “ the most vicious of bipeds.” 


Attitude of Against such passions the reformers found Francis I. avery 
Francis I. indecisive and very inefficient protector, ‘I wish,” said he, “to 


Persecu- 
tions, 


give men of letters special marks of my favour.” When deputies 
from the Sorbonne came and requested him to put down the publi- 
cation of learned works taxed with heresy, “Ido not wish,” ho 
replied, “ to have those. folks meddled with ; to persecute those who 
instruct us would be to keep men of ability from coming to our 
country.” But, in spite of his language, orders were given to the 
bishops to furnish the necessary funds for the prosecution of here- 
tics, and, when the charge of heresy became frequent, Francis I, 
no longer repudiated it: “Those people,” he said, “do nothing 
but bring trouble into the State.” 

The defeat at Pavia and the captivity of the king at Madrid 
placed the governing power for thirteen months in the hands of 
the ‘most powerful foes of the Roformation, the Regent Louise of 
Savoy and the chancellor Duprat. They used it unsparingly, with 
the harsh indifference of politicians who will have, at any price, 
peace within their dominions and submission to authority, It was 
under their regimen that there took place the first martyrdom 
decreed and executed in France upon a partisan of the Reformation 
for an act of aggression and offence against the Catholic Church, that, 
we mean, of John Leclerc, a wool-carder at Meaux, followed, after a 
brief interval, by the buming of Louis do Berquin, a gentleman of 
Artois, These two confessors of the Protestant faith were notable 
and vivid representatives of the two classes amongst which, in the 
sixteenth century, the Reformation took rootin France, This move- 
ment had a double origin, morally and socially, ong amongst the 
people, and the other amongst the aristocratic and the leamed; it was 
not national, nor was it embraced by the government of the country, 
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Persecution was its first and its only destiny in the reign of Francis L, 
and it went through the ordeal with admirable courage and patience ; 
it resisted only in the form of martyrdom, 

Marguerite alone continued to protect, timidly and dejectedly, 
those of her friends amongst the reformers whom she could help or 
to whom she could offer an asylum in Béam without embroiling 
herself with the king her brother and with the parliaments. 

Daring the long truce which succeeded the peace of Cambrai, Francis I, 
from 1532 to 1536, it might have been thought for a while that eae 
the persecution in France was going to be somewhat abated, Protestants 
Policy obliged Francis I. to seek the support of the protestants fermany 
of Germany against Charles V.; ho was incessantly fluctuating 
between that policy and a strictly catholic and papal policy ; by 
marrying his son Henry, on the 28th of October, 1533, to Catherine 
de’ Medici, niece of Pope Clement VIL, he seemed to have decided 
upon the latter course; but he had afterwards made a movement 
in the contrary direction; Clement VII. had died on tho 26th of 
September, 1524; Paul TIT, had succeeded him; and Francis I. 
again turned towards the protestants of Germany ; he entered into 
relations with the most moderate amongst their theologians, with 
Melancthon, Bucer, and Sturm ; there was some talk of conciliation, 
of a re-establishment of peace and harmony in the Church; nor 
did the king confine himself to speaking by the mouth of diploma- 
tists ; he himself wrote to Melancthon. But whilst making all 
these advances to the protestants of Germany, he was continuing 
to proceed against their brother-Christians in France more bitterly 
and more flagrantly than ever, The last and most atrocious act of The Vau- 
persecution which occurred in his reign was directed not against oes, 
isolated individuals but against a harmless population, the Vaudois, atdabrigres 
who had for three centuries maintained religious doctrines of a #04 Merin- 
strictly Evangelical character. In 1540, they had been condemned 
as heretics, but their peaceful habits, the purity of their manners, 
and’ the regularity with which they paid the taxes, had induced the 
king to countermand the execution of the sentence, In April 
1545, however, precise and rigorous orders were transmitted from 
the court to the parliament of Aix. Baron de la Gardo, assisted 
by President d’Oppéde and by the advocate-general Guérin, 
invaded stddenly at the head of an army the districts of Cabriéres 
and Mérindol, chiefly inhabited by the Vaudois, 3000 of these | 
unhappy men were massacred or burnt in their dwellings; 660 
were sent to the hulks, and the rest, dispersed throughout the 
woods and mountains, perished of want and. of fatigue, Within a 
radius of fifteen leagues not one tree, nob one houde was left 
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standing, Itis said that Francis I., when near his end, repented of 
this odious extermination of a small population, which, with his 
ustial fickloness and carelessness, he had at one time protected, and 
at another abandoned to its enemies. Amongst his last words to 
his son Henry II. was an exhortation to cause an inquiry to be 
made into the iniquities committed by the parliament of Aix in 
this instance. It will be seen, at the opening of Ienry IL.’s 
reign, what was the result of this exhortation of lis father’s. 

It was quite clear that the reformation of the Church could be 
brought abont only by a return to Gospel Christianity, and with 


Calvin, his this rent movement the name of Calvin must ever be associated In 


doctrines 
and hig 
work, 


Source of 


his power. 


France, as that of Luther is in Germany, and that of Zwingli in 
Switzerland, John Calvin, or Chauvin, was born at Noyon in 1509. 
He received at Orleans lessons in Greek from the Lutheran Melchior 
Wolmar, who impressed him with his own views of the errors of 
the Romish Church, The publication of a treatiso On Clemency 
shortly after his conversion (1532), and in the midst of the per- 
secutions ordered by Francis I. against the firsts Huguenots, drew 
upon him some amount of notice. Shortly after he was publicly 
censured by the Sorbonne on account of a speech which he had 
composed. for Nicolas Cop, rector of the University of Pavis. 
Obliged to leave the metropolis, he found a refuge at Nérac. From 
thence he went first to Basle, where he published his great work 
“Institution Chrétienne” (1535); then to Geneva, where Farel detained 
him ; afterwards to Strasburg; in that city he remained till the 
year 1541, when the inhabitants of Geneva recalled him in con- 
sequence of the defeat of his adversaries, who, under the name of 
Libertines, wanted 10 oppose the establishment of © severe form 
of ecclesiastical and political government, Calvin remained at, 
Geneva till his death (1564), exercising unlimited authority, and 
displaying all the qualities not only of a divine and a pastoral 
adviser, but also of a stern civil ruler. As a reformer and a 
legislator, Calvin owed his power to the energy of his mind, and 
to the manner in which he interpreted the two conflicting prin- 
ciples—liberty and authority, Liberty is the form proposed by 
Calvin and the Reformers; religion, that is to say, legitimate 
obedience, is the substance, The Reformation might have dwindled 
into a negative protest ; it became a positive movement au instead of 
being a mere outburst of liberalism, it claimed a hearing as the 
pure exponent of Christianity, or, rather, this was its first character, 
and it steadfastly resisted every effort made to draw it away from 
this safe course. There were, during the sixteenth century, two 
classes of Reformers, Some, whilst professing the utmost regard 
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for all the externals of religion (viz, Roman Catholicism), were 
busily but stealthily engaged in destioying Christianity; the 
others determined upon following the oppusite direction, With 
them, forms were nothing; nay, they had become worso than 
nothing ; for they had accumulated like a mass of corrupt rubbish 
over the fair superstructure raised by Christ in the Gospel; at any 
cost the8e excrescences must bo cleared away. The war raged quite 
as fiercely between both classes of reformers, as between the 
reformers properly so called and the supporters of the hierarchy ; 
it was a struggle for life and death, and when we consider the 
issue, we may boldly affirm that Protestantism, in a certain sense, 
saved Christianity. We go even farther than Lhat—the seventeenth 
century is indebted to tho Reformation for Pascal, Fénclon, 
Bossnet; and Port-Royal is connected with Geneva. 

In 1547, when the death of Francis I. was at hand, that eccle- Catholics 
siastical organization of protestantism which Calvin had instituted ae 
at Geneva was not eyen begun in France. The French protestants 
were as yet but isolated and scattered individuals, without any bond 
of generally accepted and practised faith or discipline, and without 
any eminent and recognised heads. Tho Reformation pursued its 
course; but a reformed Church did not exist. And this confused 
mass of reformers and reformed had to face an old, a powerful, and 
astrongly-constituted Church, which looked upon the innovators ab 
rebels over whom it had evory right as much as against them it had 
every arm. Tn each of the two camps prevailed errors of enormous 
magnitude and fruitful of fatal consequences ; catholics and pro- 
testants both believed themselves to be in exclusive possession of 
the truth, of all religious truth, and to have the vight of imposing it Liberty of 
by force upon their adversaries the moment they had the power, hom dad 
Both were strangers to any respect for human conscience, human ee 
thought, aud human liberty, Those who had clamoured for this on 
their own account when they were weak had no xegard for it in 
respoct of others, when they felt themselves to be strong. On tho 
side of the protestants the ferment was at full heat, but as yet 
vague and unsettled ; on the part of the catholics the persccution 
was unscrupulous and unlimited, Such was the position and such 
the state of feeling in which Francis L, at his death on the 81st of 
March, 1547, left the two parties that had already beon at grips 

. during his reign, He had not succeeded either in reconciling them 
or in securing the triumph of that which had his favour, and the 
defeat of that which he would have liked to vanquish. That was 
im nearly all that he undertook, his fate; he lacked the spizit of 
sequence and steady persistence, and his mexits as well as his defects 
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almost equally urged him on io rashly attempt that which he only 
incompletely exeented IIe was neither prudent nor persevering, 
and he may be alinost said to have lid himself out to please overy- 
body rather than to succeed in ono and the samo great purpogo. 

It is Saul that ab tho close of his reiyn Franas L, in spite of all 
the reyowces of his mind and all his easy-going qualities, was much 
depressed, and that he died in sadness and disquietude as to the 
futnre. One may be melined to think that, in his egotism, he was 
more sad on his own account than disquieted on that of his succes- 
sors and of France. ILowever that may be, he was assuredly far 
from foreseemng the terrible civil war which began after him and the 
crimes as woll as disasters which it caused. None of his more 
intimate circle was any longer ina position to oxcite his solicitude ; 
his mother, Louise of Savoy, had died sixteen years before him 
[September 22, 1531]; Ins most able and most wicked adviser, 
Chancellor Duprat, twelve years [July 29, 1535], TIis sistor Mar- 
guerite survived him two years [she died December 21, 1549], 
“diseusted with everything,” say the historians, and “weary of 
life,” said she herself. 

And yet Marguerite was loth to leave this world. She had always 
been troubled at the idea of death ; when she was spoken to about 
eternal life she would shake her head sometimes, saying: “ All that 
is true; but we remain a mighty long while dead underground before 
arriving there.” When she was told that her end was near, she 
considored “that a very bitter word, saying that she was not so old 
but that sho might still live some years.” She had been the most, 
generous, the most affectionate and the most lovable person in a 
family and a court which were both corrupt and of which she only 
too often acquiesced in the weaknesses and even vices, though she 
always fought against their injustice and their cruelty, She had 
the honour of being the grandmother of Henry IV. 

Henry II. had all the defects and, with the exception of personal 
bravery, not one amongst the brilliant and amiable qualities of the 
king his father. Like Francis I., he was rash and reckless in hig 
resolyes and enterprises, but without having the promptness, the 
fertility and the suppleness of mind which Francis I. displayed in 
getting out of the awkward positions in which he had placed him- 
self and in stalling off or mitigating the consequences of them. 
Henry was as cold and ungenial as Francis had been gracious and. 
able to please: and whilst Francis I., even if he were a bad master 
to himself, was at any rate his own master, Henry IZ. submitted, 
without resistance and probably without knowing it, to the influence 
of the favourite who reigned in hjs house a8 well as in his court, 
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and of the advisers who were predominant in his government. Two 
facts will suffice to set in a clear light, at the commencement of the 
new reign, this regrettable analogy in the defects and this profound 
diversity in the mind, character and conduct of the two kings. 

Towards the close of 1542, a gnevous aggravation of the tax upon 
salt, callod gate?, caused a violent insurrection in the town of 
Rochelle, which was exempted, it was said, by its traditional privi- 
leges from that impost, Not only was payment refused, but the 
commissioners were maltreated and driven away. Trancis I. con- 
sidered tho matter grave enough to require his presence for its 
repression. He repaired to Rochelle with a numerous body of 
lanzknechts. The terrified population appeared to have determined 
upon submission, and they were let off for a fine of 200,000 frances, 
which the king gave to his keeper of the seals, Francis de Montho- 
lon, whom he wished to compensate for his good service, The 
keeper of the seals in his turn made a present of them to the town 
of Rochelle to found a hospital. But the ordinances as to the salt- 
tax, were maintained in principle, and their extension led, some 
years afterwards, to arising of a more serious character and vory 
differently repressed. 

In 1548, hardly a year after the accession of Henry IL and in AD, 1548, 
the midst of the rejoicings he had gone to be present at in the north nea 
of Italy, he received news at Turin to the effect that in Guienne, South of 
Angoumois and Saintonge a violent and pretty general insurrection France. 
had broken out against the salt-tax, which Francis I. shortly before 
his death, had made heavier in these provinces. The local authorilies 
in vain attempted to repress the rising, and it was put down in the 
most terrible manner by constable de Montmorency. This insur- 
rection was certainly more serious than that of Rochelle in 1542; 
but it is also quite certain that Francis I would not havo set about 
repressing it as Henry II. did ; he would have appeared there him- 
self and risked his own person instead of leaving the matter to the 
harshest of his lieutenants, and he would have more skilfully inter- 
mingled generosity with force and kind words with acts of severity. 
And that is one of the secrets of governing. In 1549, scarcely a 
year after the revolt at Bordeaux, Henry II., then at Amiens, 
granted to deputies from Poitou, Rochelle, the district of Aunis, 
Limousin, Périgord, and Saintonge, almost complete abolition of the 
gabgl in Guienne, which paid the king, by way of compensation, 
two hundred thousand crowns of gold for the expensos of war or the 
redemption of certain alienated domains, We may admit that,on 
the day aftor the revolt the arbitrary and bloody proscedings of the 
constable de Montmotency must have produved upon. the iismigdnis 
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of Bordeaux the effect of a salutary fright; but wo may doubt 
whether go cruel a repression was absolutely indispensable in 1548, 
when in 1549 the concession demanded in the former year was to 
be recognized as necessary, 
Constable History must do justice even to the men whose brutal violence 
de Mont- é ‘ 
morengy. ‘lie stigmatizes and reproves, In the case of Anne de Montmo- 
His cha-  yency it often took the form of threats intended to save him from 
racter. : 
the necessity of acts When he came upon a scene of any great 
confusion and disorder: “Go hang me such an one,” he would 
say; “tie yon fellow to that tree; despatch this fellow with pikes 
and arquebuses, this very minute, right before my eyes; cut me 
in pieces all those rascals who chose to hold such a clockcase as 
this against the king ; burn me yonder village ; light me up a blaze 
everywhere, for a quarter of a mile all round.” The same man 
paid the greatest attention to the discipline and good condition of 
his troops, in order to save the populations from their requisitions 
and excesses. A nephéw of the constable de Montmorency, a 
young man of twenty-three, who at a later period became Admiral 
de Coligny, was ordered to sce to the execution of these protective 
measures, and he drew up, between 1550 and 1552, at first for his 
own regiment of foot and afterwards as colonel-general of this 
army, rules of military discipline which remained for a long while 
in force. 
War with | Lhere was war in the atmosphere. The king and his advisers, 
Germany. the court and the people, had their minds almost equally full of it, 
some in sheer dread, and others with an eye to preparation. The 
reign of Francis I. had ended mournfully ; the peace of Crespy had 
hurt the feelings both of royalty and of the nation; Henry, now 
king, had, as dauphin, felt called upon to disavow it, It had loft 
England in possession of Calais and Boulogne and confirmed the 
dominion or ascendancy of Charles V. in Germany, Italy and Spain, 
on all the French frontiers. How was the struggle to be recom- 
menced? Two systems of policy and warfare, moreover, divided 
the king's council into two: Montmorency, now old and worn out 
in body and mind [he was born in 1492 and so was sixty in 1652], 
«was for a purely defensive attitude, no adventures or battles to be 
sought, but victuals and all sorts of supplies to be destroyed in the 
provinces which might be invaded by the enemy, so that instead 
of winning victories there he might not even be able to live there. 
Tn 1536 this system had been found successful by the constable in 
causing the failure of Charles V.’s invasion of Provence; but in 
1550 a new generation had come into the world, the court, and the 
army ; it comprised young men full of ardour and already dis. 
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tinguished for their capacity and valour; Francis de Lorraine, duke 
of Guise [born at the castle of Bar, February 17, 1519], was thirty- 
one; his brother, Charles de Guise, cardinal of Lorraine, was only 
six-and-twenty [he was born at Joinville, February 17, 1524']; 
Francis de Seépeaux [born at Durétal, Anjou, in 1510], who after- 
wards became Marshal de Vieilleville, was at this time nearly forty ; 
but heehad contributed in 1541 to the victory of Cerosole, and 
_ Francis I, had made so much of it that he had said on presenting 
him to his son Henry: “ He is no older than you, and see what he 
has done already; if the wars do not swallow him up, you will The new 
some day make him constable or marshal of France.” Gaspard de seneen 
Coligny [born at Chétillon-sur-~Loing, February 16, 1517], was warriors, 
thirty-three; and his brother, Francis d’Andelot [bora at Chatillon 
in 1521], twenty-nine, These men, warriors and politicians at one 
and the same time, in a high social position and in the flower of 
their age, could not reconcile themselves to the constable de Mont- 
morency’s system, defensive solely and prudéntial to the vorge of 
inertness; they thought that, in order to repair the reverses of 
France and for the sake of their own fame, there was something 
else to be done, and they impationtly awaited the opportunity, 

lt was not long coming. At the close of 1551, a deputation of 
the protestant princes of Germany came to Fontainebleau to ask for 
the king’s support against the aggressive and persecuting despotism 
of Charles V. Their request having been granted, the place of 
meeting for the army was appointed at Chélong-sur-Marne, March 
10, 1552; more than a thousand gentlemen flocked thither as 
volunteers ; peasants and mechanics from Champagne and Picardy 
joined them ; the war was popular; “the majority of the soldiers,” 
says Rabutin, a contemporary chronicler, “ were young men whose 
brains were on fire.” Francis de Guise and Gaspard de Coligny 
were their chief leadors, The king entered Lorraine from Cham- 
pagno by Joinville, the ordinary residence of the dukes of Guise, ee 
He carried Pont-4-Mousson ; Toul opened its gates to him on the French 
13th of April; he occupied Nancy on the 141h, and on the 18th 
he entored Metz, not withont some hesitation amongst a portion of 
the inhabitants and the necessity of a certain show of military forse. 
on the part of the leaders of the royal army, At that time the 
emperor was lying ill at Inspruck, whero he had gone for the pur- 
posg of watching more closely the deliberations of tho council of 
Trent. On the point of being surprised in that city by Maurice of 
Saxony at the head of the Protestants, he signod with those the 
treaty of Passau, afterwards ratified at Augshurg (1552-55), Then 
he came 10 besiege Metz, which the Duke of Guise successfully 
defended, displaying as much true courage as greatness of soul, 
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During the next year (1553), Charles V., anxious to avenge thé 
check which his forces had met with, invaded Artois, and burnt 
down the city of Thérovanne, which has never since been rebuilt, 
A short time after, his army was defeated at Renty by Guise and 
Tuvannes. In the meanwhile, marshal Brissac was holding his 
ground in Piedmont; Strozzi, a Florentine in the service of France, 
and Montluc, defended in turns the town of Sienna which,at last, 
was obliged to capitulate to the fierce Medichino ; the French fleet, 
commanded by Baron de la Garde, and combined with that of the 
Turks under the orders of Dragut, threatened the coasts of Calabria 
and of Sicily, ravaged the island of Elba, and captured some towns 
in Corsica, then belonging to the Genoese. 

These events decided Charles V. to abdicate. On the 25th of 
October, 1555, and the Ist of January, 1556, he gave over to his 
gon Philip the kingdom of Spain, with the sovereignty of Burgundy 
and the Low Countries, and to his younger brother Ferdinand the 
empire, topether with the original heritage of the House of Ausizia ; 
he then retired personally to the monastery of Yuste, in Estrama- 
dura, there to pass the last years of his life, distracted with gout, 
at one time resting from the world and its turmoil, at another 
vexing himself about what was doing there now that he was no 
longer in it, Before abandoning it for good, he desired to do his 
son Philip the service of leaving him, if not in a state of definite 
peace, at any rate in a condition of truce with France. Beury II. 
also desired rest; and the constable de Montmorency wished above 
everything for the release of his son Francis, who had been a 
prisoner since the fall of Thérouanne. A truce for five years was 
signed at Vaucelles on the 5th of February, 1556; and Coligny, 
quite young still, but already atai and. in high exteem, had. the 
conduct of the negotiation. 

Philip IT. continued his father's policy, and took measures for 
promptly entering upon a fresh campaign. By his marriage with 
Mary Tudor, queen of England, he had secured for himself a 
powerful ally in the North; the English parliament were but little 
disposed to compromise themselves in a war with France; but in 
March, 1557, Philip went to London; the queen’s influence and 
the distrust excited in England by Henry II. prevailed over the 
pacific desires of the nation; and Mary sent asimple herald to 
carry to the king of France at Rheims her declaration of war. 
Henry accepted it politely but resolutely. A negotiation was com- 
menced for accomplishing the marriage, long since agreed upon, 
between the young queen of Scotland, Mary Stuart, and Henry IT.’s 
son, Francis, dauphin of France, Mary, who was born on the 8th 
of December, 1542, at Falkland Castle in Scotland, had, since 
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1548, lived and received her education at the court of France, 
whither her mother, Mary of Lorraine, eldest sister of Francis of 
Guise and queen-dowager of Scotland, had lost no time in sending 
her as soon as the future union between the two children had been 
agreed upon between the two courls. The dauphin of France was 
a year younger than the Scoitish princess; on the 19th of April, 
1558, tho espousals took place in the great hall of the Louvre, and 
the marriage was celebrated in the church of Notre-Dame, From 
that time Mary Stuart was styled in France queen-dauphiness, and 
her husband, with the authorization of the Scottish commissionors, 
took the title of king-dauphin. 

In the meanwhile Henry IT. made an alliance with Pope Paul TV. a.p, 1554, 
and sent two armies, one into the Netherlands, under the command Battle of 
of Montmorency, the other into Ltaly, under that of the duke of pane 
Guise. Montmorency was thoroughly defeated at Saint-Quentin 
by the duke of Savoy, Philibert Emmanuel (1557), and the French 
general himself remained in the power of the enemy. Fortunately, 
admiral Coligny held in check for seventeen days the victor before 
that town; a circumstance which enabled the king to organise re- 
inforcements, and the duke of Guise to return from the kingdom of 
Naples, where the duke of Alva had resisted him with SUCCORS. 

Guise saved France, nof by attacking the Spaniards but by sur- 
prising Calais, which was, after eight days’ siege, taken from the 
English, who had occupied it for the space of two hundred “and 
eleven years. The news of this event was a death blow for Mary. 

Several other acts oi hostility of not much momont took place in 
the Northern provinces; the Duke de Guise made himself master 
of a few small towns, but on the other hand, the French general 
Thermes was defeated at Gravelines by the count of Egmont. At 
last, a treaty was signed at Cateau-Cambrésis (1559) between ALD. 1550 
Henry IL. and Elizabeth, who had becomo qucon of England at treaty of 
the death of her sister Mary [November 17th, 1658]; and next Cdtean- 
day, April 38rd, between Henry II., Philip II. and the allied princes oa: 
of Spain, amongst others the prince of Orange, William the Silent, 
who, whilst serving in the Spanish army, was fitting himself to 
become the loader of the reformers and tho liberator of the Low 
Countries. By the treaty with England, France was to keep Calais 
_ for eight years in tho first instance, and on o promise to pay 
500,000 gold crowns to queen Elizabeth or her successors. The 
money was never paid and Calais was never restored, and this 
without the English government's having considered that ib could 
make the matter a motive for renewing the war. By the treaty” 
with Spain, France was to keep Metz, Toul, and Veidan, dnd Have 
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back Saint-Quentin, le Caiclet and Ham ; but she was to restore to 
Spain or her allies a hundred and eighty-nine places in Flanders, 
Piedmont, Tuscany, and Corsica. The malcontents, for the absence 
of political liberty does not suppress them entirely, raised their 
voices energetically against this last treaty signed by the king, 
with the sole desire, it was supposed, of obtaining the liberation of 
his two favourites, the constable De Montmorency and marshal de 
Saint-Andvé, who had been prisoners in Spain since the defeat at 
Saint Quentin. “Their ransom,” 11 was said, “has cost the kingdoin 
more than that of Francis I.” Guise himself said to the king, 
“A stroke of your Majesty's peu costs more to France than thirty 
years of war cost.” Iiver since that time the majority of his- 
torians, even the most enlightened, have joined in the censure that 
was general in the sixteenth century; but thcir opinion will not 
he ondorsed here: the places which France had won during the 
war, and which she retained by the peace, Metz, Toul, and Verdun 
on her frontier in the north-cast, facing the imperial or Spanish 
possessions, and Boulogne and Calais on her coasts in the north- 
west, facing England, were, as regarded the integrity of the State 
and the security of the inhabitants, of infinitely more importance 
than those which she gave up in Flanders and Italy. The treaty 
of Cateau-Cambrésis, too, marked the te:mination of those wars of 
ambition and conquest which the kings of France had waged 
beyond the Alps: an injudicious policy which, for four reigns, had 
crippled and wasted the resources of France in adventurous expe- 
ditions, beyond the limits of her geographical position and her 
natural and permanent interests. 

France was once more at peace with her neighbours, and seemed 
to have nothing more to do than to gather in the fruits thereof, 
But she had in her own midst questions far more difficult of solu- 
tion than those of her external policy, aud thege perils from within 
were threatening her more seriously than any from without. Since 
the death of Francis L., the religious ferment had pursued its cours, 
becoming more general and more fierce ; the creed of the reformers 
had spread very much; their number had very much imereased ; 
permanent churches, professing and submitting to a fixed faith and 
discipline, had been founded ; that of Paris was the first, in 1555; 
aud the example had been followed at Orleans, at Chartres, at 
Lyons, at Toulouse, at Rochelle, in Normandy, in Touraine, in 
Guienne, in Poitou, in Dauphiny, in Provence, and in all the pro- 
vinces, more or less In 1561, it was calculated that there were 
2150 reformed, or, as tho expression then was, rectified (dressces), 
churches. It is clear that the movement of the Reformation in the 
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sixteenth century was one of those spontancous and powerful move- 

ments which have their source and derive their strength from the 
condition of men’s souls and of whole communities, and not merely 

from the personal ambitions and interests which soon come and mingle 

with them, whether it be to promote or to retard them. Ono thing 

has been already here stated ancl confirmed by facts : it was specially special 
in Franec that the Reformation had this truly religions and sincere vo 
character ; very far from supporting or tolerating il, the sovereign French Re- 
and public authorities oppused it from its very birth; under formation, 
Francis I, it had met with no real defenders but its martyrs; and 

it was still the same under Ilenry I], Dung the reign of 

Francis J,, within a space of twenty-three years, there had been 
eighty-one capital executions for horesy; during that of Henry IL, 

twelve years, there were ninely-seven for the samo cause, aud at 

one of these executions Henry II. was prosent in person on the 

space in front of Notre-Dame: a spectacle which Francis I. had 

always refused to see, In 1551, 1557 and 1559 Ilenry I1, by 

three royal edicts, kept up and added to all the prohibitions and 
penalties in force against the reformers. All the resources of 

French civil jurisdiction appeared to be insufficiont against therm. 

They held at Paris, in May, 1559, their first general synod; and 

eleven fully established churches sent deputies to it, This synod 

drew up a form of faith called the Gallican Confession, and like- 

wise a form of discipline. The king of Navarre, Anthony do Protestant 
Bourbon, Prince Louis de Condé, his brother, and many other lords ehieftains. 
had joined the new faith; the queen of Navarre, Jeanne d'Albret, 

in her early youth “was as fond of a ball as of a sermon,” says 
Brantéme, “and she had advised her spouse, Anthony de Bourbon, 

who inclined towards Calvinism, not to perplex himself with all 

these opinions.” In 1559 she was passionately devoted to the fnith 

and tho causo of the Reformation. With more levity but still in 
sincerily her brother-in-law, Louis de Condé, put his ambition and 

his courage at the service of the same cause. Admiral de Coligny’s 

younger brother, Francis d’Andelot, declared himself a reformer to 

Henry IL. himself, who, in his wrath, threw a plate at his head and 

sent him to prison in the castle of Melun, Coligny himself, who 

had never disguised the favourable sentiments he felt towards the 
reformers, openly sided with them on the ground of his own per- 

sonal faith as well as of the justice due to them, At last the 
Reformation had really great leaders, men who had power and were 
experienced in the affairs of the world ; it was becoming a political 

party as well a6 a religious conviction; and the French reformers 

were henceforth in a condition io make war as well ag die at the 
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stake for their faith. Hitherto they had heen only believers and 
martyrs ; they became the victors and the vanquished, alternately, 
in a civil war, A new position for them and as formidable as it 
was grand, 

On the 29th of June, 1559, a brilliant tournament was cele- 
brated in lists erected at the end of the street of Saint-Antoine, 
almost at the foot of the Bastille. Ilenry IL., the queen, and the 
whole court had been present at il for three days, The entertain: 
ment was drawing to a close. The king, who had run several tilts 
“like a sturdy and skilful cavalier,” wished to break yet another 
lance, and bade the count de Montgomery, captain of the guards, 
to run against him. Montgomery excused himself; but the king 
insisted. The tilt took place. The two jousters, on meeting, 
broke their lances skilfully ; but Moutgomery forgot to drop at 
once, according to usage, the fragment remaining in his hand; ho 
unintentionally struck the king’s helmet and raised the visor, and 
a splinter of wood entered Henry’s eye, who fell forward upon his 
horse’s neck. Heo languished for eleven days and expired on the 
10th of July, 1559, aged forty years and some months, 








CHAPTER VIII. 
TIM WARS OF RELIGION, 
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Durine the course, and especially at the close of ITenry II.’s reign, Persecu- 


two rival matters, on the one hand the numbers, the quality, and 


the zeal of the reformers, and on the other, the anxiety, prejudice, ihe Pr 
and power of the catholics, had been simultaneously advancing in testants, 


development and growth. Botweon the 16th of May, 1558, and 
the 10th of July, 1559, fifteen capital sontences had been executed. 
in Danphiny, in Normandy, in Poitou, and at Paris. Two royal 
edicts, one dated July 24, 1558, and the other June 14, 1559, had 
renewed and aggravated the severity of penal legislation against 
heretics, To secure the registration of the latier, Henry IL, 
together with the princes and the officers of the ciown, had 
repaired in person to parliament; some disagreement had already 
appeared in the midst of that great body, which was thon composed 
of a hundred and thirty magistrates; the seniors who sat in the 
great chamber had in general shown themselves to be more inclined 
to severity, and the juniors, who formed the chamber called La 
Tournelle, more inclined to indulgence towards accusations of 
heresy. The disagreement reached,its climax in the very, preyence 
af the king. Two councillors, Dubourg ann Duthie, § spoke aa 
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warmly of reforms which were, according to them, necessary and 
legitimate, that their advorsaries did not hesitate to tax them 
with being reformers themselves, The king had them arrestel 
and three of their colleagues with them. Special commissioneis 
were charged with the preparation of the case against them, It 
has already been mentioned that one of the most considerable 
amongst the officers of the army, Francis d’Andelot, brother of 
Admiral Coligny, had, for the saine cause, been subjected to a 
burst of anger on the part of the king. He was in prison at Meaux 
when Henry II. died. Such were the personal feelings and the 
relative positions of the iwo parties when Francis II, a boy of 
sixteen, a poor creature both in mind and body, ascended the 
throne. The constable de Monimorency and Henry IT.’s favourite, 
Diana de Poitiers, were dismissed, the latter in a harsh manner, 
and the power remained in the hands of the Queen mother, Cathe- 
rine de’ Medici, advised by the Guises. 

In order to give a good notion of Duke Francis of Guise and 
lus brother the cardinal of Lorraine, the two heads of the house, 
we will borrow the very words of one of the men of their age who 
had the best means of seeing them close and judging them correctly, 
the Venetian ambassador John Micheli. The cardinal,” he says, 
“who is the leading man of the house, would be, by common 
consent, if it were not for the defects of which I shall speak, the 
greatest political power in this kingdom. Me has not yet completed 
his thirty-seventh year; he is endowed with a marvellous intellect, 
which apprehends from half a word the meaning of those who con- 
verse with him; he has an astonishing memory, a fine and noble 
face, and a rare eloquence which shows itself freely on any subject, 
but especially in matters of politics, He is very well versed in 
letters : he knows Greek, Latin, and Italian. He is vory strong in 
the sciences, chiefly in theology, The externals of his life are very 
proper and very suitable to his digmty, which could not be said of 
the other cardinals and prelates, whose habits are too scandalously 
irregular. But his great defect is shameful cupidity, which would 
employ, to attain its ends, even criminal means, and likewise great 
duplicity, whence comes his habit of scarcely ever saying that 
which is. There is worse behind. He is considered to be very 
ready to take offence, vindictive, envious, and far too slow in 
benefaction, He excited universal hatred by hurling all the world 
as long as it was in his power todoso, As for Mgr. de Guise, who is 
the eldest of the six brothers, he cannot be spoken of save as a man 
of war, a good officer, Nonexin this realm has delivered more 
battles and confronted more dapgers. Everbody lauds hig courage, 
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his vigilance, his steadiness in war, and his coolness, a quality 
wonderfully rave in a Frenchman. Tig peculiar defects ave frst of 
all stinginess towards soldiers; then he makes large promises, and 
even when he means to keep his promiso he is infinitely slow 


about it.” 
The Guises were, in the sixteenth century, the representatives penne of 


and the*champions of the different cliques and interests, religious paver 
or political, sincere in their belief or shameless in their avidity, aud ™ent 
all united under the Hag of the catholic Church. And so when 

they came into power, “there was nothing,” says a protestant 
chronicler, ‘but fear and trembling at their name.” Their acts of 
government soon confirmed the fears as well as the hopes they had 
inspired, During the last six months of 1559 the edict issued by 

Henry IT. from Feouen was not only strictly enforced but aggra- 

vated by fresh edicts: a special chamber was appointed and chosen 
amongst the parliament of Paris, which was to have sole cognizance 

of crimes and offences against the catholic religion. A proclamation 

of the new king Francis II. ordained that houses in which 
assemblies of reformers took place should be razed and demolished, 

It was “death 10 the promoters of unlawful assemblics for purposes 

of religion or for any other cause.” Another royal act provided 

that all persons, oven relatives, who received amongst them any one 
condemned for heresy, should seize him and bring him to justice, 

in default whereof they wonld euffer the same penalty as he. 
Individual condemnations and executions abounded after those 
general, measures; betwoon the 2nd of August and the 31st of The Hu- 
December, 1559, eighteen persons were burned alive for open Senden 
heresy, or for having rofusod to communicate according to the rites scouted, 
of the Catholic Church or go to mass, or for having hawked about 
forbidden books. Finally, in December, the five councillors of the 
parliament of Paris whom, six months previously, Henry II. had 
ordered io be arrested and shut up in the Bastillo, were dragged 

from prison and brought to trial. The chiof of them, Anne Dubourg, 

was condemned on the 22nd of December, and put to death the 

uext day in the Place de Grave. 

As soon as the rule of the catholics, in the persons and by the 
actions of the Guises, bocame sovereign and aggressive, tho 
threatened reformers assumed attitude of defence. They too had 
got for themselves gyoat leaders, some valiant and ardent, others 
prudent or even timid, but forced to declare themselves when the 
common cause was greatly imporilled. They ranged themselves 
raul the king of Navarro, the. prince of Condé, and Admiral de 
Coligny, and became under theity direction, though in a minority, 
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a powerful opposition, able and ready, on the one hand, to narrowly 
watch and criticize the actions of those who were in power, and on 
the other to glaim for their own people, not by any means freedom 
as a general principle in the constitution of tho State, but fee 
manifestation of their faith and free exercise of their own form 
of worship. 

Apast from, we do not mean to say above, these two greaffpni ties 
which were arrayed in the might and appeared as the representatives 
of the national ideas and feelings, the queen mother, Catherine de’ 
Mailici was quietly labouring to form another, more independent 
of the public, and more docile to herself, and, above all, faithful to 
the crown and to the interests of the kingly house and its servants ; 
a party strictly catholic, but regarding as a necessity the task of 
humouring the reformers and granting them such concessions as 
as might prevent explosions fraught with peril to the State. The 
constable De Montmorency sometimes issued forth from Chantilly 
to go and aid the queen-mother, in whom he Hid no ctinfidence, but 
whom he preferred to the Guises. A former councillor of the par- 
Hament, for a long while chancellor under Francis I. and Henry IT. 
and again summoned, under Francis IL, by Catherine de’ Medici to 
the same post, Francis Olivier, was an honourable executant of the 
party’s indecisive but moderate policy. IIe dic? on the 15th of 
March, 1560; and Catherine, in concert with the cardinal of Lov- 
raine, had the chancellorship thus vacated conferred upon Michael 
de l’Iospital, a magistrate alroady celebrated and destined to bocome 
still more so, = 

A few months, and hardly so much, after tho accession of Francis 
IL. a serious matter brought into violent collision the three parties 
whose characteristics angl dispositions have just been described, 
The supremacy of the Guises was insupportable to the reformers aud 
irksome to many lukewarm, or wavering members of the catholic 
nobility. An edict of the king’s had revoked all the graces and 
alienations of domains granted by his father. The crown refused 
to pay its most lawful debts; and duns were flocking to the cout. 
To get rid of them, the cardinal of Lorraine had a proclamation 
issued by the king, warning all persons, .of whatever condition, who 
had come to dun for payment of debts, for compensations or for 
graces, to take themselves off within twenty-four hours on pain of 
being hanged ; and, that it might appear how, seriously meant the 
threat was, a very conspicuous gibbet was er ‘at Fontainebleau 
close to the palace. This affrontled the Huguenots, assisted by the 
other malcontents, to form a scheme whereby the king should be 
seized, placed under a kind of supvetllance, and the power of the 
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Lorraine princes destroyed for ever. Condé was evidently at the 
head of the plot, but the management of the whole affair was 
entrusted to a Périgord gentilhomme, Godefroid de Barry, sieur 
de la Renaudis. So extensive a conspiracy, and necessarily involy- 
ing the participation of a large number of accomplices, could not long 
remain secret. The court was then at Blois, and on rumours being 
spread abroad of the discovery of a plot, irancois de Guise suddenly 
removed the king to Amboise, which could more easily be defended 
against a coup de main. The pice of Condé himself, though 
informed about the discovery of the plot, repaired to Amboise ‘Tumulte 
without showing any signs of being disconcorted at the cold recep- saa 
tion offered hin by the Lorraine princes. The duke of Guise, 
always bold, evon in his precautions, “ found an honourable means 
of making sure of him,” says Castelnau, “ by giving him the guard 
at a gate of the town of Amboise,” whore he had Lim under watch 
and, ward himself. The lords and gentlemen attached to the court 
made sallies all arouggl Amboise to prevont any unexpocted attack. 
On the 18th of March, La Renaudie, who was scouring the country, 
seeking to rally his men, encountered a body of royal horse who 
were equally hotly in quest of the “conspirators; the two detach. 
ments attacked one another furiously ; La Renaudie was killed, and 
his body, which was cazricd to Amboise, was strung up toa gallows 
on the bridge over the Loire with this scroll: “ This is La Renaudie 
enlled La Forest, captain of the rebels, leader and author of the sedi- 
tion.” The important result of the stot of Ambotse (tumulte. 
@ Ambotse), 98 it was called, was an ordinance of Francis IL, who, 
on, the 17th of March, 1560, appointed Duko Francis of Guise “ his 
lieutenant-goneral, representing him in person absent and present 
in this good town of Aimboise and other places of the realm, with 
full power, authority, commission and especial mandate 1o assomble 
all the princes, lords, and gentlemen, and generally to sommand, ‘ 
order, provide, and dispose of all things requisite and necessary.” 
The Guises made a cruel use of their easy victory: “for a whole Cruelty of 
month,” according to contemporary chronicles, “ there was nothing the Quises 
but hanging or drowning folks. The Loire was covered with 
corpses strung, six, eight, ten and fifteen, to long polos, .. .” It 
was too much ‘vengeance to take and too much punishment to inflict 
for a danger so short-lived and so atxictly personal. There was, 
throughout a considerable portion of the country; a profound feeling 
of indignation againgt the Lorraine princes, One of their victims, 
Villemongey, just agit came to his turn to die, plunged his hands 
into his comrades’ blood, saying, “ Heavonly Father, this is tho Blood 
of Thy children ; Thou wilt avenge it!” John d’Aubigné, a noble- 
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man of Saintonge, as he passed through Amboise one market-day 
with his son, a little boy eight years old, stopped before the heads 
fixed upon the posts and said to the child, * My boy, spare not thy 
head, after mine, to avenge thase brave chiofs ; if thou spare thyself, 
thou shalt have my curse upon thee.” The Chancellor Olivier him- 
self, for a long while devoted to the Guises, hui now seriously ill 
and disquieted about the future of his soul, said to himself, quite 
low, as he saw the cardinal of Lorraine, from whom he had just 
received a visit, going out, “ Ah! cardinal, you are getting us all 
damned |” 

On all sides there was a demand for the convocation of the states- 
general. The Guises and the queen-mother, who dreaded this great 
and independent national power, attempted 10 satisfy public opinion 
by calling an assembly of notables, not at all numerous, and chosen 
by themselves, It was summoned to meet on August 21, 1560, at 
Fontainebleau, in the apartments of the queen-mother. Some great 
lords, certain bishops, the constable De Montmorency, two marshals 
of France, the privy councillors, the knights of the order, the secre- 
taries of state and finance, Chancellor de l’Hospital and Coligny 
took part in it; the king of Navarre and the prince of Condé did 
not respond to the summons they received ; the constable rode up 
with a following of six hundred horse. The cardinal of Lorraine 
having given his consent to the holding of the states-general, hig 
opinion was adopted by the king, the qneen-mother, and the 
assemblage, An edict dated August 26, convoked a meeting of 
the siates-general at Meaux on the 10th of December following, 
Meanwhile, it was announced that the punishment of sectaries 
would, for the present, be suspended, but that the king reserved to 
himself and his judges the right of soverely chastising those who 
had armed the populace and kindled sedition, 

The elections to the states-general wero very stormy ; all partics 
displayed the same ardour ; the Guises by identifying themselves 
moxe and more with the Catholic cause, and employing, to further 
its triumph, all the rosouxrces of the governmont; the reformers by 
appealing to the riglits of liberty and to the passions bred of sect 
and of local independence. Despite the entreaties of their staunchest 
friends, the king of Navarre and Condé came to Orleans. The 
Guises who had sufficient proofs against the latter, caused him to 
be arrested as soon as he had entered the town, and wished to 
murder Navarre whom they could not get rid of by legal means, At 
the appo inted moment, however, Frangois refused to give. the signal, 
and so this part of the scheme failed. In the meanwhile a spacial 
commission had been named to try Condé « his fate had beon sealed 
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beforehand ; he was condomued to death, and would have cortainly 
perished, had not the courageous LTHospital refused to sign the sen- 
tence. Thus some time was gained, and as the king was on his 
death-bed a short delay proved the salvation of Condé’s lif. 
Francis IL. died on tho 5th of Deeember ; lie had reigned seventeen 


months, 
At the close of the fifteonth and at the commencement of the Frotes- 


sixteenth centuries, religious questions had profoundly agitated earne, a 
Christian Europe; but towards the middle of the latter century 
they had obtained in the majority of European States solutions 
which, however incomplete, might be regarded as definitive. 
Germany was divided inio Catholic States and Protestant States, 
which had established between themselves relations of an almost 
pacific character, Switzerland was entering upon the same 
course, In England, Scotland, the Low Countries, the Scandi- 
navian States, and the free towns their neighbours, the Reforma- 
tion had prevailed or was clearly tending to prevail. In Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, on the contrary, the Reformation had been 
stifled, and Catholicism remained victorious, It was in Franco 
that, notwithstanding the inequality of forces, the sttiggle hetween 
Catholicism and Protestantism was most obstinately. maintained, 
and appeared for the lorgest time uncertain. 

Men were wonderfully far from understanding the principle of 
religious liberty in 1560, at the accession of Charles IX., a child 
ten years old; around that royal child, and seoking to have the 
mastery over France by being masters ovér him, were siruggling 
the three great partics at that time occupying the stage in the name 
of religion: the Catholics rejected altogether the idea of religious 
* Jiberty for the Protestants ; tho Protestants had absolute need of 
it, for it was their condition of oxistonce ; bul they did not wish for 
it in the case of the Catholics their adversarics, The third pariy 
(Hers part), as we call it now-a-days, wishod to hold the balance 
continually wavering between the Catholics and the Protestants, 
conceding to the former and ihe latter, alternately, that measure of 
liberty which was indispensable for most imperfect maintenance 
of the public peace and reconcilable with the soversign power of 
the kingship. On such conditions was the government of 
Charles IX. to establish its existence, 

The new king, on announcing to the parliamont the death of his Gharles Ix, 
brother, wrote to them that “ confiding in the virtues and prudence akced 
of the queon-mother, he had begged her to take in hand thé 
administration of the kingdom, with the wise counsel and, ad yioi 
of the king of Navarre, gnd the notables and great paivoroges oF 
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the late king’s council.” A few months afterwards the states 
general, assembling first at Orleans and afterwards al Pontoise, 
ratified this declaration by recognizing the placing of “the 
young king Charles IX.’s guardianship in the hands of Cathaine 
de’ Medici, his mother, together with the principal direction of 
affairs, but without the title of regent.” The king of Navarro was 
to assist her in the capacity of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
Twenty-five monibers specially designated were to form the king’s 
puivy council. 

The queon-mother of France was, to use the words of the Vene- 
tian ambassador, John Michieli, who had lived at her court, “a 
woman of forty-three, of affable manners, great moderation, superior 
intelligence, and ability in conducting all sorts of affairs, especially 
affairs of State, As mother, she has the personal management of 
the king; she allows no one else to sleep in his room; she is never 
away from him. As regent and head of the governmont, she holds 
everything in her hands, public offices, benefices, graces, and the 
seal which bears the king's signature, and which is called the 
cachet (yrivy-seal or signet). In the council, she allows the others 
to speak; she replies to any one who needs it; she decides accord- 
ing to the advice of the council, or according to what she may have 
made up her own mind to. She opens the letters addressed to the 
king hy his ambassadors and by all the ministers. . . . Shehas 
great designs, and does not allow them to be easily ponctrated.” 
The power really belonged to Catherine de’ Medici, if she had only 
known how,to keep it. She, however, merely took it away froin 
tho licals of the Guises, chiefs of the Catholic party, but did not 
mako any use of it herself, That Italian woman, adopting tho 
old political principles of the Burgias, was incapable of holding the 
balance oven beiween the enorgetic mon who despised her; she 
was out of her placo in that epoch of strong persuasion, ant 
L’Hospital himself could not carry out his ideas of strict impavrti- 
ality—-L’Tlospital, that noble embodiment of wisdom which the 
storms of passion cannotshake, Guise goon recovered the influence 
he had lost at first, and the court rendered this easy for him by 
publishing the edicts of Saint Germain favourable 1o the Huguenots, 
and by admitting the divines of the Protestant persuasion to a 
solomn discussion at the colloque of Poissy. Whilst the Calvinists 
were revolting at Nismes, the followers of the Duke de Guise 
massacred a company of Protestants at Vassy in Champagne (1562), 
The civil warwas then begun, 

From 1561 to 1572 there were in France eighteen or twenty 
massacres of Protestants, four or five of Catholics, and thirty or 
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fulty single murders sufficiently important to haye been kept in 
remembrance by history; and during that space of time formal 
eiyil war, religious and partisan, broke out, stopped and recom- 
menced in four campaigns signalized, each of them, by great battles 
and four times terminated by impotent or deceptive treaties of 
peace, which, on the 24th of August, 1572, ended, for their sole 
result, it the greates) massacre of Fiench history, the St, Bartho- 
lomew. 

The first religious war, uuder Charles IX., appeared on the the trium. 
point of breaking out in April, 1561, some days after that tho duke virate. 
of Guise, returning from the massacre of Vassy, had entered 
Paris, on the 16th of March, in triumph. The queen-mother, in dis- 
may, carried off the king to Melun at first, and then to Fontaine- 
bleau, whilst the prince of Condé, having retired to Meaux, sum- 
moned to his side his relatives, his fmends, and all the leaders 
of the reformers, a. wrote to Coligny “that Cesar had not only 
crossed the Rubicon, out was already ab Rome, and that his 
banners were beginning to wave all over the neighbouring country.” 

For some days Cathe:me and T/’Ilospital tiied to remain out of 

Paris with the young king, whom Guise, tho constable-De Mont- 
morency and the king of Navarre, the former being members and 

tho latter an ally of the triumvirate, went to demand back from 

them, They were obliged to submit to the pressure brotight to 

bear upon them, The constable was the first 10 enter Paris, and 

went, on the 2nd of April, and burnt down the two places of 
worship which, by virtue of the decree of January 17, 1561, had 

been granted to the Protestants. Noxt day the king of Navarre 

and the duke of Guise, in their turn, euteied the city in company 

with Charles IX, and Catherine. A council was assembled at the 
Louvre to deliberate ag to the declaration of war, which was 
deferred, Whilst the king was on his way back to Paris, Condé P 
hurried off to take up his quarters at Orleans, whither Coligny Seas 
went promptly to join him. They signed with the gentlemen who of the Pro- 
came to them from all parts a compact of association “for the ee 
honour of God, for tha Hberty of the king, his brothers and the 
queen-mother, and for the maintenance of decrees ;” and Condé, 

in writing to the protestant princes of Germany to explain to them 

his conduct, took the tille of protector af the house and crown of 
France. Nogotiations still wont on for nealy thrée months. The 

chiefs of the two parties atlempted to oiler ono another generous 

and pacific solutions ; they oven had two interviows } but Catherine 

was induced by the Catholic triumvirate to expressly declare that y 

she could not allow in France more than one single form of 
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worship. Condé and his friends said that they could not lay 
down their arms until the triumvirate was overthrown, and the 
execution of decrees granting them liberty of worship, in certain 
places and to a certain extent, had been secured to them. Neither 
purty liked to acknowledge itself beaten in this way, without having 
struck a blow. 

On both sides was displayed equal enthusiasm ; the firsf armies 
that were raised distinguished themselves by the utmost strictness ; 
no (lebauchery, no gambling, no swearing ; religious worship morn- 
ing and evening. But wnder these externals of piety the hearts 
retained all their cruelty. Montluc, governor of Guienne, went 
about accompanied hy a band of executioners. Ile says himself in 
his memoirs: “ on pouvoit cognoistre par ob il dtoit passé, car par 
les arbres sur les cheimins on en trouvoil les enseignes.” In the pro- 
vince of Dauphiné, a Protestant chieftain, baron des Adrets, retali- 
ated in the most cruel manner. Ile obliged his prisoners to throw 
themselves down from the top of a high tower on the pikes and 
spears of his soldicrs. 

Guise was, first, conqueror al Dreux; he made a prisoner of Condé, 
goncial of the Protestant army, and gave on that occasion proofs of 
a generosity which could suarcely have been expected under such 
circumstances, Te shared his bed with lis captive, “and so,” says 
Ta Noue, “ these two great princes, who were like mortal foes, 
found themselves in one bed, one triumphant and the other captive, 
taking thei repast together.” 

The vesulis of the battle of Dreux were serious, and still more 
serious from the fate of the chiefsy%han from the number of 
the dead, The commandeis of the two armies, the constable 
De Montmorency and the prince of Condé, were wounded and 
prisoners. One of the triumvirs, Marshal de Saint-Andvé, had 
been killed in action. The Catholics’ wavering ally, Anthony de 
Bourlon, king of Navarre, had died before the battle of a wound 
which he had received at the sioge of Rouen ; and on his death- 
bed had resumed his protestant bearing, saying that, if God 
granted him grace to get well, he would have nothing but the 
Gospel preached throughout the realm, The two statis (états- 
majors), as we should now say, were disorganized: in one, the 
duke of Guise alone remained unhurt and at liberty ; in the other, 
Coligny, in Condé’s absence, was clected generel-in-chief of the 
Protestants, Orleans was at that time the principal stronghold of 
the Protestant party ; it would certainly have been taken but for 
the assassination of Guise whom the protestant gentleman Poltrot 
de Méré shoi in the most treacherous manner (1563), Whatever 
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may have been the ambition of that celebrated man, it is impossible 
not 40 feel some respect for him, who addressed to his murderer 
the following noble words : “ Or ga, je veux vous montrer combien 
la religion quo je tiens est plus douce que celle de quoi vous faites 
profession: la vétre vous a conseillé de me tuer sans m’ouir, 
n’ayant regu de moi aucune offense; et la mienne me commande 
que je “vous pardonne, tout convaincu que vous dtes de m’avoir 
voulu tuer sans raison.” Arrested, removed to Paris, put to the Arrest and 
torture and questioned by the commissioners of pavliament, Pol- senlenEe 
trot at one time confirmed and at another disavowed his original Poltrot de 
assertions Coligny, he said, had not suggested the project to Méré. 
him, but had cognizance of it, and had not attempted to deter him. 
The decree sentencerl Poltrot to the punishment of regicides, He 
underwent it on the 18th of March, 1563, in the Place de Gréve, 
preserving 10 the very end that fierce onergy of hatred and. ven- 
zeance which had prompted his deed. ILe was leard saying to 
himself in the midst of his torments and as if to comfort himsclf, 
“ Vor all that, he is dead and gone—tho persecutor of the faithful, 
and he will not come back again.” The angry populace insulted 
him with yells; Poltrot added, “If the porsccution does not cease, 
vengeance will fall upon this city, and the avengers are already at 
hand.” 

Catherine de’ Medici, well pleased, perhaps, that there was now 
a question personally ombarrassing for tho admiral and as yet in 
abeyance, had her mind entirely occupied apparently with the 
additional weakness and difliculty resuliing to the position of the 
crown and the Catholic party from the death of the duke of Gutixo ; 
sho consideiod peaco necessary; and, for reasons of a different 
nature, Chancellor de ]’Hospital was of the same opinions he drew 
attention to “scruples of conscience, the perils of foreign influence, 
and the impossibility of curing by an application of brute force a 
malady concealed in the very bowels and brains of the people,” 
Nogotiations were entered into with the two captive generals, the A.D, 1563 
prince of Condé and the constable De Montmorency ; they assented roca 
to that policy ; and, on the 19th of March, peace was concluded at 
Amboiso in the form of an edict which granted to the Protestants 
the conceysions recognized as indispensable by the grown itself, and 
regulated ihe relations of tha two creeds, pending “tthe remedy of 
time, the decisions of a holy council, and the king’s majority.” 
Liberty of conscioncd and the einen of the religion “called 
reformed.” were recognized “ for all barons and lords high-justiciary, 
in their houses, with their families and dependants; for nobles 
having fiefs without vassals and living on the king’s lands, but for 
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them and their families personally,” The burgesses were treated 
less favourably; the reformed worship was maintained in the 
towns in which it had been practised up to the 7th of March in 
the current year; but beyond that and noblemen’s mansions, this 
worship might not be celebrated, save in the faubourgs of one 
single town in every bailiwick or seneschalty. Paris and its 
district were to remain exempt from any exercise “of the said 
reformed religion.” 

During the negotiations, and as to the very basis of the edict of 
March 19, 1568, the Protestants were greatly divided: the soldiers 


Division of and the politicians, with Condé at their head, desired peace, and 
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thought that the concessions made by the Catholics ought to be 
accepted. The majority of the reformed pastors and theologians 
cried owt against the insufficiency of the concessions, and were 
astonished that there should be so much hurry to make peace 
when the Catholics had just lost their most formidable captain. 
It was not long before facts put the malcontents in tho right, 
Between 1563 and 1567 murders of distinguished Protestants 
increased strangely, and excited amongst their families anxiety 
accompanied by a thirst for vengeance. The Guises and their 
party, on their side, persisted in their outcries for proccedings 
against the instigators, known or presumed, of the murder of Duke 
Francis. It was plainly against Admiral de Coligny that these 
cries were directed; the king and the queen-mother could find no 
other way of stopping an explosion than to call the matter on 
before the privy council and cause to be there drawn up, on the 
29th of January, 1566, a solemn decree “declaring the admiral’s 
innocence on his own affirmation, given in the presence of the 
king and the council as before God himself, that he had not had 
anything to do with or approved of the said homicide.” Silence 
for all time to come was consequently imposed upon the attorney- 
geneval and everybody else; inhibition and prohibition were issued, 
against the continuance of any investigation or prosecution, 

At the same time that the war was proceeding amongst the 
provinces with this passionate doggedness, royal decrees were 
alternately confirming and suppressing or weakening the securities 
for liberty ond safety which the decree of Amboise, on the 19th of 
March, 1563, had given to the Protestants by way of re-establishing 
peace. It was a series of contradictory measures which were 
sufficient to show the party-strife still raging in the heart of the 
government, Liven Condé could not dolude himself any longer : 
the preparations were for war against the reformers. He quitted 
the court to take his stand again with his own party. Coligny, 
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D’Andeclot, La Rochefoucauld, La Noue, and all the accredited 
leaders amongst the Protestants, whom his behaviour, too full of 
cunfidence or of complaisance towards the court, had shocked or 
disquieted, went and joined him. In September, 1567, the second A D. 1567. 
religious war broke out. ean a 

It was shori and not decisive for either party. At the outset of war, 

the campaign, success was with the Protestants; forty towns, 
Orleans, Montoreau, Lagny, Montauban, Castros, Montpellier, 
Uzds, &e., opened their gates to them or fell into their hands. 
They were within an ace of surprising the king at Monceaux, and 
he never forgot, says Montluc, that “the Protestants had made him 
do the stretch from Meaux to Paris at something more than a 
walk.” Defeated at St. Denis (November 10, 1567), but still 
powerful, Coligny and Condé imposed upon the court the peace 
of Longjumeau (1568; paix botteuse ou mal assise) confining the 
terms of that of Amboise. 

Scarcely six months having elapsed, in August, 1568, the third ap, 1568, 
religious war broke out. ‘Tho written guarantees given in the Third reli 
iweaty of Longjumeau for security and liberty on behalf of the eee 
Protestants were misinterpreted or violated, Massacres and mur- 
ders of Protestants became more numerous, and were committed 
with more impunity than ever: in 1568 and 1569, at Amiens, at 
Auxerre, al Orleans, at Rouen, at Bourges, at Troyes, and at Blois, 
Protestants, at one time to the number of 140 or 120, or 53, or 40, 
and at another singly, with just their wives and children, were 
massacred, burnt, and hunted by the excited populace, without 
any intervention on the part of the magistrates to protect them or 
to punish their murderers, The contemporary protestant chroniclers 
set down at ten thousand the number of victims who perished in 
the course of these six months which were called a time of peace: 
we may, with Do Thou, beliove this estimate to be exaggerated, 
but, without doubt, the peace of Longjumegu was a lie, even 
before the war began again. 

The queen-mother attompted to take possession of the two 
Protestant leaders ; Condé, however, managed 40 enter La Rochelle, 
The protestant nobles of Saintonge and Poitou flocked in A. royal Jeanne 
ally was announced; the queen of Navarre, Jeanne d’Albrot, was soles the 
bringing her son Tony, fifteen years of ago, whom she was trainihg Proteg. 
up to be Wenry IV. Condé went to meet them, and, on the 28th tants, 
of September, 1568, all this flowor of French Protestantism was 
assembled at La Rocholle, ready and resolved to strike another 
blow fox the cause of religious liberty, 

It was the longest and most serious of the four wars of this kind 
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which so profoundly agitated France in the reign of Charles IX. 
This one lasted from the 24th of August, 1568, to the 8th of August, 
1570, between the departure of Candéd and Coligny for La 
Rochelle and the treaty of peace of st, Germain-en-Laye: a hollow 
peace, like the rest, and only two years before the St. Bartholomew. 
On starting from Noyers with Coligny, Condé had addressed to 
the king, on the 23rd of August, a letter and a request Wherein 
“after having set forth the grievances of the reformers, he atiributed 
all the mischief to the cardinal of Lorraine, and declared that the 
protestant nobles felt themselves constrained, for the safety of the 
realm, to take up arms against that infamous priest, that tiger of 
France, and against his accomplices,” IIe bitterly reproached the 
Guises “ with treating as mere policists, that is, men who sacrifice 
religion to temporal interests, the Catholics inclined to make con- 
cessions to the reformers, especially the chancellor De lTospital 
and the sons of the late constable De Montmorency. ‘The Guises, 
indeed, and their friends, did not conceal their distrust of De l’Hos- 
pital, any moxe than he concealed his opposition to their deeds and 
their designs. Convinced that he would not succeed in preserving 
France from a fresh civil war, the chancellor made up his mind to 
withdraw, and with him all moderation departed from the councils 
of the king. 

During the two years that it lasted, from August, 1568, to 
August, 1570, the third religious war under Charles 1X. entailed 
two important battles and many deadly faction-fights which spread 
and inflamed to the highest pitch the passions of the two partics. 
Notwithstanding their defeat at Jarnac and Moncontour (1569), 
notwithstanding the death of Condé and the wound of Ooligny, 
the Protestants were still able to obtain from their onemies a favour- 
able peace, The negotiations were short. The war had been 
going on for two years. The two parties, victorious and vanquishod 
by turns, were both equally sick of it, In vain did Philip IL, 
king of Spain, offer Charles IX, an aid of nine thousand men to 
continue it. In vain did Pope Pius V. write to Catherine de’ 
Medici, “ as there can be no communion between Satan and the 
children of the light, it ought to be taken for certuin that there can 
be no compact between Catholics and heretics, save one full of 
fraud and feint.” ‘We had beaten our enemies,” says Montlue, 
“over and over again; but notwithstanding that, thoy liad sv 
much influence in the king’s council, that the decrees were always 
to their advantage. We won by arms, but they won by thoso 
devils of documents.” Peace was concluded at St. Germain-en-Layo 
on the 8th of August, 1570, and it was more equitable and hetter 
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for the reformers than the preceding treaties ; for, besides a pretty 
large extension as regarded free exercise of their worship and their 
civil rights in the State, it granted “for two years, to the princes 
of Navarre and Condé and twenty noblemen of the religion, who 
were appointed by the king, the wardenship of the towns of La 
Rochelle, Cognac, Montauban, and La Charité, whither those of the 
religion who dared not return so soon to their own homes might 
retire.” All the members of the parliament, all the royal and 
nunicipal officers and the principal inhabitants of the towns where 
the two religions existed were further bound over on oath “to 
maintenance of the edict.” 

Peace was made; but it was the third in seven years, and very 
shortly after cach new treaty civil war had vecommenced, No 
more was expected from the treaty of St, Germain-en-Laye than 
had been offected by those of Amboise and Longjumeau, and on 
both sides men sighed for something more stable and definitive. 

By what means to be obtained, and with what pledges of dma- 
bility 4 - 

There had already, thirteen or fourtcen years proviously, been enry of 
some talk about a marriage between Ilenry of Navarre and Mar. Navarre 
cuerite de Valois, cach born in 1553. This union between the two she 
branches of the royal honse, one catholic and the other protestant, guerite de 
ought to have boon the most striking sign and the surest pledge of V#i# 
peace between Catholicism and Protestantism. The political expe- 
dioncy of such a step appeared tho more evident and the more 
urgent, in proportion asthe religious war had become more direful, 
and tho desire for peaco more general, Charles IX. embraced 
the idea passionately, being the only means, he said, of putting a 
stop at last to this incessantly renewed civil war, which was the 
plague of his life as well as of his kingdom. A fact of a personal Charles IX, 
character tendel to mislead Coligny. By his ronown, by the ligay,, 
loftiness of his views, by the carnest gravity of his character and 
his language, he had produced a great effect upon Charlos IX., a 
young king of warm imagination and impressible and sympathetic 
temperament, but, at the same time, of weak judgment. Te readily 
gave way, in Coligny’s company, to outpowrings which had all 
the appearance of perfect and involuntary frankness; ond even 
scemed to ontertain seriously the idea of sending an army to the 
iclicf of the persecuted Protestants in the Netherlands. This tone 
of freedom and confidence had inspired Coligny with reciprocal 
nonficlonce ; he belioved himself to have a decisive influonde over 
the king's ideas and conduct; and when the Protestant, testified 
their distrust upon this subjoct, he roproached them vehemently for 
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it; he affirmed the king’s good intentions and sincerity ; and he 
considered himself in fact, said Catherine de’ Medici with temper, 
“4 second king of France.” 
How much sincerity was there about these outpourings of Charles 
IX. in his intercourse with Coligny and how much reality in the 
ae admival’s influence over the king? We are touching upon that 
on St. Bar- great historical question which has been so much disputeds: was 
pone, Sthe St. Bartholomew a design, long ago determined upon and 
meditated prepared for, of Charles IX, and his government, or an almost 
ornot?  suddon resolution, brought about by events and the situation of 
the moment, to which Charles IX. was egged on, not without diffi- 
culty, by his mother Catherine and his advisers ? 

Without giving cither to Catherine de’ Medici or to her sons the 
honour of either so long a course of dissimulaiion or of so cunningly 
arranged a stratagem, it is not unnatural to believe that whilst con- 
ceding the advantageous terms of the peace of Saint-Germain, they 
looked forward. ultimately to something like the horrible tragedy 
of Saint Bartholomew's day ; and yot we may reasonably question 
oven if the massacre would have taken place, had not the Catholics 
dreaded. the influence which Cohgny seemed about to assume over 
the weak mind of the king. Catherine and the Duke d’Anjou in 
their turn, and as a last resource, worked upon the feelings of that 
wretched monarch, and finally led him to sanction the massacre of 
the Protestants just as easily as he would have done that of the 
principal Catholic leaders. 

bigne On Friday the 22nd of August, 1572, Coligny was returning on 

wounded ‘foot from the Louvre to the Rue des Toseés-St. -Germain-l'Auxerrois, 

(Aug. 22), whore he lived ; he was ocenpied in reading a letter, which he had 
just received ; a shot, fired from the window of a house in the 
cloister of St. Germain-l’Auxerrois, smashed tyo fingers of his right 
hand and lodged a ball in his left arm; he raised his eyes, pointed 
out with his injured hand the house whence the shot had come, 
and reached his quarters on foot. Two gentlemen who were in 
attendance upon him rushed to seize the murdorer ; it was too late ; 
Maurevert had been lodging there, and on the watch for three days 
at the house of a canon, an old tutor to the duke of Guise; a horse 
from the duke’s sinble was waiting for him at the back of the 
house ; and, having done his job, he departed al a gallop. He was 
pursued for several leagues without being overtaken. 

Coligny sent 10 apprise tho king of what had just “happened to 
him: “There,” said he, “wag a fine proof of fidelity to the 
agreement between him and the duke of Guise.” “I shall never 
have rest, then !” cried Charles, breaking the stick with which he 
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was playing tennis with the duke of Guise and Téligny, the 
admiral’s son-in-law ; and he immediately returned to his room. 

The duke of Guise took himself off without a word, Téligny 
speedily joined his father-in-law. Ambrose Pard had already 
attended to him, eutiing off the two broken fingers; somebody 
expressed a fear that the balls might have been poisoned ; “ It will 

be as God pleases as to that,” said Coligny ; and, turning towards 

the minister, Merlin, who had hurried to him, he added, “ pray 

that He may grant me the gift, of perseverance.” Towards mid-day, His inter. 
Marshals de Damville, De Cossé, and De Villars went to see him ewe 
“ out of pure friendship,” they told him, “and not to exhort him Cossé and 
to endure his mishap with patience: we know that you will not 4 Villars. 
lack patience.” “TI do protest to you,” said Coligny, “that death 

affrights me not; it is of God that I hold my life; when He 

requires it back from me, I am quite ready to give it up. But I 

should very much like to see the king before I dio; I have to speak 

to him of things which concern his person and tho welfare of his 

State, and which [feel sure none of you would (are to tell him of,” 

“Twill go and inform his Majesty, .. .” rejoined Damville; and 

he went out with Villars and Téligny, leaving Marshal de Cossé in 

the room. “Do you remember,” said Coligny to him, “the 
warnings I gave you a few hours ago? You will do well to take 

your precautions,” 

About two p.m. tho king, the queen-mother, and the dukes of 
Anjou and Alengon, hor two other sons, with many of their high 
officers, repaired to the admiral’. “My dear fnther,” snid the 
king ag he went in, “the hurt is yours; the grief and the outrage 
mine; but I will take such vengeance that it shall neyer be for. 
gotten,” to which he added his usual imprecations. 

Saturday passed quietly, On Sunday, August 24, between tivo Heiskilled 
and three o’clock in the morning, Cosseins, the commander of tho MyRonmne, 
king’s guards, Besmo, a servant of the duke de Guise, and several 
others, broke open the door of Coligny’s house, and forced their 
way into his bedroom, where Besme plunged a sword into his bosom, 
the rest despatched him with their daggers; and Besme called out 
of the window to the duke do Guise, who, with other Catholics, was 
waiting in the court below, “Tt is done.” At the command of the 
duke, the body was then thrown out of the window to him, when 
having wiped away the blood to see his features, he said, “It is he 
himself,” and then gave a kick to “that venorable faco, which when 
alive was dreadful to oll the murdorors of France,” Now the great 
bell of the palace, and the bell of Saint-Germain-l’Auxexrois were 
answered by the bells of all the churches, the Swiss gitards were 
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under arms, and the city militia poured through the streets. Once 
let loose, the Parisian populace was eagor indeed, but not alone in 
its eagerness, for the work of massacre ; the gentlemen of the court 
{ook part in it passionately, from a spirit of vengeance, from roli- 
gious hatred, from the effect of smelling blood, from covetousnesy 
at the prospect of confiscations at hand. Téligny, the admiral’s son- 
in-law, had taken refuge on a roof; the duke of Anjou’s guards 
made him a mark for their arquebuses. La Rochefoucauld, with 
whom the king had been laughing and joking up to eleven o'clock 
the evening before, heard a knocking at his door, in the king's 
name; it is opened; enter six men in masks and poniard him. 
The new queen of Navarre, Marguerite de Valois, had gone to bed 
by express order of her mother Catherine: “Just as I was asleep,” 
says she, ‘behold a man knocking with feet and hands at the 
door and shouting, ‘Navarre ! Navarre!’ My nurse, thinking it was 
the king my husband, runs quickly to the door and opens it, It 
was a gentleman named M. de Léran, who had a sword-cut on the 
elbow, a gash from a halberd on the arm, and was still pursued by 
four archers, who all came after him into my bedroom, He, wishing 
to save himself, threw himself on to my bed; as for me, feeling 
this man who had hold of me, I threw myself out of bed towards 
the wall, and he after me, still holding me round thé body. I did 
not know this man, and J could not tell whether he had come 
thither to offer me violence, or whether the archers were after him 
in particular or after me. We both screamed, and each of us was 
as much frightened ag the other, At last it pleased God that M. de 
Nancay, captain of the guards, came in, who, finding me in this 
plight, though he felt compassion, could not help Jnughing ; and, 
flying into a great rage with the archers for this indiscretion, he 
made them begone and gave me the life of that poor man, who had 
hold of me, whom I had put to bed and atiended to in my closet, 
until he was well.” 

We might multiply indefinitely these anecdotical scenes of the 
massacre, most of them brutally ferocious, others painfully pathotic, 
some generous and calenlated to preserve the credit of humanity 
amidst one of its most direful aberrations. ‘We will not pause 
either to discuss the secondary questions which meet us at the period 
of which we are telling the story; for example, the question 
whether Charles IX. fived with his own hand on his protestant 
subjects, whom he had delivered over to the evil passions of the 
aristocracy and of the populace, or whether the balcony from which 
he is said to have indulged in this ferovious pastime existed at that 
time, in the sixteenth century, at the palace of the Louvre and 
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overlooking the Seine. Tho great historic fact of the St. Bartho- 
lomew is what we confine ourselves to. Whon he had plunged 
into the orgies of the massacre, when, after having said “ Kill 
them all!” he had seen the slaughter of his companions in 
his royal amusements, Téligny and La Rochofoucauld, Charles IX. 
abandoned himself to a fit of mad passion. He was asked whether 
the twa young huguenot princes, Henry of Navarre and Henry de 
Condé, were to be killed also; Marshal de Retx had been in favour 
of it; Marshal de Tavannes had been opposed to it; and it was 
decided to spare them. 

The historians, catholic or protestant, contemporary or research- 
ful, differ widely as to the number of the victims in this cruel mas- 
sacre: according to De Thou, there were about 2000 persons killed 
in Paris the first day ; D’Aubigné says 3000; Brantéme speaks of 
4000 bodies that Charles IX. might have seen floating down the 
Seine ; la Popelinidre reduces them to 1000. The uncertainty is Rogutts of 
still greater when one comes to speak of the number of victims St. Bar- 
throughout the whole of Franco; De Thou estimates it at 30,000, area 
Sully at 70,000, Péréfixe, archbishop of Paris in the seventeenth 
century, raises it 10 100,000 ; Papivius Masson and Davila reduce 
it to 10,000, without clearly distinguishing between tho massacre 
of Paris and those of the provinces ; other historians fix upon 
40,000, Great uncertainty also prevails as to the execution of the 
orders issuod from Pnris to the governors of the provinces; the 
names of the viscount D’Orte, governor at Bayonne, and of John lo 
Hennuyer, bishop of Lisieux, have become famous from their hav- 
ing refused to take part in the massnore ; but the authenticity ofthe 
letter from the viscount D’Orte to Charles IX. is disputed, though 
the fact of his resistance appears certain, One thing which is quito 
true and which it is good to call to mind in the midst of so great 4 
general criminality is that, ab many spots in France, it met with a 
refusal to be associated in it; President Jeannin at Dijon, the count 
de Tende in Provence, Philibert de la Guiche at Macon, Tanneguy 
le Veneur de Carrouge at Rouen, the count de Gordes in Dauphiny, 
and many other chiefs, military or civil, openly repudiated the 
example set by the murdorers of Paris; and the municipal body of 
Nantes, a very catholic town, took upon this subject a resolution 
which ‘does honour to its patriotic firmness as well as to its Chris- 


tian loyalty. A.D, 1573. 
A great, good man, a great functionary and a great scholar, in cl pea 


disgrace for six years past, the chancellor Michael de l’Hospital gave office 
in his resignation on the 1st of February, 1573, and died six weeks (Feb.), and 
afterwards, on the 18th of March; “Tam just at the end of my (Mar, 18). 
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long journey, and shall have no moré business but with God,” he 
wrote 10 the king and the queen-mother. “TI implore IIim to give 
you His grace and to lead you with His hand in all your affairs, and 
in the government of this great and beautiful kingdom which IIe 
hath committed to your keeping, with all gentleness and clemency 
towards your good subjects, in imitation of Himself, who is good 
and patient in bearing our burthens, and prompt to forgive gou and 
pardon you everything,” 
Attitude The tardy and lying accusations officially brought against Coligny 
ee and his friends; the promises of liberty and security for the Pro- 
tants, testanis, renewed in the terms of the edicts of pacification and, in 
point of fact, annulled at the very moment at which they were being 
renewed ; the massacre continuing here and there in France, at one 
time with the secret connivance and at another notwithstanding the 
publicly-given word of the king and the queen-mother ; all this 
policy, at one and the same time violent and timorons, incoherent 
and stubborn, produced amongst the Protestants two contrary offects: 
some grew frightened, others angry. At court, under the direct 
influence of the king and his surroundings, “submission to the 
powers that be” prevailed ; many fled; others, without abjuring 
their religion, abjured their party. The tivo reformer-princes, Henry 
of Navmre and Henry de Condé, attended mass on the 29th of 
September, and, on the 3rd of October, wrote to the Pope deploring 
their errors and giving hopes of their conversion. far away from 
Paris, in the mountains of the Pyrenecs and of Languedoc, in the 
towns where the reformers were numerous and confident, at San- 
cerre, at Montauban, at Nimes, at La Rochelle, the spirit of vesist- 
ance carried the day. An assembly, mceting at Milhan, drew up a 
provisional ordinance for the government of tho reformed Church, 
“until it please God, who has the hearts of kings in Ilis keeping, 
to change that of King Charles IX, and vestore tho Stato of France 
to good order, or to raise up such neighbouring printe as is mani- 
festly marked out, by his virtue and by distinguishing signs for to 
be the liborator of this poor afflictod people.” In November, 1572, 
A.D. 1572 the fourth religious war broke out, 
nee Te- The siego of La Rochelle was its only important event. Charles 
war. TX, and his councillors exerted themselves in vain to avoid it. 
Siege of There was everything to disquiet them in this enterprise: so sudden 
ie arovival of the religious war after the grand blow they had jnst 
struck, the passionate energy manifested by the Protestants in 
asylum at La Rochelle, and the help they had been led to hope for 
from Queen Elizabeth, whom England would never have forgiven 
for indifference in this cause. 
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Biron Arst, and then tho duke of Anjou in person took the com- 
mand of the siege. They brought up, it is said, 40,000 men and 
60 pieces of arullery. The Rochellese, for defensive slrength, had 
but 22 companies of 1efugees or inhabitants, making in all 3100 
men, ‘The sioge lasted from tho 26th of February to the 13th of 
Juno, 1573 ; six assaully were made on the place , in tho last, the 
ladders had been seb at night against the wall of what was called 
Gospel astion; the duke of Guise, at the head of the assailants, 
had escaladed the Ineach, but there he discovered a new ditch and 
a new rampart orected inside; and, confrontel by these unforeseen 
obstacles, the men recoiled and fell back. La Rochelle was saved. 
Chailes IX. was more and more desirous of peace ; his brother, the 
duke of Anjou, bad just been olectel king of Poland ; Charles IX. 
wag anxions for him to leave France, and go to take possession of. 
lus new kingdom. ‘Thanks to these complications, the Peace of La 

Rochelle was signed on the Gth of July, 1573, Liberty of creed 
and wouship was recognized in the three towns of Ia Rochelle, 
Montauban, and Nimes. They were not obliged to receive any 
royal garrison, on condition of giving hostages to be kept by the 
king for two years. Liberty of worship throughout the extent of 
thew jurisdiclion continued to be recogmzed in the case of lords 
high-justiciary, Iverywhere else the reformers ha promises of not 
being persecuted ior their creed, under the obligation of never hold- 
ing an assembly of mora than ten pegous aba time, These were 
the most favorable conditions they had yet obtained. 

Certainly this was not what the king had caleulated upon whon 
he congented to the massacro of the Protostanta: “ Provided,” he 
had said, that nota single one is left to reproach mo,” Charles IX, 
had not mind or charactor sufficiently sound or sufficiently strong to 
support, without great perturbation, tho effect of somany violent, re- 


peated and often contradictory impressions, In the spring of 1574, ab A.D, 1674, 


the age of twenty-three years and eleven months, and after a reign o 
eleven years and six months, Charles IX. was attacked by an in- 
flammatory muady, which brought on violent hemorrhage ; ho was 
revisited, in his troubled sleep, by the same bloody visions about 
which, a few dys after the St. Bartholomew, he had spoken to his 
* physician, Am)rose Paré. Ho no longer retained in bis room any- 
body but two of his servanis and his nurse, “ of whom he was very 
fond, although she was a huguenol,” says the contemporary chro- 
nicler Peter do lEstoilo. When she had lain down upon a chost 
and was just beginning to dozo, honring the king moaning, weeping 
and sighing, sho wont full gently up to the bed: ‘Ah! nurse, nurge,’ 
said the king, ‘what bloodshed and what eurders | Ah! what 
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evil counsel have I followed! Oh! my God, forgive me them and 
have mercy upon me, if it may please Theo! I know not whit 
hath come to me, so bewildered and agitated do they make me. 
What will be the end of it all? What shail I do? I am lost; I sce 
it well.’ Then said the nurse to him: ‘Siz, the murders be on the 
heads of those who made you do them! Of yourself, sir, you never 
could ; and since you are not consenting thereto and ‘are sorry 
therefor, believe that God will not put them down to your account, 
and. will hide them with tho cloak of justice of His Son, to whom 
alone you must have recourse. But, for God’s sake, leb your 
Majesty cease weeping!’ And thereupon, having been to fetch him 
a pocket-handkerchief because his own was soaked with tears, after 
that the king had taken it from her hand, he signed to her to go 
away and leave him to his rest.” 

On Sunday, May 30, 1574, Whitsunday, about threo in tho 
afternoon, Charles IX. expired, after having signed an ordinanco 
conferring the regency upon his mother Catherine, “who accepted 
it,” was the expression in the letters patent, “at the request of 
the duke of Alengon, the king of Navarre, and other princes and 
peers of France,” According to D’Aubigné, Charles often used to 
say of his brother Henry that, ‘when he had a kingdom on his 
hands, the administration would find him out and that he would 
disappoint thoso who had hopes of him.” The last words he said 
wero “ that he was glad not to have left any young child to sueceed 
him, very well knowing that France needs a man, and that, with a 
child, the king and the reign are unhappy.” 

Though elected king of Poland on the 9th of May, 1573, Ienry, 
duke of Anjou, had not yet left Paris at the end of the summor, 
Impatient at his slowness to depart, Charles IX, said, with lis 
usual oath, “ By God’s death ! my brother or I must at onco leave 
the kingdom; my mother shall nob succeed in preventing it.” 
“Go,” said Catherine to Ifenvy: “you will not be away long.” 
She foresaw, with no great sorrow one would say, the death of 
Charles IX., and her favourite son’s accession to the throne of 
France, Having arrived in Poland on the 25th of January, 1574, 
and being crowned at Cracow on the 24th of February, Honry had 
been scarcely four months king of Poland when he was apprised, 
about the middle of June, that his brother Charles had lately 
died, on the 80th of May, and that he was king of France. “Do 
not waste your time in deliberating,” said his French advisers : 
“you must go and take possession of the throne of Francs without 
abdicating that of Poland ; go at once and without fuss.” Henry 
followed this counsel, Having started from Cracow an the 18th of 
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June, 1574, ho'did not arrive until the 5th of September at Lyons, Returns to 


whither the queen-mother had sent his brother the duke of Alongon 
and his brother-in-law the king of Navure to receive him, going 
herself as far as Bourgoin in Dauphiny in order to be the first to 
see her darling son again. 

The ing’s ontry into France caused, says De Thou, a strange 
revulsion in all minds. “ During tho lifetime of Charles IX. none 
had seemed more worthy of the throne than Ifenry, and overybody 
desired to havo him for master. But scarcely had he arrived when 
disgust set in to the extent of auguring very ill of his reign, The 
time was ill-chosen by him for becoming an indolent and volup- 
tuous king, seb upon taking his pleasure in his court, and isolating 
himself from his people. ‘The condition and ideas of France were 
also changing, but io issue in the assumption of quite a different 
character, and to receive development in quite a different direction. 
Catholics or Protestanis, agents of the king’s government or mal- 
contents, all were getting a taste for, and adopting the practice of 
independence, and a vigorous and spontaneous activity. The bonds 
of the feudal system were losing their hold, and were not yel 
replaced by those of a hierarchically organized administration, 
Religious creeds and political ideas were becoming, for thoughtful 
and straighiforward spirits, rules of conduct, powerful motives of 
action, and they furnished the ambitious with effective weapons, 

It was in a condition of disorganization and red-hot anarchy 
that Henry III., on hig return from Poland, and after the St. Bar- 
tholomew, found Franco; it was in the faco of all these forces, 
full of life, but scattered and excited one against another, that, with 
the aid of his mother Catherine, ho had to re-establish unity in tho 
State, the efficiency of the government, and the public peace, 
It was not a task for which tho iach of an utterly corrupted 
woman and an irregolute prince sufficed, What could the artfil 
manceuvrings of Catherine and the waverings of Henry III. do 
towards taming both Catholics and Protestants at the same time, 
and obliging them to live at peace with one another under one 
equitable and effective power? 

Henry and Catherine aspired to no more than resuming their 
policy of manceuvring and wavering between the two partios 
engaged in the struggle ; but it was not for so poor a rdsult that the 
ardent Catholics had committed the crime of the St. Bartholomew : 
they promised themselves from it the decisiva victory of their 
Church and of their supremacy. Henry de Guise came forward as 
their leader in this grand design, When, in 1575, fixst the duke 
of Anjou and after him the king of Navarre were seen flying 
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from the courb of Tlenry ITT, and commencing an insurrection 
wilh the aid of a considerable body of German anyiliaries and 
French ielugees alieadly on French sou and on their way aeross 
Champagne, the peril ef the Catholic Church appeared so grave 
and so urgent that, in the threatened provinces, the Catholics 
devoted themselves with ardour to the formation of a grand asso- 
ciation for the defence of their cause. Then and thus Was really 
born the Leayue, secret at first, but, before long, publicly and openly 
proclaimed, which held so important a place in the history of the 
sixicenth century. Ilenry de Guise did not hesitate to avow the 
League and labour to propagate it; he did what was far more 
ellectual for its success : hie entered the field and gained a victory. 
The German allies and French refugees, who had como to support 
Prince Henry de Condé and the duke of Anjou in their insurrec- 
tion, advanced into Champagne. Guise had nothing ready, neither 
army nor money ; he mustered in haste three thousand horse who 
were to be followed by a body of foot and a moiety of the king’s 
guards, Ife set out in pursuit of the Germans, came up with them 
on the 10th of October, 1575, at Poxt-4-Binson, on the Marne, and 
ordered them to be attacked by hig brother the duke of Mayenne, 
whom he supported vigorously, They were broken and routed. 
We had himself been wounded: he went in obstinate pursuit of a 
mounted foe whom he had twice touched with his sword, and who, 
in return, had fired two pistol-shots, of which one took effect in the 
leg, and the other carried away part of his cheek and his left ear. 
Thence came his name of Henry the Seurred (le Balafré) which 
has clung to him in history. - 

Scarcely four years had rolled away since the St, Bartholomew. 
Tn vain had been the massacre of 10,000 Protestants, according to 
the lowest, and of 100,000, according to the highest estimates, 
besides nearly all the renowned chiefs of the partly, Admiral 
Coligny was suceeeded by the king of Navarre, who was destined 
to become IIlenry TV.; and Duke Francis of Guise by his son 
Henry, if not as able, al any rate as brave a soldier, and a more 
determined Catholic than he. Amongst the Protestants, Sully and 
Du Plessis-Mornay were assuming shape and importance by the 
side of the king of Navarre. Catherine de’ Medici placed at her 
son's service her Italian adroitness, her maternal devotion and an 
energy rave for a woman betwoen sixty and seventy years of age, 
for forty-three years a queen, and worn out by intrigue and business 
combined with pleasure, 

This state of things continued for twelve years, from 1576 to 
1588, with constant alternations of war, truce, and precarious 
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poace, and in the midst of constant hesilation on the part of 
Henry ILL, between alliance with the League, commanded by the 
duke of Guiso, and adjustment with the Protestants, of whom the 
king of Navarre was every day becoming the more and more avowed 
leader, Between 1576 and 1580, four treaties of peace were con- 
cluded: in 1576, the peace called AMonsiew"s, signed at Chastenay 
iv Orleatiness ; in 1577, the peace of Bergerac or of Puitiers; in 
1579, the peace of Nérac ; in 1580, tho peace of Floix in Périgord. 
In November, 1576, the states-general were convoked and assem- 
bled at Blois, where they sat and deliberated up to March, 1577, 
without any important result. Neither these diplomatic con- They all 
ventions nor these national assemblies had force enongh to esta- 
blish a real and lasting peace between the two parties, for the 
parties thomselves would not have it; in vein did Menry IIL. 
make cdncessions and promises of libeity to the Protestants; le 
was not in a condition to guaranteo their execution and make it 
respected by their adversaries, At heart neither Protestants nor 
Catholics were for accepting mutual liberty; not only did thoy both. 
consider themselves in possossion of all religious truth, but they 
also considered themselves entitled to impose it by force upon 
their adversarias, : 

From 1576 to 1588, ILenry ITI, had seen the difficulties of hiv 
government continuing and increasing, His attempt to maintain 
his own independence and the mastory of the situation betweon 
Catholics and Protestants, by meking concessions and promises at 
one time to the former and at another to the latter, had not sue- 
cecded ; and, in 1684, it became still more dificult to practise, 
On tho 10th of June iu that year Henry TIT.’s brother, the duke of 
Anjou, died at Chatean-Thierry. By this death tho leader of the 
Protestants, Henry, king of Navarre, became lawful heir to the 
throne of Franco. The Loaguers could not stomach that prospect. 
The Guisos turned it 10 formidable account, They did not hesitate 
to meke the future of France a subject of negotiation with Philip TL, 
of Spain, at that time her most dangerous enemy in Europe. Bya ap, 1684, 
secret convention concluded at Joinville on the 31st of December, The car- 
1584, between Philip and the Guises, it was stipulated that at the aera 
death of Henry III. the crown should pass to Charles, cardinal of proposed 
Bourbon, sixty-four years of age, the king of Navarre’s uncle, who, Sin 
in order to mako himself king, wudertook +o sot aside his nephew's France. 
hereclitary right and forbid, absolutely, herctical worship in Franco, 
On the 7th of July, 1585, a trenty was concluded at Nemouts 
between Henry ITE, ond the league, to the offoct “that by an 
imvevocable edict the practice of the new religion should he for 
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bidden, and that there should henceforth be no other practice of 
religion, throughout the realm of France, save that of the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman ; that all the ministers should depart from 
the kingdom within a month ; that all tho subjects of his Majesty 
hhould be bound to live according 10 the catholic religion and 


signed be- make profession thoreof within six months, on pain of confiscation 
Homey IIL, buth of person and goods; that horetics, of whatsoever quadity they 
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might be, should be declared incapable of holding benefices, public 
offices, positions, and dignities; that the places which had been 
given in guardianship to them for their security should be taken 
back again forthwith ; and, lastly, that the princes designated in the 
treaty, amongst whom were all the Guises at the top, should receive 
as guarantee certain places to be held by them for five years.” 

This treaty was signed by all the nogotiators, and specially by 
the queen-mother, the cardinals of Bourbon and Guise, and the 
dukes of Guise and Mayenne. It was the decisive act which made 
the war a war of religion. 

The king of Navarre left no stone unturned to convince every- 
body, friends and enemies, great lords and commonalty, Frenchmen 
and foreigners, that this recurrence of war was not his doing, and 
that the Leaguers forced it upon him against his wish, and despite 
of the justice of his cause. Before taking part in the war which 
was day by day becoming more and more clearly and explicitly a 
war of religion, the protestant princes of Germany and the four 
great free cities of Strasbourg, Ulm, Nuremberg and Frankfort 
resolved to make, as the king of Navarre had made, a striking 
move on behalf of peace and religious liberty, They sent to 
Henry III. ambassadors who, on the 11th of October, 1586, treated 
him to some frank and bold speaking, but obtained no satisfactory 
answer. 

Except some local and short-lived truces, war was already blazing 


breaks out throughout nearly the whole of France, in Provence, in Dauphiny, 


again, 


in Nivernais, in Guienne, in Anjou, in Normandy, in Picardy, in 
Champagno. The successes of Henry de Guise (Vimory, October 28 ; 
Auneau, November 24), and of Honry de Bourbon (Contras, Octo- 
ber 20), were almost equally disagreeable to Ilenry de Valois. It is 
probable that, if he could have chosen, he would have preferred 
those of Henry de Bourbon ; if they caused him like jealousy, they 
did not raise in him the same distrust ; he knew the king of Navarre’s 
loyalty and did not suspect him of aiming to become, whilst he him- 
self was living, king of France. Besides, he considered the Protestants 
less powerful and less formidable than the Leaguers, TLenry de Guise, 
on the contrary, was evidently, in his cyes, an ambitious conspirator, 
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determined to push his own fortunes on to the very crown of France, 
if the chances were favourable to him, and not only armed with all 
the power of Catholicism, but urged forward hy the passions of the 
League perhaps further and certainly more quickly than his own 
intentions travelled, Since 1584, tho Leaguers had, at Paris, 
acquired strong organization amongst the populace ; the city had 
been partitioned vut into five districis under five heads, who, 
shortly afterwards, added to themselves cleven others, in order that, 
in the secret council of the association, cach amongst the sixteen 
quarters of Paris might have its representative and director. 
Thence the famous Commilies of Sixteen, which played so great and 
so formidable a part in the history of that period. Jt was religious 
fanaticism and democratic fanaticism closely united, and in a 
position to impose their wills upon their most eminent leaders, 
upon the duke of Guise himself, 

In vain did Honry III. attempt to resume some sort of quthority pa 
in Paris; his govornmont, his public and private life, and his in Paris, 
porson were daily atiacked, insulted, and menaced from the clevation 
of the pulpit and in the public thoroughfares by qualified preachers 
or mob-orators, The duko de Guiso, whose courage rendered him 
the favourite of the people, became more and more ingolent, In 
defiance of a royal order he marched into Paris, and at the head of 
four hundred gentilshommes set the king at defiance in the 
apartments of tho Louvre. The party of Lorraine thought that 
they had gained their object: they loudly declared their purposo 
of confining IIenry ITI. to a monastory, and the duchess de Mont- 
pensior, sister of tho duke do Guise, showed to everybody a pair of 
gold scissors wilh which sho intended to perform upon the head of 
the dethroned monarch the ceremony of ecclesiastical tonsuro. 
Barricades were raised throughout Paris, and the Swiss guards 
whom the king had summoned, disarmed by the populace, would 
have beon slaughtered, but for the intorposition of Guise himself, 
At thal suprome moment, the duke hesitated and recoiled before 
the final step of attacking ithe Louvre. This wavering saved the 
king; for Catherine de’ Medicis had time to amuso her rival by 
feigned propositions of reconciliation, and in the meanwhile 
Henry IIL. could ratire to Chartzves. There the imbocile monarch, 
forsaken by every one, was compelled to approve all that had been States of 
dono against himself; ho gave to tho duko do Guiso several Bl 
powerful towns, and named him generalissimo of tho French 
forces; finally he convoked the Stutcs-general at Blois, Guise 
was not satisfied yet, and he insulted his king so ropeatedly that 
he drove the most timid of men to the boldest of all resolutions, 
that of murdering him. 
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On the evening of Thursday, December the 22nd, the auko of 
Guise, on sitting down at table, found under his napkin a note to 
The duke this effect : “The king means to kill you.” Guise asked for a pon, 
of Guige Wrote at the bottom of the note, “He dare not,” and threw it unde 
cautioned, the table. In spite of this warning, he persisted in going, on the 
next day, to the council-chamber, On entering the room, he felt 
cold, asked to have some fire lighted, and gave orders to his secre- 
tary, Péricard, the only attendant admiticd with him, to go and 
fetch the silver-gilt shell he was in the habit of carrying about him 
with damsons or other preserves to ent of a morning. Péricard was 
some time gone; Guise was in a hurry, and, “ be kind enough,” he 
said to M. de Morfontaines, “to send word to M. de Saint-Prix 
[fist groom of the chamber to IJenry ITL.] that I beg him to let 
me have a few damsons or a little preserve of roses, or some trifle 
of tho king’s.” Four Brignolles plums were brought him ; and he 
ate one. His wneasiness continued; the eyo close to his scar 
became moist; according to M, de Thou, he bled at the nose. He 
felt in his pocket for a handkerchief to use, but could not find one. 
“My people,” said he, “have not given me my necessaries this 
morning; there is great excuse for them, they were too much 
hutried.” At his request, Saint-Prix had a handkerchief brought 
to him. ‘Péricard passed his bonbon-box to him, as the guards 
would not let him enter again. The duke took a few plums from 
it, threw the rest on the table, saying, “Gentlemen, who will have 
any?” and rose up hurriedly upon seving the secretary of state 
Révol, who came in and said to him, “Sir, the king wants you; 
he is in his old cabinet.” 
The duke of Guise pulled up his cloak as if to wrap himself well 
Heis in it, took his hat, gloves, and his sweeimeat-box and went out of 
murdered the room, saying, “ Adieu, gentlemon,” with a gravity free from any 
«Borty- appearance of mistrust. He crossed the king’s chamber contiguous 
five” — to the council-hall, courteously saluted, 4- he passed, Loignac and 
guardsmen 1:5 comrades whom he found drawn up, and who, returning him a 
frigid obeisance, followed him as if to show him respect. On 
arriving at the door of the old cabinet, and just as he leaned down 
to raise the tapestry that covered it, Guise was struck by five poniard 
blows in the chest, neck, and reins: “ God ha’ mercy!” he cried, 
and, though his sword was entangled in his cloak and he was him- 
self pinned by the ayms and legs and choked by the blood that 
spurted from his throat, he dragged his murderers, by a supreme 
elfort of energy, to the other end of the room, where he fell down 
backwards and lifeless before the bed of Henry IIT. who, coming 
to the door of his room and asking “if it was done,” contemplated 
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with mingled satistietion and terror the inanimate body of his 
mighty rival, “who seemed to bo merely sleeping, so little was he 
changed.” “My God ! how tall he is!” cried the king ; “le looks 
even taller than when he was alive.” 

“Thoy are killing my brothor!” eried the cardinal of Guise 

whon he heard the noise that was being made in the next room ; 
and he’rose up to run thither, The achbishop of Lyons, Peter 
Espinae, did the samc. The duke of Aumont beld them both 
back, saying, “GenUemen, we wust wait for the king’s orders.” 
Orders came to arrest them both and confine them in a small room 
over the council chamber. They had “ eggs, bread, wine from the 
king's cellar, their broviaries, their niyht-gowns, a palliasse, and a 
matiress,” brought to them thero ; and they were kept under ocular 
supervision for four and twenty hows. The cardinal of Guise was 
released the next morning, but only to be put to death like his 
brother. The king spared the archbishop of Lyons. 

Thirteen days after the murder of the duke of Guise, on the HH Spb 
bth of January, 1689, Cathorine do’ Medici horself diod, Nor oetrerine 
was her death, so far as affairs and the public were concerned, an de’ Medici. 
ovent: her ability was of the sort which is worn out by the fre- 
quent uso made of it, and which, when old age comes on,.Jeaves 
no long or grateful reminisconce. Time has restored Cathcrino de! 

Medici to her proper place in history ; she was quickly forgotten 
by her contemporaries. 

It was not long before Woury ILI. perceived that, to be king, it Position of 
was not sufficient to have murdered his rival. Ilo survived the Beary UI. 
duke of Guise only seven months, and, during that short period, 
he was not really king, all by himself, for a single day; never had 
his kingship been so embarrassed and impotent; the violent death 
of the duke of Guise had exasperated much more than enfeebled 
the League; the feeling against bis murdoror was passionate and 
contagious ; the catholic cause had lost its groat leader; it found 
and accepicd another in his brother tho duke of Mayenne, far 
inferior to his elder brother in political talent and prompt energy 
of charactor, but a brave and dotermined soldior, a much better 
man of party and action than the sceptical, undecided, and indolent 
Henry III. The majority of the great towns of France, Paris, 

Rouen, Orleans, Toulouse, Lyons, Amiens, and whole provinces 
declared eagerly against the royal murderer, He demanded sup- 
port from the states-gencral, who refusod it; and he was obliged to 
dismiss them. The parliament of Paris, dismembered on the 16th 
of January, 1589, by the counsel of Sixteen, became the instm- 
ment of the Leaguers. The majority of tho other parlianients 
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followed the example set by that of Paris. The Sorbonne, consulted 
by a petition presented in the name of all Catholics, decided that 
Frenchmen were released from their oath of allegiance to Henry IIL, 
and might with a good conscience turntheir arms againsthim. [fen y 
made some obscure attempts to come to an arrangement with certain 
chiefs of the Leaguers ; but they were rejected with violence. 

There was clearly for him but one possible ally who had athanee 
of doing effectual service, and that was Wenry of Navarre and the 
Protestants, It cost Henry TIL. a great deal to have iecourse to 
that party; his conscience and pusillanimity both revolted at it 
equally ; in spite of his moral corruption, he was a sincere Catholic, 
and the prospect of excommunication troubled him deeply. Tlow- 
ever, on the 3rd of April, 1589, a truce for a year was concluded 
between the two kings. It set forth that the king of Navarre 
should serve the king of France with all his might and main; 
that he should have, for the movements of his troops on both 
banks of the Loire, the place of Saumur; that the places of which 
he made himself master should be handed over to Honry III, 
an that he might not anywhere do anything to the prejudice 
of the catholic religion ; that the Protestants should be no more 
disquieted throughout the whole of France, and that, before the 
expiration of the truce, King Henry ITT. should give them assurance 
of peace. This negotiation was not concluded without difficulty, 
especially as regarded the town of Saumur; there was a general 
desire to cede to the king of Navarro only some place of less impor- 
tance on the Loire; and when, on the 15th of April, Du Plessis 
Mornay, who had. been appointed governor of it, presented himself 
for admittance at the head of his garrison, the royalist commandant 
who had to deliver the keys to him limited himself to letling thom 
drop at his feet. Mornay showed alacrity in picking them up. 

On arriving before Paris towards the end of July, 1589, tho two 
kings besieged it with an army of 42,000 men, the strongest and 
the best they had ever had under their orders. “The affairs of 
Henry IIL,” says De Thon, “had changed face ; fortune was pro- 
nouncing for him.” Quarlered in the house of Count de Rolz, 
at St, Cloud, he cuuld thence see quite af lis ease his city of Pans. 
* Yonder,” said he, “is the heart of the Leavue ; it is there that the 
blow must be struck. It were great pity to lay in ruins so beauti- 
iul and goodly a city. Still, I must settle accounts with the rebols 
who are in it and who ignominiously drove me away,” “On Tues- 
day, August Ist, at eight a.m., he was told,” says L’Estoile, “ that 
a mouk desired to speak with him, but that his guards madea 
difficulty about letting him in. ‘Let him in,’ said the king: ‘if 
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he is refused, it will be said that I drive monks away and will 
not see them.’ Incontinently entered the monk, having in his 
sleeve a knife unsheathed. IIe made a profound reverence to the 
king, who had just got up and had nothing on but a dressing: 
gown about his shoulders, and presented to him despatches from 
Count,de Brienne, saying that he had further orders to tell the 
king privately something of importance. Then the king ordered 
those who were present to retire, and began reading the letter which rey 
the monk had brought asking fora private audience afterwards ; (Aug. 1). 
the monk, seeing the king’s attention taken up with reading, drew 
his knife from his sleeve and drove it right into the king’s small 
gut, below the navel, so home that he left the knife in the hole; 
the which the king having drawn out with great exertion struck the 
monk a blow with the point of it on his left eyebrow, crying, ‘Ah! 
wicked monk! he has killed me; kill him!’ At which cry run- 
ning quickly up, the guards and others, such as happened 10 be 
nearest, massacred this assassin of a Jacobin who, as D’Aubigné 
says, stretched out his two arms against the wall, counterfeiting the 
crucifix, whilst the blows were dealt him. Having been dragged out 
dead from the king’s chamber, lie was stripped naked to the waist, 
covered with his gown and exposed 10 the public.” Henry IIT, 
expired on the 2nd of August, 1589, between two and three in the 
morning. The first persous Ilenry of Navarre met as he entered 
the Hotel do Retz were the officers of the Scottish guard, who threw 
themselves at his feet, saying: “Ah! sir, you are now our king 
and our master.” 
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REIGN OF HENRY Iv, (1589—1593,)—LovIs X1IL, RICHULED AND 
THE COURT. 


Huyry IV. perfectly understood and steadily took the measure 
of the situation in which he was placed. He was in a great 
minority throughout the country as well as the army, and he would 
have to deal with public passions, worked by his foes for their own 
ends, and with the personal pretensions of his partisans, He made 
no mistake about these two facts, and he allowed them great weight ; 
but he did not take for the ruling principle of his policy and for 
his first rule of conduct the plan of alternate concessions to tho dif- 
ferent parties and of continually humouring personal interests ; he 
set his thoughts higher, upon the general and natural interests of 
France as he found her and saw her, They resolved themselves, 
in his eyes, into the following great points: maintenance of the 
hereditary rights of monarchy, pepondorance of Catholics in the 
government, peace between Catholics and Protestants, and religious 
liberty for Protestants. With him these points became the law 
of his policy and his kingly duty as well as the nation’s right. He 
proclaimed them in the first words that he addressed to the lords 
and principal personages of State assembled around him. On the 
Ath of August, 1589, in the camp at St. Cloud, the majority of the 
princes, dukes, lords, and gentlemen present in the camp expressed 
their full adhesion to the accession and the manifesto of the king, 
promising him “service and obedience against rebels and enemies 
who would usurp the kingdom.” Two notable leaders, the duke of 
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Epemon amongst the Catholics and the duke of La Trémoille 
amongst the Protestants, refused to join in this adhesion; the 
formor saying that his conscience would not permit him to serve 
a heretic king, the latter alleging that his conscience forbade 
him to serve a prince who ongaged to protect catholic idolatry, 
‘They withdrew, D’Epeinon into Angownois and Saintonge, tak- 
ing with him six thousand foot and twelve thousand horse; and 
La Trémoille into Portou, with nine battalions of reformers, They 
had an idea of attempting, both of them, to sct up for thomselveg 
independent principalities. Three contemporaries, Sully, La Force, 
and the bastard of Angouléme, bear witness that Tenry IV, was 
deserted by as many huguenots as Catholics. The French royal 
army was reduced, it is said, to one half, As a make-weight, Sancy 
prevailed upon the Swiss, to the number of twelvo thousand, and 
two thousand German auxiliarics, not only to continue in the ser- 
vice of the new king but to waitsix months for thei pay, as he was 
at the moment unable to pay them. Irom the Ldth to the 20th 
of August, in Te-de-France, in Picardy, in Normandy, in Auvergne, 
in Champagne, in Burgundy, in Anjou, in Poitou, in Languedoc, 
in Orleanness and in Touraino, a great number of towns and districts 
joined in the determination of the royal army, 

There was, in 1589, an unlawful pretender to the throne of The car 

: dinal de 

France ; and thal was Caxdinal Charles do Bourbon, younger Bourbon. 
brother of Anthony do Bourbon, king of Navarre, and consequently 
unele of Henry I'V., sole representative of the elder branch, Under 
Tlenry IIL, tho cardinal had thrown in his lot with the League ; 
and, after the murder of Guiso, Henry III. had, by way of precau- 
tion, ordered him to be arrested and detained him in confinement 
at Chinon, where he still was when JLonry TIT. was in his tum 
yourdered, The Leaguers proclaimed him king under the name of 
Charles X.; and, oight months afterwards, on the 5th of March, 
1590, the parliament of Paris issuod a decree “recognizing Charles X, 
as true and lawful king of France.” Du Plessis-Mornay, then 
governor of Saumur, had the cardinal removed to Fontenay-le- 
Comte in Poitou, “under the custody of Sieur de la Boulaye, 
governor of that place, whose valour and fidelity were known to 
him.” On the 9th of May, 1590, not three months after the decres 
of the parliament of Paris which had proclaimed him true and law- 
ful king of France, Cardinal de Bourbon, still » prisoner, died ot 
Fontenay, aged sixty-seven. A few weeks before his death he had 
written to his nephew Henry IV, a letter in which he recognized 
him as hia ‘sovereign. na 

‘Tho League was more than over dominant in Paxis; Henry LV, 
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could not think of entering there, Te was closcly pressed by 
Maysnne, who boasted that he would very shortly bring him into 
Paris bound hand and foot. Already windows were engaged on tho 
line of streets through which the procession was to pass, But 
Mayenne's adversary was a prince of the utmost vigilance as well as 
courage, and who, as the duke of Parma himself said, “was acens- 
4omed to wear out more boots than shoes.” He awaited. thé attack 
of Mayenne at Arques in Normandy, where with three thousand 
men alone he defeated an army,of thirty thousand. Strengthened 
by the accession of a number of gentilshommes, Henry then once 
moro attacked Paris, and pillaged the faubourg Saint Gormain. 

He would perhaps have carried the terror-stricken capital itself, if 
the imperfect breaking-up of the St. Maixent bridge on the Somme 
had not allowed Mayenne, notwithstanding his tardiness, to arrive at 
Paris in time to enter with his army, form a junction with the 
Leagners amongst the population, and prevail upon the king to 
carry his arms elsewhither, Henry left some of his lieutenants to 
carry on the war in the environs of Paris, and himself repaired on 
the 21st of November to Tours, where the royalist parliament, the 
exchequer-chamber, the court of taxation, and all the magisterial 
bodies which had not felt inclined to submit to the despotism of 
the League, lost no time in rendering him homage, as the head and 
the representative of the national and the lawful cause. He reigned 
and ruled, to real purpose, in the eight principal provinces of the 
North and Centre, Ile-de-France, Picardy, Champagne, Normandy, 
Orleanness, Touraine, Maine, and Anjou; and his authority, 
although disputed, was making way in nearly all the other parts of 
the kingdom. He made war, not like a conqueror, but like a king 
who wanted to meet with acceptance in the places which he occupied 
and which he would soon have to govern. It was not long before 
Henry reaped the financial fruits of his protective equity; at the 
close of 1589 he could count upon a regular revenus of more 
than two millions of crowns, very insufficient, no doubt, for the 
wants of his government, but much beyond the official resources 
of his enemies. He had very soon taken his proper rank in 
Europe: the Protestant Powers which had been eager to recog- 
nize him, England, Scotland, the Low Countries, the Scandina- 
vian States, and reformed Germany, had been joined by the 
republic of Venice, the most judiciously governed State at that 
time in Europe, but solely on the ground of political interests 
and views, independently of any religious question. 

As the government of Henry IV. went on growing in strength 
and extent, the moderate Catholics were ‘beginning, not as yet to 
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make approaches towards him, but to see a glimmering possibility 
of treating with him, and obtaining from him such concessions as 
they considered necessary, at the same time that they in their turn 
made to him such as he might consider sufficient for his party and 


himself. 

Unhappily the new pope, Gregory XIV, elected on the Sth of A.D. 1580, 
Decentber, 1590, was humbly devoted to the Spanish policy, meckly xiv oe , 
subservient to Philip IL. ; that is, to tha cause of religious persecn- His rela- 
tion and. of absvlute power, without regard for anything else. The age 
relations of France with the Holy See at once felt the effects of this ; 

Cardinal Gactani received from Rome all the instructions that the 
most ardent Leaguers could desixe; and he gave his approval to a 
resolution of the Sorbonne to the offeot that Tenry de Bourbon, 
heretic and rolapsed, was for ever excluded from the crown, whether 
he became a Catholic or not. Henry IV. had convoked the states- 
general at Tours for the month of March, and had summoned to that 
city the archbishops and. bishops to form a national council, and to 
deliberate as to the means of restoring the king to the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. The legate prohibited this council, declaring, 
beforchand, the excommunication and deposition of any bishops who 
should be present at it. The Leaguer parliament of Paris forebada, 
on pain of death and confiscation, any connexion, any corre- 
spondence with Henry de Bourbon and his partisans, A solemn 
procession of the League took placo at Paris on the 14th of March, 
and, a few days afterwards, the union was sworn afresh by all the 
municipal chiefs of the population. In view of such passionate 
hoslility, Henry I'V,, a stranger 40 any sorb of illusion, at the same 
time that he was always full of hope, saw that his successes at 
Argues wore insufficient for him, and that, if ho were to occupy 
the turone in peace, he must win more victofics. He recommenced 
the campaign by the siege of Dreux, one of the towns which it was 
most important for him to possess, in order to put pressure on Paris 
dnd cause her to fgel, even at a distance, the perils and evals of war, 

On Wogitiosdi , the 14th of March, 1590, the two armies met on ap, 1500, 
the plains of Ivry, a village ‘six leagues from Evreux, on the loft Battle of 
bank of the Eure. A battle ensued in which, although the resources (ian 14), 
of modern warfare werg bydught into operation, the decisive force 
consisted, as of tld, in the cavalry. It appeared as if Honry IV. 
must succumb to the superior forco of the enemy : further and far- 
ther backward was his white banner seon to retire, and the great 
mass appeared as if thay designetl to follow it. At length Henry 
cried out that those who did not wish to fight againstthe enemy 
might at least {umm and see him die, and immediately plunged into 
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the thickest, of the battle. It appeared as if the royalist gontry had 
felt the old martial five of thoir ancestry enkindled by these worlls, 
and by the glance that accompanied them. Raising ono mighty 
shout to God, they Lhrew themselves upon the enenty, following 
their king, whose plume was now their banner, In this there might 
have been some dim principle of religious zeal, but that devotion to 
personal authority, which is so powerful an element in wae and in 
policy, was wanting. ‘The royalist and religious energy of ILenry’s 
troops conquered the Leaguers, The cavalry was broken, scatterad, 
and swept from the field, and the confused manner.of their retreat 
so puzzled tho infantry that they were not able to maintain theiy 
ground ; the German and French were cut down ; the Swiss sur- 
rendered. It was a complete vietory for Henry IV. 

Tt was not only as able captain and valiant soldier that Henry 
LY. distinguished himself ai Ivry; there the man was as con- 
spicuous for the strength of his better feelings, as generous and as 
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was given tomaicl: trom Dicux, Count Schomberg, colonel of the 
German auxiliaries called reiters, had asked for the pay of his troops, 
letting it be understood that they would not fight, if their claims 
wore not satisfied. ILenry had replied harshly, ‘ People don’t ask 
for money on the eve of a battle.” At Ivry, just as the battle was 
2a the point of beginning, he went up to Schomberg: “ Colonel,” 
suid he, “TI hurt your feelings, This may be the last day of my 
life. I can’t bear to take away the honour of a brave and honest 
gentleman like you. Pray forgive me and embrace mo,” “ Sir,” 
answered Schomberg, “the other day your majesty wounded me, 
to-day you kill me.” He gave up the command of the reiters in 
order to fight in the king’s own squadron, and was killed in action. 

The victory of Ivry had a great effect in France and in Europe, 
though not immediately and as regarded the actual campaign of 1590, 
The victorious king moved on Paris and made himself master of the 
little towns in the neighbourhood with a view of besicging tho 
capital, The investment became moire strict; it was kept up for 
more than three months, from the end of May to the beginning of 
September, 1590; and the city was reduced to a severe stato of 
famine, which would have been still more severe if Henry IV. had 
not several times over permitted the entry of some convoys of 
provisions and the exit of the old men, the women, the children, in 
fact, the poorest and weakest part of the population. ‘ Paris must not 
be a cemetery,” he said: “I do not wish to reign over the dead,” 
In the meantime, Duke Alexander of Parma, in accordance with 
express orders from Philip II, went from the Low Countries, with 
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his army, to join Mayenne at Meaux, and threaten Henry IV. 
with their united forces if he did not retire from the walls of the eapi- 
ial, Henry IV. offered the two dukes battle, if they really wished to 
put a stop to the investment ; but “Iam not come so far,” answerer! 
the duke of Parma, “to take counsel of my enemy ; if my manner 
of warfare does not please the king of Navarre, let him force me to 
changedt instead of giving mo advice that nobody asks him for.” 
Henry in vain attempted to make the duke of Parma aceept battle, 
The able Italian established himself in a strongly entrenched camp, 
surprised Lagny and opened to Paris the navigation of the Marne, 
by which provisions were speedily brought up. Henry decided perry fe 
upon retreating ; he dispersed the different divisions of his army fore them, 
into Touraine, Normandy, Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, and 
himself took up his quarters al Senlis, at Compitgne, in the towns 
on the banks of the Oise. The duke of Maycnne arrived on the 
18th of September at Paris ; the duke of Parma entered 16 bimself 
with a few officers and left it on the 13th of November, with his 
army on his way back to the Low Countries, being a little harassed 
in his retreat by the royal cavalry, but easy, for the moment, as to the 
fate of Paris and the issuc of the war, which continued during the 
first six months of the year 1-301, but languidly and disconnectedly, 
with successes and reverses see-sawing between the two parties and 
without any important results. 

Then began to appear the consequences of the victory of Ivry and Results of 
the progress made by Henry IV., in spite of the check he received “""% 
before Paris and at some other points in the kingdom, Not only 
did many moderate Catholics make advances to him, struck with hia 
aympathetic ability and his valour, and hoping that he would end 
by becoming a Catholic, but patriotic wrath was kindling in I'vance 
against Philip IL, and the Spaniards, thoso fomonturs of civil war 
in the mero interest of foreign ambition. , 

The League was split up into two parties, the Spanish Leaguaond The two 
the French League. The committee of Sixteen laboured incessantly 48*8™** 
for the formation and triumph of the Spanish League ; and its 
principal leaders wrote, dn the 2nd of Septomber, 1591, a letter to 
Philip IL, offering him the cyown of Francg and pledging their 
allegiance to him as his subjects ; “We can positively‘asstre your 
Majesty,” they said, “that the wishes of fll Catholics are to «soe 
your Catholic Majesty holding the sceptro of this kingdom and 
reigning over us, even as we do thrdw ourselves right willingly imto 
your arms as into those of our father, or at any rate establishing ‘ore 
of your posterity upon the throne.” These ringleaders of the, Spabish 
League had for their army the blindly fanatical aid addmbghgia 
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populac’ of Paris, and were, further, supported by 4000 Spanish 
troops whom Philip II. had succeeded in getting almost surrepti- 
tiously into Paris. They created a council of ten, the sixteenth 
century's committee of public safety ; they proscribed the policists ; 
they, on the 15th of November, had the president, Brisson, and two 
councillors of the Leaguer parliament arrested, hanged them toa 
yeam and dragged the corpses to the Place de Grave, where they 
strung them up to a gibbet with inscriptions setting forth that they 
were heretics, traitors to the city and enemies of the catholic princes. 
Whilst the Spanish League was thus reigning at Paris, the duke of 


the French Mayenne was at Laon, preparing to lead his army, consisting partly 
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of Spaniards, to the relief of Rouen, the siege of which Henry IV. 
was commencing. Being summoned to Paris by messengers who 
succeeded one another every hour, he arrived there on the 28th of 
November, 1591, with 2000 French troops ; he armed the guard of 
burgesses, seized and hanged, in a ground-floor room of the Louvre, 
four of the chief leaders of the Sixteen, suppressed their committee, 
re-established the parliament in full authority and, finally, restored 
the security and preponderance of the French League, whilst taking 
the reins once more into his own hands. 

Whilst these two Leagues, the one Spanish and the other French, 
were conspiring thus persistently, sometimes together and sometimes 
one against the other, to promote personal ambition and interests, 
at the same time national instinct, respect for traditional rights, 
weariness of civil war, and the good sense which is born of long 
experience, were bringing France more and more over to the cause 
and name of Henry IV. In all the provinces, throughout all ranks 
of society, the population non-enrelled amongst the factions were 
turning their eyes towards him as the only means of putting an 
end to war at home and abroad, the only pledge of national unity, 
public prosperity, and even freedom of trade, a hazy -idea as yet, 
bué even now prevalent in the great ports of France and in Paris. 
‘Would Henry turn Catholic? That was the question asked 
everywhere, amongst Protestants with anxiety, but with keen 
desire and not without hope amongst the mass of the population. 
The rumour ran that, on this point negotiations were half opened 
even in the midst of the League itself, even at the court of Spain, 
even at Rome where Pope Clement VIII, a more moderate man: 
than his predecessor, Gregory XTV., had no desire,” says Sully, 
“to foment the troubles of France, and still less that the king of 
Spain should possibly become its undisputed king, rightly judging 
that this would be laying open to him the road to the monarchy 
of Christendom, and, ar a reducing the Roman pontiffs to 
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the position, if it were his good pleasure, of his mere chaplains” 
[ Qconomies royales, t. ii, p. 106]. Such being the existing state 
of facts and minds, it was impossible that Ilenry TV. should not 
ask limself roundly the same question and feel tuas he had no time 
to lose in answering it. 

In spite of the breadth and independence of his mind, Ienry TY. Honry IV, 
was sincerely puzzled. He was of those who, far from clinging 10 and Roman 

: as : ’ Oatholi- 
a single fact and confining themsolves to a single duty, inke account slat, 
of the complication of the facts amidst which they live, and of the 
variety of the duties which the general situation or their own 
imposes upon them. Born in the reformed faith, and on the stops 
Of the throne, he was struggling to defend his political rights whilst 
keeping his religious creed ; but his religious creed was not tho fruit 
of very mature or very deep conviction ; it was a question of first 
claims and of honour rather than a matter of conscience; and, on 
the other hand, the peace of France, her prosperity, perhaps her 
territorial integrity, were dependent upon the triumph of the poli- 
tical rights of the Béarneso. Even for his brethren in creed his 
triumph was a benofit secured, for it was an end of persecution and 
a first stop towards liberty. There is no measuring accurately how 
far ambition, personal interest, a King’s egotism had to do with 
Henry I'V.’s abjuration of his religion ; none would deny that those 
homan infirmities were present; but all this does not provent the 
conviction that patriotism was uppermost in ITenry’s soul, and that 
tho idea of his duty as king towards France, a prey to all the effls 
of civil and foreign war, was the determining motivo of his reso- 
lution. Tt cost him a great deal, On tho 26th of April, 1598, ho 
wrote to the grand duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand de’ Medici, that he 
had decided to turn Catholic “two months after that the duke of a:p, 1598, 
Mayenne should have come 10 an agreement with him on just and Resolvesto 
suitable terms ;” and, foreseeing the exponso that would be ooga~ Schiele 
sioned to him by “ this’great change in his affairs,” ho felicitated ism, 
himself upon knowing that the grand duke was disposed to second : 
his efforts towards a levy of 4000 Swiss atid advance a year's pay 
for them. On the 28th of April, he begged the bishop of Chartros, 
Nicholas de Thou, to be one of the catholic prelates whose ihetruc- 
tions he would be happy to receive on the 15th of July, and he 
sent the same invitation to several other prelates, On the 16th 
of May, he declared to*his council his resolye to become a convert, 
This’ hews, everywhere spread abroad, produced g lively burat of 
national and Bourbonic feeling even where it was scarcely to be 
expected ; at the states-goneral of the League, especilly in the 
chamber of the noblesse, many members protested “that they would 
not treat with foreigners, or promote the electidh of a woman, or 
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give their suffrages to any one unknown to them, and at the choice of 
his Catholic Majesty of Spain.” At Paris, a part of the clergy, the 
incumbents of St. Fustache, St. Merri, and St, Sulpice, and even 
some of the popular preachers, violent Leaguers but lately, and 
notably Guincestre, boldly preached peace and submission to the 
king if he turned Catholic. The principal of the French League, 
in matters of policy and negotiation, and Mayenne’s adviser since 
1589, Villeroi, declared “that he would not bide in a place where 
the laws, the honour of the nation and the independence of the 
kingdom were held so cheap ;” and he left Paris on the 28th of June. 

During these disputes amongst the civil functionaries and con- 
tinuing all the while to make proposals for a general truce, Henry 
IV. vigorously resumed warlike operations so as to bring pressure 
upon his adversaries and make them perceive the necessity of 
accepting the solution he offered them. He besieged and took the 
town of Dreux, of which the castle alone persisted in holding out, 
He cut off the provisions which were being brought by the Marne 
to Paris. He kept Poitiers strictly invested. Lesdiguitres defeated 
the Savoyards and the Spaniards in the valleys of Dauphiny and 
Piedmont. Count Mansfield had advanced with a division towards 
Picardy ; but at the news that the king was marching to encounter 
him, he retired with precipitation. From the military as well as 
the political point of view, there is no condition worse than that 
of stubbornness mingled with discouragement. And that was tho 
state of Mayenne and the League. Henry IV. perceived it, and 
confidently hurried forward his political and military measures, 
The enstle of Dreux was obliged to capitulate. Thanks to the 4000 
Swiss paid for him by the grand duke of Florence, to the numerous 
volunteers brought to him by the noblesse of his party, “and to 
the sterling quality of tho old hugnenot phalanx, folks who, from 
father to son, are familiarized with death,” says D'Aubigné, 
Henry IV. had recovered in June 1593, so good an army that “ by 
means of it,” he wrote to Ferdinand de’ Medici, ‘I shall be ablo to 
reduce the city of Paris in so short a time as will cause you great 
contentment.” But he was too judicious. and too good a patriot 
not to*ses that it was not by an indefinitely prolonged war that he 
would be enabled to enter upon definitive possession of his crown, 
and that it was peace, religious peace, that he must restore to 
France in order to really become her king. He entered resolutely, 
on the 15th of July, 1593, upon the employment of the moral 
means which alone could enable him to attain this end; ho 
assembled at Mantes the conference of prelates and doctors, 
Catholic and Protestant, which he had announced as the prefaca 
to his conversion, 
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Ten days after, on Sunday the 25th of July, 1593, he ropaired er 
in great state to the church of St. Denis, On arriving with all his 9), an 
train in front of the grand entrance, he was received by Reginald ration 
de Beaune, archbishop of Bourges, the nine bishops, the doctors and (uly 26). 
the incumbents who had taken part in tho conferences and all the 
brethven of the abbey. ‘Who are you?” asked the archbishop 
who offteiated. “The king” “What want youl” “To bo 
received into the bosom of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
Church.” “Do you desire it?” “Yes, I willand desireil.” At 
these words the king knelt and made the stipulated profession of 
fiath, ‘The archbishop gave him absolution together with bone- 
diction ; and, conducted by all the clergy to the choir of the church, 
he there, upon the gospels, repeated his oath, made his confession, 
heard mass, and was fully reconciled with the Church, ‘The in- 
habitants of Paris, dispensing with the passporis which wero 
refused them by Mayenne, had flocked in masses to St. Donis and 
been present at the ceremony. The vaulted roof of the church 
resounded with their shouts of Hurrah for the king! There was 
the same welcome on the part of the dwellers in the country when 
Henry repaired to the valley of.Moutmorency and to Montmartre 
to perform his devotions there. IJLere, then, was religious ‘peace, a 
prelude to political reconciliation betwoen the monarch ond the 
great majority of his subjects. 

(‘nu one side a great majority of Catholics and Protestants 
favourable for different practical reasons to Henry IV. turned-Catholic 
king ; on the other, two minorities, one of stubborn Catholics of 
the League, the othor of Protestants anxions for their creed and 
their liberty ; both discontented and distrustful, Such, aftor 
Ifenry [V.’s abjuration, was the striking feature in the condition 
of Franco and in the situation of her king. This triple fact was 
constantly present to the mind of Henry IV. and ruled his conduct 
during all his reign ; all the acts of his government are proof of 
that. It was province by province, inch by inch that he had to 
recover his kingdom. At Lyons, the success‘of the king was casy 
and disinterested ; not so in Normandy, Andrew do Brancas, lord Reoonoilia- 
of Villars, an able man and valiant soldier, was ils govornor; he _ tion of 
had served the League with zcal and detcrmination ; nevertheless eee 
“from the month of August, 1593, immediately after the king’s : 
conversion, le had shown a disposition to become his servant and 
to incline thereto all those whom he had in his power.” Thinking, 
howevor, that every man las his price, he determined to got out of 
Henry TV. as much as-he could, and the following momorandum 
shows how far he was successful :—* To M. Villara, for himself, hia 
brother Chevalier d’Oise, the towns of Rouon aud Havre and other 
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places, as well as for compensation which had to be made to 
MM. de Montpensier, Marshal do Biron, Chancellor de Chi- 
verny and. other persons included in his troaty.... 8,447,800 
livres.” 

To these two instances of royalist reconciliation, Lyons and the 
spontaneous example set by hor population and Rouen and the 
dearly purchased capitulation of her governor Villars, fiust be 
added a third, of a different sort. Nicholas de Neufvills, lord of 
Villeroi, after having served Charles IX. and Henry IIL, had 
become through attachment to the catholic cause a member of the 
League and one of the duke of Mayenne’s confidants. When 
Henry IV. was king of France and Catholic king, Villeroi tried to 
serve his cause with Mayenne, and induce Mayenne to be reconciled 
with him. Meeting with no success, he made up his mind to 
separate from the League, and go over to the king’s service. He 
could do so without treachery or shame; even as a Leaguer and a 
servant of Mayenne’s, he had always been opposed to Spain, and 
devoted to aFrench, but at the same time a faithfully catholic policy. 
Te imported into the service of Henry IV. the samo sentiments 
and the same bearing ; he was stil] a zealous catholic and a partisan, 
for king and country’s sake, of alliance with catholic puwers. 
He was a man of wits, experience, and resource, who knew Europe 
woll and had some influence at the court of Rome. Henry IV. 
saw at once the advantage to be gained from him, and in spite of 
the Protestants’ complaints and his sister Princess Catherine’s 
prayers, made him, on the 25th of September, 1594, Secretary of 
State for foreign affairs. This acquisition did not cost him so dear 
as that of Villars: still we read in the statement of sums paid by 
Henry IV. for this sort of conquest :—“ Furthermore, to M. de 
Villeroi, for himself, his son, the town of Pontoise, and other 
individuals, according to their treaty, 476,594 livres,” 

Henry TV. had been absolved and crowned at St. Denis by the 
bishops of France; he had not been anointed at Rheims according 
to the religious traditions of the French monarchy. At Rheims 
he could not be, for it was still in the power of the League. The 
ceremony took place ot Chartres on the 27th of February, 1594 ; 
the bishop of Chartres, Nicholas De Thou, officiated, and drew up 
a detailed account of all the ceremonies and all the rojoicings ; 
thirteen medals, each weighing fifteen gold crowns, were struck 
according to custom ; they bore the king’s image, and for legend, 
Invia virtuti nulla est via (To manly worth no road is inaccessible). 
Tenry TV., on bis knees before the grand altar, took the usual 
oath, the form of which was presented to him by Chancellor de 
Chiverny. With the exception of local acccasories, which were 
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acknowledged to be impossible and unncecssary, there was nothing 
lacking to this religious hallowing of his kingship. 

But one other thing, more important than the anoiniment at 
Chartres, was wanting, He did not possess the capilal of his king. 
dom; the League were still masters of Paris; uneasy masters of 
their situation ; but not so uneasy, however, as they ought to 
have Ween. The great leaders of the party, the duke of Mayenne, 
his mother the duchess of Nemours, his sister tho duchess of 
Montpensier, the duke of Féria, Spanish Ambassador, wore within 
its walls, a prey to alarm and discouragement. Henry IV. started 
on the 21st of March, nearly one month after the ceremony we 
have just related, from Senlis, where he had mustered his iroops, 
arrived about midnight at St. Denis, and immediately began his 
march to Paris, where a strong parly headed by Brissac and 
D’Epinay St. Luc stood in readiness 40 receive him. ‘The night 
was dark and stormy; thunder rumbled ; rain foll heavily ; tho A.D, 1694. 
king was a little behind time. On the 22nd of March three of bela Fe 
the city gates were thrown open, and tho king’s troops entered Paris 
Paris, They occupied the different districts and met with no (Mar, 22). 
show of resistance but at the quay of L’Ecole, where an outpost of 
lanzknechts tried to stop them; but they were cut in pieces or 
hurled into the river. Between five and six o’clock Henry IV., 
at the head of the last division, crossed the draw-bridge of the 
New Gate. Brissac, Provost L’Tuillier, the sheriffs and several 
companies of burgesses advanced to mect him. At ten o’clock he 
was master of the whole city; the districts of St. Martin, of the 
Temple, and St. Anthony alone remained still in tho power of three 
thousand Spanish soldiers under the ordors of their leaders, the 
duke of Féria and Don Diego d’Ibarra. Nothing would have been 
easier for Henry than to have had them driven out by his own 
troops and the people of Paris, who wanted to finish the day's 
work by exterminating tho foreigners; but he was too judicious 
and too far-sighted to embitter the general animosity by pushing 
his victory beyond what was necessary. THe sent word to the 
Spaniards that they must not move from their quarters, and must 
leave Paris during the day, at the same time promising not to bear the 
arms any more against him, in Franee, Thoy eagerly accepted Spanich 
these conditions. At three o’clock in the afternoon, ambassador, PAL 
officers, and soldiers all evacuated Paris and set out for the Low the 
Countries. The king, posted at a window over the gate of St, pital. 
Denis, witnessed their departure. They, as they passed, saluted 
him respectfully; and ,he returned their salutc, saying, “Go, 
gentlemen, and commend me to your master; but return no 
more.” 
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tnd iia After his conversion to Catholicism, the capture of Paris was 
baie the most decisive of the issues which made Ilenry IV. really king 
of France. The submission of Rouen followed almost immediately 
upon that of Paris; and the year 1594 brought Henry a series of 
successes, military and civil, which changed very much to his advan- 
tage the position of the kingship as well as the general condition of 
the kingdom. In Normandy, in Picardy, in Champagne, in ‘Anjou, 
in Poitou, in Brittany, in Orleanness, in Auvergne, a multitude 
of important towns, Havre, unfleur, Abbeville, Amiens, Péronne, 
Montdidier, Poitiers, Orleans, Rheims, Chiteau-Thierry, Boauvais, 
Sens, Riom, Morlaix, Laval, Laon, returned to the king’s authority, 
some after sieges, and others by pacific and personal arrangement, 
more or less burthensome for the public treasury but very effective 
in promoting the unity of the nation and of the monarchy. 
rte rede The close of this happy and glorious year was at hand. On the 
io 27th of September, between six and seven p.m., a deplorable 
murder the incident occurred, for the second time, to call Henry I'V.’s attention 
(set 2m), to the weak side of his position. An attempt upon his life had 
already been made by a fanatic named Barriére; now it was a young 
man of nineteen, son of a cloth-merchant in the city, who, acting 
under the influence of the Jesuits, tried to murder the king. He 
was arrested, and put to death, a decree of the parliament of Paris 
being at the same time (December 29, 1594) issued against the 
Jesuits, 
a ye In the meanwhile Philip IL. persisted in his active hostility 
cared” and continued to give the king of France no title but that of prince 
against of Béarn. On the 17th of January, 1595, Henry, in performance 
Spain, of what he had proclaimed, formally declared war against the king 
of Spain, forbade his subjects to havé any commerce with him or * 
his allies, and ordered them to make war on him for the future, jusi 
as he persisted in making it on France, The conflict thus solemnly 
begun lasted three years and three months, from the 17th of 
January, 1595, to the Ist of May, 1598, from Henry TV.’s declara- 
tion of war to the peace of Vervins, which preceded by only four 
months and thirteen days the death of Philip IT. and the end of 
the preponderance of Spain in Europe, It is not worth while te 
follow step by step the course of this monotonous conflict, pregnant 
with facts which had their importance for contemporaries but are 
A.D. 1595, not worthy of an historical resurrection. The battle of Fon- 
pad by taine-Frangaise (5th June) was a brilliant evidence that Navarre 
Francaise whilst becoming a monarch had not forgotten to be a soldier. The 
(une 5), absolution at last granted by Pope Clement VII. proved of the 
utmost benefit to the king ; Mayenne, d’Bpernon and Joyeuse sub- 
mitted, and the town of Amiens having been taken by the royal 
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troops the duke de Mercceur followed their example (February, 
1598), ‘Three months after, the king of Spain at last consented to 
accept terms of agreement (Peace of Vervins, May 2); and as the 
promulgation of the edict of Nantes (April 13) had put an end to 
the wars of religion, so by the treaty with Philip IT. a long period 


of foreign wars was terminated. 

A month before the conclusion of the treaty of peace at Vervins A.D, 1598, 
with Philip IL, Henry IV. had signed and published at Paris on at 
the 13th of April, 1598, the edict of Nantes, his treaty of peace Raict of 
with the protestant malcontents. This treaty, drawn up in ninety- Nantes. 
two open and fifty-six secret articles, was a code of old and new 
laws regulating the civil and religious position of Protestants in 
France, the conditions and guarantees of their worship, their 
liberties and their special obligations in their relations whether 
with the crown or with their catholic fellow-countrymen. By this 
code Henry IY. added a great deal to the rights of the Protestants 
and to the duties of the State towards them. Their worship was 
authorized not only in the castles of the lords high-justiciary, who 
numbered 8500, but also in the castles of simple noblemen who 
enjoyed no high-justiciary rights, provided that the number of 
those present did not exceed thirty. Two towns or two boroughs, 
instead of one, had the same religious rights in each bailiwick or 
seneschalty of the kingdom. Tho State was charged with the 
duty of providing for the salaries of the protestant ministers and 
rectors in their colleges or schools, and an annual sum of 165,000 
livres of those times (495,000 francs of the present day) was 
allowed for that purpose. Donations and legacies to be so applied 
were authorized. The children of Protestants were admitted into 
the universities, colleges, schools and hospitals, without distinc. 
tion between them and Catholics. There was great difficulty in pata 
seouring for them, in all the parliaments of the kingdom, impartial clauses, 
justice; and a special chamber, called the edict-chamber, was 
instituted for the trial of all causes in which they were interested, 
Catholic judges could not sit in this chamber unless with their 
consent and on their presentation. In the parliaments of Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, and Grenoble, the edict-chamber was composed of two 
presidents, one a Catholic and the other a Reformer, and of twelve 
councillors, of whom six were Reformers. The parliaments had 
hitherto refused to admit Reformers into their midst; in the end 
the parliament of Paris admitted six, one into the edict-chamber and 
five into the appeal-chamber (enguétes), The edict of Nantes re- 
tained; at first for eight yéars and then for four more, in the hands 
of the Protestants the towns which war or treaties had put in their 
possession and which numbered, it is said, two hundred, The 
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king was bound to bear the burthen of keeping up their fortifi- 
cations and paying their garrisons ; and Henry IV. devoted to that 
object 540,000 livres of those times, or about two million francs of 
our day. 

Parliaments and Protestants, all saw that they had to do not 
only with astrong-willed king, but with a judicious and clear-sighted 
man, a true French patriot, who was sincerely concerned *for the 
public interest and who had won his spurs in the art of governing 
parties by making for each its own place in the State. It was 
scarcely five years ago that the king who was now publishing the 
edict of Nantes had become a Catholic; the parliaments enregistered 
the decree. The protestant malcontents resigned themselves to the 
necessity of being content with it, "Whatever their imperfections 
and the objections that might be raised to them, the peace of 
Vervins and the edict of Nantes were, amidst the obstacles and 
perils encountered at every step by the government of Ienry IV., 
the two most timely and most beneficial acts in the world for 
France, 

Four months after the conclusion of the treaty of Vervins, on 
the 18th of September, 1598, Philip IT. died at the Escurial, and 
on the 8rd of April, 1603, a second great royal personage, Queen 
Elizabeth, disappeared from the scene. She had been, as regards 
the Protestantism of Europe, what Philip IT. had been, as regards 
Catholicism, a powerful and able patron; but what Philip II. did 
from fanatical conviction, Elizabeth did from patriotic feeling ; she 
had small faith in Calvinistie doctrines and no liking for Puritanic 
sects; the Catholic Church, the power of the pope excepted, was 
more to her mind than the Anglican Church, and her private 
preferences differed greatly from her public practices. Thus at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century Henry IV. was the only one 
remaining of the three great sovereigns who, during the sixteenth, 
had disputed, as regarded religion and politics, the preponderance 
in Europe. He had succeeded in all his kingly enterprises ; he had 
become a Catholic in France without ceasing to be the prop of the 
Protestants in Europe; he had made peace with Spain without 
embroiling himself with England, Holland and Lutheran Germany. 
He had shot up, as regarded ability and influence, in the eyes of 
all Europe. It was just then that he gave the strongest proof of 
his great judgment and political sagacity ; he was not intoxicated 
with success; he did not abuse his power; he did not aspire to 
distant conquests or brilliant achievements ; he concerned himself 
chiefly with the establishment of public order in his kingdom and 
with his people’s prosperity. His well-known saying, “I want all 
my peasantry to have a fowl in the pot every Sunday,” was a desire 
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worthy of Louis XII. Henry IV, had a sympathetic nature ; his 
grandeur did not lead him to forget tho nameless multitudes whose 
fate depended upon his government. He had,'besides, the rich, 
productive, varied, inquiring mind of one who took an interost not 
only in the welfare of the French peasantry, but in tho progress of 
the whole French community, progress agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, scientific, and literary. 

Abroad. the policy of Henry IV, was as judicious and farsighted and 
as it was just and sympathetic at home. There has been much Saar 
writing and dissertation about what has been called his grand design.” 
design, This name has been given to a plan for the religious and 
political organization of Christendom, consisting in tho division of 
Europe amongst three religions, the Catholic, the Calvinistic and 
the Lutheran; and into fifteen states, great or small, monarchical or 
republican, with equal rights, alone recognized as membors of the 
Christian confederation, regulating in concert their common affairs 
and pacifically making up their differences, whilst all the while 
preserving their national existence. Tho grand design, so far as 
Ilenry IV. was concerned, was never a definite project, THis tue 
external policy was much more real and practical. He had soon 
and experienced the evils of religious hatred and persecution. He 
had been a great sufferer from the supremacy of the House of 
Austria in Europe, and he had for a long while opposed it, When 
he became the most puissant and most regarded o1 European kings, 
he set his heart vory strongly on two things, toleration for the three 
religions which had succeeded in establishing themselves in Hurope 
and showing themselves capable of contending one against another, 
and the abasement of the House of Austria which, oven after the 
death of Charles V. and of Philip 1L, remained the real and the 
formidable rival of France. The external policy of Henry TV., 
from the treaty of Vervins to his death, was religious peace in 
Europe and the alliance of Catholic France with Protestant England 
and Germany against Spain and Austria, He showed constant 
respect and deference towards the papacy, a power highly regarded 
in both the rival camps, though much fallen from the substantial 
importance it had possessed in Europe during the middle ages, 
French policy striving against Spanish policy, such was the true 
und the only serious characteristic of tho grand design. 

Four men, very unequal in influence as well as merit, Sully, ue 
Villeroi, Du Plessis-Mornay, and D’Aubigné, did Henry IV.guly, : 
effective service, by very different processes and in very different 
degrees, towards establishing and rendering successful this internal 
and external policy, Three were Protestants; Villeroi alone was 
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a Catholic, Sully is beyond comparison with the other three. Te 
is the only one whom Henry IV. called my friend ; the only one 
who had participated in all the life and all the government of 
Henry IV., his evil as well as his exalted fortunes, his most painful 
embarrassments at home as well as his greatest political acts; the 
only one whose name has remained inseparably connected with 
that of a master whom he served without servility as well a8 with- 
out any attempt to domineer. 

Nicholas de Neufyille, lord of Villeroi, who was born in 1543, 
and whose grandfather had been secretary of state under Francis L., 
was, whilst Henry IIL. ‘was still reigning, member of a small 
secret council at which all questions relating to Protestants were 
treated of, Though a strict Catholic, and convinced that the king 
of France ought to be openly in the ranks of the Catholics, and 
to govern with their support, he sometimes gave Henry ITI. some 
free-spoken and wise counsels. ‘Villeroi was a Leaguer of the 
patriotically French type. And so Henry IV., as soon as he was 
firm upon his throne, summoned him to his councils and confided 
to him the direction of foreign affairs. The late Leaguer sat 
beside Sully, and exerted himself to give the prevalence, in 
Henry IV.’s external policy, to catholic maxims and alliances, 
whilst Sully, remaining firmly protestant in the service of his king, 
turned catholic, continued to be in foreign matters the champion of 
protestant policy and alliances. 

Henry IV. made so great a case of Villeroi’s co-operation and 
influence that, without loving him as he loved Sully, he upheld 
him and kept him as secretary of state for foreign affairs to the 
end of his reign. 

Philip du Plessis-Mornay occupied a smaller place than Sully 
and Villeroi in the government of Henry IV.; but he held and 
deserves to keep a great one in the history of his times. He was 
the most eminent and also the most moderate of the men of 
profound piety and conviction of whom the Reformation had made 
a complete conquest, soul and body, and who placed their public 
fidelity to their religious creed above every other interest and every 
other affair in this world, Mornay had made up his mind to 
serve for ever a king who had saved his country. He remained 
steadfast and active in his faith, but without falling beneath the 
yoke of any narrow-minded idea, preserving his patriotic good 
sense in the midst of his fervent piety, and bearing with sorrow- 
ful constancy his friends’ bursts of anger and his king’s exhibitions 
of ingratitude, 

A third Protestant, Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, grandfather 
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of Madame de Maintenon, has been reckoned here amongst, not the 
councillors, certainly, but the familiar and still qelebrated servants 
of Henry IV. He held no great post and had no great influence 
with the king; he was, on every occasion, a valiant soldior, a 
zealous Protestant, an indefatigable lover and seoker of adventure, 
sometimes an independent thinker, frequently an eloquent and 
bold speaker, always a very sprightly companion. If D’Aubigné 
had not been a writer, he would be completely forgotten by this 
time, like so many other intriguing and turbulent adventurers, 
who make a great deal of fuss themselves and try to bring every- 
thing about them into a fuss as long as they live, and who dic 
without leaving any-trace of their career. But D’Aubigné wrote 
a great deal both in prose and in verso; he wrote the Histoire 
untverselle of his times, personal Mémotres, tales, tragedies, and 
theological and satirical essays; and he wrote with sagacious, 
penetrating, unpremeditated wit, rare vigour, and original and 
almost profound talent for discerning and depicting situations and 
characters. It is the writer which has caused the man to live and 
has assigned him a place in French literature even more than in 
French history. 
These politicians, these Christians, these warriors had, in 1600, 4p 4600, 
a grave question to solve for Henry IV. and grave counsel to Henry IV. 
give him. He was anxious to separate from his wife, Mar- ise 
guerite de Valois, who had, in fact, been separated from him for wife, 
the last fifteen years, was leading a very ivregular life, and had not 
brought him any children. But, in order to obtain from the 
pope annulment of the marriage, it was first necessary thal Mar- 
guerite should agroe to it, and at no price would she yield, so 
long as the king’s favourite continued to be Gabrielle d’Estrdées, 
whom she detested and by whom Henry already had several chil- 
dren, The question arose in 1598 in connexion with a son lately 
horn to Gabrielle, who was constantly spreading roports that she 
would be the king’s wife. In consequence, however, of the 
favourite’s sudden death (April 10th, 1599), tho consent of Mar- 
guerite de Valois to the annulment of her marriage was obtained ; 
and negotiations were opened at Rome by Arnauld d’Ossat, who was 
made a cardinal, and by Brulart de Sillery, ambassador ad hoo, 
Clement VIII. pronounced on the 17th of Decomber, 1599, and 
transmitted to Paris by Cardinal de Joyeuse the decree of annul- 
ment. On the 6th of January, 1600, Henry IV. gave his ambas- 
sador, Brolartade Sillery, powers to conclude at Florence his mar- 
riage with Mary de’ Medici, daughter of Francis I, de’ Medici, 
-grand duke of Tugcany, and Joan, archduchess of Austria and 
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niece of the grand duke Ferdinand I, de’ Medici, who had often 
rendered Henry IV. pecuniary services dearly paid for, As early 
as the year 1592 there had been something said about this project 
of alliance; it was resumed and carried out on the 5th of October, 
1600, at Florence, with lavish magnilicence. Mary embarked at 
Leghorn on the 17th with a fleet of seventeen galleys; that of 
which she was aboard, the General, was all covered over with 
jewels inside and out; she arrived at Marseilles on the 3rd of 
November and at Lyons on the 2nd of December, where she waited 
till the 9th for the king, who was detained by the war with Savoy. 
He entered her chamber in the middle of the night, booted and 
armed, and next day, m the cathedral church of St. John, re-cele- 
brated his marriage, more rich in wealth than it was destined to be 
in happiness. 

Henry IV. seemed to have attained in his public and in his 
domestic life the pinnacle of earthly fortune and ambition, He 
was, at one and the same time, catholic king and the head of the 
Protestant polity in Europe, accepted by the Catholics ag the best, 
the only possible, king for them in France. He was at peace 
with all Europe, except one petty prince, the duke of Savoy, 
Charles Emmanuel I., from whom he demanded back the mar. 
quisate of Saluzzo or a territorial compensation in France itself on 
the French side of the Alps. After a short campaign, and thanks 
to Rosny’s ordnance, he obtained what he desired, and by a treaty 
of January 17, 1601, he added to French territory La Bresse, Te 
Bugey, the district of Gex and the citadel of Bourg, which still 
held out after the capture of the town. He was more and more 
dear to France, to which he had restored peace at home as well as 
abyoad, and industrial, commercial, financial, monumental and 
scientific prosperity, until lately unknown. Sully covered the 
country with roads, bridges, canals, buildings and works of public 
utility. The conspiracy of his old companion in arms, Gontaut de 
Biron, proved to him, however, that he was not at the end of 
his political dangers, and the letters he caused to be issued (Sep- 
tember, 1608) for the return of the Jesuits did not gave him 
from the attacks of religious fanaticism. 

The queen’s coronation had been proclaimed on the 12th of 
May, 1610; she was to be crowned next day the 13th at St. 
Denis, and Sunday the 16th had been appointed for her to make 
her entry into Paris. On Friday the 14th the king had an idea 
of going to the Arsenal to see Sully, who was ill? we have the 
account of this visit and of the assassination given by Malherbe, 
at that time attached to the servicoxof Henay: IV., in a letter 
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written on the 19th of May from the reports of cya-witnesses, 
and it is here reproduced word for word :— ap t000 
“The king set out soon after dinner to go to the Arsenal. He yo nyy ty. 
deliberated a long while whether he should go out, and sevoral murdered 
times said to the queen, ‘My dear, shall I go or not?’ Ile even Bi At 
went out two or three times and then all on a sudden returned, (May 14), 
and said to the queen, ‘My dear, shall I really go?’ and again he 
had doubts about going or remaining. At last he made up his 
mind to go, and having kissed the queen several times, bado her 
adieu. Amongst other things that were remarked he said to hex, 
‘I shall only go there and back; I shall be hore again almost 
directly.’ When he got to the botiom of the steps where his car- 
riage was waiting for him, M. de Praslin, his captain of the guard, 
would have attended him, but he said to him, ‘Get you gone; I 
want nobody ; go about your business.’ 
“Thus, having about him only a few gentlemen and some foot- 
men, he got into his carriage, took his place on the back seat at 
the left-hand side, and made M, d’Epernon sit at the right. Noxt 
to him, by the door, were M. de Monthazon and M. do la Force ; 
and by the door on M. d’Iipernon’s side wero Marshal do Lavardin 
and M. de Oréqui; on the front seat the marquis of Mirabeau and 
the first equerry. When he came to the Croix-du-Tiroir he was 
asked whither it was his pleasure to go; he gave orders to go 
towards St. Innocent. On arriving at Rue de la Ferronnerie, which 
is at the end of that of St. Honoré on tho way to that of St. Denis, 
opposite the Salamandre he mot a car which obliged the king's p tang 
carriage to go nearer to the ironmongers’ shops which are on tho given by 
St, Innocent side, and even to procoed somewhat moro slowly, with- Malherbe, 
out stopping however, though somebody, who was in a hury to 
get the gossip printed, has written to that effect, Hore it was that 
an abominable assassin, who had posted himself against the 
nearest shop, which is that with the Owur couronnd percéd d'une 
fléche, darted upon the king and dealt him, one after the other, 
two blows witha knife in the left side; ono, catching him botween 
the arm-pit and the nipple, went upwards without doing moro than 
graze; the other catches him between the fifih andgsixth riba and, 
taking a downward direction, outs a large artery of those called 
venous. The king, by mighap and as if to further tempt this 
monster, had his left hand on the shoulder of M. ds Montbazon, 
and with the other was leaning on M. @’Epernon, to whom be was 
speaking, He uttered a low cry and made a fow movementa, 
M. de Montbazon having asked, ‘Whag is the matter, Sir?’ he 
answered, ‘Tt is nothing,’ twig; but the second fime so low'that 
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there was no making sure. These are the only words he spoke after 
he was wounded. 

“Tn a moment the carriage turned towards the Louvre. When 
he was at the steps where he had got into the carriage, which are 
those of the queen’s rooms, some wine was given him. Of couisa 
some one had already run forward to bear the news. Sieur de 
Cérsy, lieutenant of M. de Praslin’s company, having rafsed his 
head, he made a few movements with his eyes, then closed them 
immediately, without opening them again any more. He was carried 
upstairs by M. de Montbazon and Count do Curzon en Quercy and 
laid on the bed in hig closet, and at two o’clock carried to the 
bed in his chamber, where he was all the next day and Sunday. 
Somebody wentand gave him holy water. TI tell you nothing about 
the queen’s tears ; all that must be imagined. As for the people of 
Paris, I think they never wept so much ag on this occasion.” 

On the king’s death—and at the imperious instance of the duke of 
Epernon, who at once introduced the queen, and said in open ses- 
sion, as he exhibited his sword, “It is as yet in the scabbard, but 
it will have to leap therefrom unloss this moment there be granted 
to the queen a title which is her due according to the order of nature 
and of justice,”—-the Parliament forthwith declared Mary regent of 
the kingdom. Thanks to Sully’s firm administration, there were, 
after the ordinary annual expenses were paid, at that time in the 
vaults of the Bastille or in securrties easily realizable, forty-one 
million three hundred and forty-five thousand livres, and there was 
nothing to suggest that extraordinary and urgent expenses would 
come to curtail this substantial reserve. The army was disbanded 
and reduced to from twelve to fifteen thousand men, French or 
Swiss. For a long time past no power in France had, at its 
accession, possessed so much material strength and so much moial 
authority. Since the death of Henry IV., however, the king and 
court of France were much changed: the great questions and the 
great personages had disappeared. The last of the real chiefs of 
the League, the brother of Duke Henry of Guise, the old duke of 
Mayenne,, he on whom Henry, in the hour of victory, would wreak 
no heavier vengeance than to walk him to a standstill, wind 
Henry IV.’s first wife, the sprightly and too facile 'Maxguerite de 
Valois, was dead also, after consenting to descend from the throne 
in order to make way for the mediocre Mary de’ Medici. The 
catholic champion whom Henry IV. felicitated himself upon being 
able to oppose to Du Plessis-Mornay in the polemical conferences 
between the two communigns, Cardinal de Perron, was at the point 
of death, The decay was general and the same amongst the Pro- 
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testants as amongst the Catholics ; Sully aud Mornay held thom- 

selves aloof or wore barely listened to. In place of those ominent my gon. 
personages had come intriguing or ainbitious subordinates, who wore oinis, 
either innocent of, ov indifferent to, anything like a great policy, and 

who had no idea beyond themselves and their fortunes. The chiofl 
amongst them were Leonora Galigai, daughter of the quoen’s nurse, 

and her*husband, Concino Concini, son of a Florentine notary, both - 

of them full of coarso ambition, covetous, vain and determined to 

make the best of theix new position, so as to enrich themselves and 

exalt themselves beyond measure and at any price. The husband 

of Leonora Galigai, Concini, had amassed a great deal of money and 
purchased the marquisate of Ancre ; nay more, he had been created 

tharshal of France. In his dread lest influence opposed to his own 

showld be exercised over the young king, ho took upon himsclf {o 

regulate his amusements and his walks, and prohibited him from 

leaving Paris. Louis XIII. had amongst lus personal attendants a 

young nobleman, Albert de Luynes, clevor in training little sporting 

birds, called buéeher-birds (ptes griéches ox shrikes), then all the 

rage; and the king made his falconer and Mved on !imuliar terms 

with him. Playing at billiards one day, Marshal d’Ancre, putting 

on his hat, said to the king, “I hope your Majesty will allow me 4 p jay 
to be covered,” The king allowed it; bul remained surprised ond Conoini 
shocked, His young page, Albent de Luynes, observed his disploa- (april Be 
gure, and being anxious, himself also, to become a favourite, he took } 
pains to fan it. A domestic plot was sct hatching against Marsnal 
@’Ancre, who was shot down on the bridge of the Louvre (April 

24, 1617) by M. de Vitry, captain of the guard, Shortly after, 
Leonora Galigai, accused of witchcraft, was beheaded ‘on tho placa 

de Gréve, and her body committed to the flames, 

Concini and his wife, both of them, probably, in the secrob sor The 
vice of the court of Madrid, had promoted the marriage of Louis ee 
XIII. with the Infanta Anne of Austria, eldest daughter of Philip peernese 
III, king of Spain, and that of Philip, Infanta of Spain, who was 
afterwards Philip LV., with Princess Kiizabeth of France, sister of 
Louis XIII, Henzy LV, in his plan for the pacification of Lurope, 
had himself conceived this idea and testafied a desire for this double 
marriage, but without taking any trouble to bring it about. It was 
after his death that, on the 30th of April, 1612, Villeroi, minister 
of foreign affairs in France, and Don Inigo de Cardefias, ambassador 
of the king of Spain, concluded this double union by a formal 
deed, The two Spanish marriages were regarded in France ag an 
abandonment of the national policy ; France was, in a great majority, 
catholic, but its Catholicism differed essentially from ‘the Spanish 
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Catholicism: a remedy was desired ; it was hoped that one would 
be found in the convocation of the states-general of the kingdom, 
to which the populace always looked expectantly; they were con- 
voked first for the 16th of September, 1614, at Sens; and, after- 
wards, for the 20th of October following, when the young king, 
Louis XIIL., after the announcement of his majority, himself 
opened them in state, Tho chief political fact connected With the 
convocation of the States-general of 1614 was the entry into their 
ranks of the youthful bishop of Lugon, Armand John du Plessis de 
Richelieu, marked out by the finger of God to sustain, after the 
powerful reign of Henry IV. and the incapable regency of Mary de’ 
Medici, the weight of the government of France. As he was born 
on the 5th of September, 1585, he was but 28 years old in 1614. 
He had even then acquired amongst the clergy and at the court 
of Louis XIII. sufficient importance to be charged with the duty of 
speaking in presence of the king on the acceptance of the acts of 
the council of Trent and on the restitution of certain property 
belonging to the Catholic Church in Béarn. He made skilful use 
of the occasion for the purpose of still further exalting and improv- 
ing the question and his own position. He complained that for a 
Jong tume past ecclesiastics had been too rarely summoned to the 
sovereign’s councils ; he took care at the same time to make himself 
pleasant to the mighty ones of the hour; he praised the young king 
for having, on announcing his majority, asked his mother to con- 
tinue to watch over France, and “to add to the august title 
of mother of the Ling that of mother of the kingdom.” The post of 
almoner to the queen-regnant, Anne of Austria, was his reward. 
He carried still further his ambitious foresight; in Feb. 1615, at 
the time when the session of the states-general closed, Marshal 
d’Anere and. Leonora Galigai were still favourites with the queen- 
mother ; Richelieu laid himself out to be pleasant to them, and 
received from the marshal in 1616 the post of Secretary of State 
for war and foreign affairs. Marshal d’Ancre was at that tine look- 
ing out for supports against his imminent downfall, When, in 
1617, he fell and was massacred, people were astonished to find 
Richelieu on good terms with the marshal's court-rival, Albert de 
Luynes, who pressed him to remain in the council at which he had 
sat for only five months. To accept the responsibility of the new 
fayourite’s accession was a compromising act; Richelieu judged it 
more prudent to remain bishop of Lucon and to wear the appear- 
ance of defeat by following Mary de’ Medici to Blois, whither, since 
the fall of her favourites, she had asked leave to retire. He would 
there, he said, be more useful to the government of the young king ; 
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for, remaining at the side of Mary de’ Medici, ho would be able to 
advige and restrain her. 

The astute minister contrived to interest both parlies on his 

behalf. To the court he adduced his withdrawal from public 
business as a proof of the most absolute submission ; to Mary do’ 
Medici he described it ag the result of his unremitting zeal for her 
service, and as a new persecution on the part of her enemies. He 
thus contrived to weather the storm; and when the excitement 
produced by the catastrophe of Concini had subsided, he looked 
round to see what could be done, Wo cannot enter here into the manages 
particulars connected with the disgrace of the queon-mother, eat 
Suffice it to say, that Richelieu served her to the utmost of his orth both 
power, aud rendered her party so formidable, that it proved a parties, 
serious obstacle to the ambitious views of tho new favourite, The 
Bishop of Lugon, through his determination, his intriguos, hig 
nascrupulons conduct, had become a dangerous personage; he was 
first ordered to return to his priory at Coussay, then to his episcopal 
palace, and finally he was banished to Avignon. There he seemed 
determined upon leading a life of seclusion, and a casual observer, 
anxious to know how he spent his time, would have found him 
busily employed in writing theological works, This, of course, was 
merely a feint, designed to throw his enemies off their guard. 
Attention to his books did not prevent Richelieu from watching 
the progress of events; and when Mary de’ Medici contrived to 
escape from Blois, he joined her without any further dolay. By 
his influence, the whole of the Anjou nobility—the dukes de 
Longueville, de Bouillon, d’Rpernon—tallied round tho standard of 
the queen. A battle was fought at Pont-de-Cé, near Angers, 
where the rebel troops met with a signal defeat. A treaty, nevor- 
theless, concluded shortly after, secured to Richolien almost as 
many advantages as if he, and not de Luynes, had triumphed. 
The queen received permission 4o returm to court, with the full 
enjoyment of all the privileges and honours due to her rank; and. 
the king pledged himself to solicit a cardinal’s hat for Richeliou, 
whose niece, Mademoiselle do Pont-Courlay, married the marquis 
de Combalet, nephew of de Luynes (1619-20). 

Albert de Luynes came out of this crisis well contont, IIo ajhert de 
felicitated himself on the king’s victory over the queen-mother, for Luynes, 
he might consider the triumph ag his own s he had advised and 
supported the king’s steady resistance to his mother’s entorprises. 
Besides, he had gained by it the rank and power of constable; it 
was at this period that he obtained them, thanks to the retirement 
of Lesdiguiéres, who gave them up to assumo the title of marshal- 
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general of the king’s camps and armics. Tho royal favour did not 
stop there for Luynes ; the keeper of the seals, Du Vair, died in 
1691 ; and the king handed over the seals to ihe new constable, 
who thus united the military authority with that of justice, 
without being either a great warrior or a great lawyer. 

The favourite now tumed his attention to the Protestants, and 
he pretended to compel those of Béarn and Navarre to restore what 
he designed as secularized Church property. A general rising was 
the consequence; in order to quell it, de Luynes took the command 
of an army of 15,000 men and laid siege before Montauban. 
Sully and Duplessis-Mornay had vainly endeavoured to dissuade 
their fellow-religionists from publishing a declaration of indepen- 
dence ; and the marshal de Lesdiguiéres and the duke de Bouillon 
having refused tle dangerous part of leader of the movement, it 
was accepted by the duke de Rohan. The siege of Montauban 
proved, however, more difficult than had been anticipated ; the 
royal troops wero compelled to withdraw ; and De Luynes, having 
caught fever whilst atlacking the smaller town of Monheurt, on tho 
banks of the Garonne, died on the 14th of December. 

Richelieu, when he had become cardinal, premier minister of 
Louis XTIL. and of the government of France, passed a just but 
severe judgment upon Alhert de Luynes. ‘Te was a mediocre 
and timid creature,” he said, “ faithless, ungenerous, too weak toe 
remain steady against the assault of so great a fortune as that 
which ruined him incontinently ; allowing himself to be borne 
away by it as by a torrent, without any foot-hold, unable to set 
bounds to his ambition, incapable of arresting it and not knowing 
what he was about, like a man on the top of a tower, whose head 
gues round and who has no longer any power of discernment. IIo 
would fain have been prince of Orange, count of Avignon, duke of 
Albret, king of Austrasia, and would not have refused more if he 
had seen his way to it.” [.V/émoires de Richelieu, p. 169, in tho 
Petitot Collection, series v., t. xxii.] 

This brilliant and truthful portrait lacks one feature which was 
the merit of the constable de Luynes: he saw coming, and he anti- 
cipated, a long way off, and to little purpose, but heartily enough, 
the government of France by a suprome kingship, whilst paying 
respect, as Jong as he lived, to religious liberty and showing himself 
favourable to intellectual and literary liberty though he was 
opposed to political and national liberty. That was tho govern. 
ment which, after him, was,practised with a high hand and rendered 
triumphant by Cardinal Richelieu to the honour, if not tho hap- 
piness, of France, 
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Richeliou, created a cardinal in 1622, st his faco steadily against 
all the infinences of the great lords; he broke them down ono after 
another; he persistently Glevated ihe royal authoyity; il was tho 
hand of Richelieu which made the court and paved the way for 
the reign of Louis XIV. The Frondo was but a paltry interlude 
and a sanguinary game between parties. At Richolieu’s death, 
pure nonarchy was founded. 

In the month of December, 1622, the work was as yet full of Cardinal 
difficulty. There were numerous rivals for the heritage of royal Pishelien's 
favour that had slipped from the dying hands of Luynes. Tho policy, 
first victim of Richelicu’s stern home policy proved to be Colonel AD, 1626. 
Ornano, lately created a marshal at the duke of Anjou’s request; he hele 
was arrosted and carried off a prisoner “to the very room where, (gept, 16). 
twenty-four years ago, Marshal Biron had been confined.” For 
some time past “it had been current at court and throughout the 
kingdom that a great cabal was going on,” says Richelieu in his 
Afémoires, “and the cabalisis said quite openly that under his 
ministry, men might cabal with impunity, for he was not a 
dangerous enemy.” If the cabalists had been living in that confi- 
dence, they were most wofully deceived. Richelicn was neithor 
meddlesome nor cruel, but he was pitiless towards the sufferings as 
well as the supplication of those who sought 40 thwart his policy. 

Thus again, Henry de Talleyrand, count of Chalais, master of the A.D, 1626, 
wardrobe, hare-brained and frivolous, had hitherto made himself ae af 
talked about only for his duels and his successes with women, To ete 18), 
had already been drawn into a plot against the cardinal’s life ; but, 

under the influenco of remorse, he had confessed his criminal 
intentions to the minister himself. Richelieu appeared touched 

by the repentance, Lut ho did not forgot the offence, and his watch 

over this { unfortunate gentleman,” as he himself calls him, mado 

him aware‘ before long that Chalais was compromised in an 

intrigue which aimed at nothing less, it was said, than to secure 

the person of the cardinal hy means of an ambush, so as 40 get rid 

of him at need. Chalais was arrested in his bed on the 8th of 

July, and condemned to death on the 18th of August 1626, 

At the outset of his ministry, in 1624, Richelieu had obtained 
from the king a severe ordinance against ducls, o fatal custom 
which was at that time decimating the noblesse, Already several 
noblemen, amongst others M. du Plessis-Praslin, had been deprived 
of their offices, or sent into exile in consequence of their duels, whon Duels. 
M. de Bouteville, of the house of Montmorency, who had been Bouteville 
previously engaged in twenty-one affairs of honour, came to Paris Rae, 
to fight the marquis of Beuvron on the Place Royale. The marquis's 
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second, M. de Bussy d’Amboise, was Killed by the count of 
Chapelles, Bouteville’s second. Bouvron ficd 1o England. M. de 
Bouteville and his comade had taken post for Lorraine; they 
were recognized and arrested at Vitry-le~-Briilé, and brought back to 
Paris; and the king immediately ordered Parliament 1o bring 
them to trial, The crime was flagrant, and the defiance of the 
king’s orders undeniable ; but the culprit was connected with the 
greatest houses in the kingdom; he had given striking proofs of 
bravery in the king's service ; and all the court interceded for hin, 
Parliament, with regret, pronounced condemnation, absolving the 
memory of Bussy d’Amboise, who was a son of President de 
Mesmes's wife, and reducing to one-third of their goods the confis- 
cation to which the condemned were sentenced, 

The cardinal had got Chalais condemned as a conspirator; he 
had let Bouteville be executed as o duellist; the ‘greatest lords 
bent beneath his authority, but the power that depends on a king’s 
favour is always menaced and tottering. The enemies of Richelieu 
had not renounced the idea of overthrowing him, their hopes evon 
went on growing, since, for some time past, the queen-inother had 
been waxing jealous of the all-powerful minister, and no longer 
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prising enough; but what astonishes us most is that the con- 
spirators should have allowed themselves to be led astray by Gaston, 
duke @Orléans,—a man who, in the hour of danger, would not 
hesitate to betray his bosom-friend, if his own safety could be pur- 
chased at such a price. And yet they fell into the snare. The 
king was dangerously ill ab Lyons; they thought the opportunity 
too good to be lost; and indeed managed so well that when tho 
court returned 10 Paris, the cardinal’s disgrace seemed inevitable. 
But he determined upon making a final effort, and securing an 
interview of a quarter of an hour with Louis XITT. at Versailles, ho 
irightened the monarch, and left the palace as powerful as ever. 
“This coup d'etat,” says M. Michelet, “ was a perfect comedy : the 
cardinalists packed off in the morning, and it was the iurn of the 
royalists to make their exit in the evening” (1630), Marshal 
Marillac had to pay for the rest; seized in the middle of his army, 
he was tried before a court composed of his private enemies, and in 
the cardinal’s own palace, at Ruel. Of course, under such circum- 
stances, it was useless to expect mercy; the unfortunate warrior 
was beheaded. In the meanwhile, what had become of Gaston ? 
Banished with his mother to Brussels, he felt at last some shame 
at not taking any personal part in the struggle against his enemy. 
. Besides, the duke de Montmorency, governor of Languedoc, had 
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informed him that his presence in the disaffected provinces would 

undoubtedly excite a general rebollion, Assisted by the duke de 

Lorraine, whose daughter he had married, Gaston raised an army of 

brigands, as they have justly been termed. Unfortunately, in order 

to reach Languedoe, it was necessary that this select band should A.D, 1682, 

cross France from north to south, Dadly paid, badly fed, thoy zeae of 
astelnau- 

took to pillage by way of compensation, and thus materially dary, 

impaired the cause they were engaged to serve, <A battle was 

fought at Castelnaudary (1632); the king’s troops were victorious, 

and Montmotrency shared the fate of Marillac, whilst Gaston 

@Orléans “swore by the faith of a gentleman that he would ever 

be my lord the cardinal’s best friend.” 

Women filled but a short space in the life of Louis XIII. Twice, 
however, in that interval of ten years which separated the plot of 
Montmorency from that of Cing-Mars, did the minister believe 
himself to be threatened by feminine influence ; and twice he used. 
artifice to win the monarch’s heart and confidence from two young 
girls of his court, Louise de Lafayette and Marie d’Hautefort. Both 
were maids of honour to the queen, 

Louis XIII.’s fancies were never of long duration, and his 
growing affection for young Cing-Mars, son of Marshal d’Effiat, led 
him to sacrifice Mdlle, d’Hautefort. The cardinal merely asked 
him to send her away for a fortnight. She insisted upon hearing 
the order from the king’s own mouth. “ The fortnight will last oll, 
the rest of my life,” she said: “and so I take leave of Your Majesty 
fox ever.” She went accompanied by the rogrets and tears of Anne 
of Austria and leaving the field open to the new favourit:, the king's 
“yvattle,” as the cardinal called him. = 

M, de Cing-Mars was only nineteon when he was made master 4-D. 1642. 
of the waydrobe and grand equerry of France. Brilliant and witty, tei 
he amused the king and occupied the leisure which penco gave Mare, 
him, By degrees he listened to the insinuations of those who were 
availing themselves of his popularity for tho purpose of egging 
him. on against the cardinal. 

Then began a series of negotiations and intrigues ; tho duke of 
Orleans had come back to Paris, the king was ill and the cardinal 
moro so than he; thence arose conjectures and insensate hopes ; 
the duke of Bouillon, being sent for by the king, who confided to 
him the command of the army of Italy, was al the same time drawn 
into the plot, which was beginning to be woven against the fimis- 

* ter; the duke of Orleans and the queen were in it; and the town 
of Sedan, of which Bouillon was princo-sovereign, was -wanted to 
serve the authors of the conspiracy as an aaylurhe 3 mm cade of 
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reverse. Sedan alone was not sufficient; there was neod of an 
army. Whence was it io come? Thoughts naturally turned 
towards Spain. A negotiation was therefore concluded at Madrid, 
by Fontrailles, in the name of the duke of Orleans, and a copy of 
it soon found its way to Richelieu’s study. 

The king could not believe his eyes ; and his wrath equalled his 
astonishment, Together with that of the grand equerry, he drdered 
the immediate amest of M. de Thou, his intimate friend; and the 
order went out to secure the duke of Bouillon, then at the head of 
the army of Italy. He, caught like Marshal Marillac in the midst 
of his troops, had vainly attempted to conceal himself; lut he was 
taken and conducted to the castle of Pignerol, 

The most guilty, if not the most dangerous, of all the accom- 
plices, Monsieur, frightened to death, saw that treachery was safer 
than flight, and contrived to have an interview with his brother. 
He assured Louis XIIT. of his fidelity; he intreated Chavigny, the 
minister's cdnfidant, 10 give him “means of seeing his Eminence 
before he saw the king, in which case all would go well.” Ha 
appealed to the cardinal’s generosity, begging him to keep his letter 
as an eternal reproach, if he were not thenceforth the most faithful 
and deyoted of his friends. 

The two accused denied nothing: M. de Thou merely main- 
tamed that he had not hven in any way mixed up with the con- 
spiracy, pioving that he had blamed ihe treaty with Spain, and that 
his only crime was not having revealed it. The last tragic scene was 
not destined to be long deferred; the very day on which tho sentence 
was delivered saw the execution of it. “The grand eyuerty showed 
a never changing and very resolute firmness to the death, together 
with admirable calmness and tho constancy and devoutness of a 
Chuistian,” wrote M. de Marca, councillor of state, 1o the secretary 
of state Brienne ; and Tallemant des Réaux adds: “he died with 
astoundingly great courage and did not waste time in speechifying ; 
he would not have his eyes bandaged, and kept them open when 
the blow was sirack.” M. de Thou said not a word save to God, 
repeating the Credo even to the very scaffold, with a fervour of 
devotion that touched all present, “ We have seen,” says a report 
of the time, “the favourite of the greatest and most just of kings 
lose his head upon the scaffold at the age of twenty-two, but with 
a firmness which has scarcely its parallel in our histories. We 
have seen a councillor of state die like a saint after a crime which 
men cannot justly pardon, There is nobody in the world who, 
knowing of theix conspiracy against the State, does not think them 
worthy of death, and there will be few who, having knowledge of 
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their rank and their fine natural qualities, will not mourn their sad 
fate.” 

“ Now that I make not a single step which docs not lead mo io 
death, I am more capable than anybody else of estimating the value 
of the things of the would,” wrote Cing-Mars to his mother, tho 
wife of Marshal d’Eiffiat. “Enough of this world; away to Para. 
dise !”*said M. de Thou, as he marched to the scaffold, Chilais 
and Montmorency had used the same language, At tho last hour, 
and at the bottom of their hearts, the frivolous courtier and ihe 
hare-brained conspirator as well as the great soldier and tho grave 
magistrate had recovered their faith in God. 
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CHAPTER X. 


RICHELIEU AND MAZ\ARIN, 


Tuo French parliaments, and in particular the parliament of Panis, 
had often assumed the right, without the royal order, of summoning 
the princes, dukes, peers and officers of the crown to deliberate upon 
what was to be done for the service of the king, the good of the 
State, and the velief of the people. 

This pretention on the part of the paliaments was what Cardinal 
Richelieu was continually fighting against. He would not allow 
the intervention of the magistrates in the government of the State, 
When he took the power into his hands, nine parliaments sat in 
France—Paris, Toulouse, Grenoble, Bordeaux, Dijon, Rouen, Aix, 
Rennes, and Pau: ho ereated but one, that of Metz, in 1633, to 
sever in a definitive manner the bonds which still attached the 
three bishoprics to the Germanic Empire. Trials at that time were 
carvied in the last resort to Spires, 

Throughout the history of France we find the parliament of 
Paris bolder and more enterprising than all the rest; and it did 
not belie its character in the very teeth of Richelieu. Symptoms 
of resistance manifested themselves after Dupes’ Day, at the time 
of the trial of Marshal Marillac, and dumng that of the duke of 
La Valette, third son of the duke of Epernon, accused, not without 
grounds, of having caused the failure of the siege of Fontarabia 
from jealousy towards the prince of Condé. The cup had over- 
flowed, and the cardinal resolved to put an end to an opposition 
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which was the more irritating inasmuch as it was sometimes legi- 
timate. A notification of the king’s, published in 1641, prohibited. 
the parliament from any interference in alfains of state and admi- 
nistration, The cardinal had gained the victory ; parliament bowed 
the lead ; its aitempts at independence during the Fronde were but 
a flash, and the yoke of Louis XIV. became the more heavy for it. 
The prétensions of the magistrates were of(en foundationless, the 
restless and meddlesome character of their assemblies did harm to 
their remonstiances ; but for a long while they maintained, in the 
teeth of more and more absolute kingly power, the country’s rights 
in the government, and they had perccived the dangers of thal 
sovereign monarchy which certainly sometimes raises States to the 
highest pinnacle of their glory, but only io let them sink before 
long to a condition of the most grievous abasement. 

Though ever first in the breach, the parliament of Paris was 
not alone in its opposition to the cardinal. The parliament of Rouen 
had always passed for one of the most recalcitrant. The province cto 
of Normandy was rich and, consequently, overwhelmed with mandy, 
imposts; and several timos the parliament refused to enrogister 
financial edicts which still further aggravated the distress of the 
peoplo. In 1637, the king threatened 40 go in person to Rouen 
and bring the parliament 10 submission, whereat it took fright and 
enregistore:l decrees for twenty-two millions. It was, no doubt, 
this augmentation of imposts that brought about the revolt of the 
Nu-pieds (Barefools) in 1639. Before now, in 1624 and in 16387, 
in Périgoid and Rouergue, tivo popular risings of the same sort, 
under the name of Croguants (Paupors), had disquieted tho authori. 
ties, and the governor of the province had found some trouble in 
putting them down. The Nu-pieds were more numerous and more 
violent still ; from Rouen to Avranches all tho country was a-blaz0, my, «eazy. 
At Coutances and at Vire, several monopolies and gabeleurs, as the pieds.” 
fiscal officers were called, were massacred; a great number of 
houses were burnt, and most of the receiving-offices were pulled 
down or pillaged. Everywhere the army of suffering (armée da 
soufrance), the name given by the xevolters to themselves, made 
appeal to violent passions; popular rhymes were circulated from 
hand to hand, in the name of General Ne-pieds (Barefoot), an 
imaginary personage whom nobody ever saw. 

Colonel Gassion, a good soldier and an inflexible character, was 
sent to put down the rebellion, First at Caen, then at Avranches, 
where there was fighting to be done, at Coutances and at Elbeuf, 
Gassion’s soldiexy everywhere left the country behind them in sub- 
jection, in.ruin and in despair. They entered Rouen on the 8lst 
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of December, 1639, and on the 2nd of January, 1640, the chan- 
ceilor himself arrived to do justice on the rebels heaped up in the 
pusons, whom the parliament dared not bring up for judgment. 
‘1 come to Rouen,” he said on entering the town, “not to 
deliberate, but to declare and execute the matters on which my 
mind is made up.” Rouen had to pay imposts to the amount of 
more than three millions. The province and iis parliam8nt were 
henceforth reduced to submission. 

Té was not only the parliaments that resisted the efforts of Car. 
(linal Richelieu to concentrate all the power of the government in 
the hands of the,king. Fyrom the time that the sovereigns had 
given up convoking the states-general, the states-provincial had 
alone preserved the ight of bringing to the foot of the throne the 
plaints and petitions of subjects. Unhappily few provinces enjoyed 
this privilege; Languedoc, Brittany, Burgundy, Provence, Dau- 
phiny, and the countship of Pau alone were states-districts, that is 
to say, allowed to tax themselves independently and govern them- 
selves to a certain extent. Normandy, though an elections-district, 
and, as such, subject to the royal agents in respect of finance, had 
states which continued to meet even in 1666. The states-provincial 
wore always convoked by the king, who fixed the place and duration 
of assembly. 

The composition of the states-provincial varied a great deal, 
according to the district. In Brittany all noblemen settled in the 
province had the right of sitting, whilst the third estate were repre- 
sented by only forty deputies, In Languedoc, on the contrary, the 
nobility had bul twenty-three representatives, and the class of the 
third estate numbered sixty-cight deputies, Hence, no doubt, the 
divergences of conduct to be remarked in those two provinces 
between the parliament and the states-provincial. In Languedoc, 
even during Monimorency’s insurrection, the parliament remained 
faithful to the king and submissive to tho cardinal, whilst the 
states declared in favour of the revolt: in Brittany, the parliament 
thwarted Richeliou’s efforts in favour of trade, which had been 
enthusiastically welcomed by the states. 

As a sequel to the systematic humiliation of the great lords, 
even when provincial governors, and to the gradual enfeeblement 
of provincial institutions, Richelieu had to create in all parts of 
France, still so diverse in organization as well as in manners, repre- 
sentatives of the kingly power, of too,modest and feeble a type to 
do without him, but capable of applying his measures and making 
his wishes respected. Before now tho kings of France had several 
times over perceived the necessity of keeping up 4 supervision 
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aver the conduct of their officers in the provinces. The inquistiors 
(enquestewrs) of St. Louis, the ridinys of the revising-masters (che- 
vauchées des muitres des requétes), the departmental commissioners 
(commissuires dépurtis) of Charles TX., were so many temporary 
and travelling inspectors, whose duty it was to inform the king of 
the state of affairs throughout the kingdom. Richelieu sub- 
stituted*for these shifting commissions a fixed and regular insli- 
tution, and in 1637 he established in all the provinces overseers of Overseers 
justice, police, and finance, who were chosen for the most part from iad 
amongst the burgesses, and who before long concentrated in their : 
hands the whole administration and maintained the struggle of the 
kingly power against the governors, the sovereign courts and the 
states-provincial, 
At the time when the overseers of provinces were instituted, the 
battle of pure monarchy was gained ; Richelieu had no further need 
of allies, he wanted mere subjects; but at the beginning of his 
ministry he had felt the need of throwing himself sometimes for 
support on the nation, and this great foe of the states-general had 
twice convoked the assembly of notables. The first took placo at 
Fontainebleau, in 1625-6, and the second, during the following 
year, after the conspiracy of Chalais. The assembly was favourable 
to his measures; but’amongst those that it rejected was the pro- 
posal to substitute loss of offices and confiscation for the penalty of 
death in matters of rebellion and conspiracy. “ Better a moderate 
but certain penalty,” said the cardinal, “than a punishment too 
severe to be always inflicted.” It was the notables who preserved 
in the hands of the inflexible minister the terrible weapon of which 
he availed himself so often. The assombly separated on the 24th 
of February, 1627, the last that was convoked before the revolution 
of 1789. It was in answer to ils demands, as well as to those of 
the states of 1614, that the koeper of the seals, Michael Marillac, 
drew up, in 1629, the important administrative ordinance which « qoae 
has preserved from its author’s name the title of Code Michau. Michau,!’ 
The cardinal had propounded to the notables a question which 
he had greatly at heart, the foundation of a navy. Harbours the navy. 
repaired and fortified, arsenals established at various points on the 
coast, organization of marine regiments, foundation of pilot-schools, 
in fact, the creation of a powerful marine which, in 1642, numbered 
63 vessels and 22 galleys, that left the roads of Barcelona after the 
rejoicings for the capture of Perpignan and arrived the same 
avening at Toulon—such were the fruits of Richelieu’s adminis. 
tration of nayal affairs. So much progress on every point, so 
many efforts in al] directions, 85 vessels afloat, a hundred regiments 
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of infantry, and 300 troops of cavalry, almost constantly on a war- 
footing, naturally entailed enormous expenses and terrible burthons 
on the people. It was Richelieu’s great fault to be more concerned 
about his object than scrupulous as to the means he employed for 
arriving at it, His principles were as harsh as his conduct. 

Let us turn, now, to ecclesiastical affairs. Richelieu laboured 
for Catholicism whilst securing for himself Protestant alliafices, and 
if the independence of his mind caused him to feel the necessity 
for a reformation, it was still in the Church and by the Church 
that he would have had it accomplished. 

The oratorical and political brilliancy of the Catholic Church in 
the reign of Louis XIV. has caused men to forget the great 
religious movement in the reign of Louis XIII. Learned and 
mystic in the hands of Cardinal Bérulle, humane and charitable 
with St, Vincent de Paul, bold and saintly with M. de Saint-Cyzan, 
the Church underwent from all quarters quickening influences 
which roused her from her dangerous lethargy. The effort was 
attempted at all points at once. Mid all the diplomatic negotiations 
which he undertook in Richelieu’s name and the intrigues he, with 
the queen-mother, often hatched against him, Cardinal Bérulle 


Cardinalde founded the congregation of the Oratory, designed to train up well- 
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informed and pious young priests with a capacity for devoting 
themselves to the education of children as well as the edification 
of the people. It was, again, under his inspiration the order af 
Carmelites, hitherto confined to Spain, was founded in France. 
The convent in Rue St. Jacques soon numbered amongst its 
penitents women of the highest rank. 


St. Vincent ‘Tho labours of Mgr. de Bérulle’tended especially to the salvation 


de Paul. 


of individual souls; those of St. Vincent de Paul embraced a 
vaster ‘field, and one offering more scope to Christian humanity. 
Bome time before, in 1610, St. Francis de Sales had founded, under 
the direction of Madame de Chantal, the order of Visttation, whose 
, duty was the care of the sick and poor; he had left the direction 
of his new institution to MM. Vincent, ag was at that lime the 
appellation of the poor priest without birth and without fortune 
who was one day to be celebrated throughout the world under the 
name of St, Vincent de Paul, This direction was not enough to 
satisfy his zeal for charity ; children and sick, the ignorant and the 
convict, all those who suffered in body or spirit, seemed to 
summon M. Vincent, to their aid; he founded in 1617, in a small 
parish of Bresse, the charitable society of Servants of the Poor, 
which became in 1633, at Paris, under the direction of Madame 
Legras, niece of the keeper of the seals Marillac, the sisterhood of 
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Servants of the Sick Poor and the cradle of the Sisters of Charity, 
St. Vincent de Paul had confidence in human nature, and every- 
where on his path sprang up good works in response to his appeals ; 
the foundation of Mission-priests or Lazarists, designed originally 
to spread about in the rural districts the knowledge of God, still His works 
testifies in the East, whither they carry at one and the same time of charity. 
the Gospel and the name of France, to that great awakening of 
Christian charity which signalized the reign of Louis XIII. The 

game inspivation created the seminary of St, Sulpice, by means of 

M. Olier’s solicitude, the brethren of Christian Doctrine and the 
Ursulines, devoted to the education of childhood, and so many other 
charitable or pious establishments, noble fruits of devoutness and 
Christian sacrifice. 

Nowhere was this fructuating idea of the sacrifice, the immolation 8t. dyran 
of man for God and of the present in prospect of eternity, more aig 
rigorously understood and practised than amongst the disciples of royalists, 
John du Vergier de IIauranne, abbot of St, Cyran. Victories 
gained over souls are from their very nature of a silent sort: but 
M., de St. Cyran was not content with them. He wrote also, and 
his book, “ Petrus Avrelius,” published under the veil of the 
anonymous, excited a great stir by its defence of tho rights of 
the bishops against the monks and even against the pope.” The 
Gallican bishops welcomed at that time with lively satisfaction 
its eloquent pleadings in favour of their cause. But, at a later 
period, the Fiench clergy discovered in St, Cyran’s book frec- 
thinking concealed under dogmatic forms. “In case of heresy any 
Christian may become judge,” says Petrus Aurelius. Who, thon, 
should be commissioned to define heresy? So M, de St. Cyran 
was condemned, 

He had been alroady signalled out as dangerous by an onenty more 
formidable than the assemblies of the clergy of France, Cardinal 
Richelieu, naturally attracted towards greatness as he was at a later 
period towards the infant prodigy of the Pascals, had been’ desirous 
of attaching St, Cyran to himself. “Gentlemen,” said he one day as 
he led back the simple priest into the midst of .a throng of his 
courtiers, “here you see the most learned man in Europe.” But the gt, dyran 
abbot of St. Cyran would accept no yoke but God’s: he remained 904 Riche- 
independent and perhaps hostile, pursuing, without troubling him- i 
self about the cardinal, the great task he had undertaken, Having 
had, for two years'past, the spiritual direction of the convent of Ports 
Royal, hé had found in Mother Angelica Arnauld, the superior and 
reformer of the monastery, in her sister, Mother Agnes, and in the 
nuns of their ofder, souls worthy of him and capable of tolerating 
his austere instructions, * 
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Before long he had seen forming, beside Port Royal and in the 
solitude of the fields, a nucleus of penitents, emulous of the hermits 
of the desert. M. le Maitre, Mother Angelica’s nephew, a cole- 
brated advocate in the parliament of Paris, had quitter! all “ to have 
no speech but with God.” <A howling (rugissant) penitent, he had 
drawn after him his brothers, MM. de Sacy and de Séricourt, and, 
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steeped in the rigours of penitential life, all blindly submissive to 
M. de St. Cyran and his saintly requirements. The director's 
power over so many eminent minds became too great. The king, 
being advertised, commanded him to be kept a prisoner in the Bois 
de Vincennes, where he remained wp to the death of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu ; the seclusionists of Port Royal were driven from their retreat 
and obliged to disperse. 

Cardinal Richelieu dreaded the doctrines of M. de St, Cyran, 
and still more those of the reformation, which went directly to the 
emancipation of souls; but he had the wit to resist ecclesiastical 
encroachments, and, for all his being a cardinal, never did minister 
maintain more openly the independence of the civil power. “The 
king, in things temporal, recognizes no sovereign save God.” That 
had always been the theory of the Gallican Church. “The Church 
of France is in the kingdom, and not the kingdom in the Church,” 
said the jurisconsult Loyseau, thus subjecting ecclesiastics to the 
common law of all citizens. 

The French clergy did not understand it so; they had recourse 
to the liberties of the Gallican Church in order to keep up a certain 
ineasure of independence as regarded Rome, but they would not 
give up their ancient privileges, and especially the right of taking 
an, independent share in the public necessities without being taxed 
as a matter of law and obligation. Here it was that Cardinal 
Richelieu withstood them: he maintained that, tho ecclesiastics and 
the brotherhoods not having the right to hold property in France 
by mortmain, the king tolerated their possession, of his grace, but 
he exacted the payment of sacignorial dues. The clergy at that 
time possessed more than a quarter of the property in France; the 
tax to be paid amounted, it is said, to eighty millions. The 
subsidies further demanded reached a'total of eight millions six 
hundred livres. 

The clergy in dismay wished to conyoke an assembly to deter- 
mine their conduct; and after a great deal of difficulty it was 
authorized by the cardinal; they consented to pay five millions 

- and a half, the sum to which the minister lowered his pretensions, 
“The wants of the State,” says Richelieu, “are real; those of the 
"Church are fanciful and arbitrary; if the king's armies had 
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not repulsed the enemy, the clergy would have suffered far 
more.” 

Whulst the cardinal imposed npon the French clergy the obliga- The Pro- 
tions common to all subjects, he defendel the kingly powor testanta. 
and majesty agamst the ultramontanes, and especially against the 
jesuits; finally he turned his attention to tho submission of the 
Protestants. It was State within State that tho roformers were 
seeking to found, and that the cardinal wished to upset, After 
the death of Du Plessis-Mornay, the direction of the party fell 
entirely into the hands of the duke of Rohan, a fiery temper and 
soured by misfortunes as well as by continual efforts mado on the 
part of his brother the duke of Soubise, more restless and less 
earnest than he. Hostilities broke out afresh at tho beginning of 
the year 1625. The peace of Montpelher had left the Protestants 
only two surety-places, Montauban and La Rochelle; and they 
elung to them with desperation On the 6th of January, 1625, 
Soubise suddenly entered the harbour of Le Blavet with twelve 
vessels, and seizing without a blow the royal ships, towed them off 
in triumph to La Rochelle, a fatal success which was to cost that 
town dear. 

The xoyal navy had hardly an existence; after the capturo a.n, 1625, 
made by Soubise, help had to be requested from England and Hol- aa a La 
land ; the marriage of Henrietta of France, daughter of Henry IV,, 
with ‘the prince of Wales, who was soon to become Charles I., was 
concluded ; the English promised eight ships ; the treaties with tho 
United Provinces obliged the Hollanders to supply twenty, which 
they would gladly have refused to send against their brethren, if 
they could ; the cardinal even required that the ships should be 
commanded by French captains. The siogo of La Rochelle has 
become famous in history; it lasted thirteen months, and the un- 
fortunate Huguenots had to surrender, in spite of the heroism of 
Guiton, the mayor of the town, assisted by the unflinching energy 
of the old Duchess of Rohan. 

With La Rochelle fell the last bulwark of religious liborties, 
Single-handed, duke Ilenry of Rohan now resisted at the head ofa 
handful of resolute men, But he was about to be crushed in his 
tum. The capture of La Rochelle had raised the cardinal’s power 
to its height; it had, simultaneously, been the death-blow to the 
hhuguenot party and to the factions of the grandees. Town after Rohan 
town, “ fortified huguenot-wise,” surrendered, opening to the royal begs for 
armies the passage to the Cévennes. The duke of Rohan, who had ee 
at first taken position at Nimes, repaired to Anduze for the defence 
of the mouutaing, the real fortress of the reformation in Languedos, 
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Alais itself had just opened its gates. Rohan saw that he could no 
longer impose the duty of resistance upon a people weary of suffer- 
ing, “easily believing ill of good folks and readily agreeing with 
those whiners who blame everything and do nothing.” He sent 
“to the king, begging to be received to mercy, thinking it better 
to resolve on peace, whilst he could still make some show of being 
able to help it, than to be forced, after a longer resistance, to sur- 
vender to the king with a rope round his nock.” The cardinal 
advised the king to show the duke grace, “well knowing that, 
together with him individually, the other cities, whether they 
wished it or not, would be obliged to do the like, there being but 
little resolutidin and constancy in people deprived of leaders, espe- 
cially when they oe threatened with immediate harm and see no 
door of escape open.” «f 

The general assembly of the reformers, which was then in meet- 
mg at Nimes, removed to Anduze to deliberate with the duke of 
Rohan ; a wish was expressed ‘to have the opinion of the province 
of the Céyennes, and all the deputies repaired to the king’s pre- 
sence. No more surety-towns ; fortifications everywhere razed, at 
the expense and by the hands of the reformers ; the catholic worship 
re-established in all the churches of the reformed towns; and, at 
this price, an amnesty granted for all acts of rebellion, and religious 
liberties confirmed anew—such were the conditions of the peace 
signed at Alais on the 28th of June, 1629, and made public the 
following month at Nimes under the name of Edict of grace. Mon- 
tauban glone refused to submit to them. 
« The-duke of Rohan left “France and retired to Venice, where his 
wife and daughter were awaiting him. He had been appointed by 
the Venetian senate generalissimo of the +forces of the republic, 
when the cardinal, who had no doubt preserved some regard for 
his military talents, sent him an offer of the command of the king's 
troops in the Valteline, There he for several years maintained the 
honour of France, being at one time abandoned and at another 
supported by the cardinal, who ultimately left him to poar the 
odium of the last reverse. Meeting with no response ‘from the 
court, cut off from every resource, he brought back into the 
district of Gex the French troops driven out by the Grisons them- 
selves, and then retired to Geneva. Being threatened with the 
king’s wrath, he set out for thé camp of his friend Duke Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar ; ‘arid it was whilst fighting at his side against 
the imperialists that he received the wound of which he died in 
Switzerland on the 16th of April, 1638. His body was removed, 
* to Goneva amidst public mourning. A man of distinguished mind 
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and noble character, often wild in his views and hopes, and so 
deeply absorbed in the interests of his party and of his Church, 
that he had sometimes the misfortune to forget those of his country. 

Meanwhile the king had set out for Paris, and the cardinal was 
marching on Montauban. Being obliged to halt at Pézenas because 
ho had a fever, he there received a deputation from Montauban, 
asking to have its fortifications preserved. On the minister's 
formal refusal, supporied by a movement in advance on the part of alae 
Marshal Bassompierre with the army, the town submitted unre- Castres 
servedly ; the fortifications of Castres wero already beginning 1o *Urrender. 
fall ; and the huguenot party in France was dead. Deprived of the 
political guarantees which had been granted them ke tenry IV., 
the reformers had nothing for it but to retire into private life, 
This wag the commencement of their material prosperity ; they 
aon. transferred to commerce and industry all the intel- 
ligence, courage and spirit of enterprise thal they had but lately 
displayed in the service of their cause, on the battle-field or in the 
cabinets of kings. 

“From that time,” says Cardinal Richelieu, “difference in re- 
ligion never prevented me from rendering the huguenots all sorts 
of good offices, and I mace no distinction between Frenchmen but 
in respect of fidelity.” .A grand assertion, true at bottom, in spite 
of the frequent grievances which the reformers had often to make 
the best of ; the cardinal was more tolerant than his age and his 
servants ; what he had wanted to destroy was the political party ; 
he did not want to drive the reformers to extremity, nor force 
them to fly the country. ‘ : 

Everywhere in Europe were.marks of Richeliou’s handiwork 
“There must be no end to negotiations near and far,” was hig Richelieu 
saying: he had found negotiations succeed in France ; ho extended borate 
his views ; numerous treaties had already marked the early years affairs, 
of the cardinal’s. power ; and, after 1630, his activity abroad was 
redoubled, Between 16238 and 1642 seventy-four troaties were 
concluded by Richelieu: four with England; twelve with the 
United Provinces ; fifteen with the princes of Germany; six with 
Sweden ; twelve with Savey; six with the Republic of Venice; 
three with the pope; three with the emperor; two with Spain; 
four with Lorraine; one with the Grey Leagues of Switzerland : 
one with Portugal; two with thg revoliers of Catalonia and Rous- 
sillon ; one with Russia; two with, the emperor of Morocco; such 
was the immense network of diplomatic negotiations whereof the 
cardinal held the threads during ningteen_yenrs. 

The foreign policy of Richelieu wag,a continuation of that of 
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Henry IV.; it was to protestant alliances that he looked for 
support in order to maintain the struggle against the House of 
Austria, whether the German or the Spanish branch. In order to 
give his views full swing, he waited -+ill he had conquered the 
huguenots at home; nearly all his treaties with protestant powers 
are posterior to 1630. So soon as he was secure that no political 
discussions in France itself would come to thwart his forcign designs, 
he marched with a firm step towards that enfeeblement of Spain 
and that upsetting of the empire of which Nani speaks; Henry IV. 
and Queen Ilizabeth, pursuing the same end, had sought and 
found the same allies; Richelieu had the good fortune, beyond 
theirs, to meet. for the execution of his designs, with Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden. 

The marriage of Menry [V,’s daughter with the prince of Wales 
was, in Richelieu’s eyes, one of the essential acts of a policy neces- 
sary to the greatness of the kingship and of France. Ho obtained 
the best conditions possible for the various interests involved, but 
without any stickling and without favour for such and such an one 
of these interests, skilfully adapting words and appearance but 
determined upon attaining his end. Negotiated and concluded by 
Cardinal Richelieu, with the assistance of Cardinal de Bérulle, this 
event was the open declaration of the fact that the style of Protes- 
tant or Catholic was not the supreme law of policy in Christian 
Euzope, and that the interests of nations should not remain 
subservient to the religious faith of the reigning or governing 
personages, 

Spain had always been“the great enemy of France, and her 
humiliation was always the ultimate aim of the cardinal’s foreign 
policy ; the struggle, power to power, between France and Spain 
explains, during that period, nearly all the political and military 
complications in Europe, There wag no lack of pretexts for bring- 
ing it on, The first was the question of the Valteline, a lovely 
and fertile valley, which, extending from the Lake of Como to the 
Tyrol, thus setves as a natural communication between Italy and 
Germany. Possessed but lately, as it was, by the Grey Leagues of 
the protestant Swiss, the Valicline, a catholic district, had rovolted 
at the instigation of Spain in 1620; the emperor, Savoy and Spain 
wanted to divide the spoil between them; when France, the 
old ally of the Grisons, interfered, and, in 1628, the forts of 
the Valteline had been cntrusted on deposit to the pope, Urban 
VIII. He still retained them in 1624, when the Grison lords, 
seconded by « French reinforcement under the orders of the marquis 
of Cosuvres, attacked the feeble garrison of the Valtelino; in a fow 
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days they were masters of all the places in the canton, and tlie A.D. 1626 
enemies were compelled to sign the peace of Mongon (1626). The Mongen, 
Grisons remained in possession of the Valteline, Austria ceased to 
communicate with Spain, and Richelieu found himself, so to say, 

on the road to Vienna, The question of the succession to the 

duchy of Mantua enabled him to take another step forward, 

Whilst the cardinal was holding La Rochelle besieged, the duke 
of Mantua had died in Italy, and his natural heir, Charles di Gon- 
zaga, who was sottled in France with the title of Duke of Nevers, 
had hastened to put himsclf in possession of his dominions. Mean- 
while the duke of Savoy claimed the marquisate of Montferrat ; 
the Spaniards supported him ; they entered the dominions of the 
duke of Mantua and laid siege to Casale. When La Rochelle suc- 

_eumbed, Casale was still holding out; but the duke of Savoy had 
already made himself master of the greater part of Montfervat; the 
duke of Mantua claimed the assistance of the king of France, whoso 
subject he was; here was a fresh batile-field against Spain; and, 
scarcely had he been victorious over the Rochellese, when the king 
was on the march for Italy. The duke of Savoy refused a passago 
to the royal army, which found the defile of Suza Pass fortified 
with three barricades, The French dashod forward, stormed the 
barricades, and entered Suza. The siege of Casale was raised, and, 
by virtue of the treaty of Suza the duchy of Mantua was secured to A.D. 1629. 
Richelieu’s protégé, the Duke of Nevers, Scarcely, however, had Treaty of 
Louis XIII. re-crossed the Alps when an imporialist army advanced (afar, it) 
into the Grisons and, supported by the celebrated Spanish general phi 
Spinola, laid siege to Mantua. Richelien did not hesitate: he 
entered Piedmont in the month of March, 1630, to march before 
long on Pignerol, an important place commanding the passage of 
the Alps; it, as well as the citadel, was carried in a few days; the AD. 1680 
result of this fresh interposition was the treaty of Cherasco (1630) Treaty of 
where the young Giulio Mazarini won ‘his spurs as an able and suc- Cherasao, 
cecasful diplomatist, : . 

The House of Austria, in fact, was threatened mortally, For The Thirty 
two years Cardinal Richelieu had been labouring to carry war into ol 
its very heart, The thirty years’ war, now raging in all its fury, 
had increased a hundved-fold the emperor's power. ‘Tilly, Wallen- 
stein, Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, wore upholding, sword in hand, on 
many battle-fields, tle destinies of the House of Austria. » Riche- 
lien’s genius and activity checked the progress of the great impe- 
vialist gonorals, and opposed to them a warrior who, in his ghort 
career, abundantly proved that a clever system of tactics does not 
always ensure success, Gustavus Adolphus, the hero of Zutphen, 
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fought at the same time the battles of Richelieu and those of the 
protestant cause, After the death of the king of Sweden, the posi- 
tion of France became for awhile extremely difficult. The impe- 
rialisis assumed the offensive; they entered France by Burgundy 
and by Picardy, If Bernard of Saxe-Weimar had not gained the 
two battles of Rheinfeld and Brissach, it is impossible to conjecture 
what would have been the issue. In the year 1640, however, 
Richelien adopted a more expeditious plan: he occupied the 
Spaniards at home by sending support to the rebels of Catalonia 
and of Portugal; whilst, to retaliate, the government of Madrid 
espoused the cause of the Duke of Orleans, and prepared the catas- 
tropho which was to impart such a tragic feature to the last moments 
of the great Cardinal, For several months past, Richelieu’s health, 
always precarious, had taken a serious turn; it was from his sick- 
bed that he, a prey to cruel agonies, directed the movements of the 
army and, at the same time, the prosecution of Cing-Mars. All at 
yal Pl once his chest was attacked; and the cardinal felt that he was 
choca dying. On the 2nd of Davsmber 1642, public prayers were ordered 
(Dec, 8). in all the churches; the king went from St. Germain to see his 
minister. The andiaal was quite prepared, “I have this satisfac- 
tion,” he said, “that I have never deserted the king, and that I 
leave his kingdom exalied and all his enemies abased.” Te com- 
mended his relatives to his Majesty, “who on their behalf will 
remember my sorvices ;” then, naming the two secretaries of state, 
Chavigny and De Noyers, he added: “Your Majesty has Cardinal 
Mazarin ; I believe him to be capable of serving the king.” And 
he handed to Louis XIII, a proclamation which he had just pre- 

pared for the purpose of excluding the duke of Orleans from am 
right to the regency in case of the king’s death. The saauihte 
called to mind that the king had five times already pardoned his 

brother, recently engaged in a new plot against him, 

Richelien’s work survived him, On the very evening of the 3rd 
Declara- of December, Louis XIII. called to his council Cardinal Mazarin ; 
tion of the : y 
King, and the next day he wrote to the parliaments and governoys of 
provinces: “God having been pleased to take to Himself the Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, I have resolved to preserve and keep up all 
establishments ordained during his ministry, to follow out all pro- 
jects arranged with him for affairs abroad and at home, in such sort 
that there shall not be any change. Ihave continued in my councils 
the same persons as sorved ine then, and I have called thereto 
Cardinal Mazarin, of whose capacity and devolion to my service I 
have had proof, and of whom I feel no less sure than if he had 
beer-born amongst my subjects.” Scarcely had the most powerful 
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kings yielded up their Jast breath, when thoir wishes had been at 
once forgotten: Cardinal Richelieu still governed in his grave. 

The great statesman had been barely four months reposing in 
that chapel of the Sorbonne which he had himself repaired for the 
purpose, and already King Louis XIII. was sinking into the tomb. 

The minister had died at fifty-seven, the king was not yet forty- 

two; kut his always languishing health seemed unable to bear the 

birden of affairs which had been but lately borne by Richelien A.D, 1648. 
alone. He died on Thursday, May the 14th, 1643, France owed Span 
to Louis XIII. eighteen years of Cardinal Richelieu’s government ; (May 14), : 
and that is a service which she can never forget. “The minister 

made his sovereign play the second part in the monarchy and the 

first in Europe,” said Montesquieu: “he abased the king, but he 

exalted the reign.” It is to the honour of Louis XIII. that he 
understood and accepted the position designed for him by Provi- 

dence in the government of his kingdom, and that he upheld with 

dogged fidelity a power which often galled him all the while that 

it was serving him, 

‘We must turn back for a moment and cast a glance at the intel- 
lectual condition which prevailed at the issue of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. 

For sixty years 4 momentous crisis had been exercising language state of 
and literature as well as society in France, They yearned to get literature, 
out of it. Robust intellectual culture had ceased to be the privi- 
lege of the erudite only ; it began to gain a footing on the common 
domain; people no longer wrote in Latin, like Erasmus; the 
Reformation and the Renaissance spoke French, In order to 
suffice for this change, the language was taking form; everybody 
had lent a hand to the work; Calvin with his Ohristian Institutes 
(Institution Chrétienne) at the same time as Rabelais with his 
learned and buffoonish romance, Ramus with his Dialectics, and 
Bodin with his Republic, Henry Estionne with his essays in French 
philology, as well as Ronsard and his friends by their classical 
crusade. Simultaneously with the language there was being 
created a public, intelligent, inquiring and eager. Searcely had 
the translation of Plutarch by Amyot appeared, when it at once 
became, as Montaigne says, “the breviary of women and of 
ignoramuses.” 

As for Montaigne himself, an inquiring spectator, without per- Mon- 
sonal ambition, he had taken for his life’s motto, ‘‘ What do I know? *#gne. 
(Que sais-jo?)” Amidst the wars of religion he remained without 
political or religious passion. ‘I am disgusted by novelty, what- 
ever aspect it may assume, and with good reason,” he would say, 
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“for I have seen some very disastrous effects of it.” Outside as 
well as within himeelf, Montaigne studied mankind without regard 
to order and without premeditated plan. That fixity which he 
could not give to his irresolute and doubtful mind he stamped 
upon the tongue ; it came out in his Zssays supple, free and bold ; 
he had made the first decisive step towards the formation of the 
language, pending the advent of Descartes and the great liferature 
of France, 

The sixteenth century began everything, attempted everything ; 
it accomplished and finished nothing; its great men opened the 
road of the futwre to France; but they died without having 
brought their work well through, without foreseeing that it was 
going to be completed. The Reformation itself did not escape 
this misappreciation and discouragement of its age; and nowhere 
do they crop out in a more striking manner than in Montaigne, 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Rabelais a satirist and 
a cynic, is, nevertheless, no sceplic; there is felt circulating through 
his book a glowing sap of confidence and hope ; fifty years later, 
Montaigne, on the contrary, expresses, in spite of his happy nature, 
in vivid, picturesque, exuberant language, only the lassitude of an 
antiquated age, All the writers of mark in the reign of Henry IV, 
bear the same imprint; they all yearn to get free from the chaos of 
those ideas and sentiments which the sixteenth century left still 
bubbling up, In literature as well as in the State, one and the 
same need of discipline and unity, one universal thirst for order 
and peace was bringing together all the intellects and all the forces 
which were but lately clashing against and hampering one another ; 
in literature, as wellas in the State, the impulse, everywhere great 
and effective, proceeded from the king, without pressure or effort ; 
“Make known to Monsieur de Genéve,” said Henry IV. to one of 


St. Franois the friends of St, Francis de Sales, “that I desire of him a work 


of Sales, 


to serve as a manual for all persons of the court and the great 
world, without excepting kings and princes, to fit them ‘for living 
Christianly each according to their condition. I want this manual 
to be accurate, judicious, and such as any one can make use of.” 
St. Francis de Sales published, in 1608, the Introduction to a Devout 
Life, a delightful and charming manual of devotion, more stern 
and firm in spirit than in form, a irue Christian regimen softencd 
by the tact of a delicate and acute intellect, knowing the world 
and its ways. “The book has surpassed my hope,” said Henry IV, 
The style is as supple, the fancy as rich, as Montaigne’s; but 
acepticism has given place to Christianism ; St. Francis de Sales 
does not doubt, he believes; ingenious and moderate withal, he 
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escapes out of the controversies of the violent and the incortitudes 
of the sceptics. The step is firm, the march is onward towards 
the seventeenth century, towards the reign of order, rule and 
method. The vigorous language and the beautiful arrangement in 
the style of the magistrates had already prepared the way for its 
advent. ‘Descartes was the first master of it and its great 
exponent. 

Never was any mind more independent in voluntary submission 
to an inexorable logic. René Descartes, who was born at La Haye, Descartes. 
neat Tours, in 1596, and died at Stockholm in 1650, escaped the 
influence of Richelicu by the isolation to which he condemned 
himself as well as by the proud and somewhat uncouth indepen- 
dence of his character. His independence of thought did not tend 
to revolt; in publishing his Discourse on Method he halted at the 
threshold of Christianism without laying his hand upon the ganc- 
tuary. Making a clean sweep of all he had learnt, and tearing 
himself free by a supreme effort from the whole tradition of 
humanity, he resolved never to accept anything as true until he 
recognised 1t to be clearly so, and not to comprise amongst his 
opinions anything but what represented itself so clearly and dis- 
tinctly to his mind that he could have no occasion to hold it in 
doubt.” In this absolute isolation of his mind, without past and 
without future, Descartes, first of all assured of his own personal His  Dis- 
existence by that famous axiom, “Oogito, ergo sum” (I think, UNS. 
therefore I am), drew from it as a necessary consequonce the fact : 
of the separate existence of soul and of body; passing on by a 
sort of internal revelation which he called znnate ideas, he came 
to the pinnacle of his edifice, concluding for the existence of a 
God from the notion of the infinite impressed on the human soul. 
A laborious reconstruction of a primitive and simple truth which 
the philosopher could not, for a single moment, have banished from 
his mind all the while that he was labouring painfully to.demon- 
strate it. 

By his philosophical method, powerful and logical, as well as 
by the clear, sixong, and concise style he made use of to expound it, 
Descartes accomplished the transition from the sixteenth century 
to the seventeenth ; he was the first of the great prose-writers of 
that incomparable epoch, which laid for ever the foundations of the 
language, Ai the same moment the great Corneille was rendering 
poetry the same service. : 

Tt had come out of the sixteenth century more disturbed and Poetry. 
less formed than prose; Ronsard and his friends had received aa 
it, from the hands of Marot, quite young, unsophisticated and Pleiad 
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undecided ; they attempted, as a first effort, to raise it to the 
level of the great classic models of which their minds were full. 
The attempt was bold, and the Pleiad did not pretend to consult 
the taste of the vulgar, There was something pregnant and 
brilliant about Ronsard in spite of exaggerations of style and faults 
of taste ; his disciples imitated and carried to an extreme his defects 
without possessing his talent; the unruliness was such ag to call 
for reform. Peace revived with Henry LV., and the court, hence- 
forth in accord with the nation, resumed that empire over taste, 
manners and ideas, which it was destined to exercise so long and 
so supremely under Louis XIV. Malherbe became the poet of the 
court, whose business it was to please it, to adopt for it that litera- 
ture which had but lately been reserved for the feasts of the 
learned. A complete revolution in the opposite direction 1o that 
which Ronsard attempted appeared to have taken place, but the 
human mind never loses all the ground it has once won; in the 
verses of Malherbe, often bearing the imprint of beauties borrowed 
from the ancients, the language preserved, in consequence of the 
character given to it by Ronsard, a dignity, a richness of style, of 
which the times of Marot showed no conception, and it was falling, 
moreover, under the chastening influence of an elegant correctness. 
As passionate an admirer of Richeliou as of Henry IV., naturally 
devoted. to the service of the order established in the State as well 
as in poetry, Malherbe, under the regency of Mary de’ Medici, 
favoured the taste which was beginning to show itself for intellec- 
tual things, for refined pleasures and elegant occupations. It was 
not around the queen that this honourable and agreeable society 
gathered ; it was at the Hétel Rambouillet, around Catherine de 
Vivonne, in the Rue St, Thomas du Louvre, Literature was ther 
represented by Malherbe and Racan, afterwards by Balzac - 
Voiture, Gombault and Chapelain, who constantly met there, in, 
company with Princess de Condé and her daughter, subsequently 
duchess of Longueville, Mademoiselle du Vigean, Madame and 
Malle. d'Epernon, and the bishop of Lucon himself, quite young 
as yet, but already famous. “All the wits were received at the 
Hétel Rambouillet, whatever their condition,” says M. Cousin: 
‘all that was asked of them was to have good manners; but the 
aristocratic tone was established there without any effort, the 
majoxity of the guests at the house being very great lords, and the 
mistress being at one and the same time Rambouillet and Vivonne. 
The wits were courted and honoured, but they did not hold the 
dominion.” 

The cardinal remained well-disposed towards Hotel Rambouillet. 
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Completely occupied in laying solidly the foundations of his power, 
in checkmating and punishing conspiracies at court, and in breaking 
down the party of the huguenots, he had no leisure just yet to 
think of literature and the literary. Hoe had, nevertheless, in 1626, 
begun removing the ruins of the Sorbonne, with a view of recon- 
structing the buildings on a new plan and at his own expense. At 
the same time he was helping Guy de la Brosse, the king’s physician, 
to create the Botanic Gardens (Le Jardin des plantes), he was Richelieu’s 
defending the independence of the College of France against the Meee 
pretensions of the University of Paris, and he gave it for its Grand selene 
Almoner his brother the archbishop of Lyons. He was preparing Steations. 
the foundation of the King’s Press (Imprimerie royale), definitively 
ereated in 1640; and he gave the Academy or King’s College 
(collége royal) of his town of Richelieu a regulation-code of studies 
which bears the imprint of his lofty and strong mind. He pre- 
scribed a deep study of the French tongue. 

Associations of the literary were not unknown in France; 
Ronsard and his friends, at first under the name of the brigade, 
and then under that of the Plead, often met to read togelhor 
their joint productions, and 1o discuss literary questions ; and the 
same thing was done, subsequently in Malherbe’s rooms. “ Now 
let us speak at our ease,” Balzac would say, when the sitting was 
over, “and without fear of committing solecisms.” When Malherbe 
was dead, and Balzac had retired to his country-house on the 
borders of the Charente, some friends, “men of letters and of 
merits very much above the average,” says Pellisson in his Histoire, ,, hoa 
de Académie Frangatse, “finding that nothing was more incon- gémie 
venient in this great city than to go often and often to call upon Frangaise” 
one another without finding anybody at home, resolved to meet one 
day in the week at the house of one of them.” Such were the 
commencements of the French Academy, which, even after the inter- 
vention and xegulationising of Cardinal Richelieu, still preserved. 
something of that sweetness and that polished familiarity in their 
relations which caused the regrets of its earliest founders. [They 
were MM. Godeau, afterwards bishop of Grasse, Conrart and 
Gombault who were huguenots, Chapelain, Giry, Habert, Abbé de 
Cérisy, his brother, M. de Sérizay and M. do Maleville.] In 
making of this little private gathering a great national institution, 
Cardinal Richelieu yielded to his natural yearning for government 
and dominion; he protected literature as a minister and ag an 
admirer ; the admirer’s inclination was supported by the minister’ 8 
influence. At the same time, and perhaps without being aware of 
it, he was giving French literature a gontie, of, discipline and union 
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whilst securing for the independence and dignily of writers a 
supporting-point which they had hitherto lacked. Whilst recom- 
pensing them by favours nearly always conferred in the name of 
the State, he was preparing for them afar off the means of with- 
drawing themselves from that private dependence, the yoke of which 
they uearly always had to bear. Set freo at his death from the 
weight of their obligations to him, they became the servants of the 
State ; ere long the French Academy had no other protector but 
the king. Order and rule everywhere accompanied Cardinal 
Richelieu; the Academy drew up its statutes, chose a director, a 
chancellor and a perpetual sceretary : Conrari was the first to be 
called to that honour ; the number of Acadeniicians was set down * 
at forty. The letters patent for ostablishment of the French 
Academy had been sent to the parliament in 1635 ; they were not 
enregistered until 1637, at the express instance of the cardinal. 
Amongst the earliest members of the Academy the cardinal had 
placed his most habitual and most intimate literary servants, Bois- 
Robert, Desmarets, Colletet, all writers for the theatre, employed 
by Richelieu in his own dramatic attempts, ‘Theatrical representa- 
tions were the only pleasure the minister enjoyed, in accord with 
the public of his day. He had everywhere encouraged this taste, 
supporting with marked favour Hardy and the Thédire Parisien, 
With his mind constantly exercised by the wants of the government, 
he soon sought in the theatre a means of acting upon the masses. 
He had already foreseen the power of the press ; he had laid hands 
on Doctor Renaudot’s Gazette de France ; King Louis XIII. often 
wrote articles in it; the manuscript oxists in the National Library, 
with some corrections which appear to be Richeliew’s. As for the 
theatre, the cardinal aspired to try his own hand at the work: 


The drama his literary labours were nearly all political pieces ; his tragedy of 
*Mirame.” Miyame, 40 which he attached so much value, and which be had 
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represented at such great expense for the opening of his theaire in 
the Palais-Cardinal, is nothing but one continual allusion, often 
bold even to insolence, to Buckingham’s feelings towards Anno of 
Ausiria. 

Oceupied as he was in governing the affairs of France and of 
Europe otherwise than in verse, the cardinal chose out collabora- 
teurs ; there were five of them, 10 whom he gave his ideas and the 
plan of his pieco; he entrusted to each the duty of writing an 
act, and “ by this means finished a comedy in the course of a month,” 
saysPollisson. In conjunction with Collotet,Bois-Robert, De PEtoile 
and Roirou, Peter Corneille worked at his Eminence’s tragedies and 
comedins He handled according to his fancy the act entrusted to 
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him, with so much freedom that*the cardinal was shocked, and said 
that he lacked, in his opinion, the gift of connectedness (Tesprit 
de suite). Corneille did not appeal from this judgment ; he quictly 
took the road to Rouon, leaving henceforth to his four work-fellows 
the glory of putting into form the ideas of the all-powerful minis- 
ter; he worked alone, for his own hand, for the glory of France 
and of the human mind. 

Many attempts haye been made to fathom the causes of the 
cardinal’s animosity to the Oid. It was a Spanish piece, and “Le Cia,” 
represented in a favourable light the traditional enomies of France 
and of Richelieu; it was all in honour of the duel, which tha 
cardinal had prosecuted with such rigorous justice; it depicted a 
king simple, patriarchal, gonial in the exercise of his power, contrary 
to all the views cherished by the minister touching royal majesty ; 
all these reasons might have contributed to his wrath, but there 
was something more personal and petty in its bitierncss. The 
triumph of the Cid seemed to the resentful spirit of a neglected 
and irritated patron a sort of insult. Therewith was mingled a 
certain shade of author’s jealousy. Richelieu saw in the famo of 
Corneille the success of a rebel. Egged on by base and malicious 
influences, he attempted to crush him, as he had crushed the House 
of Austria and the huguenots. 

The cabal of bad taste enlisted to a man in this new war. gaya) 
Scudéry ,was standard-bearer; astounded that “such fantastic against it, 
beauties should have seduced knowledge as well as ignorance,” 
The contest was becoming fierce and bitter; much was written for 
and against the Cid; the public remained faithful to it; the 
eardinal determined to submit it io the judgment of the Academy, 
thus exacting from that body an act of complaisance towards 
himself, as well as an act of independence and authority in the teeth 
of predominant opinion, At his instigation, Scudéry wrote to the 
Academy to make them the judges in tho dispute. The Sentiments 
de V Académie at last saw the light in the month of December, 1637, 
and, as Chapelain had foreseen, they did not completely satisfy 
either the cardinal or Scudéry, in spite of the thanks which the 
latter considered himself bound to express to that body, or 
Corneille, who testified bitter displeasure. Richoliou did not come 
out of it victorious ; his anger however had ceased; the duchess of 
Aiguillon, his niece, accepted the dedication of the Oid; when 
Horace appeared, in 1639, the dedicatory opistle addeesved to the 
cardinal proved that Corneille read his works 10 him beforehand ; 
the cabal appeared for a while on the point of making head agein: 
“Fforace, condemned by the decemvirs, was acquitted by the 
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people,” said Corneille, The same year Cinna came to give the 
finishing touch to the reputation of the great poot: 


po the persecuted Cid the Cinna owed its birth.” 


The great literary movement of the seventeenth century had 
begun; it had no longer any need of a protector ; it was destined 
to grow up alone during twenty years, amidst troubles at home and 
wars abroad, to flourish all at once, with incomparable splendour, 
under the reign and around the throne of Louis XIV. Cardinal 
Richelieu, however, had the honour of protecting its birth ; he had 
taken personal pleasure in it; he had comprehended its importance 
and beauty ; he had desired to serve it whilst taking the direction 
of it. Let us end, as we began, with the judgment of La Bruyére: 
“Compare yourselves, if you dare, with the great Richelieu, you 
men devoted to fortune, you, who say that you know nothing, that 
you have read nothiig, that you will read nothing. Learn that 
Cardinal Richelieu did know, did read ; I say not that he had no 
estrangement from men of letters, but that he loved them, caressed 
them, favoured them, that he contrived privileges for them, that he 
appointed pensions for them, that he united them in a celebrated 
body, and that he made of them the French Academy.” 

The Academy, the Sorbonne, the Botanic Gardens (Jardin deg 
Plantes), the King’s Press have endured; the theatre has grown 
and been enriched by many master-pieces, the press has become 
the most dreaded of powers; all the new forces that Richelicu 
created or foresaw have become developed without him, frequently 
in opposition to him and to the work of his whole life; his name 
has remained connected with the commencement of all these 
wonders, beneficial or disastrous, which he had grasped and 
presaged, in a future happily concealed from his ken. 

The declaration of Louis XITI. touching the Regency had been 
entirely directed {towards counteracting by anticipation the power 
entrusted to his wife and his brother. The queen's regency and 
the duke of Orleans’ lieutenant-generalship were in some sort 
subordinated to a council composed of the prince of Condé, Cardinal 
Mazarin, Chancellor Séguier, Superintendent Bouthillier, and 
Secretary of State-Chavigny, “with a prohibition against intro- 
ducing any change therein, for any cause or on any occasion 
whatsoever.” The queen and the duke of Orleans had signed and 
sworn the declaration. 

King Louis XIII. was not yet in his grave when his last wishes 
were violated; before his death the queen had made terms with 
the ministers ; the course to be followed had been decided, On the 


* 
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18th of May, 1648, the queen, having brought back the little king 
to Paris, conducted him in great state to the parliament of Paris 
to hold his bed of justice there, and on the evening of the same day 
the queen regent, having sole charge of the administration of affairs, 
and modifying the council at her pleasure, announced io the 
astounded court that she should retain by her Cardinal Mazarin, 
Continuing to humour all parties, and displaying foresight and 
prudence, jhe new minister was even now master, Louis XIII, 
without any personal liking, had been faithful to Richelieu to the 
death ; with different feelings, Anne of Austria was to testify the 
same constancy towards Mazarin. 

A stroke of fortune came at the very first to strengthen the War in 
regent’s position, Since the death of Cardinal Richelieu, the ee 
Spaniards, but recently overwhelmed at the close of 1642, had Rooroj 
recovered courage and boldness; new counsels prevailed at the (May 19). 
court of Philip IV. who had dismissed Olivarez; the House of 
Austria vigorously resumed the offensive; at the moment of 
Louis XIII.’s death, Don Francisco de Mello, governor of the Low 
Countries, had just invaded French territory by way of the Ardennes, 
and laid siege to Rocroi, on the 12th of May. The French army 
commanded by the young duke of Enghien, the prince of Condé’ 

sgn, scarcely twenty-two years old, gained a signal victéry over the 
“Spanish infantry till then deemed invincible (1643). 

Negotiations for a general peace, the preliminaries whereof had Negotis- 
been signed by King Louis XIII. in 1641, had been going on since tons for 
1644 at Minster and at Osnabriick, without having produced any hecta 
result; the duke of Enghien, who became prince of Condé in 1646, 
was Keeping up the war in Flanders and Germany, with the co- 
operation of Viscount Turenne, younger brother of the duke of 
Bouillon, and, since Rocroi, a marshal of France. The capture of 
Thionville and of Dunkerque, the victories of Friburg and Nérd- 
lingen, the skilful opening effected in Germany as far as Augsburg 
by the French and the Swedes, had raised so high the reputation 
of the two generals, that the prince of Condé, who was haughty 
and ambitious, began to cause great umbrage to Mazarin, ‘ear of 
having him unoccupied deterred the cardinal from peace, and made 
all the harder the conditions he presumed to impose upon the 
Spaniards, Meanwhile the United Provinces, weary of a war 
which fettered their commerce, and skilfully courted by their old 
masters, had just concluded a private treaty with Spain; the 
emperor was trying, but to no purpose, to detach the Swedes 
likewise from the French alliance, when the victory of Lens, gained 
on the 20th of August, 1648, over Archduke Leopold and General 
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Beck, came to throw into the balance the weight of a success as 
splendid as it was unexpected; one more campaign, and Turenne 
might be threatening Vienna whilst Condé entered Brussels; the 
emperor saw there was no help for it and bent his head, The 
House of Austria split in two; Spain still refused to treat with 
A.D. 1648. France, but the whole of Germany clamoured for peace; the con- 
Soe ditions of it were at last drawn up at Mimster by MM. Servien and 
lia, de Lionne; M. d’Avaux, the most able diplomatist that France 
possessed, had heen recalled to Paris at the beginning of the year. 
On the 24th of October, 1648, after four years of negotiation, France 
at last had secured to her Alsace and the three bishoprics of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun; Sweden gained Western Pomerania, including 
Stettin, the isle of Rugen, the three mouths of the Oder and the 
bishoprics of Bremen and Werden, thus becoming a German power: 
as for Germany, she had won liberty of conscience and political 
liberty ; the rights of the Lutheran or reformed Protestants were 
equalized with thoye of Catholics; henceforth the consent of a free 
assembly of all the Estates of the empire was necessary to make 
laws, raise soldiers, impose taxes, and decide peace or war. The 
peace of Westphalia put an end at one and the same time to 
the Thirty Years’ War and to the supremacy of the House of 
Austria in Germany. a 
So much glory and so many military or diplomatic sULCCeRSES, 
Disorder COSt dear; France was crushed by imposts, and the finances were 
of the discovered to be in utter disorder; the superintendent, D’Emery, 
finances gy able and experienced nian, was so justly discredited that his 
measures were, as a foregone conclusion, unpopular; an eclict laying 
octrot or tariff on the entry of provisions into the city of Pais 
irritated the burgesses, and parliament refused to envegister it, 
For some time past the parliament, which had been kept down by 
the iron hand of Richelieu, had perceived that it had to do with 
«Ediot of Nothing more than an able man and not a master ; it began to hold 
Union.” up its head again ; 2 union was proposed between the four sovereign 
courts of Paris, to wit, the parliament, the grand council, the 
chamber of exchequer, and the court of aids or indirect taxes; the 
queen quashed the deed of union; the magistrates set her ati 
naught; the queen yielded, authorizing the delegates to deliberate 
in the chamber of St. Louis at the Palace of Justice ; the pretensions 
of the parliament were exorbitant, and aimed at nothing short of 
resuming, in the affairs of the State, the position from which 
Richelieu had deposed it; the concessions which Cardinal Mazarin 
with difficulty wrung from the Queen augmented the parliament’s 
demands. Anne of Austria was beginning to lose patience, when 
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the news of the victory of Lens restored courage to the court, 
“Parliament will be very sorry,” said the little king, on hearing of 

the prince of Condé’s success. The grave assemblage, on the 26th 

of August, was issuing from Notre Dame, where a Ze Deum had ee 
just been sung, when Councillor Broussel and President Blancmesnil Broussel 


were arrested in their houses and taken, the one to St. Germain and and Blanes 
the othér to Vincennes, (Aug. 28), 


It was a mistake on tho part of Anne of Austria and Cardinal 
Mazarin not to have considered the different condition of the 
public mind. A suppressed excitement had for some months been 
hatching in Paris and in the provinces. ‘The parliament growled 
over the tariff-edict,” says Cardinal de Retz; “and no sooner had 
it muttered than everybody awoke. People went groping as it were 
after the laws; they were uo longer to be found. Under the 
influence of this agitation, the people entered the sanctuary and 
lifted the veil that ought always to cénceal whatever can be 
said about the right of peoples and that of kings which never 
accord so well as in silence.” The arrest of Broussel, an old man «the 
in high esteem, very keen in his opposition to the court, was like Fronde.” 
fire to flax. : 

Thousands of persons rushed to the Palais-Royal, whero the 

“court then resided, shouting out “ Liberté et Broussel /” Barricades 

were erected in the principal streets; the authority of the chan- 
cellor Séguier was set at nought, and the president of the parliament 
himself, Mathieu Molé, saw himself obliged to comply with the 
wishes of the people, They forced him to go to the queen at the 
head of the assembly, and under ponalty of death, to bring back 
either Broussel or the cardinal. He stcceeded in obtaining the 
liberty of the captives, and the queen, frightened out of her ob- 
stinacy, hastened to confirm the resolutions of the Chambre de 
Saint Louis by a decree dated October 24th, 1648 (Ordonnance de 
Saint Germain). 

The court, however, had yielded only with the firm resolution 
of retracting its concession ag soon as a fit opportunity should 
occur. The king was removed from Paris, and, supported by The court 
Condé, the queen-dowager engaged against the parliament the war oon 
to which the name of La Frondé has been given by way of contempt; 
the rebellion of the parliamentarians being compared to that of 
unruly children who would persist in fighting with slings (frondes) 
notwithstanding the prohibition of the police, The principal 

- leaders of the frondeurs were Conti, brother of Condé, his brother- 
in-law the duke de Longueville, the dukes de Bouillon and de 
La Rochefoucauld, Turenns, Paul de Gondi, soadjutor of tho arch- 
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bishop of Paris and afterwards Cardinal de Retz, and lastly the 
duke de Beaufort-Vendéme, grandson of Henry IV. 
The chief results of this war, at least in its commencement, were 
Epigrams songs, epigrams, lampoons, and now and then a few insignificant 
audlam- skirmishes. The twertty councillors of Richelicu’s ‘creation, who 
poons, supplied 15,000 livres towards the expenses of the war in order to 
ingratiate themselves with their colleagues, were nick nfmed Jes 
quinze-vingts; each houst having a carriage-entrance was obliged to 
fit out a mounted soldier, hence the sobriquet cavalerte des portes- 
cochéres given to the body of troops thus 1aised ; Gondi, who was 
archbishop of Corinth in partibus, had been called “ the little Cati- 
line,” and the dagger which he carried habitually in his pocket was 
designated as ‘our archbishop’s breviary”; he raised at his own 
expense “ the regiment of Corinth,” and this regiment having been 
beaten in an engagement with the 1oyal troops, the result was 
called “the jirst to the-Corinthians.” Conti was deformed, they 
gaid that he was a dwar’; Beaufort had obtained much popularity, 
they called him le roi des hailes. As for serious battles, there were 
none, Condé had only to present himself with a handfull of sol- 
diers ; he defeated at Charenton the armies of the Parisians who 
had marched out against him covered with ribbons and feathers.’ 
An arrangement was made at Ruel (April 1649), but the court 
returned to Paris only four months afterwards, 

The easy success obtained by Condé, his’ position a8 goners aloe) 
the royal army dazzled him. He made himself chief of a néw 
party, who, under the name of paetits-mattres, were mores insup- 
portable still than the others. He affected the miost supreme con- 
tempt for Mazarin, One day, writing to him, he directed the letter, 
al? illustrissimo Signor Facchino/” ‘ Adieu, Mays /” said he to 
him‘ on another occasion, when taking leave of hint” It was high 
time that the minister should vindicate his own dignity. Condé, 
Conti and Longueville, arrested at the Louvre, were taken first. to 
Vincennes, and then to the Havre, 

Contest The State stroke had succeeded ; Mazarin’s skill and prudenca 

Pdi ‘tn once more checkmated all the intrigues concocted against him. 

and Condé, Wheri the news was told to Chavigny, in spite of all his reasons 
for bearing malice against the cardinal, who had driteh him from 
the council and kept him for some time in prison, he exclaimed : 
“That is a great misfortune for the prince and his friends; ‘but ° 
the truth must be told: the cardinal has done quite right ; without 
it he would have been ruined.” The contest“was begun between 
Mazarin and the great Condé, and it was not with the prince that 
the victory was to remain, 
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Already hostilities were commencing; Mazarin had done every- 
thing for the Frondeurs who remained faithful to him, but the 
house of Condé was rallying all its partisans; the dukes of 
Bouillon and La Rochefoucauld had thrown themsclyes into Bor- 
deaux, which was in revolt against the royal authority, represented 
by the duke of Epernon. The princess of Condé and her young 
son left*Chantilly to join them ; Madame de Longueville oecupied 
Stenay, a strong place belonging to the prince of Condé: she had 
there found Turenne; on the other hand, the queen had just been 
through Normandy ; all the fowns had opened their gates to her ; TheFronde 
it was just the same in Burgundy; the princess of Condé’s ablo a 
agent, Lenet, could not obtain a declaration from the parliathent of ee 
Dijon in her favour, Bordeaux was the focus of the insurrection ; 
the people, passionately devoted to “the dukes,” as the saying was, 
were forcing the hand of the parliament; riots wére froquent in 
the town ; the little king, with the queen and the cardinal, marched 
in person upon Bordeaux; one of the faubourgs was attacked, the 
dukes negotiated and obtained a general amnesty, but no mention 
was made of the princes’ release, The parliament of Paris took 
the, matter up, and on the 30th of January, Anno of Austria sent 
Word to the premier president that she would consent to grant the 
réléage of the princes, “ provided that the armaments of Stenay and 
of Myw.de Turenne might be discontinued.” . 

hé cardinal saw that he was beaten; he made up his mind, A.D. 165 

id, anticipating the queen’s officers, he hurried to Le Havro ee 
rélease the prisoners himself; he entered the castle alone, the France. 
governor having refused entrance to tho guards who attondod him, 
“The prince told me,” says Mdlle, de Montpensier, “that, whon 
they were dining together, Cardinal Mazarin was not so much in 
the humour to langh as he himself was, and that he was very much 
embarrassed. Liberty to be gone had more charms for the prince 
than “the cardinal’s company. He said that he felt marvellous 
delight at finding himself outside Le Havre, with his sword at his 
side; and he might well be pleased to wear it, he is a pretty good 
hand at using it, As he went out he turned to the cardinal and 
said: ““Fanewell, Cardinal Mazarin,’ who kissed ‘the tip of sleeve’ 
t him.” ~ 4: : 

Tite cardinal had slowly taken the road to exile, summoning to 
him his nieces, Mdlles, Mancini and Martinozzi, whom he had, 
a short time since, sent for to court; he went from Normandy 
into, Picardy, made “some stay. at Donllons, and, impelled by his < 
enemies’ hatred, ‘he’ finally crossed fhe frontier on the 12th of 
Maxth. The parliament had just issued orders for his arrest in 
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any part of France. On the 6th of April, he fixed his quarters at 
Brithl, a little town belonging to tho electorate of Cologne, in the 
same territory which had but lately sheltered the last days of Mary 
do’ Meilici, 

The Fiondeurs, old and new, had gained the day; but even now 


the Porte there was disorder in their camp. Condé had returned fo the 


. An- 
toine, 


court “like a raging lion, seeking to devour everybody, and, in 
revenge for his imprisonment, to set fire to the four corners of the 
realm” [Mémotres de Mouniglat]. He retived southwards and pre- 
paved for war. Ie was opposed, in the first instance, by marshal 
@Hocquincourt, who was defeated at Bléneau, on the banks of the 
Loire, and afterwards by Turenne, who, having cgme to terms with 
the court, gained at Gien a battle over the rebels, Both com- 
manders then marched upon Paris, and a general engagement took 
place at the Porte Saint Antoine, where the Frondeurs remained 
victorious, thanks to the audacity of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
daughter of Gaston, duke d’Orleans. From the top of the Bas- 
tille this princess fired the fivst cannon upon the royal army, and, as 
Mazarin said, that fatal shot hilled her husband, alluding to the 
ambition she entertained of marrying Louis KIV. Condé marched 
into the metropolis, and after attempting vainly to maintain bit 
self by violence, he took the command of the Spanish army,- thus 
disgracing his character by joining the enemies of his country: The, 
court then returned to Paris, punished the rebels, and in October, 
1652, the Fronde may be said to have finished, 

It was now Mazarin’s turn to triumph ; his progress back ‘to Paris’ 


A.D, 1660, was almost regal. The duke of Orleans retired before long to his 
Death of castle at Blois, where he died in 1660, deserted, towards the end of 


the duke 


afOslehed, his life, by all the friends he had successively abandoned and 


betrayed. “He had, with the exception of courage, all that was 
iecessary to make an honourable man,” says Cardinal de Retz, ‘but 
weakness was predominant in his heart throngh fear, and in his 
mind through irresolution ; it disfigured the whole course of his 


_life., He engaged in everything because he had not strength to 


resist’ those who drew him on, and he always came out disgrace- 
fully; because he had not the courage to support them.” He was 
a prey to fear, fear of his friends as well as of his enemies. The 
Fronde, as we last said, was all over, that of the gentry of the long 
robe as well as that of the gentry of the sword. The parliament 
of Paris was once more falling in the State to the rank which had 
been assigned to it by Richeliou, and from which it had wanted 
to emerge by a supreme effort. 

From 1653 to 1657, Turenne, seconded by Marshal La Forté 
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and sometimes by Cardinal Mazarin in person, constantly kept the 
Spaniards and the prince of Condé in check, recovering the places 
but lately taken from France, and relieving the besieged towns; 
without ever engaging mm pitched battles, he almost always had the 
advantage. At last the victory he gained at the Downs was pro- 
ducitixe “of the greatest resulis; Dunkerque surrendered imme- 
diately? and was ceded to England conformably to an agreement 
made between Mazarin and Cromwell. For a long time past the 
object of the cardinal’s labours had been to terminate the war by 
an alliance with Spain. The Infanta, Maria Theresa, was no gna of the 
longer heiress to the crown, for King Philip at last had a son ; war with 
Spain was exhausted by long-continued efforts, and dismayed by 5? 
the checks received in the campaign of 1658; the alliance of the 
Rhine, recently concluded at Frankfurt between the two leagues, 
catholic and protestant, confirmed immutably the advantages which 
the treaty of Westphalia had secured to France, The electors had 
just raised to the head of the empire young Leopold I, on the 
death of his father Ferdinand III., and they proposed their media- 
tion between France and Spain, Whilst King Philip IV. was still 
hogsitating, Mazarin took a step in another direction; the king set 
ott, for Lyons, accompanied by his mother and his minister, to go 

ands see Princess Margaret of Savoy, who had been proposed to 
hin? a long time ago as his wife. Hoe was pleased with her, and 

otiations were already pretty far advanced, to the great dis- 

tt of the queen-mother, when the cardinal, on the 29th of 

lovembey, 1659, in the evening, entered Anne of Austria’s room. 
“He found her pensive and molancholy, but he was all smiles. 
‘Good news, madame,’ said he. ‘Ah!’ cried the queen, ‘is it 1o 
be peace?’ ‘More than that, madame ; I bring your Majesty both 
peace and the Infanta.”’” The Spaniards had become uneasy ; Louis XIV 
and Don Antonio de Pimental had arrived at Lyons at the same marries 
time with the court of Savoy, bearing a letter from Philip TY. for i 
the queen his sister, The duchess of Savoy had to, depart and - 
take her daughter with her, disappdinted of her hopes ; all, the 
consolation she obtained was a written promise that the king 
would marry Princess Margaret, if the marriage with the Infanta 
wera not accomplished within a year. 

The year had not yet rolled away, and the duchess of Savoy 
had already lost every atom of illusion. Sinoe the 13th of August, 
Cardinal Mazarin had been officially nogotiating with Don ‘Louis de 
Haro representing Philip IV. The ministers had held a meeting 
in the middle of the Bidassoa, on the Island of Pheasants, where 
a pavilion had been erected on the boundary-line between the two 
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States. On the 7th of November, the peace of the Pyrences 
was signed at last; it put an end toa war which had continued 
for twenty-three years, often internecine, always burdensome, and 
which had ruined the finances of the two countries. France was 
the gainer of Artois and Roussillon, and of several places in Flan- 
duis, Hainault and Luxembourg; and the peace of Wesfphalia 
was recognized by Spain, to whom France restored all that she held 
in Catalonia and Franche-Comté. Philip IV. had refused to 
include Portugal in the treaty. The Infanta received as dowry 
500,000 gold crowns, and renounced all her mghts to the throne of 
Spain ; the prince of Condé was taken back to favour by the king, 
and declared that he would fain redeem with his blood all the ° 
hostilities he had committed in and out of France, The king* 
yestored him to all his honours and dignitics, gave him the govern- 
ment of Burgundy, and bestowed on his son, the duke of Enghien, 
tho office of Grand Master of France. The honour of the king ot 
Spain was saved, he did not abandon his allies, and he made a 
great match for his daughter. But the eyes of Europe were not 
blinded ; it was France that triumphed, the policy of Cardinal 
Richelieu and of Cardinal Mazaiin was overywhere successful. The 
work of Henry IV. was completed, the House of Austria was hu 
liated and vanquished in both its branches; the man who had éon- 
cluded the peace of Westphalia aud the ene of the Pyrenges had 
aright to say, Iam more French in heart than in speech,t 

Like Cardinal Richeliou, Mazarin succumbed at the very" 
naclo of his glory and power; he died of gout in the stomach, 
March 9, 1661, 

Louis XIV, was about to reign with a splendour and puissance 
without precedent; his subjects were submissive and Europe at 
peace; he was reaping the fruits of the labours of his grand- 
father Henry IV., of Cardinal Richelieu and of Cardinal Mazarin. 
Whilst continuing the work of Ifenry IV., Richelieu had rendered 
possible the government of Mazarin; he had set the kingly 
authority on foundations so strong that the princes of the blood 
thomselves could not shake 1t, Mazarin had destroyed party and 
secured to France a glorious peace. Great minister had succeeded 
great king and able man great minister; Italian prudence, dex- 
terity and. finesse had replaced the indomitable will, the incompar- 
able judgment and the grandeur of view of the French priest and 
nobleman. Richelieu and Mazarin had acecmplished their patriotic 
work; the King’s turn had come. 





CHAPTER XI. 


LOUIS XIV.—-H1S FOREIGN POLICY, SUCOESSES AND REVERSES. 


‘Mazarin knew thoroughly the king whose birth he had seen. “He Lonia XIV 
hassin him the making of four kings and one honest man,” he *¥™mons 
used to say. Scurcely was the minister dead, when Louis XIV. cownail. 
sent to summon his council: Chancellor Séguier, Superintendent 
Fotiquet and Secretaries of State Le Tellier, de Lionne, Brienne, 
Duplessis-Guénégaud, and La Vvilli8ro. Then, addressing the 
chancellor; ‘“ Sir,” said he, “I have had you assembled together 

with my ministers and my Secretaries of State to tell you that until 

now I have been well pleased to leave my affairs to be governed by 

the late cardinal; it is time that I should govern them myself; you 

will aid me with your counsels when I ask for them. Beyond the 

general business of the seal, in which I do not intend 10 make any 
alteration, I beg and command you, Mr, Chancellor, to put the 

seal of authority to nothing without my orders, and without having 

spoken to me thereof, unless a Secretary of State shall bring them 

to you on my behalf... . . And for you, gentlemen,” addressing Declares 
the Secretaries of State, “I warn you not to sign anything, even ‘loca. bid 
a safety-warrant or passport, without my command, to report every 

day to me personally, and to fayour nobody in your monthly rolls, 

Mr, Superintendent, I have explained to you my intentions; I beg 

that you will employ the services of M. Colbert, whom the late 
cardinal recommended to me.” The king’s councillors were men 

of experience ; and they all recognized fhe master's tone. It was 
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Louis XIV.’s misfortune to be king for seventy-two years, and to 
reign fifty-six years as sovereign master. 

At the age of twenty-two no more than during the rest of his life 
was Louis XIV. disposed to sacrifice business to pleasure, but he 
did not sacrifice pleasure to business. It was on a taste so natural 
to a young prince, for the first time free to do as he pleased, that 
Superintendent Fouquet counted to increase his influence and pyo- 
bably his power with the king. Touquet, who was born in 1615, 
and had been superintendent of finance in conjunction with Servicu 
since 1655, had been in sole possession of that office since the death 
of his colleague in 1659. He had faithfully served Cardinal 
Mazaiin through the troubles of the Fronde. The latter had kept 
him in power in spite of numerous accusations of malversation and 
extravagance, 

At the time we are now speaking of, the tide had not yet set in 
against the surintendant ; but clouds were beginning to gather on 
the horizon, and it became evident that a tremendous catastrophe 
was at hand. The magnificent féte given to the king ab Vaux by 
Fouquet was the immediate occasion of his disgrace, A few weeks 
after (September 1661) he was arrested, sent to the Bastille and 
tried on a double charge of dilapidations and of a plot formed, 
against the safety of the Stale. The first ground of accusation, wasi, 
too true; the second has never been proved. After a trialywhich 
lasted three years, nine judges voted for capital punishment and 
thirteen for banishment, The king passed a sentence of prisoh ‘for 
life. Touquet was taken to Pignerol, and all his family removed 
from Paris. He died piously in his prison, in 1680, a year before 
his venerable mother Marie Maupeou, who was 80 deeply concerned 
ahout her son’s soul at the very pinnacle of greatness that she threw 
herself upon her knees on hearing of his arrest and exclaimed, “I 
thank Thee, O God; I have always prayed for his salvation, and 
here is the way to it!” 

Master as he was over the maintenance of peace in Europe after 
so many and such long periods of hostility, young Louis XIV. was 
only waiting for an opportunity of recommencing war. God had 
vouchsafed him incomparable instruments for the accomplishment 
of his designs. Whilst Colbert was replenishing the exchequer, all 
the while diminishing the imposts, a younger man than the king 
himself, the marquis of Louvois, son of Michael Le Tellier, admitted 
to the council at twenty years of age, was eagerly preparing the 
way for those wars which were nearly always successful so long 
as he lived, however insufficient were the reasons for them, how 
ever unjust was their aim. . 
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Foreign aff irs were in no worse hands than the administration Colbert— 

of tinanee and of war. M. de Lionne was an able diplomatist, lana 
broken in for a long time past to important affairs, shrewd and sen- 
sible, more celebrated amongst his contemporaries than in history, 
always falling into the second rank, behind Mazarin or Louis XIV., 
“who have appropriated his fame,” says M. Mignet. Tho negotia- 
tions cinducted by M. de Lionne were of a delicate nature. Louis 
XIV. had never renounced the righis of the queen to the succession 
in Spain ; King Philip IV. had not paid his daughter’s dowry, he 
said ; the French ambassador at Madrid, the archbishop of Embrun, 
was secretly negotiating to obtain a revocation of Maria Theresa’s 
renunciation, or at the very least a recognition of the right of devo- 
lution over the catholic Low Countries. This strange custom of 
Hainault secured to the children of the first marriage succession 
to the paternal property to the exclusion of the offspring of the 
second marriage. Louis XIV. claimed the application of it to the 
advantage of the queon his wife, daughter of Elizabeth of France, 

In this view and with these prospects, he needed the alliance 
of the Hollanders, and had remained faithful to the policy of 
Henry IV. and Richeliou when Philip IV. died on the 17th of 
September, 1665. Almost at the same time the dissension between 
England and Holland, after a period of tacit hostility, broke out 
into action, The United Provinces claimed the aid of France, 

Louis XIV. took the field in the month of May, 1667. Tho Campaign 
Spaniards were unprepared: Armentiéres, Charlervi, Douai and one 
Tournay had but insufficient garrisons, and they fell almost with- 
-out striking a blow. Audenarde was taken in two days; and 

the king laid siege to Lille. Vauban, already celebrated as an 
engineer, traced out the lines of ciroumvallation ; the burgesses 

forced the garrison to capitulate ; and Louis XTV. entered the town 

on the 27th of August, after ten days’ open trenches, This first 
campaign had been nothing but playing at war, almost entirely 

without danger or bloodshed ; it had, nevertheless, been, sufficient 

to alarm Europe. Scarcely had peace been concluded at Bréda, 

when, on the 23rd of January, 1668, the celebrated treaty of the 

Triple Alliance was signed at the Hague between England, Holland 

and Sweden. The three powers demanded of the king of France 

that he should grant the Low Countries a truce up to the month of 

May, in order to give time for treating with Spain and obtaining 

from her, as Trance demanded, the definitive cession of the con- 

quered places or Franche-Comté in exchange, At bottom; the A.D, 1668 
Triple Alliance was resolyed to protect helpless Spain againaltie tele 
France ; a secret article bound the three allies to take up arms to Alliance, 
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restrain Louis XIV., and to bring him. back, if possible to the peaca 
of the Pyrenees, At the same moment, Portugal was making peace 
with Spain, who recognized her independence. 

The king refused the long armistice demanded of him: “TI will 
grant it up to the 31st of March,” he had said, “ being unwilling to 
miss the first opportunity of taking the field.” The margyis of 
Castel-Rodrigo made merry over this proposal: ‘*I am content,” 
said he, “with the suspension of arms that winter imposes upon 
the king of France.” The governor of the Low Countries made a 
mistake: in the midst of winter, after having concentrated from all 
parts of France 90,000 men at Dijon, the king threw himself upon 
the Spanish possessions in Franche-Comté, carried Besancon in two 
days, Déle in four, and the whole province in three weeks. Some 
one said, alluding to the rapidity of this campaign: ‘“ Autant eut 
valu envoyer des laquais pour en prendre possession.” Louis XIV. 
satisfied with the brilliant results of his expedition and not wishing 
to compromise it, signed the treaty of Aix-la-~Chapelle (May 2nd). 
According to the terms of that agreement, Spain abandoned to France 
all her conquests in the North, together with the towns of Bergues 
and Furnes on the sea-coast; France restored Franche-Comté, but 
after having destroyed the fortifications which protected it, and 
reduced it 10 a defenceless stato. By so doing, Louis XIV. was fur- 
ther enabled to gain the time he required for the preparation of the 
campaign which he meditated against Holland. 

He began by levying exorbitant duties on the tonnage of all ships 
coming from Holland and by subjecting to a treble duty French 
goods imparted into that country. In the meanwhile Sweden had 
joined the side of France; through the mediation of Henrietta of 
England, duchess of Orleans, and sister of Charles IL, this monarch 
had taken the same resolution; and finally the league was 
strengthened by the accession of the emperor and of the princes of 
the confederation of the Rhine (1672). 

At length, when everything was ready, Louis XIV., at the head of 
100,000 men, crossed the Rhine without obstacle, marching 
straight into the very heart of Holland. WRheinberg, Wesel, 
Burick, and Orsoy, attacked at once, did not hold out four days, 


TheFrench On the 12th of June the king and the prince of Condé appeared 


cross the 
Rhine, 


unexpectedly on the right bank of the intermediary branch of the 
Rhine, between the Wahal and the Yssel. The Iollanders were 
expecting the enemy at the ford of the Yssel, being more easy to 
pass; they were taken by surprise ; the king’s cuirassier regiment 
dashed into the river and crossed it partly by fording and partly 
by swimming ; the resistance was brief; meanwhile the duke of 
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Longueville was killed and the prince of Condé was wounded for the 

first time in his life, ‘Iwas present at ihe passage, which was 

bold, vigorous, full of brilliancy and glorious for the nation,” writes 

Lonis XIV. Ammbheim and Deventer had just surrendered to 

Turenne and Luxembourg ; Duisbourg resisted the king for a few 

days ; Monsieur was besieging Zutphen. John van Witt was for 

evacuating the Tague and removing to Aisterdam the centro of 

government and resistance ; the prince of Orange had just abandoned 

the province of Utrecht, which was immediately occupied by the yiygont 

French ; the defensive efforts were concentrated upon tho province occupied 

of Holland ; already Naarden, three leagues from Amsterdam, was Ks the 
fp 'vench, 

in the king’s hands ; “‘ We learn the surrender of towns before we 

have heard of their investment,” wrote Van Witt. A deputation 

from the States was sent on the 22nd of June to the kine’s head- 

quarters to demand peace, Louis XIV. had just entered Utecht, 

which, finding itself abandoned, opened its gates to him. On the 

same day, John van Witt recervod in a strect of the Hague four 

stabs with a dagger from the hand of an assassin, whilst the city of 

Amsterdam, but lately resolved to surrender and prepared to send 

ils magistrates as delegates to Lows KXIV., suddenly decided upon 

resistance to the bitter end. 

» The king of France was as yet ignorant what can be done 

amongst a proud people by patiiolism diiven io despair; the 

States-general offered him Maestricht, the placcs on the Rhine, 

Brabant end Dutch Flanders, with a war-indemnity of ton millions ; 

it was an open door to the Spanish Low Countries, which became 

a patch enclosed by French possessions; but the king wanted to 

annihilate the Hollanders; he demanded southern Gueldres, the 

island of Bonmel, twenty-four millions, the restoration of Catholic 

worship, and, every year, an embassy commissioned to thank the 

king for having a second tine given peace to the United Provinces, 

This was rather too much; and, whilst the deputies were nogo- 

tiating with heavy hearts, the people of Tolland had risen in wrath, 

The States-general decided to “reject the hard and intolerable con- 

ditions proposed by their lordships the kings of France and Great 

Britain, and to defend this State and its inhabitants with all their 

might.” The province of Holland in its entirety followed the 

example of Amsterdam ; the dikes were everywhere broken down, 

at the same time that the troops of the electors of Brandenburg and 

Saxony were advancing to the aid of the Unitod Provinces, and 

that the emperor was signing with those two princes a defensive woyaer 

alliance for the maintenance of the treaties of Westphalia, the of the 

Pyvenoes and Aix-le-Chapelle, The murder of the brothers Van Le 
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Wilt was an act wanton cruelty and of brutal ingvatitudo; the 
inslinct of the people of Holland, however, saw clearly into the 
situation, John van Witt would have failed in the struggle against* 
France; William of Orange, prince, politician and soldier, saved’ 
his country and Europe from the yoke of Louis XIV. 

Thus was being undone, link by link, the chain of allignces 
which Louis XIV. had but lately twisted round Holland ; France, 
in her twin, was finding herself alone, with all Europe against her, 
scared, and consequently active and regolute; not one of the belli- 
gerents desired peace ; the Hollanders had just settled tho heredity 
of the stadtholderate in the House of Orange. ‘Louis XIV. saw 
the danger. “So many enemies,” says he in his Mémotres, 
“ obliged me to take care of myself, and think what I must do to 
maintain the reputation of my arms, the advantage of my dominions 
and my personal glory.” It was in Franche-Comté that Louis 
XIV, went to seek these advantages. The whole province was 
reduced to submission in the month of June, 1674. Turenne had 
kept the Rhine against the Imperialists ; the marshal alone escaped 
the tyranny of the king and Louvois, and presumed to conduct the 
campaign in his own way. Condé had gained on the 11th of 
August the bloody victory of Seneffe over the prince of Orange 
and the alliel generals. Advantages remained balanced in 
Flanders; the result of the campaign depended on Turenne, who» 
commanded on the Rhine. On the 16th of June, he engaged ax}: 
battle at Sinzheim with the duke of Lorraine, who was coming up 
with the advance-guard. “I never saw a more obstinate fight,” 
said Turenne: “those old regiments of the emperor’s did mighty 
well.” Ile subsequently ontered the Palatinate, quartering his 
troops upon it, whilst the superintendents sent by Louvois were 
burning and plundering the country, crushed as it was under war- 
coniributions. The king and Louvois were disquisted by the 
movement of the enemy’s troops, and wanted to get Turenne back 
into Lorraine. On the 20th of September, the burgesses of the 
free city of Strasburg delivered up the bridge over the Rhine to the 
Imperialists who wore in the heart of Alsace. The victory of 
Ensheim, the fights of Miihausen and Turckheim, sufficed to drive 
them back; but it was only on the 22nd of January, 1675, that 
Turenne was at last enabled to leave Alsace reconquered. 

The coalition was proceeding slowly ; the prince of Orange was 
ill; the king made himself master of the citadel of Liége and some 
small places. Limburg surrendered to the prince of Condé, with- 
out the allies having been able to relieve it. In June 1676, 
Turenne returned to his army ; he invaded once more the Palatinate, 
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and was opposed by Montecuculli, a genoral who, ten years before, 
had defeated the Turks at the battle of Saint-Gothard, and who 
was considered a consummate tactician. For six weeks the two 
commanders observed and followed one another, and their reputation 
was much increased by the proof they thus give of strategic skill. 
At Agst, they were on the point of fighting, near the village of 

' Sassbach, on a spot which Turenne had selected, and where he 
made sure of being victorious, when the marshal, whilst observing 
the position of a batbery, was killed by a cannon-ball, which carried 
off likewise the arm of Saint-Hilaire, lieutenant general of the 
Artillery (July 27, 1675). His death was, for France, a public 
calamity. In order to honour the best captain of the age, Louis 
XIV. authorized his being buried at Saint-Denis, in the midst of 
the sepultures of the kings. 

Europe demanded a general peace; England and Ilolland Alliance 
desired it passionately. ‘“T am as anxious as you for an end to England 
be put to the war,” said the prince of Orange to the deputies from and Hol 
the Estates, “provided that I get ont of it with honour.” He #84 
refused obstinatoly to separate from his allies William had just 
married (November 15, 1677) the Princess Mary, eldest daughter 
of the duke of York and Anne Iyde. An alliance offensive and 
defensive botween England and IIolland was the price of this 
union, which struck Louis XIV. an unexpected blow. He had 

_ lately made a proposal to tho prince of Orange to marry one of 
his natural daughters. “The first notice I had of the marriage,” 
wrote the king, “was through the bonfires lighted in London,” 
“The logs of a decisive battle could not have scared the king of 
France more,” said the English ambassador, Lord Montagu, For 
nore than a year past nogotintions had been going on at Nimeguen ; 
Louis XTV. resolved to deal one more great blow. 

The campaign of 1676 had boon insignificant, save atsea. John 
Bart, a corsair of Dunkerque, scoured the seas and made foreign 
commerce tromble ; he took ships by boarding, and killed with his 
own hands the Dutch captain of the Neptune, who offered vesist- 
ance. Messina, in revolt against tho Spaniards, had given herself 
up to France; tho duke of Vivonne, brother of Madame de 
Montespan, who had beon sent thither as governor, had extended 
his conquests; Duquesne, quile young still, had triumphantly 
maintained the glory of France against the great Ruyter, who had 
been mortally wounded off Calana on the 21st of April, But 
already the possession of Sicily was becoming precarious, and these 
distant successes had paled before the brilliant campaign of 1677 ; gampaign 
the capture of Valenciennes, Cambrai, and St. Omer, the dofenco of 1677. 
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of Lorraine, the victory of Cassel gained over the prince of Orange, 
had confirmed the king in his intentions. “We have done all 
that we were able and bound to do,” wrote William of Orange to 
the Estates on the 18th of April, 1677, “and we are very sorry 
to be obliged to tell your High Mightinesses that it has not pleased 
God to bless, on this occasion, the arms of the State under, our 
guidance.” Ghent was invested by the French on the 1st of March 
and capitulated on the 11th; Ypres in its turn succumbed on the 
25th after a vigorous resistance. Louis XIV. sent his ultimatum 
to Nimeguen. 

On the 10th of August, in the evening, the special peace between 

olland and France was signed after twenty-four hours’ conference. 
The prince of Orange had concentrated all his forces near Mons, 
confronting Marshal Luxembourg, who occupied the plateau of 
Casteau; he had no official news as yet from Nimeguen, and, on 
the 14th, he began the engagement outside the abbey of St. Denis, 
The affair was a very murdcrous one and remained indecisive: it 
did more honour to the military skill of the prince of Orange than 
to his loyalty. Holland had not lost an inch of her territory during 
this war, so long, so desperate, and notoriously undertaken in order 
to destroy her; she had spent much money, she had lost many men, 
she had shaken the confidence of her allies by treating alone and 
being the first to trent, but she had furnished a chief to the Euro; 
pean coalition, and she had shown an example of indomitable 
resistance; the Stutos-general and the prince of Orange alone,” 
besides Louis XIV., came the greater out of the struggle. The king 
of England had lost all consideration both at home and abroad, and 
Spain paid all the expenses of the war. 

Peace was concluded on the 17th of September, thanks to the 
energetic intervention of the Hollanders. The king restored 
Courtray, Audenarde, Ath, and Charleroi, which had been given 
him by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Ghent, Tcimburg and St, 
Ghislain ; but he kept by definitive right St. Omer, Cassel, Aire, 
Ypres, Cambray, Bouchain, Valenciennes, and all Franche-Comté ; 
henceforth he possessed in the north of France a line of places 
extending from Dunkerque to the Meuse; the Spanish monarchy 
was disaymed, 

Tt still required a successful campaign under Marshal Créqui 
to bring the emperor and the German princes over to peace; ex- 
changes of territory and indeminities re-established the treaty of 
Westphalia on all essential points, The duke of Lorraine refused 
the conditions on which tho king proposed to restore to him his 
duchy ; so Louis XTYV. kept Lorraine, 
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The king of France was at the pinnacle of his greatness and 
power, “Singly against all,” as Louvois said, he had maintained 
the struggle against Europe, and he came out of it victorious ; 
everywhere, with good reason, was displayed his proud device, 
Nee pluribus impar. The prince of Orange regarded the peace of 
Nimeguen as a truce, and a truce fraught with danger 1o Europe. 
For {Mit reason did he soon seek to form alliances in order to secure 
the repose of the world against the insatiable ambition of King 
Louis XIV. Intoxicated by his successes and the adulation of his 
court, the king no longer brooked any objections to his will or any 
limits to his desires. Standing at the king’s side and exciting his Louis XIV. 
pride and ambition, Louvois had little by little absorbed all the sneer: 
functions of prime minister without bearing the title. Colbert pd 
alone resisted him, and he, weary of the struggle, was about to 
succumb bofore long (1683), driven to desperation by the burthens 
that the wars and the king’s luxury caused to weigh heavily upon 
France. Whilst all the contending parties dishanded their troops, 
Louis XIV. alone took advantage of the situation for the purpose 
of increasing his power by means which wero very little short of 
actual warfare. By virtue of the last arrangements he had obtained 
the surrender of a certain number of towns and districts together 
with their dependencies. In order to ascertain what these depon- 
dencies were, he established at Tournay, at Metz, at Brisach and 
at Besancon special courts, known as chambres de réunion, because «Chambres 
their business was to re-unite to France certain territories alleged , a 
to have beon dismembered from the cities of Manders, Alsace, Z)a/s- ae 
évéchés, and Franche-Comté, Some German. princes, the Eloctor 
Palatine, and the king of Spain were obliged to appear by deputy 
and make their respective titles good ; and sentences supported by 
force gave to Louis XIV. twenty important military positions, Saru- 
briick, Deux-Ponts, Luxemburg, Monthéliard, and especially Stras- 
burg, which Vauban fortified, thus making the strongest barrier of 
the kingdom on the Rhonish frontier (1681). In Italy, Louis XIV. 
purchased Casal in the Montferrate from the duke of Mantua, in 
oider to command the north of tho peninsula and Piedmont, which 
he was already in a certain sonse master of by the possession of 
Pignerol. 

He was, however, himself about to deal his own kingdom a blow 
more fatal than all those of foreign wars and of the European coali- 
tion. Hoe had heen carrying matters wilh a very high hand in 
other quarters. The stronghold of the Algerian pirates was twice 
bombarded by Duquesne (1683) ; the republic of Genoa which had 
supplied them with arms and ships, found itself compelled to make 
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amende honorable in the person of the Doge, who, contrary to the 
laws of the state, came to Versailles (1685). Pope Innovenht XI. 
himself incurred the resentment of the king for attempting to 
abolish the right of asylum which the French ambassadors had till 
then enjoyed in Rome (1687). The glory of Louis XIV. seemed 
to extend to the remotest limits of the known world, and the king of 
Siam sent to Versailles an embassy which created, at the time, the 
greatest sensation. Intoxicated by so much success and so many vic- 
tories, he fancied that consciences were to be bent like States, and he 
set about bringing all his subjects back to the Catholic faith. Himself 
returning to a regular life, under the influence of age and of Madame 
de Maintenon, he thought it a fine thing to establish in his kingdom 
that unity of religion which Henry IV. and Richelieu had not been 
able to bring about. He set at nought all the righty consecrated 
by edicts, and the long patience of those Protestants whom Mazarin 
called “the faithful flock ;” in vain had persecution been tried for 
several years past; tyranny interferred, and the edict of Nantes 
A.D. 1685, Was revoked on the 13th of October, 1685. Some years later, the 
Revocation yeformers, by hundreds of thousands carried into foreign lands their 
i industries, their wealth and their bitter resentments. Protestant 
Nantes. Europe, indignant, opened her doors to these martyrs to conscience, 
living witnesses of the injustice and arbitrary power of Louis XIV. 
All the princes felt themselves at the same time insulted and 
threatened in respect of their faith as well as of their puissance. 
In the early months of 1686, the league of Augsburg united all the 
German princes, Holland and Sweden; Spain and the duke of 
Savoy were not slow to join it, In 1687, the diet of Ratisbonne 
refused to convert the twenty years’ truce into a definitive peace. 
By his haughty pretensions the king gave to the coalition the sup- 
port of Pope Innocent XI.; Louis XTV. was once more single- 
handed against all, when he invaded the electorate of Cologne in 
the month of August, 1686, Philipsburg, lost by T'rance in 1676, 
was recovered on the 29th of October; at the end of the campaign, 
the king’s armies were masters of the Palatinate. In the month 
The war of January, 1689, war was officially declared against Holland, the 
serena: emperor and the empire. The command-in-chief of the French 
forces was cntrusted to the Dauphin, then twenty-six years of age. 
“T give you an opportunity of making your merit known,” said 
Louis XIV, to his son: “exhibit it to all Europe, so that when I 
come to die it shall not be perceived that the king is dead.” 
The Dauphin was already tasting the pleasures of conquest, and 
the coalition had not stirred. They were awaiting their chief; 
William of Orange was fighting for them in the very act of taking 
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possession of the kingdom of England. The revolution of 1688 
was the answer made to the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
Louis XIV. received James II, affected to treat him asa king, and 
commenced extensive preparations for his re-establishment. IZoence 
a general explosion against France ; war bioke out in four different 
quartoxg simultaneously. James IT, appeared in Ireland, besieged. to 
no purpose the town of Londonderry, and Jost against Wilham III. 
himself the battle of the Boyne, whee a regiment of Miench 
colonists, commanded by Schomberg, did much harm to the troops 
of Louis XIV. (1690). At the same time the French fleet under ible 
the orders of d’Estrées and Tourville obtained a decided victory at BA6' q 
Beachy-Head. It required two ycais to fit out a new expedition, 
composed of thirly vessels and which was entiusted to d’Istzées, 
who had directions to occupy the Mediteiranean, whilst Tourville, 
with forty-four sail, remained in the British Channel, An engage- 
ment took place at La TWogue (1692), which turned to ilie utter 
discomfiture of the French, and completely put an end to the hopes 
still entertamed by James II. The whole fleet of Loms XIV. was 
defeated, and fourteen of the ships which composed it wore bunt 
down. On the Rhine, the Dauphin, at the head of 100,000 men, 
with the assistance of marshal de Du.as, took Philipsburg, Worms, 
Manheim, and by the order of Louvois the Palatinate was once Second de 
moze subjected to all the horrors of wholesale destruction by sword Apia bak 
and fire, This piece of unwarrantable atrocity is said to have been tatinate. 
the cause of Louvois’s disgrace, who died shortly afterwars. 

In Italy Catinat kept his ground against Victor-Amadeus, duke 
of Savoy, and against prince Eugene, who, in consequence of an 
act of injustice on the part of Louis XIV., had joined the enemy. 
The French general defeated the allies at Stalfarde, and thice 
years afterwards at Marsaglia ; but compelled as he was io ses his 
foot soldheis withdrawn from his command for the purpose of 
strengthening other divisions of the French army ; he was himself 
obliged merely to keep the defensive. 

The most brilliant episodes of the war took place in the Nether- 
lands. Luxembourg, whose military talents and whose energy 
have often caused him to be compared with Condé, defeated 
the prince of Waldeck at Fleurus (1690), then tovk possession 
of Mons under the eyes of William IIL, who had come fiom Ive- Battles of 
land on purpose to relieve the town, anil finally made himself Staffarde 
master of Namur during the following campaign (1692), The king Fieurus. 
was present on both these occasions, and his favowite poot Boileau 
celebrated the taking of Namur in an ode which is generally con- 
sidered one of his weakest compositions, The battle of Stemkirk 
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was an act of skill which reflected the greatest credit upon Marshal 
Luxembourg. Exhausted by the fatigues of war and the pleasures 
of the court, he died on the 4th of January, 1695, at sixty-seven 
years of age. An able general, a worthy pupil of the great Condé, 
a courtier of much wits and no shame, he was more corrupt than 
his age, and his private life was injurious to his fame; lv died, 
however, as people did die in his time, turning to God at the last. 
day. “TI haven't lived like M. de Luxembourg,” said Bourdaloue, 
“but T should like to die like him.” History has forgotten Marshal 
Luxembourg’s death and remembered his life. 

Louis XIV, had lost Condé and Turenne, Luxembourg, Colbert, 
Louvois and Seignelay ; with the exception of Vauban, he had 
exhausted the first rank ; Catinat alone remained in the second ; 
the king was about to be reduced to the third: sad fruits of a long 
reign, of an incessant and devouring activity, which had speedily 
used wp men and was beginning to tire out fortune ; grievous result 
of mistakes long hidden by glory, but glaring out at last before the 
eyes most blinded by prejudice! By detaching the duke of Savoy 
from the coulition, Louis XIV. struck a fatal blow at the great 
alliance: the campaign of 1696 in Germany and in Flanders had 
resolved itself into mere observations and insignificant engagements ; 
Holland and England were exhausted, and their commerce was 
ruined ; in vain did Parliament vote fresh and enormous supplies : 
“T should want ready money,” wrote William III. to Heinsius, 
“and my poverty is really incredible,” 

There was no less cruel want in France. “I calculate that in 
these latter days more than a tenth part of the people,” said 
‘Vauban, “are reduced to beggary and in fact beg.” Sweden had 
for a long time been proffering mediation ; conferences began on the 
9th of May, 1697, at Nieuburg, a castle belonging to William IIL., 
near the village of Ryswick. Three great halls opened one into 
another; the Fronch and the plenipotentiaries of the coalition of 
princes occupied the two wings, the mediators sat in the centre. 
Before arriving at Ryswick, the most important points of the treaty 
between France and William ITI. were already settled. 

France offered restitution of Strasburg, Luxembourg, Mons, 
Charleroi and Dinant, restoration of the House of Lorraine, with 
the conditions proposed at Nimeguen, and recognition of the king 
of England. ‘“ We have no equivalent to claim,” said the French 
plenipotentiaries haughtily ; “your masters have never taken any- 
thing from ours.” 

On the 27th of July a preliminary deed was signed between Mar- 
shal Boufflers and Bentinck, earl of Portland, the intimate friend of 
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King William ; the latter left the army and retired to his castle of 
Loo ; there it was that he heard of the capture of Barcelona by the 
duke of Vendéme ; Spain, which had hitherto refused to take part 
in the negotiations, lost all courage and loudly demanded peace, but 
France withdrew her concessions on the subject of Strasburg, and 
propaged to give as equivalent Friburg in Brisgau and Brisach. 
William III. did not hesitate, Heinsius signed the peace in the 
name of the States-general on the 20th of September at midnight; 
the English and Spanish plenipotentiaries did the same; the 
emperor and the empire were alone in still holding out: the 
Emperor Leopold made pretensions to regulate in advance the 
Spanish succession, and the Protestant princes refused to accept 
the maintenance of the Catholic worship in all the places in which 
Louis XIV. had restored. it, 

Here again the will of William IIL prevailed over the irreso- The fron- 
lution of his allies. For the first time since Cardinal Richelieu = 
France moved back her frontiers by the signature of a treaty. suas 
She had gained the important place of Strasburg, but she lost uk 
nearly all she had won by the treaty of Nimeguen in the Low 
Countries and in Germany ; she kept Franche-Comté, but she gaye 
up Lorraine. Louis XIV. had wanted to aggrandise himself at any 
price and at any risk ; he was now obliged to precipitately break 
up the grand alliance, for King Charles IT. was slowly dying at 
Madrid, and the Spanish succession was about to open. Ignorant 
of the supreme evils and sorrows which awaited him on this fatal 
path, the king of France began to forget, in this distant prospect 
of fresh aggrandisement and war, the checks that his glory and his 
policy had just met with, 

The competitors for the succession were numerous; the king of The 
France and the emperor claimed their rights in the name of Se aun, 
their mothers and wives, daughters of Philip III. and Philip LV. ; 
the elector of Bavaria put up the claims of his son by right of his 
mother, Mary Antoinette of Austria, daughter of the emperor ; for 
a short time Charles II. had adopted this young prince; the child 
died suddenly at Madrid in 1699.1. The persons most interested 
in the succession had not thought proper either to obtain the 
king’s consent’ or to wait for his demise before dividing his pds- 
sessions between themselves ; they had even made a partition 
twice, and had satisfied none of the claimants. Charles was 
informed of this unwarrantable arrangement, and under the 
impressions of disgust which it excited in him, he named as 
his successor Philip, duke d’Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV, 

¥ Sea the geneplogical tree at the end of this chapter. 
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After a pretence of deliberation the king accepted, and sending 
Philip to take possession of his throne he said to him: “ For the 
future, the Pyrenees exist no longer.” He thus betrayed ‘his true 
political designs. Some other measures quite as significative roused 
once more the anger of Europe, and produced a fresh coalition. 

Death removed William III. (1702) shortly after he had sue. 
ceeded in organizing a formidable league against France ; buf his 
system of policy prevailed, because it was the expression of the 
English national will. Three men, whom thew hatred of France 
has rendered illustrious, Heinsius, the duke of Marlborough, and 
prince Eugene, stepped by their close union into the positions held 
by the leaders whom the allies had just lost. Heinsius was grand- 
pensioner of Holland, and directed the affairs of the common- 
wealth with the authority of a monarch. Marlborough had made 
his début as a soldier under Turenne ; he governed qucen Anne by 
his wife, the parliament by his friends, the cabinet by his son-in- 
law Sunderland, secretary of state for war, and by the treasurer 
Godolphin whom a matrimonial connection had likewise brought 
into his family. We have already said why prince Eugene had 
joined the coalition. 

To triumph over such formidable opponents Louis XTV. would 
have required the illustrious generals of the preceding generation, 
but they were either dead or worn out, and the heavy atmosphere 
of Versailles produced none that could continue their work. Like 
a soil which has given too luxuriant a crop, France was becoming 
exhausted, and the king was on the point of seeing soldiers failing 
just as much as generals and cabinct ministers. The inefficient 
Chamillard, the creature of Madame de Maintenon, gave way under 
the double weight of the treasury and the war administration, 
which Colbert and Louvois had divided between themselves, 
Louis XIV. thought he would counteract Chamillard’s weakness by 
directing him, and never indeed did he show more activity. But 
here, too, obstacles of another kind arrested him. He had no 
experience of either men or things ; he hampered his generals with 
directions which they were tu observe punctually and which often 
brought about the worst results. “Si le général,” says Voltaire, 
*-voulait faire quelque grande entreprise, il fallait qu’il en demandat 
la permission par un courrier, qui trouvait 4 son retour, ou V’ocea- 
sion manguée, ou le général battu.” And yet some of the com- 
manders whom France had still, Villars, Catinat, Boufflers, Veu- 
déme, deserved more confidence and greater liberty of action. It 
is true that men like Villeroi, Marsin, Tallard, La Feuillade, 
required advice and the assistance of trustworthy guides, but the 
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fact of keeping them in leading strings did not prevent them from 
inflicting irreparable disasters upon the French arms, 

The campaigns of 1702 and 1703 had shown Marlborough to be 
a prudent and bold soldier, fertile in resources and novel concep- 
tions ; and those had earned him the thanks of Parliament and the 
titlaof duke. The campaign of 1704 established his glory upon 
the misfortunes of France. Marshals Tallard and Marsin were 
commanding in Germany together with the elector of Bavaria ; the Louis XIV. 
emperor, threatened with a fresh insurrection in Hungary, recalled aed . 
Prince Eugene from [ialy ; Marlborough effected a junction with single- 
him by a rapid march, which Marshal Villeroi would fain have hin- handed. 
dered but to no purpose ; on the 13th of August, 1704, the hostile AD. 1704. 
armies met between Blenheim and Hochsiett, near the Danube; Battle of 
the forces were about equal, but on the French side the counsels Teer 
were divided, the various corps acted independently, Tallard sus- ane, 22) 
tained single-handed the attack of the English and the Dutch com- 
manded by Marlborough ; he was mado prisoner, his son was killed 
at his side ; the cavalry, having lost their leader and being pressed 
by the enemy, took to flight in the direction of the Danube ; many 
officers and soldiers perished in the river; the slaughter was awful. 
Marsin and the elector, who had repulsed five successive charges of 
Prince Eugene, succeeded in effecting their retreat ; but the elec- 
torates of Bavaria and Cologne were lost, Landau was recovered by 
the allies after a siege of two months, the French army recrossed the 
Rhine, Alsace was uncovered and Germany evacuated, 

The defeat of Hochstett in 1704 had been the first step down 
the ladder ; the defeat of Ramilies on the 28rd of May, 1706, was 
the second. The king’s personal attachment to Marshal Villeroi 
blinded him as to his military talents. Beaten in Italy by Prince 
Eugene, Villeroi, as presumptuous as he was incapable, hoped to 
retrieve himself against Marlborough. There had been eight hours 
fighting at Hochstett, inflicting much damage upon the enemy ; a 
Ramilies, the Bavarians took to their heels at the end of an hour ; A.D. 1706 
the French, who felt that they were badly commanded, followed Petia, 
their example ; the rout was terrible and the disorder inexpressible : (May 23), 
Villeroi kept recoiling before the enemy, Marlborough kept advan- 
cing; two thirds of Belgium and sixteen strong places were lost, 
when Louis XIV. sent Chamillard into the Low Countries ; ib wag 
no longer the tine when Louvois made armies spring from the very 
soil, and when Vauban prepared the defence of Dunkerque. The 
king recalled Villeroi, showing him to the Jast unwavering kind- 
ness. “There isno more luck at our age, marshal,” was all he said 
to Villeroi on his arrival at Versailles. The king summoned Ven- 
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déme, to place him at the head of the army of Flanders, “in hopes 
of restoring to it the spirit of vigour and audacity natural to the 
French nation,” as he himself says. For two years past, amidst a 
great deal of ill-success, Vendéme had managed to keep in check 
Victor Amadeo and Prince Engene, in spite of the embarrassment 
caused him by his brother the grand prior, the duke of La Feuil- 
lade, Chamillard’s son-in-law, and the orders which veachef him 
directly from the king ; he had gained during his two campaigns the 
name of faker of towns, and had just beaten the Austrians in the 
battle of Cascinato. Prince Eugene had, however, crossed the 
Adige and the Po when Vendéme left Italy ; he effected his junction 
with Victor Amadeo, encountered and defeated the French army 
between the rivers Doria and Stora. Marsin was killed, discourage- 
ment spread amongst the generals and the troops, and the siege of 
of Turin was raised ; before the end of the year, nearly all the 
places were lost, and Dauphiny was threatened. Victor Amadeo 
refused to listen to a special peace; in the month of March, 1707, 
the prince of Vaudemont, governor of Milaness for the king of 
Spain, signed a capitulation at Mantua, and led back to France the 
troops which still remained to him. The imperialists were masters 
of Naples. Spain no longer had any possessions in Italy. 

Philip V. had been threatened with the loss of Spain as well as 
of Italy. For two years past Archduke Charles, under the title of 
Charles IIL, had, with the support of England and Portugal, been 
disputing the crown with the young king. ‘Philip V. had lost 
Catalonia and had just failed in his attempt to retake Barcelona ; 
the road to Madrid was cut off, the army was obliged to make its 
way by Roussillon and Béarn to resume the campaign; the king 
threw himself in person into his capital, whither he was escorted 
by Marshal Berwick, a natural son of James II., a Frenchman by 
choice, full of courage and resolution, “but a great stick of an 
Englishman who hadu’t a word to say,” and who was distasteful 
to the young queen Marie-Louise. Philip V. could not remain at 
Madrid, which was threatened by the enemy: he removed to 
Burgos; the English entered the capital and there proclaimed 
Charles III. 

This was too much ; Spain could not let herself submit to have 
an Austrian king imposed upon her by heretics and Portuguese ; 
the campaign of 1707 was signalized in Spain by the victory of 
Almanza, gained on the 13th of April by Marshal Rerwick over the 
Anglo-Portuguese army, and by the capture of Lérida, which capitu- 
lated on the 11th of November into the hands of the duke of 
Orleans. In Germany, Villars drove back the enemy from the 
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banks of the Rhine, advanced into Suabia and ravaged the Palati- 
nate, crushing the country with requisitions, of which he openly 
reserved a portion for himself. ‘“ Marshal Villars is doing very 
well for himself,” said somebody one day to the king. “ Yes,” 
answered his Majesty, “and for me too.” “I wrote to the king that 
I really must fat my cal/,” said Villars. 

TMe inexhaustible elasticity and maxvellous resources of France 
were enough to restore some hope in 1707, The invasion of 
Provence by Victor Amadeo and Prince Eugene, their check before 
Toulon and their retreat precipitated by the rising of the peasants, 
had irritated the allies ; the attempis at negotiation which the king 
had entered upon at the Hague remained without result; the duke 
of Burgundy took the command of the armies of Flanders with 
Vendéme for his second. On the 5th of July, Ghent was surprised ; 
Vendéme had intelligence inside ihe place, the Belgians were weary 
of their new masters: “ The States have dealt so badly with this 
country,” said Marlborough, “‘that all the towns are ready to play 
us the same trick as Ghent the moment they have the opportunity.” 
Bruges opened its gates to the French. Prince Eugene advanced 
to second. Marlborough, but he was late in starting; the troops of 
the elector of Bavaria harassed his march. The English encoun- 4 p yg, 
tered the French army in front of Audenarde. The engagement Battle of 
began. Venddme, who commanded the right wing, sent word to Gig ti). 
the duke of Burgundy. The latter hesitated and delayed; the 
generals about him did not approve of Vendémoe’s movement, He 
fought single-handed, and was beaten, The excess of confidence 
of one leader and the inertness of the other caused failure in all 
the operations of the campaign ; Prince ugene and the duke of 
Marlborough Jaid siege to Lille, which was defended by old Marshal 
Boufflers, the bravest and the most respected of all the king's 
servants, Lille was not relieved, and fell on the 25th of October ; 
the citadel held out until the Sth of December; the king heaped 
rewards on Marshal Boufilers ; at the march out from Lille, Prince 
Eugene had ordered all his army to pay him the same honours as 
tO himself, Ghent and Bruges were abandoned to the imperialists. 

The campaign in Spain had not been successful; the duke of 
Orleans, weary of his powerlessness, and under suspicion at the 
court of Philip V., had given up the command of the troops ; the 
English admizal, Leake, had taken possession of Sardinia, of the 
island of Minorca arid of Port Mahon; the archduke was master 
of the isles and of the sea, The destitution in France was fearful, 
and the winter so severe that the poor were in want of everything ; aaa ‘a 
tiots multiplied in the towns; the king sent his plate to the Mint, france, 
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and put bis jewels in pawn; he likewise took a resolution, which 
cost him even more, he determined to ask for peace. He offered 
the Hollanders a very extended harrier in the Low Countries and 
all the facilities they had long been asking for their commerce. 
He accepted the abandonment of Spain to the archduke and merely 
claimed to reserve to his grandson, Naples, Sardinia and Sicily. 
This was what was secured to him by the second treaty of partition 
lately concluded between England, the United Provinces and 
France; he did not even demand Lorraine, President Rouillé, 
formerly French envoy to Lisbon, arrived disguised in Holland ; 
conferences were opened secretly at Bodegraven. 

Led on by his fidelity to the allies, distrustful and suspicious as 
regarded France, burning to avenge the wrongs put upon the 
republic, Heinsius, in concert with Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
required conditions so hard that the French agent scarcely dared 
transmit them to Versailles. What was demanded was the abdi- 
cation pure and simple of Philip V. ; Holland merely promised her 
good offices to obtain in his favour Naples and Sicily; England 
claimed Dunkerque; Germany wanted Strasburg and the renewal 
of the peace of Westphalia; Victor Amadeo aspired to recover 
Nice and Savoy; to the Dutch barrier stipulated for at Ryswick 
were to be added Lille, Condé and Toumay. In vain was the 
matter discussed article by article ; in their short-sighted resontment 
the allies had overstepped reason. The young king of Spain felt 
this when he wrote to his grandfather: “I am transfixed at the 
chimerical and insolent pretensions of the English and Dutch 
regarding the preliminaries of peace; never were secn the like, I 
am beside myself at the idea that anybody could have so much as 
supposed that I should be forced to leave Spain as long as I have a 
drop of blood in my veins. I will use all my efforts to maintain 
myself upou a throne on which God has placed me and on which 
you, after Him, have set me, and nothing but death shall wrench 
me from it or make me yield it.” War recommenced on all sides. 
The king had just consented at last to give Chamillard his discharge. 
“ Sir, I shall die over the job,” had for a long time been the com- 
plaint of the minister worn out with fatigue. “Ah! well, we will 
die together,” had heen the king’s rejoinder. 

France was dying, and Chamillard was by no means a stranger 
to the canse. Louis XLY. put in his place Voysin, former super- 
intendent of Hainault, entirely devoted to Madame de Maintenon. 
He loaded with benefits the minister from whom he was parting, 
the only one whom he had really loved, The troops were destitute 
of everything. On assuming the command of the army of the Low 
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Countries Villars wrote in despair, “Imagine the horror of seeing 
an army without bread!” Inspite ofsuch privations and sufferings, 
Villars found the troops in excellent spirits, and urged the king to 
permit him to give battle. ‘ M. de Turenne used to say that he 
who means to altogther avoid battle gives up his country to him 
who appears to seek for it,” the marshal assured him; the king was 
afraid of losing his last army ; the dukes of Harcourt and Berwick 
were covering the Rhine and the Alps; Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, who had just made themselves masters of Tournay, marched 
against Villars, whom they encountered on the 11th of September, 
1709, near the hamlet of Malplaquet. Marshal Boufflers had just 
reached the army to serve as a volunteer. Villars had entrenched 4 py 499, 
himself in front of the woods; his men were so anxious to gel Battle of 
under fire that they threw away the rations of bread just served rs 
out; the allies looked sulkily at the works : “We are going to fight (sept. 11). 
moles again,” they said. The allies won the victory, but they had 
lost more than twenty thousand men, according to their official 
account. ‘It was too much for this victory, which did not entail 
the advantage of entirely defeating the enemy, and the whule fruits 
of which were to end with the taking of Mons,” 

This glorious defeat was followed by a triumph of a more decided 
character, Louis XIV. sent into Spain the Duke de Vendéme who 
was in disgrace since the famous campaign of Audenarde. His 
name alone was worth an army. A number of volunteers crowded 
under his command, and Philip V. who as yet had not appeared on 
any field of battle, placed himself at the head of his troops. The 
Spaniards, roused up at the voice of the king, began against the 
imperial forces a guerilla warfare which proved fatal to their 
invaders; and, finally, the archduke’s troops, headed by count 
Stahrenberg, were thoroughly routed at Villaviciosa (December 9th 4D. 1710, 
1710). It is reported that after the battle, Philip V. being over- pri’ 
come with fatigue, Vendéme said to him: “Sire, I shall make up viciosa 
for you the finest bed that ever king had to lie upon;” and, 2 9). 
accordingly, he heaped up together as a cover all the colours that 
had been taken from the enemy. The victory of Villaviciosa not 
only saved the crown of Philip V., but also prevented Louis XIV. 
from losing Canada. An English expedition was fitted out to 
occupy that colony, but the success of Vendéme obliged it to remain 
in observation on the coast of Spain, 

This unexpected act of vigour on the part of a monarch whose 
ruin seemed certain astonished the allies ; they, besides, were becom. 
ing weary of the war, especially the English, whose finances were in 
® precarious condition, A court intrigue, which ended in the down- 
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fall of the Whig administyation and the disgrace of the duchess of 
Marlborough, brought matters to a crisis. The Tories, called to 
the direction of the government, tried to establish their credit on 
peaceful measures. Secret negociations bebween France and England 
were begun; after the death of the Emperor (April 17th, 1711) they 
became public, a suspension of arms was immediately decided, and 
the preliminaries of peace were signed in London on the Sth of 
October following. This example decided the alles ; a congress 
assembled at Utrecht on the 29th of January, 1712. The new 
Emperor refused to have anything to do with it; but the forces 
were now equal, and one campaign proved to the Emperor that he 
could not single-handed hope to reduce France, 

The bolts of Heaven were falling one after another upon the royal 
family of France. On the 14th of April, 1711, Louis XTV. had 
lost by small-pox his son, the grand dauphin, a mediocre and sub- 
missive creature, ever the most humble subject of the king, at just 
fifty years of age, His eldest son, the duke of Burgundy, devout, 
austere and capable, the hope of good men and the terror of 
intriguers, had taken the rank of dauphin, and was seriously com- 
mencing his apprenticeship in government, when he was carried off 
on the 18th of February, 1712, by spotted fever (rougeole pourprée), 
six days after his wife, the charming Mary Adelaide of Savoy, the 
idol of the whole court, supremely beloved by the king, and by 
Madame de Maintenon, who had brought her up ; their son, the 
duke of Brittany, four years old, died on the 8th of March ; a child 
in the cradle, weakly and ill, the little duke of Anjou remained the 
only shoot of the elder branch of the Bourbons. Dismay seized 
upon all France; poison was spoken of; the duke of Orleans was 
accused ; it was necessary to have a post mortem examination ; only 
the hand of God had left its traces. Europe in its tum was 
excited. If the little duke of Anjou were to die, the crown of 
France reverted to Philip V. The Hollanders and the ambassadors 
of the emperor Charles VI., recently crowned at Frankfurt, insisted 
on the necessity of a formal renunciation. In accord with the 
English ministers, Louis XIV. wrote to his grandson :— 

“You will be told what England proposes, that you should 
renounce your birthright, retaming the monarchy of Spain and the 
Indies, or renounce the monarchy of Spain, retaining your rights to 
the succession in France, and receiving in exchange for the crown 
of Spain the kingdoms of Sicily and Naples, the States of the duke 
of Savoy, Montferrat and the Mantuan, the said duke of Savoy suc- 
ceeding you in Spain; I confess to you that, notwithstanding the 
disproportion in the dominions, I have been sensibly affected by 
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the thought that you would continue to reign, that I might still 
regard you as my successor, sure, if the dauphin lives, of a regent 
acaustomed to command, capable of maintaining order in my king- 
dom, and of stifling its cabals. If this child were to die, as his weakly 
complexion gives too much reason to suppose, you would enjoy the 
suecession to me following the order of your birth, and I should 
have the consolation of leaving to my people a virtuous king, 
capable of commanding them, and one who, on succeeding me, 
would unite to the crown States so considerable as Naples, Savoy, 
Piedmont and Montfcrrat. If gratitude and affection towards your 
subjects are to you pressing reasons for remaining with them, I may 
say that you owe me the same sentiments; you owe them to your 
own house, to your own country, before Spain, All that I can do 
for you is to leave you once more the choice, the necessity for con- 
cluding peace becoming every day more urgent.” 

The choice of Philip V. was made; he had already written to 
his grandfather to say that he would renounce all his rights of suc- 
cession to the throne of France rather than give up the crown of 
Spain, This decision was solemnly enregistered by the Cortes 
The English required that the dukes of Berry and Orleans should 
likewise make renunciation of their rights to the crown of Spain. 
Negotiations began again, but war began again at the same time as 
the negotiations. 

The king had given Villars the command of the army of Flanders, Villars 
The marshal went to Marly to receive his last orders, “You see takes the 
my plight, marshal,” said Louis XIV. “There are few examples “it the ms 
of what is my fate—to lose in the same week a grandson, a grand- army in 
son’s wife and their son, all of very great promise and very tenderly sceatala 
beloved. God is punishing me; I have well deserved it. But sus- 
pend we my griefs at my own domestic woes, and look we to what 
may be done to prevent those of the kingdom. If anything were to 
happen to the army you command, what would be your idea of the 
course I should adopt as regards my person?” The marshal hesi- 
tated. The king resumed: “This is what I think; you shall tell 
me your opinion afterwards. I know the courtiers’ line of argu- 
ment; they nearly all wish me to retire to Blois, and not wait for 
the enemy's army to approach Paris, as it might do if mine were 
beaten. or my part, I am aware that armies so considerable are 
never defeated to such an extent as to prevent the greater part of 
mine from retiring upon the Somme, I know that river, it is very 
difficult to cross ; there are forls, too, which could be made strong. 

T should count upon getting to Péronne or St, Quentin, and there 
massing all the troops I had, making a last effort with you, and 
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falling together or saving the kingdom ; I will never consent to let 
the enemy approach my capital [Mémoires de Villars, t. ii. p. 362].” 

God was to spare Louis XIV. that crowning disaster reserved for 
other times; in spite of all his faults and of the culpable errors of 
his life and reign, Providence had given this old man, overwhelmed 
by so many reverses and sorrows, a truly royal soul, and that regard 
for his own greatness which set him higher asa king than he would 
have been as aman. “ He had too proud a soul to descend lower 
than his misfortunes had brought him,” says Montesquieu, “and he 
well knew that courage may right a crown and that infamy never 
does.” On the 25th of May, the king secretly informed his pleni- 
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to him a suspension of hostilities, and he added: “Tt is no longer 
atime for flattering the pride of the Hollanders, but, whilst we treat 
with them in good faith, it must be with the dignity that becomes 
me.” That which the king’s pride refused to the ill will of the 
Hollanders ho granted to the good will of England. The day 
of the commencement of the armistice Dunkerque was put as 
guarantee into the hands of the English, who recalled their native 
regiments from the army of Prince Eugene; the king complained 
that they left him the auxiliary troops; the English ministers pro- 
posed to prolong the truce, promising to treat separately with France 
if the allies refused assent to the peace. The news received by 
Louis XTV. gave him assuiance of better conditions than any one 
had dared to hope for. 

Villars had not been able to prevent Prince Eugene from hecom- 
ing master of Quesnoy on the 3rd of July ; the imperialists were 
already making prepirations to invade France; in their army the 
causeway which connected Marchiennes with Landrecies was called 
the Paris roud. The marshal resolved to relieve Landrecies, and, 
having had bridges thrown over the Scheldt, he crossed the river 
between Bouchain and Denain on the 23rd of July, 1712; the 
latter little place was defended by the duke of Albemarle, gon of 
General Monk, with seventeen battalions of auxiliary troops in the 
pay of the allies. The Imperialist lines, stretching over a space of 
between twelve and fifteen leagues were too straggling, and the dif- 
ferent corps too far separated to be within reach of relieving one 
another. Villars took advantage of this mistake ; by a false attack 
towards Landvecies, he deceived the Prince Eugene, and then march- 
ing with all speed upon Denain, where was the earl of Albemarle, 
he destroyed that gencral’s camp and cut to pieces seventeon batta- 
lions (July 24, 1712). Eugene comes up; he too is driven back, 
All the posts on the bank of the Scarpe are successively carried, 
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Landrecies is relieved, Douai, Marchiennes, Bouchain and Le 
Quesnoy are taken, and the frontiers of France become safe once 
more. 

The victory of Denain hastened the conclusion of the peace. 

Three treaties were signed : Ist, that of Utrecht (April 11th, 1718), 
between France, Spain, Holland, Savoy and Portugal ; 2nd, that of 
Rastadt (March 7th, 1714), between France and Charles VL, 3rd, 

that of Baden (June 7th 1714), between France and the Empire, 

The treaty of Rastadt was delayed for one year on account of the 
obstinacy of Charles VI., who persisted in continuing the war 
although his allies had come to terms with Louis XIV. Villars, 

sent towards the Rhenish frontier where he found himself opposed 

to Prince Eugene, disconcerted the Imperial troops by the rapidity 

of his movements, He retook Landau, scaled at the head of his 
grenadiers the mountain of Roskhof, which protected Friburg, and 
made himself master of this city. This brilliant success constrained 

at Jast the omperor to give to his subjects that peace with which for 

so long a time they had ceased to be acquainted. France kept Lan- 

dau and Fort Louis, she restored Spires, Brisach and Friburg. The 
emperor refused to recognize Philip V., but he accepted the status 
quo ; the crown of Spain remained definitively with the house of signature 
Bourbon ; it had cost men and millions enough ; for an instant the of the 
very foundations of order in Europe had seemed to be upset ; the ree el 
old French monarchy had been threatened; it had recovered of ditions, 
itself and by its own resources, sustaining gingle-handed the struggle 
which was pulling down all Europe in coalition against it; it had 
obtained conditions which restored its frontiers to the limits of the 
peace of Ryswick ; but it was exhausted, gasping, at wits’ end for 

men and money ; absolute power had obtained from national pride 

the last possible efforts, but it had played itself out in the struggle ; 

the confidence of the country was shaken ; it had been seen what 
dangers the will of a single man had made the nation incur ; the 
tempest was already gathering within men’s souls. The habit of 
respect, the memory of past glories, the personal majesty of Louis 
XIV. still kept up about the aged king the deceitful appearances of 
uncontested power and sovereign authority ; tho long decadence of 

his great-grandson’s reign was destined to complete its ruin, 

“T loved war too much,” was Louis XIV.’s confession on his General 
death-bed. He had loved it madly and exclusively, but this fatal sens 
passion which had ruined and corrupted France had not at any 
rate remained fruitless. Louis XIV. had the good fortune to 
profit by the efforts of his predeccssors as well as of his own 
servants; Richelieu and Mazarin, Condé and Turenne, Luxem- 
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bourg, Catinat, Vauban, Villars and Louvois all toiled at the same 
work ; under his reign, France was intoxicated with excess of the 
pride of conquest, but she did not lose all its fruits; she witnessed 
the conclusion of five peaces, mostly glorious, the last sadly 
honourable ; all tended to consolidate the unity and power of the 
kingdom; it is to the treaties of the Pyrenees, of Westphalia, of 
Nimeguen, of Ryswick, and of Utrecht, all signed in the name of 
Louis XIV,, that France owed Roussillon, Artois, Alsace, Flanders 
and Franche-Comté Her glory has more than once cost her 
dear, it has never been worth so much and such solid increment to 


her territory. 
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Louis XIV.=Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip IV. of Spain 
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King of Spain as Philip V. 
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Louis XV. 
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Leopold I. Emperor=Maria Margarita, younger daughter of Philip IV. of Spain 
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Joseph Ferdinand, Electoral Prince of Bavaria 
declared heir to the Spanish throne, 1698, d. 6th February, 1699 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LOUIS XIV.-HOME ADMINISTRATION.—LITDRATURE, —THH COURT AND 
SOCIETY. 


Ir is King Louis XIV.’s distinction and heayy burthen in the 
eyes of history that it is impossible to tell of anything in his reign 
without constantly recurring to himself He had two ministers of 
the higher order, Colbert and Louvois; several of good capacity, 
such as Seignelay and Torcy ; others incompetent, like Chamillard ; Absolutism 
he vemained, as much master of the administrators of the first rank ema 
as if they had been insignificant clerks ; the home government of 
France, from 1661 to 1715, is summed up in the king’s relations 
with his ministers. 

Tt was their genius which made the fortunes and the power of 
Louis XIV.’s two great ministers, Colbert and Louvois, On the 
faith of Cardinal Mazarin, the king knew the worth’ of Colbert, Colbert. 
“T had all possible confidence in him,” says he, “ because I knew 
that he had a great deal of application, intelligence and probity.” 
Rough, reserved, taciturn, indefatigable in work, passionately 
devoted to the cause of order, public welfare and the peaceable 
agarandisement of France, Colbert, on becoming the compiroller of 
finance in 1661, brought to the service of the State superior views, 
consummate experience and indomitable perseverance, The position 
of affairs required no fewer virtues, “Disorder reigned everywhere,” 
says the king ; “on casting over the various portions of my king- 


Financial 
reforms, 
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dom not eyes of indifference but the eyes of a master, I was sensibly 
affected uot to see a single one which did not deserve and did not 
press to be taken in hand. The destitution of the lower ordera 
was extreme, and the finances, which give movement and activity 
to all this great framework of the monarchy, were entirely exhausted, 
and in such plight that there was scarcely any resource to be geen ; 
the affluent, to be seen only amongst official people, on the one hand 
cloaked all their malversations by divers kinds of artifices, and 
uncloaked them on the other, by their insolent and audacious 
extravagance, as if they were afraid tu have me in ignorance of 
them.” 

The punishment of the tax-collectors (éraitants), prosecuted at 
the same time as superintendent Fouquet, the arbitrary redemption 
of rentes (annuities) on the city of Paris or on certain branches of 
the taxes, did not suffice to alleviate the extreme suffering of the 
people. The talliages from which the nobility and the clergy were 
nearly everywhere exempt, pressed upon the people with the most 
cruel inequality. Colbert proposed to the king to remit the arrears 
of that tax, and devoted all his efforts to reducing them, whilst 
regulating its collection. His desire was to arrive at the establish- 
ment everywhere of real talliages, on landed property, &¢., instead 
of personal talliages, variable imposts, depending upon the supposed 
means of social position of the inhabitants. He was only very 
partially successful, without, however, allowing himself to be 
repelled by the difficulties presented by differences of legislation 
and customs in the provinces. He died without having completed 
his work ; but the talliages,had been reduced by eight millions 
of livres, within the first two years of his administration. 

Peace was of short duration in the reign of Louis XIV., and 
often so precarious that it did not permit disarmament. At the 
very period when the able minister was trying to make the people 
feel the importance of the diminution in the talliages, he wrote to 


Colbert re- the king: “I merely entreat your Majesty to permit me to say 
monstrates that in war as well as in peace you have never consulted your 


with the 
king. 


finances for the purpose of determining your expenditure, which, is 
a thing so extraordinary that assuredly there is no example thereof, 
For the past twenty years during which I have had the honour of 
serving your Majesty, though the receipts have greatly increased, 
you would find that the expenses have much exceeded the receipts, 
which might perhaps induce you to moderate and retrench such as 
are excessive.” Louis XIV. did not “moderate or retrench his 
expenses,” Colbert laboured to increase the receipts; the new 
imposts excited insurrections in Angoumois, in Guyenne, in Brittany, 
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and, although they cost so much suffering and severity, brought in but 

9,500,000 livres at Colbert’s death, The indirect taxes, which we1c Farming 

at that time called fermes générales (farmings-general), amounted ae 

= to 87,000,000 during the first two years of Colbert’s administration, 
and rose to 64,000,000 at the time of his death.”? “TI should be 
apprehensive of going too far and that the prodigious augmen- 
tations of the fermes (farmings) would be very burdensome to the 
people,” wrote Louis XTV. in 1680. The expenses of recovering 
the taxes, which had but lately led to great abuses, were diminished 
by half. “Tho bailiffs generally, and especially those who ave set 
over the recovery of talliages, are such terrible brutes that, by way 
of exterminating a good number of them, you could not do anything 
more worthy of you than suppress those,” wrote Colbert to the 
criminal-magistrate of Orleans. The puissance of the provincial 
governors, already curtailed by Richelicu, suffered from fresh atiacks 
under Louis XIV. Everywhere the power passed into the hands 
of the superintendents, themselves subjected in their turn to 
inspeution by the masters of requests. “ Acting on the infor- 
mation I had that in many provinces the people were plagued by 
certain folks, who abused their title of governors in order to make 

_ unjust requisitions,” says the king in his Mémoires, “I posted 
men in all quarters for the express purpose of keeping myself more 
surely informed of such exactions, in order to punish them as they 
deserved.” Order was restored in all paris of France. 

“ A useless banquet at a cost of a thousand crowns cauges me 
incredible pain,” said Colbert to Louis XTYV., ‘and yet when it is a 
question of millions of gold for Poland, I would sell all my property, 

I would pawn my wife and childron and I would go a-foot all my 

life to provide for it if necessary.” Colbert knew how to “throw manufac 
millions about” when it was for endowing France with now manu. tures, 
factures and industries. ‘One of the most important works of 
peace,” he used to say, “is tho re-establishment of every kind of 
trade in this kingdom and to put it in a position to do without 
having resource to foreigners for the things necessary for the use 

and comfort of the subjects.” “We have no need of anybody and 

our neighbours have need of us;” such was the maxim laid down 

in a document of that date, which has often been attributed 10 
Colbert, and which he certainly put incessantly into practice. The 
cloth manufactures were dying out, they received encouragoment ; 

a protestant Hollander, Van Robais, attracted over to Abbeville by 


1 Bee at the end of this chapter, table 1, Colbert’s Budget for the year 


1662, 
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Colbert, there introduced the making of fine cloths ; at Beauvais 
and in the Gobelins establishment at Paris, under the direction of 
the great painter, Lebrun, the French tapestries soon threw into 
the shade the reputation of the tapestries of Flanders ; Venice had 
to yield up her secrets and her workmen for the glass manufactories 
of St. Gobain and Tourlaville. The bad state of the roads “ was 
a dreadful hindrance to traffic ;” Colbert ordered them to be every- 
where improved. ‘ The superintendents have done wonders, and 
‘we are never tired of singing their praises,” writes Madame de 
Sévigné to her daughter during one of her trips; “it is quite extra- 
ordinary what beautiful roads there are; there is not a single 
moment's stoppage; there are malls and walks everywhere.” The 
magnificent canal of Languedoc, due to the generous initiative of 
Riquet, united the Ocean to the Mediterranean ; the canal of Orleans 
completed the canal of Briare, commenced by Henry IV. Theo 
inland custom-houses, which shackled the iraffic between province 
and province, were suppressed at divers points; many provinces 
demurred to the admission of this innovation, declaring that, to set> 
their affairs right, ‘there was need of nothing but order, order, order.” 
Colbert also wanted order, but his views were higher and broader 
than those of Breton or Gascon merchants; in spite of his desire 
to “ put the kingdom in a position to do without having recourse 
to foreigners for things necessary for the use and comfort of the 
French,” he had too lofty and too judicious a mind to neglect the 
extension of trade; like Richelicu, he was for founding great 
trading companies ; he had five, for the East and West Indies, 
tho Levant, the North, and Africa; his efforts were not useless ; at 
his death, the maritime trade of France had developed itself, and 
French merchants were effectually protected at sea by ships of war. 
In 1692, the royal navy numbered a hundred and eighty-six vessels ; 
a hundred and sixty thousand sailors were down on the books; the 
works at the ports of Toulon, Brest, and Rochefort, were in full 
activity ; Louis XIV. was in a position to refuse the salute of the 
flag, which the English had up to that time exacted in the Channel 
from all nations, 

So many and such sustained efforts in all directions, so many 
vast projecis and of so great promise suited the mind of Louis XIV. 
as well as that of his minister. Louis XIV. was the victim of 
three passions which hampered and in the long-run destroyed the 
accord between king and minister: that for war, whetted and 
indulged by Lonvois; that for kingly and courtly extravagance ; 
and that for building and costly fancies, Colbert likewise loved 
“‘buildments” (Jes bdtiments), as the phrase then was; ha urged 
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the king to complete the Louvre, plans for which were requested of 
Bernini, who went to Paris for the purpose; after two years’ 
useless feelers and compliments, the Italian returned to Rome, and 

the work was entrusted to Perrault, whose plan for the beautiful 
colonnade still existing had always pleased Colbert. The comple- 

tion of the castle of St, Germain, the works at Fontainebleau and 

at Chambord, the triumphal arches of St. Denis and St. Martin, 

the laying out of the Tuileries, the coustruction of the Observatory, 

and even that of the Palais des Invalides, which was Louvois's idea, 

found the comptroller of the finances well disposed if not eager. 
Versailles was a constant source of vexation to him, “For my 

part, I confess to your Majesty that, notwithstanding the repug- g, 4). 
nance you feel to increase the cash-orders [comptants], if I could orders, 
“have foreseen that this expenditure would be so large, I should have 
advised the employment of cash-orders, in order to hide the know- 

ledge thereof for ever,” [The cash-orders (ardonnances aw comp- 

tant) did not indicate their object and were not revised. Tho king 
merely wrote: Pay cash: I know the object of this expenditure 

(Bon au comptant: je sais Vodjet de cette dépense).] 

Colbert was mistaken in his fears for Louis XIV.’s glory; if the 

expenses of Versailles surpassed his most gloomy apprehensions, 

the palace which rose upon the site of Louis XIV.’s former hunting 

box was worthy of the king who had mado it in his own imago 

and who managed to retain all his court around him there ; he died, 
however, before Versailles was completed; at sixty-four years of 

age Colbert succumbed to excess of labour and of cares, That gp, 1683, 
man, so cold and reserved, whom Madame de Sévigné called North, Death of 
and Guy-Patin the Adan of Marble (Vir Marmoreus), felt that (Bopt. 6), 
disgust for the things of life which appears so strikingly in tho 
seventeenth century amongst those who were most ardently engaged 

in the affairs of the world, _ He was suffering from stone ; the king 

sent to inquire after him and wxote to him. The dying man had 

his eyes closed ; he did not open them: “I do not want to heay 
anything more about him,” said he, when the king’s letter was 
brought to him: “ now, at any rate, let him leave me alone,” His 
thoughts were occupied with his soul’s salvation. Madame de 
Maintenon used to accuse him of always thinking about his finances 

and very little about religion. He repeated bitterly, as the dying 
Cardinal Wolsey had previously said in the case of Henry; “If I 

had done for God what I have done for that man, I had been saved 

twice over; and now I know not what will become of me.” He 
expired on the 6th of September, 1683. 

Louvois remained henceforth alone, without rival and without Louvois, 
po 2 
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check, The work he had undertaken for the reorganization of the 
army was pretty nearly completed ; he had concentrated in his own 
hands the whole direction of the military service, the burthen and 
the honour of which were both borno by him. He had subjected 
to the same rules and the same discipline all corps and all grades ; 
the general as well as the colonel obeyed him blindly. M, de 
Turenne alone had managed to escape from the administrative 
level. Order reigned in the army, and supplies were regular. 
Louvois received the nickname of great Victualler (Vivrier). The 
wounded were tended in hospitals devoted to their use. ‘“ When 
a soldier is once down, he never gets up again,” had but lately been 
the saying. ‘Had I been at my mother’s, in her own house, I could 
not have been better treated,” wrote M. D’Alligny on the contrary, 
when he came out of one of the hospitals created by Louvois, He 
conceived the grand idea of the Hétel des Invalides. Never had 
the officers of the army been under such strict and minute super- 
vision ; promotion went by seniority, by “the order on the list,” as 
-the phrase then was, without any favour for rank or birth; com- 


Reforms in manders were obliged to attend to their corps, Education in the 
the army. schools for cadets, regularity in service, obligation to keep the com- 


Vauban, 


panies full instead of pocketing a portion of the pay in the name 
of imaginary soldiers who appeared only on the registers and who 
were called dummies (passe-volants), the necessity of wearing uni- 
form, introduced into the army customs to which the French 
nobility, as undisciplined as they were brave, had hitherto been 
utter strangers.’ 

Artillery and engineering were developed under the influence of 
Vauban, “the first of his own time and one of the first of all 
times” in the great art of besieging, fortifying and defending 
places, Louvois had singled out Vauban at the sieges of Lille, 
Tournay and Douai, which he had directed in chief under the king’s 
own eye. The honesty and moral worth of Vauban equalled his 
genius; he was as high-minded as he was modest; evil reports 
had been spread about concerning the contractors for the fortifica- 
tions of Lille; Vauban demanded an inquiry: “You are quite 
right in thinking, my lord,” he wrote to Louvois to whom he was 
united by a sincere and faithful friendship, “that, if you do not 
examine into this affair, you cannot do me justice, and, if you do 
it me not, that would be compelling me to seek means of doing it 
myself and of giving up for ever fortification and all its con- 
comitants. Examine, then, boldly and severely ; away with all 

1 See at the end of the chapter, table No, 2, Chronological History of the 
French Army. 
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tender feeling, for I dare plainly tell you that in a question of 
strictest honesty and sincere fidelity I fear neither the king, nor 
you, nor all the human race together. Fortune had me born the 
poorest gentleman in France, but in requital she honoured me with 
an honest heart, so free from all sorts of swindles that it cannot 
bear, even the thought of them without a shudder.” It was not 
until eight years after the death of Louvois, in 1699, when Vauhan 
had directed fifty-three sieges, constructed the fortifications of 
thirty-three places, and repaired those of threes hundred towns, 
that he was made a marshal, an honour that no engineer had yet 
obtained ; “The king fancied he was giving himself the baton,” it 
was said, “so often had he had Vauban under his orders in 
besieging places.” 

The leisure of peace was more propitious to Vauban’s fame than 

to his favour, Generous and sincere as he was, a patriot more far- 
sighted than his contemporaries, he had the courage to present to 
the king a memorial advising the recall of the fugitive huguenots 
and the renewal, pure and simple, of the odict of Nantes. He had 
just directed the siege of Brisach and the defence of Dunkerque 
when he published a great economical work entitled Ja Dime royale, His “Dime 
the fruit of the reflections of his whole life, fully depicting the toyale.” 
misery of the people and the system of imposts he thought adapted 
to relieve it. The king was offended ; he gave the marshal a cold 
reception and had the work seized. Vauban received his death-blow 
from this disgrace: the royal edict was dated March 19, 1707: 
the great engineer died on the 30th ; he was not quite seventy-four, 
The king testified no regret for the loss of so illustrious a servant, 
with whom he had lived on terms of close intimacy. Vauban had 
appeared to impugn his supreme authority; this was one of the 
crimes that Louis XTV. never forgave. 

On the 16th July, 1691, death suddenly removed the minister 
Louvois, fallen in royal favour, detested and dreaded in France, 
universally hated in Europo, leaving, however, the king, France and 
Europe with the feeling that a great power had fallen, a great deal 
of merit disappeared. “I doubt not,” wrote Louis XIV. to Mar- caer 
shal Boufflers, “that, as you are very zealous for my service, you Louvois 
will be sorry for the death of a man who served me well.” * Lou- (July 18). 
vois,” said the marquis of La Fare, “should never have been born 
or should have lived longer.” The public feeling was expressed in 
an anonymous epitaph :— 


“Here lieth he who to his will 
Bent everyone, knew everything ¢ 
peel) beloved by no one, still 

eaves everybody sorrowing,” 
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The king felt his loss, but did not regret the minister whose 
tyranny and violence were beginning to be oppressive to him: he 
felt himself to be more than ever master in the presence of the 
young or inexperienced men to whom he henceforth entrusted his 
affairs. Louvois’s son, Barbezieux, had the reversion of the war- 
department; Pontchartrain, who had been comptroller of finance 
ever since the retirement of Lepelletier, had been appointed to the 
navy in 1690 at the death of Seignelay. ‘“M. de Pontchartrain 
had begged the king not to give him the navy,” says Dangeau 
ingenuously, ‘‘ because he knew nothing at all about it, but the 
king’s will was absolute that he should take it. He now has all 
that M. de Colbert had, except the buildments.” What mattered 
the inexperience of ministers? The king thought that be alone 
sufficed for all. 

God had left it to time to undeceive the all-powerful monarch ; 
he alone held out amidst the ruins: after the fathers the sons were 
falling around him, Seignelay had followed Colbert to the tomb ; 
Louvois was dead after Michael Lo Tellier; Barbezieux died in his 
twn in 1701. Then came the age of mediocrity in the cabinet as 
well as on the field ; Chamillard was the first, the only one of his 
ministers whom the king had ever loved. “ His capacity was nil,” 
says St. Simon, who had very friendly feelings towards Chamillard, 
“and he believed that he knew everything and of every sort”; the 
court bore with him because he was easy and good-natured, but the 
affairs of the State were imperilled in his hands; Pontchartrain had 
already had recourse to the most objectionable proceedings in order 
to obtain money ; the mental resources of Colbert himself had failed 
in presence of financial embarrassments and increasing estimates. 
Trade was languishing, the manufactures founded by Colbert were 
dropping away one after another; the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes and the emigration of Protestants had drained France of the 
most industrious and most skilful workmen ; many of the reformers 
had carried away a great deal of capital; the roads, everywhere 
neglected, were becoming impracticable. The soldiers were without 
victuals, the officers were not paid, the abuses but lately put down 
by the strong hand of Colbert and Louvois were cropping up again 
in all directions ; the king at last determined to listen to the general 
ery and dismiss Chamillard. 

Desmarets in the finance and Voysin in the war department, 
both superintendents of finance, the former a nephew of Colbert’s 
and initiated into business by his uncle, both of them capable and 
assiduous, succumbed, like their predecessors, beneath the weight 
of the burthens which were overwhelming and ruining France, “I 
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know the state of my finances,” Louis XIV, had said to Desmarets, 
“T do not ask you to do impossibilities; if you succeed, you will 
render me a great service: if you are not successful, I shall not 
hold you to blame for circumstances.” Desmarets succeeded better 
than could have been expected without being able to rehabilitate 
thedinances of the State. Pontchartrain had exhausted the resource. 
of creating new offices. “Every time your Majesty creates a new 
post, a fool is found to buy it,” he had said to the king. Desmarets 
had vecourse to the bankers; and the king seconded him by the 
gracious favour with which he received at Versailles the greatest of 
the collectors (¢raitants), Samuel Bemard. “ By this means evory- 
thing was provided for up to the time of the general peace,” say8 grote of 
M. d’Argenson, France kept up the contest to the end. When France at 
the treaty of Utrecht was signed, the fleet was ruined and destroyed, ee 
the trade diminished by two thirds, the colonies lost or devastated. ; 
by the war, the destitution in the country so frightful that orders 
had to be given to sow seed in the fields; the exportation of grain 
was forbidden on pain of death; meanwhile the peasantry were 
reduced to browse upon the grass in the roads and to tear the bark 
off the trees and eat it. Thirty years had rolled by since the death 
of Colbert, twenty-two since that of Louvois; everything was going 
to perdition simultaneously ; reverses in war and distress ab home 
were uniting to overwhelm the aged king, alone upstanding emidst 
so many dead and so much ruin. “ Fifty years’ sway and glory had 
inspired Louis. XIV. with the presumptuous belicf that he could 
not only choose his ministers well but also instruct them and teach 
them their craft,” says M. d’Argenson. His mistake was to think 
that the title of king supplied all the endowments of nature or 
experience ; he was no financier, no soldicr, no administrator, yet 
he would everywhere and always remain supremo master; he lad 
believed that it was he who governed with Colbort and Louvois ; 
those two great ministers had scarcely been equal to the task 
imposed upon them by war and peace, by armies, buildments and 
royal extravagance ; their successors gave way thereunder and illu. 
sions vanished; the king’s hand was powerless to sustain the weight 
of affairs becoming more and more disastrous ; the gloum that per- 
vaded the later years of Louis XIV.’s reign veiled from his people’s 
eyes the splendour of that reign which had so long been brilliant 
and prosperous, though always lying heavy on the nation, even 
when they forgot their sufferings in the intoxication of glory and 
success, 
Independently of simple submission to the Catholic Church, there petigious 
were three great tendencies which divided sexvious mmds amongst questions, 
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them during the reign of Louis XIV.; three noble passions held 
possession of pious souls; liberty, faith, and love were, respectively, 
the groundwork as well as the banner of Protestantism, Jansenism, 
and Quietism. It was in the name of the fundamental and innato 
liberty of the soul, its personal responsibility and its direct relations 
with God, that the Reformation had sprung up and reached growth 
in France, even more than in Germany and in England. M. de St. 
Cyran, the head and founder of Jansenism, abandoned the human 
soul unreservedly to the supreme will of God; his faith soared 
triumphant over flesh and blood, and his disciples, disdaining the 
joys and the ties of earth, lived only for eternity, Madame Guyon 
and Fénelon, less ardent and less austere, discovered in the tender 
mysticism of pure Love that secret of God’s which is sought by all 
pious souls; in the name of divine love, the Quietists renounced all 
will of their own, just as the Jansenists in the name of faith. 
Louis XTY. on one occasion had solemnly promised that he would 
respect the rights of conscience; but from the very beginning of 
his personal government he plainly showed that he did not mean to 
keep his word ; and after an interval of twenty years, the series of 
arbitrary measures which he countenanced and even ordered were 
replaced by open and avowed persecution. To begin with the 
Huguenots ; all the guarantees stipulated by the edict of Nantes 
were successively withdrawn, the mixed chambers established in 
the parliaments of Toulouse, Grenoble, and Bordeaux were sup- 
pressed, and no protestant could enter avy one of the liberal pro- 
fessions or practise as physician, lawyer, publisher, printer, etc. 
Thus debarred from the pursuit of these occupations, the persecuted 
Calvinists had nothing left open 1o them but trade and industry, 
and ina short time the whole commerce of the kingdom was in 
their hands. Roman Catholics were prohibited from embracing 
Calvinism under penalty of hard labour at the hulks for life; and 
children of protestant parents were, on the contrary, authorized to 
abjure their faith as early as the age of seven years, “age auquel,” 
says the edict, “ils sont capables de raison et de choix dans une 
matiére aussi importante qui celle de leur salut.”” By virtue of this 
declaration, a great number of children were torn from the bosom 
of their family ; and Madame de Maintenon founded the convent 
of Saint-Cyr, near Versailles, for the reception of young ladies of 
noble origin, thus converted Missions were multiplied throughout 
the provinces, consciences were bought according to a certain tariff, 
and Pellisson, who, like the new favourite, had been originally a 
protestant, received the direction of a special fund organized to pay 
these shameful abjurations. “Ths average standard was not very 
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high; a soul was paid for at the rate of six livres a piece, a little 
less than the price of a porker. ‘Send in, send in,’ Pellisson wrote 
to them, ‘you demand money, here it is! five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
thousand livres !’ and every quarter he displayed before the eyes 
of the monarch these scandalous bargains. It was pleasantly 
remarked at court, that the golden doctrine of M. Pellisson was 
much more convincing than that of Monsieur de Meaux. The pro- 
testants called his coffers the box of Pandora, whilst he himself 
compared them to the cruse of the widow of Sarepta.” Louvois 
had recourse to means still more persuasive ; he sent soldiers to take 
up their quarters in the houses of the protestants. “Troops of all 
arms were employed in this military mission. But the dragoons mpg «ppp. 
owed to the excess of their brutal zeal, or to the dazzling splendour gonnades,” 
of their uniforms, by which they were distinguished above all the 
other corps, the honour of giving it their name. On the eve of 
their arrival in a town, the civil and ecclesiastical authorities assem- 
bled the Protestants in the market place, to whom, in an address 
which was generally wound up with a threatening announcement 
that the military force was approaching, they signified the irrevo- 
cable will of the king. Sometimes the poor frightened people at once 
declared themselves converts by general acclamation. The people 
of education signed a profession of faith, whilst the common people 
only said, ‘I re-unite myself,’ or cried out ‘Ave Maria,’ or made 
the sign of the cross. In some towns, offices of conversion were 

~éstablished, where the proselytes, after having their names registered 
on 4 lik, received a certificate written on the back of a playing card, 
which was to protect them from the persecution of the soldiery, 
The people of Nismes, using an apocalyptic phrase, called this card 
the mark of the beast; andj indeed, they only announced a pro- 
found truth; for what is a man worth who, to preserye what is 
animal and mortal in him, gives up his spiritual being—his soul, 
the heavenly and immortal part of his nature?” 

At last the fatal blow was ars The king assembled his council 4 n, 1685, 
the lists of converts were so Jong that there could scarcely remain in Revocation 
the kingdom more than a few thousand recalcitrants, ‘“ His Majesty ero 
proposed to take an ultimate resolution as regarded the Edict of ; 
Nantes;*.writes the duke of Burgundy in a memorandum found 
amongst his papers: “ Monseigneur represented that, according to an 
anonymous letter he had received the day before, the huguenots had 
some expectation of what was coming upon them, that there was per- . 
haps some reason to fear that they would take up arms, relying upon 
the protection of the princes of their religion, and that, supposing they 
dared not do so, a great number would leave the kingdom, which 
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would be injurious to commerce and agriculture and, for that same 
yeason, would weaken the State. The king replied that he had 
foreseen all for some time past and had provided for all; that 
nothing in, the world would be more painful to him than to shed 
a single drop of the blood of his subjects, but that he had armies 
and good generals whom he would employ in case of need avainst 
rebels who courted their own destruction. As for calculations 
of interest, he thought them worthy of but little consideration in 
comparison with the advantages of a measure which would restore 
to religion its splendour, to the State its tranquillity and to authority 
all its rights. A resolution was carried unanimously for the sup- 
pression of the Edict of Nantes.” The declaration, drawn up by 


by Le Tel~ Chancellor Le Tellicr and Chateauneuf, was signed by the king on 
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the 15th of October, 1685; it was despatched on the 17th to all 
the superintendents. The edict of pacification, that great work of 
the liberal and piudent genius of Henry IV., respected and con- 
firmed in its most importanv particulars by Cardinal Richelieu, 
recognized over and over again by Louis XIV, himself, disappeared. 
ata single stroke, carrying with it all hope of liberty, repose and 
justice for fifteen hundred thousand subjects of the king. “ Ow 
pains,” said the preamble of the Edict, “have had the end we had 
proposed, seeing that the better and the greater part of our subjects 
of the religion styled reformed have embraced the catholic; the 
execution of the Edict of Nantes consequently remaining useless, 
we have considered that we could not do better, for the purpose of 
eflacing eutirely the memory of the evils which this false religion 
has caused in our kingdom, than revoke entirely the aforesail 
Edict of Nantes and all that has been done in favour of the said 
religion,” 

The Edict of October 15, 1685, supposed the religion styled 
reformed to be already destroyed and abolished. It ordered the 
demolition of all the chapels that remained standing and interdicted 
rany assembly or worship: recalcitrant (opinidtres) ministers were 
ordered to leave the kingdom within fifteen days; the schools were 
closed ; all new-born babies were to be baptised by the parish- 
priests ; religiouists were forbidden to leave the kingdoin on pain 
of the galleys for the men and confiscation of person and property 
for the women. “The will of the king,” said Superintendent 
Marillac at Rouen, “is that there be no more than one religion in 
this kingdom ; it is for the glory of God and the well-being of the 
State.” Two hours were allowed the reformers of Rouen fox 
making their abjuration. 

One clause, at the end of the edict of October 15, seemed to 
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extenuate its effect ; “Those of our subjects of the religion styled 
reformed who shall persist in their errors, pending the time when 
it may please God to enlighten them like the rest, shall be allowed 
to remain in the kingdom, country and Jands which obey the king, 
there to continue their trade and enjoy their property without being 
liable to be vexed or hindered on pretext of prayer or worship of 
the said religion of whatsoever nature they may be.” ‘“ Never was 
there illusion more cruel than that which this clause caused people,” 
says Benoit in his Histoire de PHidit de Nantes: “it was believed 
that the king meant only to forbid special exercises, but that he miscaleu- 
intended to leave conscience free, since he granted this grace to al] lations as 
those who wero still reformers, pending the time when it should diate 
please God to enlighten them. Many gave up the measures they measure. 
had taken for leaving the country with their families, many 
voluntarily returned from the retreats where they had hitherto been 
fortunate enough to lie hid. The most mistrustful dared not 
suppose that so solemn a promise was only made to be broken on 
the morrow. They were all, nevertheless, mistaken ; and those who 
were imprudent enough to return to their homes were only just in 
time ts receive the dragoons there.” A letter from Louvois to the 
duke of Noailles put a stop to all illusion. “I have no doubi,” 
he wrote, “that some rather heavy billets upon the few amongst 
the nobility and third estate still remaining of the religionists will 
undeceive them as to the mistake they are under about the Edict 
M. de Chateauneuf drew up for us: his Majesty desires that you 
should explain yourself very sternly and that extreme severity 
should be employed against those who are not willing to become of 
his religion; those who have the silly vanity to glory in holding 
out to the last must be driven to extremity.” The pride of 
Louis XIV. was engaged in the struggle; those of his subjects who 
refused to sacrifice their religion to him were disobedient, rebellious 
aud besotted with silly vanity. “It will be quite ridiculous before 
long to be of that religion,” wrote Madame de Maintenon. 

Even in his court and amongst his most useful servants the king opposition. 
encountered unexpected opposition. Marshal Schomberg with 
great difficulty obtained authority to leave the kingdom ; Duquesne 
was refused. All ports were closed, all frontiers watched. The 
great lords gave way, one after another; accustomed to enjoy royal 
favours, attaching to them excessive value, living at court, close to 
Paris which was spared a great deal during the persecution, they, 
without much effort, renounced a faith which closed to them hence 
forth the door to all offices and all honours. The gentlemen of the 
provinces were more resolute; many realized as much as they could 
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of their property and went abroad, braving all dangers, even that 
of the galleys in case of arrest. It were impossible to estimate 
precisely the number of emigrations; it was probably between 

Trade three and four hundred thousand. Almost all trade was stopped 

ruined, in Normandy. The little amount of manufacture that was possible 
rotted away on the spot for want of transport to foreign countries, 
whence vessels were no longer found to come; Rouen, Darnetal, 
Elbeuf, Louviers, Caudebec, Le Havre, Pont-Audemer, Caen, 
St. Lé, Alengon and Bayeux were falling into decay, the different 
branches of trade and industry which had but lately been seen 
flourishing there having perished through the emigration of the 
masters whom their skilled workmen followed in shoals. The 
Norman emigration had been very numerous, thanks to the extent 
of its coasts and to the habitual communication between Normandy, 
England and Holland; Vauban, however, remained very far from 
the truth when he deplored, in 1688, “the desertion of 100,000 
nen, the withdrawal from the kingdom of sixty millions of livres, 
the enemy’s fleets swelled by 9000 sailors, the best in the kingdom, 
and the enemy’s armies by 600 officers and 12,000 soldicrs, who 
had seen service.” It is a natural but a striking fact that the 
reformers who left France and were received with open arms in 
Brandenburg, Holland, England and Switzerland carried. in their 
hearts a profound hatred for the king who drove them away from 
their country and everywhere took service against him, whilst the 
Protestants who remained in France, bound to the soil by a thou- 
sand indissoluhle ties, continued at the same time to be submissive 
and faithful. 

The peace of Ryswick had not brought the Protestants the hoped 
for alleviation of their woes. Louis XIV. haughtily rejected the 
petition of the English and Dutch plenipotentiaries on behalf of 
“those in affliction who ought to have their share in the happiness 

Insurrec- Of Europe.” The persecution everywhere continued, with deter- 
tion in the mination and legality in the North, with violence and passion in 
COVER: thie South, abandoned to the tyranny of M. de Lamoignon de 
Baville, a crafty and coldbloodedly cruel politician, without the 
excuse of any zealous religious conviction. The execution of 
several ministers who had remained in hiding in the Cévennes or 
had returned from exile to instruct and comfort their flocks raised 
to the highest pitch the enthusiasm of the reformers of Languedoc. 
Deprived of their highly prized assemblies and of their pastors’ 
guidance, men and women, greybeards and children, all at once 
fancied themselyes animated by the spirit of prophecy. Young 
gitls had celestial visions ; the little peasant-lagses poured out their 
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ntterances in French, sometimes in the language and with the 
sublime eloquence of the Bible, sole source of their religious 
knowledge; the rumour of theso marvels ran from village to 
village; meetings were held to hear the inspired maidens, in 
contempt of edicts, the galleys and the stake; a gentleman glass- 
workgr, named Abraham de la Serre, was as it were the Samuel of 
this new school of prophets. In vain did M. de Baville have three 
hundred children imprisoned at Uzés, and then send them to the 
galleys ; the religious contagion was too strong for the punishments ; 
‘women found themselves in a single day husbandless, childless, 
houseless and penniless,” says the historian Court: they remained 
immovable in their pious ecstasy ; the assemblies multiplied ; the 
troops which had so long occupied Languedoc had been summoned 
away Ly the war of succession in Spain, the militia could no longer 
restiyin the reformers, growing every day more onthusiastic through 
the prophetic hopes which were born of their long sufferings. 

The insurrection of the Cévénols or, as the Catholic peasants 
called them, the Camisards, led by Jean Cavalier, Roland and the « va- 
others, was put down by marshal Villars, after many vicissitudes of misards,” 
svecesses and reverses. Little by little the chiefs were killed off 
ir\petty engagements or died in obscurity of their wounds; pro- 
ious wore becoming scarce ; the country was wasted ; submission 
became more frequent every day. The principals all demanded 
leave to quit France. “ There are left none but a few brigands in 
the Upper Cévennes,” says Villars. Some partial risings alone 
recalled, up to 1709, the fact that the old leaven still existed ; the 
war of the Camisards was over, It was the sole attempt in his. 
tory on the part of French Protestantism since Richelieu, a 
strange and dangerous effort made by an ignorant and savage 
people, roused to enthusiasm by persectition, believing itself called 
- upon by the spirit of God to win, sword in hand, the freedom of arb 
ats creed, under the leadership of two shepherd-soldiers and prophets. and the 
Only the Scottish Cameronians have presonted the same mixture of Papen 
warlike ardour and pious enthusiasm, more gloomy and fierce with iang, 
the men of the North, more poetical and prophetical with the 
Cévénols, flowing in Scotland as in Languedoc from religious 
oppression and from constant reading of tho Iloly Scriptures. Tho 
silence of death succeeded everywhere in France to the plaints of 
the reformers and to the crash of arms; Louis XIV. might well 
suppose that Protestantism in his dominions was dead. 

It was a little before the time when the last of the Camisards, 
Abraham Mazel and Claris, perished near Uzés (in 1710), that the 
king struck the last blow at Jansenism by destroying its earliest 
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nest and its last refuge, the house of the nuns of Port-Royal des 
Champs. With truces and intervals of apparent repose, the struggle 
had lasted more than sixty years between the Jesuits and Jan- 
senism, M. de St. Cyran, who left the Bastille a few months after 
the death of Richelieu, had dedicated the last days of his life to 
writing against Protestantism, being so much the more scared by 
the heresy in that, perhaps, he felt himself attracted thereto by a 
secret affinity, He was already dying when there appeared the book 
Fréquente Communion, by M. Arnauld, youngest son and twentieth 
child of that illustrious family of Arnaulds in whom Jansenism 
seemed to be personified. The author was immediately accused at 
Rome and buried himself for twenty years in retirement. With his 
dying breath M. de St. Cyzan had said to M. Guérin, physician to 
the college of Jesnits: ‘Sir, tell your Fathers, when I arn dead, 
not to triumph, and that I leave behind me a dozen stronger than 
I”) With all his penetration the director of consciences was mis- 
taken, M. Arnauld was a great theologian, an indefatigable con- 
troversialist, the oracle and guide of his friends in their struggle 
against the Jesuits ; M. de Sacy and M. Singlin were wise and able 
directors, as austere as M. de St. Cyran in their requirements, less 
domineering and less rough than he; but M. de St. Cyran alone 
was and could be the head of Jansenism; he alone could have 
inspired that idea of immolation of the whole being to the sovereign 
will of God, as to the truth which resides in Him alone, Once 
assured of this point, M. de St. Cyran became immovable. Mother 
Angelica pressed him to appear before the archbishop’s council, 
which was to pronounce upon his book Théologie familiére. “It 
is always good to humble oneself,” she said. “As for you,” he 
replied, “‘ who are in that disposition and would not in any respect 
compromise the honour of the truth, you could do it; butas for me 
I should break down before the eyes of God if I consented thereto ; 
the weak are more to be feared sometimes than the wicked.” 
Mother Angelica Arnauld, to whom these lines were addressed, 
was the most perfect image and the most accomplished disciple of 
M. de St. Cyran. More gentle and more hnman than he, sho was 
quite as strong and quite as zealous. A reformer of many a con- 
vent since the day when she had closed the gates of Port-Royal 
against her father, M, Arnauld, in order to restore the strictness of the 
cloister, Mother Angelica carried rule along with her, for she carried 
within herself the government, rigid no doubt, for it was life in a 
convent, but characterized by generous largeness of heart, which 
caused the yoke to be easily borne. She carried the same zeal from 
convent to convent, from Port-Royal des Champs to Port-Royal 
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de Paris; from Maubuisson, whither her superiors sent her to 
establish a reformation, tu St. Sacrement, to establish union between 
the two orders; ever devoted to religion, without having chosen, 
her vocation; attracting around her all that were hors ; her mother 
a wife at twelve years of age, and astonished to find herself obeying 
after having commanded her twenty children for fifty years; 
fives of her sisters; nieces and cousins; and in “the Desert,” 
beside Port-Royal des Champs, her brothers, her nephews, her 
friends, steeped like herself in penitence. 

Mother Angelica was nearing the repose of eternity, the only 
repose admitted by her brother M. Arnauld, when the storm of 
persecution burst upon the monastery. The Augustinus of Jan- a, «ay. 
senius, bishop of Ypres, a friend of M, de St. Cyran’s, had just gustinus.” 
bean condemned at Rome. Five propositions concerning grace were 
extracted from tho book, and pronounced heretical. The opposers of 
what was called Jansenist doctrines employed every means in their 
power to haye these propositions condemned by the court of Rome ; 
and having obtained to this effect two bulls from the Popes Inno- 
cent X. and Alexander VIL, thoir next object was to secure the pro- 
mulgation of these documents in the dominions of the French king, 
An assembly of court-bishops drew up a declaration which was subse~ 
quently made more valid still by the king’s own signature, and which 
became obligatory on all ecclesiastical persons throughout France, 
This declaration contained two points ; the former, to the effect that 
the five famous propositions on the subject of divine grace were to be 
found in Jansenius ; the latter maintained tho heretical character of 
these propositions. Believing, as they did, that the five proposi- 
tions were, in substance, maintained by Jansenius, the solitaries of 
Port-Royal would have been guilty of an untruth had they sub- nisouy- 
scribed to the Pope’s declaration ; on the other hand, if they refused an on the 
to sign, they were lost. In this dreadful situation, the thought of positions.” 
a compromise struck the firmest minds. A negotiation was opened 
with the archbishop of Paris, for the purpose of endeavouring to 
obtain from him a pastoral letter conceived in moderate terms, 
Several meetings took place amongst the Jansenists, Pascal and 
Domat deciding against all compliance contrary to Christian truth 
and sincerity, whilst Nicole and Arnauld wrote in favour of condi- 
tional obedience, The latter provailed; the authority of Arnauld 
especially, carried along with it the votes of the majority. Port. | 
Royal bad breathed its last! In the year 1709 the monastery was 
destroyed, and not even the sanctity of the grave was respected by 
the agents of Louis XIV, Dogs were seen disputing the mangled 
remains of bodies torn from what should have heen their last rest- Port-Royal 
ing place, destroyed, 
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Success seemed at first to crown these deeds of violence, and the 
king for a short time thought that Jansenism had disappeared with 
Port-Royal des Champs. Nevertheless the publication of the 
Réflexions sur le Nouveau Testament, by Quesnel, a priest of the 
congregation of the Oratory (1671) revived all the disputes, and 
proved the vitality of the doctrines with which the name of, Jan- 
senism had been connected. One hundred and one propositions 
extracted from the work were condemned at Rome by the bull 
Unigenitus, and Louis XIV., in 1712, bound the whole French 
clergy to adhere to that condemnation under penalty of disgrace, 
prison and exile, Quictism was proscribed quite as strictly as Jan- 
senism. It is well known that a pious but mistaken lady, Madame 
Guyon, had endeavoured to spread a kind of mystical form of reli- 
gion introduced previously by a Spanish priest, Michael de Molinos, 
and condemned by Pope Innocent XI. Through the Duke de 
Beauvilliers this lady became acquainted with Fénelon. Naturally 
inclined to the contemplative sort of piety which springs more from 
the heart than from the understanding, the prelate adopted Madame 
Guyon’s views, and a kind of sect was soon organized at court, of 
which the dukes de Beauvilliery and de Chevreuse, Fénelon and 
Madame Guyon were the leaders. ‘We must,” said the Quietists, 
“love God for his own sake; our love must be pure and disin. 
terested, inspired neither by the hope of everlasting happiness, nor 
by the dread of everlasting condemnation,” Madame de Maintenon, 
at first gained over likewise, had introduced Madame Guyon into 
the house of St, Cyz, and thus given a sort of sanction to the doc. 
trines of Molinos. The bishop of Chartres, in whose diocese the 
establishment was, soon perceived what the consequences would be 
of allowing an exalted, quintessentiated form of mysticism to spread 
through a community of young girls. He warned Madame de 
Maintenon ; and this lady accordingly desired that Madame Guyon’s 
works and opinions should be examined by a committee composed 
of Bossuet, M. de Noailles, bishop of Chalons, and Tronson, superior 
of the ecclesiastical college of St. Sulpice, in Paris, WFénelon had 
openly taken Madame Guyon’s part: he was therefore quite as 
much on his trial as the fair disciple of Molinos; but he expressly 
declared that he would abide by the decision of the examiners, 
especially that of Bossuet; and, as a reward for his submission, 
Madame de Maintenon secured his nomination to the archbishopric 
of Cambrai. This appointment was a heavy blow for Fénelon’s 
party ; the important diocese of Paris was just vacant, and they had 
confidently expected that their leader would be nominated to it, Such 
a position would have given him the greatest influence, and enabled 
him to propagate with absolute success Madame Guyon’s doctrire, 
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The disappointment was general; and the countess de (Guiche, 
amongst many others, is said to have been so mortified, that she 
could not conceal her tears. In order to secure by other means the 
authority which his nomination to the see of Cambrai could not 
give him, Fénelon courted the Jesuits, openly acknowledged his 
sympathy for them, and did his utmost to conciliate men whose 
power at Versailles was then without control. 

The result of the conference held at Issy proved null; Madame ¥Fénelon 
Guyou persevered in promulgating the punciples of Molinos, and Supports 

Reh A "i Madame 
Quietism seemed to spread more rapidly than ever. Exasperated at @uyon, 
Fénelon’s questionable behaviour, and at the determination with and is con 
which he supported the condemned doctrines, after having promised eh 
to yield to the decision of the examiners, Bossuet prepared his 
celebrated Instructions sur les Htats @oraison, Fénclon, however, 
was ready beforehand; he refused to approve the work of the 
Bishop of Meaux, and published in support of his opinions the 
well-known volume containing the maxims of the sainis on the 
spiritual life, He managed so cleverly that his apology was the 
first to appear. The scandal became immense ; it seemed necessary 
to institute an appeal to the Court of Rome. Madame Guyon 
was arrested, Fénelon exiled in his diocese, and the Pope requested 
to pronounce judgment in a case respecting which there could hardly 
be any difficulty. The archbishop of Cambrai was condemned, 
and whatever may have been his errors during the course of this 
affair, he redeemed them by the dignity with which he bore his 
disgrace. ee 

So many fires smouldering in the hearts, s0 many different strug- 
gles going on in the souls that sought to manifost their personal 
and independent life have often caused forgetfulness of the great 
mass of the faithful who were neither Jansenists nor Quictists. 
Bossuet was the real head and the pride of the great catholic Church Bosguet 
of France in the seventeenth century; what he approved of was 
approved of by the immense majority of the French clergy, what 
he condemned was condemned by them. Moderate and prudent in 
conduct as well as in his opinions, pious without being fervent, 
holding discreetly aloof from all excesses, he was a Gallican without 
fear and without estrangement as regarded the papal power to 
which he steadfastly paid homage. It was with pain and not 
without having sought to escape thercfrom that he found himself 
obliged, at the assembly of the clergy in 1682, to draw up the 
solemn declarations of the Gallican Church. The meeting of the 
clergy had been called forth by the eternal discussions of the civil 
power with the court of Rome on the question of the rights of 
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régale, that is to say, the rights of the sovereign to receive the 
revenues of vacant bishoprics and to appoint to bonefices belonging 
to them. The French bishops were of independent spirit; the 
archbishop of Paris, Francis de Harlay, was on bad terms with 
Pope Innocent XI.; Bossuet managed to moderate the discussions 
and kept within suitable bounds the declaration which he could not 
Histheo- avoid. He had always taught and maintained what was proclaimed 
ag by the assembly of the clergy of France, that ‘St. Peter and his 
"successors, vicars of Jesus Christ, and the whole Church itself 
received from God authority over only spiritual matters and such 
as appertain to salvation, and not over temporal and civil matters, 
in such sort that kings and sovereigns are not subject to any ecclc- 
siastical power, by order of God, in temporal matters, and cannot 
be deposed directly or indirectly by authority of the keys of the 
Church ; finally that, though the pope has the principal part in 
questions of faith, and though his decrees concern all the churches 
and each church severally, his judgment is, nevertheless, not irre- 
fragable, unless the consent of the Church intervene.” Old doc. 
trines in the Church of France, but never before so solemnly 
declared and made incumbent upon the teaching of all the facul- 

ties of theology in the kingdom. 

Constantly occupied in the dogmatic struggle against Pro- 
testantism, Bossuet had imported into it a moderation in form 
which, however, did not Keep out injustice. Without any inclina- 
tion towards persecution, he, with almost unanimity on the part of 
the bishops of France, approved of the king’s piety in the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, 

Bossuet had died on the 12th of April, 1704, The king was 
about to bring the Jansenist question before his bed of justice, 

The king when he fell ill: “I am sorry to leave the affairs of the Church in 
throws ee the state in which they are,” he said to his councillors; “I am 
tie oe perfectly ignorant in the matter; you know and I call you to 
Church Witness that I have done nothing therein but what you wanted, and 
matters that I have done all you wanted ; it is you who will answer before 
waa God for all that has been done, whether too much or too little; I 
charge you with it before Him, and I have a clear conscience ; I 
am but a know-nothing who have lefi myself to your guidance.” 
An awful appeal from a dying king to the guides of his conscience ; 
he had dispeopled his kingdom, reduced to exile, despair or false- 
hood fifteen hundred thousand of his subjects, but the memory of 
the persecutions inflicted upon the Protestants did not trouble 
him; they were, for him, rather a pledge of his salvation and of 
his acceptance before God ; he was thinking of the catholic Church, 
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the holy priests exiled or imprisoned, the nuns driven from their 
convent, the division among the bishops, the scandal amongst the 
faithful; the great burthen of absolute power was evident to his 
eyes ; he sought to let it fall back upon the shoulders of those who 
had enticed him or urged him upon that fatal path. A vain 
attempt in the eyes of men, whatever may be the judgment of 
God’s sovereign mercy ; history has left weighing upon Louis XIV. 
the crushing weight of the religious persecutions ordered under 
his reign. 

It has been said in this history that Louis XTV. had the fortune Literature. 
to find himself at the culminating point of absolute monarchy and 
to profit by the labours of his predecessors, reaping a portion of 
their glory ; he had likewise the honour of enriching himself with 
the labours of his contemporaries, and attracting to himself a share 
of their lustre; the honour, be it said, not the fortune, for he 
managed to remain the centre of intellectual movement as well 
as of the court, of literature and art as well as affairs of State, 
Only the abrupt and solitary genius of Pascal, or the prankish and 
ingenuous geniality of La Fontaine held aloof from king and 
court ; Racine and Moliére, Bossuet and Fénclon, La Bruyére and 
Boileau lived frequently in the circle of Louis XIV. and enjoyed in 
different degrees his favour; M. de la Rochefoucauld and Madame 
de Sévigné were of the court; Lebrun, Rigaud, Mignard painted 
for the king ; Perrault and Mansard constructed the Louvre and 
Versailles; the learned of all countries considered it an honour to 
correspond with the new academies founded in France. ‘Louis XIV, 
was even less a man of letters or an artist than an administrator 
or a soldier, but literature and art ag well as the superintendents 
and the generals found in him the King. The puissant unity of 
the reign is everywhere the same, The king and the nation are 
in harmony. 

Pascal, had he been born later, would have remained indepen- paggg), 
dent and proud, from the nature of his mind and of his character, 
as well ag from the connexion he had full early with Port-Royal, 
where they did not rear courtiers; he died, however, at thirty-nine, 
in 1661, the very year in which Louis XIV. began to govern, 
Born at Clermont in Auvergne, educated at hig father’s and by 
his father, though it was not thought desirable to let him study 
mathematics, he had already discovered by himself the first thirty- 
two propositions of Euclid, when Cardinal Richelieu, holding on. 

his knee little Jacqueline Pascal and looking at her brother, snid 

to M. Pascal, the two childien’s father, who had come to thank 

him for a favour, “Take care of them ; I mean to make something 
BH2 
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groat of them,” This was the native and powerful instinct of 
gonius divining genius ; Richelieu, however, died three years later, 
without having done anything for the children who had impressed 
him, beyond giving their father a share in the superintendence of 
Rouen ; ho thus put them in the way of the great Comeille, who 
was affectionately kind to Jacqueline, but took no particular notice 
af Blaise Pascal The latier was seventeen; he had afteady 
written his Zraité des Coniques (Treatise on Conics) and begun to 
Mia matho- occupy himself with “his arithmetical machine,” as his sister, 
wns Madamo Pévier, calls it, At twenty-three he had ceased to apply 
his mind to human sciences; * when he afterwards discovered the 
roulette (cycloid), it was without thinking,” says Madame Pévier, 
“and to distract his attention from a severe tooth-ache he had.” 
IIo was not twonty-four when anxiety for his salvation and for the 
glory of God had taken complete possession of his soul. Tt was to 
the samo end that he composed the Lettres Provinciules, the first 
of which was written in six days, and the style of which, clear, 
lively, precise, far removed from the somewhat solemn gravity of 
Port-Royal, formed French prose as Malherbe and Boileau formed 
. the pootry, 
Tho Pro- Tho Provincials could not satisfy for long the pious ardour of 
eee Paacal’s soul; ho took in hand his great work on the Vérité de la 
* — religion, but, unfortunately, was unable to finish it. “God, who 
had inspied my brother with this design and with all his thoughts,” 
wrilos his sister, “did not permit him to bring it to its completion, 
fur reasons to us unknown,” A genius unique in the extent and 
vanioty of hig faculties, which were applied with the same splendid 
resully to mathomatics and physics, to philosophy and polemics, 
disdaining all proconceived ideas, going unerringly and straight- 
forwardly to tho bottom of things with admirable force and 
profundity, independent and freo even in his voluntary submission 
to tho Christian faith, which he accepts with his eyes open after 
luving weighod it, measured it and sounded it to its uttermost 
dupths, too steadfist and 100 simple not to bow his head bofore 
wiystorics, all tho while acknowledging his ignorance. “If there 
were no darkness,” says he, “man would not feel his corruption ; 
if there wero no light, man would have no hope of remedy. Thus, 
it is not only quite right but useful for us that God should be con- 
cealod in part, and revealed in part, since it is equally dangerous 
for man to know God without knowing his own misery, and to 
know his own misory without knowing God.” The lights of this 
great intellect hai led him to acquiesce in his own fogs: “One can be 
quite sure that there isa God, without knowing what, He is,” says he, 
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“tn 1627, four years after Pascal and, like him, in.a family of Bossuets 
“the long robe, was born, at Dijon, his only vival in that great arb 
of writing. prose which established the superiority of the. French 
language. At sixteen, Bossuet preached his first sermon in the 
drawing-room of Madame de Rambouillet, and the great Condé was 

: pleased to attend his theological examinations. He was already 
famous at court as a preacher and a polemist when the king gave 
him the title of bishop of Condom, almost immediately inviting him 
to become preceptor to the Dauphin. 

Bossuet laboured conscientiously to instruct his little prinee, 
studying for him and with him the classical authors, preparing 
grammatical expositions, and, lastly, writing for his edification the 
Traitd de la Connaissance de Dieu et de soiméme (Treatise on the 
Knowledge of God and of Self), the Discours sur Vhistotre universelle 
(Discourse .on Universal History), and the Politique tirde de 
UBeriture ‘sainte (Polity derived from Holy Writ). The labour His chief 
was in vain; the very loftiness of his genius, the extent and Writings. 
profundity of. his views rendered Bossuet unfit to get at the heart 
arid mind of a boy who was timid, idle and kept in fear by the 
king as well as by his governor. The Dauphin was nineteen when 
his marriage restored Bossuet to the Church and to the world ; the 
king appointed him almoner to the dauphiness and, before long, 
bishop of Meaux. ° 

The guidance of the bishop of Meaux, in "fact, answered the 
requirements of spirits that were pious and earnest without enthu- 
siasm; less. ardent in faith and less absolute in religious practice oharacter 
than. M doe St. Cyran and Port-Royal, less exacting in his demands an 
than Father Bourdaloue, susceptible now and then of mystic ideas, sain 
as is proved by his letters to Sister Cornuau, he did not let hiraself 
be won by the vague ecstasies of absolute (puis) love; ho had a 
mind large enough to say, like Mother Angelica Arnauld :““T am 
of all saints’ order and all saints are of my order ;” but his. pre- 
ferences always inclined towards those saints and learned doctors 
who had not carried any religious tendency to excess and who had 
known how to rest content with the spirit of a rule and a faith. 
that were practical. .A wonderful genius, discovering by flashes 
and as if by instinct the most profound truths of human nature, and 
giving them expression in an incomparable style, forcing, straining 
the language to make it vender his idea, darting at one bound to the 
sublimest height by use of the simplest terms, which he, so to speak, 
bore away with him, wresting them from their natural and. proper 
signification, ‘There, in spite of that great heart of hers, is that 
puincess so admired and so beloved : there, such as Death has made 
her for us!” Bossuet alone could speak like that. 
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He was writing incessantly, all the while that he was preaching 
at Meaux and at Paris, making funeral orations over the queen, 
Maria Theresa, over the Princess Palatine, Michael Le Tellier and 
the prince of Condé; the edict of Nantes had just beon revoked ; 
controversy with the protestant ministers, headed by Claude and 
Jurieu, occupied a great space in the life of the bishop of Mgaux ; 
he at that time wrote his Histoire des variations, often unjust and 
violent, always able in its attacks upon the Reformation. 

Simultaneously with the controversial treatises, the Hldvations 
sur les myst8res and the Méditations sur PBuangile were written at 
Meaux, drawing the bishop away to the serener regions of supreme 
faith. There might he haye chanced to meet those reformers, as 
determined as he in the strife, as attached, at bottom, as he, for 
life and death, to the mysteries and to the lights of a common 
hope, “When God shall give us grace to enter Paradise,” 
St. Bernard used to say, “we shall be above all astonished at not 
finding some of those whom we had thought to meet there and at 
finding others whom we did not expect.” Bossuet had a moment’s 
glimpse of this higher truth; in concort with Leibnitz, a great 
intellect of more range in knowledge and less steadfastness than he 
in religious faith, he tried to reconcile the catholic and protestant 
communions in one and the same creed. There were insurmountable 
difficulties on both sides; the atiempt remained unsuccessful. 
Bossuet died at Paris on the 12th of April, 1704, just when the 
troubles of the Church were springing up again. Great was the 
consternation amongst the bishops of France, wont as they were to 
shape themselves by his counsels, ‘Men were astounded at this 
mortal’s mortality.” Bossuet was seventy-three. 

A, month later, on the 13th of May, Father Bonrdaloue in his 
turn died: a model of close logic and moral austerity, with a stiff 
and manly eloquence, so impressed with the miserable insufficiency 
of human efforts, that he said as he was dying, “My God, I have 
wasted. life, itis just that Thon recall it.” There remained only 
Fénelon in the first rank, which Massillon did not as yet dispute 
with him. Malebranche was living retired in his cell at the 
Oratory, seldom speaking, writing his Recherches sur la véritd 
(Researches into Truth), and his Entretiens sur la métaphysique 
(Discourses on Metaphysics), bolder in thought than he was aware 
of or wished, sincere and natural in his meditations as well as in 
his style. In spite of Fléchier’s eloquence in certain funeral 
orations, posterity has decided against the modesty of the arech- 
bishop of Cambrai, who said at the death of the bishop of Nimes, 
in 1710, “We have lost our master.” In his retirement or his 
exile, after Bossuet’s death, it was around Fénelon that was con- 
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centrated all the lustre of the French episcopate, long since restored 
to the respect and admiration it deserved. 

Fénelon was born in Périgord, at the castle of Fénelon, on the 6th Fénelon, 
of August, 1651. Like Cardinal de Retz he belonged to an ancient 
and noble house and was destined from his youth for the Church. 
Brought up at the seminary of St, Sulpice, lately founded by 
M. Olier, he for a short time conceived tho idea of devoting himself 
to foreign missions; his weak health and his family’s opposition 
turned him ere long from his purpose, but the preaching of the 
gospel amongst the heathen continued to have for him an attraction 
which is perfectly depicted in one of the rare sermons of his which 
have been preserved. He had held himself modestly aloof, occupied 
with confirming new Oatholtcs in their conversion or with preaching 
to the Protestants of Poitou; he had written nothing but his 
Traité de Véducation des filles, intended for the family of the duke 
of Beauvilliers, and a book on the ministére du pasteur. He was 
in bad odour with Harlay, archbishop of Paris, who had said to him 
curtly one day: “You want to escapo notice, M. Abbé, and you 
will ;” nevertheless, when Louis XIV. chose the duke of Beau- 
villiers as governor to his grandson, the duke of Burgundy, the 
duke at once called Fénelon, then thirty-sight years of age, to the 
important post of preceptor. ae 

Fénelon’s best known work is Télémaque. “Ibis a fabulous nar- ara 
rative,” he himself says, “in the form of a heroic poem, like Homer’s : 
or Virgil's, wherein I have set forth the principal actions that are 
meet for a prince, whose birth points him out as destined to reign. 
I did it at a time when I was charmed with the marks of confidence 
and kindness showered upon me by the king; I must have been 
not only the most ungrateful but the most insensate of men to have 
intended to put into it satirical and insolent portraits; I shrink 
from the bare idea of such adesign. It is true that I have inserted 
in these adventures all the verities necessary for government and 
all the defects that one can show in the exercise of sovereign 
power, but I have not stamped any of them with a peculiarity 
which would point to any portrait or caricature. The more the 
work is read, the more it will be seon that I wished 40 express 
everything without depicting anybody consecutively ; it is in fact, 
a narrative done in haste, in detached pieces and at different 
intervals ; all I thought of was to amuse the duke of Burgundy 
and, whilst amusing, to instruct him, without ever meaning to give 
the work to the public.” 

Télémaque was published, without any author's name and by an 
indiscretion of the copyist’s, on the 6th of April, 1699, Fénelon 
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was in exile at his diocese ; public rumour before long attributed 
the work to him; the Mawimes des saints had just been condemned, 
Télémaque was seized, the printers were punished; some copies 
had escaped the police: the book was reprinted in Holland ; all 
Europe read it, finding therein the allusion and undermeanings 
against which Fénelon defended himself. Louis XIV. was more 
than ever angry with the archbishop. 

Fénelon Fénelon died in disgrace, leaving amongst his friends, so dimin- 

apne ished already by death, an immeasurable gap, and amongst his 
adversaries themselves the feeling of a great loss. “I am sorry for 
the death of M. de Cambrai,” wrote Madame de Maintenon on the 
10th of January, 1715: “he was a friend I lost through Quietism, 
but it is asserted that he might have done good service in the council, 
if things should be pushed so far.” Fénelon had not been mistaken, 
when he wrote, once upon a time, to Madame de Maintenon, who 
consulted him about her defects: ‘You are good towards those for 
whom you have liking and esteem, but you are cold as soon as the 
liking leaves you; when you are frigid, your frigidity is carried 
vather far, and, when you begin to feel mistrust, your heart is 
withdrawn too brusquely from those to whom you had shown con- 
fidence,” 

Our thoughts may well linger over those three great minds: 
Pascal, Bossuet, and Fénelon, one layman and two bishops, all 
equally absorbed by the great problems of human life and immor- 
tality ; with different degrees of greatness and fruitfulness, they all 
serve the same cause ; whether as defenders or assailants of Jan- 
senism and Quietism, the solitary philosopher or the prelates engaged. 
in the court or in the guidance of men, all three of them serving 
God on behalf of the soul’s highest interests, ramained unique in 
their generation and without successors as they had been without 
predecessors. 

Leaving the desert and the Church, and once more entering the 
world we immediately encounter, amongst women, one, and one 

Madame de ODly in the first rank—Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, marchioness of 
Bavigné. Sévigné, born at Paris on the 6th of February, 1627, five months 
before Bossuet, Like a considerable number of women in Italy in 
the sixteenth century and in France in the seventeenth, she had 
received a careful education; she knew Italian, Latin and Spanish ; 
she had for masters Ménage and Chapelain ; and she early imbibed 
a real taste for solid reading, which she owed to her leaning 
towards the Jansenists and Port-Royal. Madame de Sévigné is a 
friend whom we read over and over again, whose emotions we share, 
to whom we go for an hour's distraction and delightful chat; we 
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have no desire to chat with Madame de Grignan, we gladly leave 
her to her mother’s exclusive affection, fecling infinitely obliged to 
her, however, for having existed, inasmuch as her mother wrote 
letters to her. Madame de Sévigné’s letters to her daughter are 
superior to all her other letters, charming as they are; when she 
writes to M. de Pomponne, to M. de Coulanges, to M. de Busay, 
the style is less familiar, the heart less open, the soul less stirred ; 
she writes to her daughter as she would speak to her; it is not 
letters, it is an animated and charming conversation, touching upon mi bg 
everything, embellishing everything with an inimitable grace. She raoter, 
would have very much scandalized those gentlemen of Port-Royal, ° 
if she had let them see into the bottom of her heart as she showed 

it to her daughter. Pascal used to say: ‘There are but three 
sorts of persons: those who serve God, having found him; those 
who employ themselves in seeking Him, not having found Him ; 
and those who live without seeking Him or having found Him. 
The first are reasonable and happy; the last are mad and miserable; 
the intermediate are miserable and reasonable.” ‘Without ever 
having sought and found God in the absolute sense intended by 
Pascal, Madame de Sévigné kept approaching Him by gentle degrees, 
“We are reading a treatise by M. Hamon of Port-Royal on con- 
tinuous prayer ; though he is a hundred feet above my head, he 
nevertheless pleases and charms us. One is very glad to see that 
there have been and still are in the world people to whom God 
communicates His Holy Spirit in such abundance; but, oh God} 
when shall we have some spark, some degree of it? How sad to 
find oneself so far from it and so near 10 something else! Oh fie! 
Let us not speak of such plight as that; it calls for sighs and 
groans and humiliations a hundred times a day.” 

After having suffered so much from separation and so often 
twaversed France to visit her daughter in Provence, Madame de 
Sévigné had the happiness to die in her house at Grignan, She 
was sixty-nine when an attack of small-pox carried her off on the 
19th of April, 1696. 

All the women who had been writers in her time died before 
Madame de Sévigné. Madame de Motteville, a judicious and Mesdames 
sensible woman, more independent at the bottom of her heart than iced 
in externals, had died in 1689, exclusively occupied, from the time de Mont- 
that Bhe lost Queen Anne of Ausiria, in works of piety and in Pensier. 
drawing up her Afémoires. Madlle. de Montpensicr, “my groat 
Mademoiselle,” as Madame de Sévigné used io call her, had died 
at Paris on the 5th of April, 1693, after a violent illness, as feverish 
as her life. Impassioned and haughty, with her head so full of 
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her greatness that she did not marry in her youth, thinking nobody 
worthy of her except the king and the emperor who had no fancy 
for her, and ending by a private marriage with the duke of Lauzun, 
“5 cadet of Gascony,” whom the king would not permit her to 
espouse publicly, clever, courageous, have-brained, generous. A few 
days after Mademoiselle, died, likewise at Paris, Madelaine de la 
Vergne, marchioness of La Fayette, the most intimate friend of 
Madame de Sévigné. Sensible, clever, a sweet and safe acquaint- 
ance, Madame de La Fayette was as simple and as true in her rela- 
tions with her confidantes as in her writings. La Princesse de 
Cléves alone has outlived the times and the friends of Madame de 
La Fayette. Following upon the “great sword-thrusts” of La 
Calprenéde or Mdlle. de Scudézy, this delicate, elegant and virtuous 
tale, with its pure and refined style, enchanted the court, which 
recognized itself at its best and painted under its brightest aspect ; 
it was farewell for ever to the “Pays de Tendre.” 

Madame de La Fayette had in her life one great sorrow which 
had completed the ruin of her health. On the 16th of March, 
1680, after the closest and longest of intimacies, she had lost her 
best friend, the duke of La Rochefoucanld. A meddler and in- 
triguer during the Fronde, sceptical and bitter in his Mawimes, the 
duke of La Rochefoucauld was amiable and kindly in his private 
life, Factions and the court had taught him a great deal about 
buman nature, he had seen it and judged of it from its bad side ; 
witty, shrewd, and often profound, he was too severe to be just: 
the bitterness of his spirit breathed itself out completely in his 
writings, he kept for his friends that kindliness and that sensitive- 
ness of which he made sport. ‘“ He gave me wit,” Madame de La 
Fayette would say, “ but I reformed his heart.” He had lost his 
son at the passage of the Rhine, in 1672. He was ill, suffering 
cruelly. “I was yesterday at M. de La Rochefoucauld’s,” writes 
Madame de Sévigné in 1680: “I found him uttering loud shrieks ; 
his pain was such that his endurance was quite overcome without 
a single scrap remaining ; the excessive pain upset him to sucha 
degree that he was setting out in the open air with a violent fever 
upon him. He begged me to send you word and to assure you that 
the wheel-broken do not suffer during a single moment what he 
suffers one half of his life, and so he wishes for death as a happy 
release.” He died with Bossuet at his pillow. M. de La Roche- 
foucauld thought worse of men than of life. “TI have scarcely any 
fear of things,” he had said: “T am not at all afraid of death.” 
With all his rare qualities and great opportunities, he had done 
nothing but frequently embroil matters in which he had meddled 
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and had never been anything but a great lord with a good deal of 
wit. Actionless penetration and sceptical severity may sometimes 
clear the judgment and the thoughts, but they give no force or in- 
fluence that has power over men, 

Cardinal de Retz lad more wits, more courage and more resolu- Cardinal 
tion than the duke of La Rochefoucauld ; he was more ambitious de Ratz. 
and more bold; he was, like him, meddlesome, powerless and 
dangerous to the Stato. He thought himself capable of superseding 
Cardinal Mazarin and far more worthy than be of being premier 
minister ; but every timo he found himself oppgsed to the able 
Italian, he was beaten. All that he displayed, during the Fronde, 
of address, combination, intrigue and resolution would barely have 
sufficed to preserve his name in history, if he had not devoted his 
leisure in his retirement to writing his Mémoires. Vigorous, 
animated, always striking, often amusing, somelimes showing rare 
nobleness and highmindedness, his stories and his portraits trans- 
port us to the very midst of the scenes he desires to describe and 
the personages he makes the actors in them, His rapid, nervous, 
picturesque style, is the very image of that little dark, quick, agile 
man, more soldier than bishop, and more intriguer than soldier, 
faithfully and affectionately beloved by his friends, detested by his 
very numerous enemies and dreaded by many people, for the causti- 
city of his tongue, long afler the troubles of the Fronde had ceased 
and he was reduced to be a wanderer in foreign lands, still arch- 
bishop of Paris without being able to set foot in it. 

Mesdames de Sévigné and de La Fayette were of the court, as 
were the duke of La Rochefoucauld and Cardinal de Retz; La La Bru- 
Bruyére lived all his life rubbing shoulders with the court ; he knew =_ 
it, he described i4, but he was not of it and could not be of it, 
Nothing is known of his family. He was born at Dourdan, in 
1689, and had just bought a post in the Treasury (trésorier de 
France) at Caen, when Bossuet, who knew him, induced him to 
remove to Paris as teacher of history to the duke, grandson of the 
great Condé. He remained for ever attached to the person of the 
prince, who gave him a thousand crowns a year, and he lived to the 
day of his death at Condé’s house, 

La Bruyére’s “ Oaractéres” is a book unique of its sort, full of 
sagacity, penetration and severity without bitterness; a picture of 
the manners of the court and of the world, traced by the hand of 
a spectator who had not essayed its temptations, but who guessed 
them and passed judgment on them all, “a book,” as M. de Malé- 
zioux said to La Bruyére, “which was sure to bring its author 
many readers and many enemies.” Its success was great from the 
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first, and it excited lively curiosity. The courtiers liked the por- 
traits ; attempts were made to name them; the good sense, shrewd- 
ness and truth of the observations struck everybody ; people had 
met a hundred times those whom La Bruyére had described. The 
form appeared of a rarer order than even the matter; it was a 
brilliant, uncommon style, as varied as human nature, always 
elegant and pure, original and animated, rising sometimes to the 
height of the noblest thoughts, gay and grave, pointed and serious. 
Avoiding, by richness in turns and expression, the uniformity 
native to the subject, La Bruyére rivetted attention by a succession 
of touches making a masterly picture. 

More earnest and less bitter than La Rochefoucauld, and as 


racter tl ® brilliant and as firm as Cardinal de Retz, La Bruyére was a more 
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sincere believer than either. ‘I feel that there is a God, and I do 
not feel that there is none; that is enough for me; the reasoning 
of the world is useless to me; I conclude that God axtista 5 are men 
good enough, faithful enough, equitable enough to deserve all om 
confidence, and not make us wish at least for the existence of God 
to whom we may appeal from their judgments and have recourse 
when we ave persecuted or betrayed?” A very strong reason and 
of potent logic, naturally imprinted upon an upright spirit and a 
sensible mind, irresistibly convinced, both of them, that justice 
alone can govern the world. 

‘We pass from prose to poetry, from La Bruyére to Corneille, who 
had died in 1684, too late for his fame, in spite of the vigorous 
returns of genius which still flash forth sometimes in his feeblest 
works, Throughout the Regency and the Fronde, Corneille had 
continued to occupy almost alone the great French stage ; Rotrou, 
his sometime rival with his piece of Vencesfas and ever tenderly 
attached to him, had died, in 1650, at Dreux, of which he was 
civil magistrate. An epidemic was ravaging the town, and he was 
urged to go away: ‘I am the only one who can maintain good 
order, and I shall remain,” he replied: “at the moment of my 
writing to you the bells are tolling for the twenty-second person 
to-day ; perhaps, to-morrow it will be for me, but my conscience 
has marked out my duty; God’s will be done!” Two days later 
he was dead. 

Corneille had dedicated Polyeucte to the regent Anne of Austria; 
he published in a single year Rodogune and the Mort de Pompée, 
dedicating this latter piece to Mazarin, in gratitude, he said, for 
an act of generosity with which his Eminence had surprised him. 
At the same time he borrowed from the Spanish drama the canyus 
of the Menteur, the first really French comedy which appeared on 
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the boards, and which Moliére showed that he could appreciate at 

its proper value. After this altempt, due perhaps to the desire 

felt by Corneille to triumph over his rivals in the style in which he 

had walked abreast with them, he let tragedy resume its legitimate 
empire over a genius formed by it; ho wrote Hérachius and 
Nigoméde, which are equal in parts to his finest master-pieces, 

But by this time the great genius no longer soared with equal 
flight; Théodore and Pertharite had been failures. “ I don’t men- 

tion them,” Corneille would say, “in order to avoid the vexation His later 
of remembering them.” He had announced his renunciation of the Wo"k# 
stage; he was translating into verse the Imitation of Christ. ‘Tt 

were better,” he had written in his preface to Pertharite, “that I 

took leave myself instead of waiting till it is taken of me altogether ; 

it is quite right that after twenty years’ work I should begin to 
perceive that I am becoming too old to be still in the fashion, 

This resolution is not so strong but that it may be broken; there 

is every appearance, however, of my abiding by it.” 

Posterity has done for Corneille more than Louis XIV. could 
have done; it has left in oblivion Agésilas, Attila, Titus and Pul- 
chérie, it has preserved the memory of the triumphs only. The 
poet was accustomed to say with a smile, when he was reproached 
with his slowness and emptiness in conversation; “I am Peter 
Corneille all the same.” The world has passed similar judgment 
on his works ; in spite of the rebuffs of his latter years, he has 
remained “ the great Corneillo,” 

When he died, in 1684, Racine, elected by the Academy in 1673, Racine, 
found himself on the point of becoming its director: he claimed 
the honour of presiding at the obsequies of Corneille, The latter 
had not been admitted to the body until 1641, after having under. 
gone two rebuffs, Corneille had died in the night. The Academy 
decided in favour of Abbé de Lavau, the outgoing director, * No- 
body but you could pretend to bury Corncille,” said Benserade to 
Racine, “yet you have not been able to obtain the chance.” It 
was only when he received into the Academy Thomas Corneille, in 
his brother’s place, that Racine could praise, to his heart’s content, 
the master and rival who, in old age, had done him the honour to 
dread him. At that time, his own dramatic career was already 
ended, He was born, in 1639, at La Ferté-Milon; he had made 
his first appearance on the stage in 1664, with the Fréres ennemis, 
and. had taken leave of it in 1673 with Phedre; Esther and Athalie, 
played in 1689 and in 1691 by the young ladies of St, Cyz, were 
not regarded by their author and his austere friends as any dero- 
gation from the pious engagements he had entered into. If his first 
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two plays were feeble attempts, spoilt by a declamatory style, and 
altogether deficient in interest, ‘“‘ Andromaque” was a masterpiece, 
and all the other subsequent creations of Racine’s pen only served 
to confirm his reputation as one of the great delineators of the 
passions, 

Racine for a long while enjoyed the favours of the king, who 
wont so far as to tolerate the attachment the poet had always testi- 
fied towards Port-Royal. Racine, moreover, showed tact in humour- 
ing the susceptibilities of Louis XIV. and his counsellors, All 
this caution did not prevent him, however, from displeasing the 


pleasure of ing, After a conversation he had held with Madame de Main- 
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‘tenon about the miseries of the people, she asked him for a mero- 
randum on the subject, The king demanded the name of the 
author and flew out at him. “ Because he is a perfect master of 
verse,” said he, ‘‘does he think he knows everything? And, because 
he is a great poet, does he want to be minister?” On the 21st of 
April, 1699, the great poet, the scrupulous Christian, the noble and 
delicate painter of the purest passions of the soul, expired at Paris 
at fifty-nine years of age, leaving life without regret, spite of all the 
suceesses with which he had been crowned. Unlike Corneille with 
the Cid, he did not take tragedy and glory by assault, he conquered. 
them both by degrees, raising himself at each new effort ond 
gaining over little by little the most passionate admirers of his 
great rival; at the pinnacle of this reputation and this victory, at 
thirty-eight years of age, he had voluntarily shut the door against 
the intoxications and pride of success, he had mutilated his life, 
buried his genius in penitence, obeying simply the calls of his con- 
science, and, with singular moderation in the very midst of exag- 
goration, becoming a father of a family and remaining a courtier, 
at the same time that he gave up the stage and glory. Racine was 
gentle and sensible even in his repentance and his sacrifice. 
Boileau gave religion the credit for this very moderation: “Reason 
commonly brings others to faith, is was faith which brought M. 
Racine to reason.” 

Boileau himself had entered the arena of letters at three-and- 
twenty, after a sickly and melancholy childhood. The Art Foétique 
and the Lutrin appeared in 1674; the first nine Satires and several 
of the Epistles had preceded them, Rather a witty, shrewd and. 
able versifier than a great poet, Boileau displayed in the Zutrin a 
richness and suppleness of fancy which his other works had not 
foreshadowed. The broad and cynical buffoonery of Scarron’s 
burlesques had always shocked his severe and pure taste, ‘ Your 
father was weak. enough to read Virgile travesti and laugh over it,” 
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he would say to Louis Racine, “but he kept it dark from me.” In 
the Ludrin, Boileau sought the gay and the laughable under noble and 
polished forms: the gay lost by it, the laughable remained stamped 
with an ineflaceable seal. He survived all his friends ; La Fontaine, Z@ Fon- 
porn in 1621 at Chateau-Thierry, had died in 1696. Ile had entered 
in his youth the brotherhood of the Oratory, which he had soon 
quitied, being unable, he used to say, to accustom himself to 
theology; he went and came between town and town, amusing 
himself everywhere, and already writing a little La Fontaine has 
been described as a solitary being, without wil and without external 
charm of any kind, La Bruyére has said: “A certain man appears, 
loutish, heavy, stupid ; he can neither talk nor relate what he has 
just seen ; he sets himself to writing, and it is a model of story- 
telling ; he makes speakers of animals, trees, stones, everything 
that cannot speak; there is nothing but lightness and elegance, 
nothing bui natural beauty and delicacy in his works.” We are 
told that La Fontaine knew nothing of natural history ; he knew 
and loved animals ; up to his time, fable-writers had been merely 
philosophers ov satirists ; he was the first who was a poet, unique 
not only in France but in Europe, discovering the deep and secret 
charm of nature, animating it with his inexhaustible and graceful 
genius, giving lessons to men from the example of animals, without 
making the latter speak like man, ever supple and natural, some- 
times elegant and noble, with penetration heneath the cloak of his 
simplicity, inimitable in the line which he had chosen from taste, 
from instinct, and not from want of power to transport his genius 
elsewhither, 

A charming and a curious being, serious and simple, profound 
and childlike, winning by reason of his very vagaries, his good- 
natured originality, his helplessness in common life, La Fontaine 
knew how to estimate the literary merits as well as the moral 
qualities of his illustrious friends; Molidvo, in particular, was 
appreciated by him at once, and he commemorated the death of the 
great comic writer in a touching epitaph. 

Shakspeare might dispute with Corneille and Racine the sceptre 
of tragedy, he had succeeded in showing himself ag full of power, 
with more truth, as the one, and as full of tenderness, with more 
profundity, as the other ; Moliére is superior to him in originality, Moliere. 
abundance and perfection of characters; ho yields to him neither 
in range, nor penetration, nor complete knowledge of human nature. 
The lives of these iwo great geniuses, authors and actos both 
together, present in other respects certain features of resemblance. 
Both were intended for another career than that of the stage ; both, 
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carried away by an irresistible passion, assembled about them a few 
actors, leading at first a roving life, to end by becoming the delight 
of the court and of the world. In 1645 (21643), Mohére had 
formed, with the ambitious title of dJJustre thédtre, a small company 
of actors who, being unable to maintain themselves at Paris, fora 
long while tramped the provinces, through all the troubles of the 
His first Fronde. It was in 1653 that Mohre brought out at Lyons his 
Plays: = comedy 2’ Btourdi, the first regular piece he had ever composed. The 
Dét amoureux was played at Bézieis, in 1656, at the opening of 
the session of the States of Languedoc ; the company returned to 
Paris in 1658; in 1659, Moliére, who had obtained a licence from 
the king, gave at his own theatre les Précieuses ridicules, He 
broke with all imitation of the Italians and the Spaniards, and, 
taking off to the life the manners of his own times, he boldly attacked 
the affected exaggeration and absurd pretensions of the vulgar imi- 
tators of the Ilétel de Rambouillet. The Beole des Maris and the 
Fécheux were played at Vaux. The Heole des Femmes the Im- 
promptu de Versuilles, the Oritique de ?Heole des Femmes, began 
the bellicose pe1iod in the great comic poet’s hfe, Accused of im- 
piety, attacked in the honour of his private life, Mohére, returning 
insult for insult, delivered over those amongst his enemies who 
offered a butt for ridicule, to the derision of the court and of pos- 
terity. The Festin de Pierre and the signal punishment of the 
hbertine (free-thinker) were intended to clear the author from the 
reproach of impiety ; Ja Princesse d’Lilide and U’ Amour médecin were 
but charming interludes in the great struggle henceforth instituted 
“LeMisan- between reality and appearance; in 1666, Moliére produced le Mis. 
thrope.”  anthrope, a frank and noble spimt’s sublime invective against the 
frivolity, perfidious and showy semblances of comt, The Mdisen- 
thrope is a shriek of despair uttered by virtue, excited and almost 
“Tartuffe” distraught at the defeat she forebodes. The Zurtujfe was a new 
effort in the same direction, and bolder in that it attacked religious 
hypocrisy and seemed to aim its blows even at religion itself. 
Moliére was a long time working at it; the first acts had been 
performed, in 1664, at court under the title of Hypocrite, at the 
same time as la Princesse d’Hlide. Though played once publicly, 
in 1667, under the ttle of 7’ Imposteur, the piece did not appear 
definitively on the stage until 1669, having undoubtedly excited 
more scandal by interdiction than itwould have done by representa- 
tion, The king’s good sense and judgment at Jast prevailed over 
the terrors of the truly devout and the resentment of hypocrites, 
He had just seen an impious piece of buffoonery played, ‘I should 
very much like to know,” said he to the prince of Condé, who stood 
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up for Moliére, an old fellow-student of his brother's, the prince of 
Conti’s, “ why people who are so greatly scandalized at Moliére’s 
comedy say nothing about Scaramouche?” “ The reagon of that,” 
answered the prince, “1s that Scaramouche makes fun. of heaven 
and religion, about which those gentry do not care, and that Moliére 
makeg fun of their own selves, which they cannot brook.” The 
prince might have added that all the blows in Tartuffe, a master- 
piece of shrewdness, foice and fearless and deep wrath, struck home 
at hypocrisy. 

Whilst waiting for permission to have Tartuffe played, Molidre 
had brought out le Médecin malgré lui, Amphttryon, Georges Dandin 
and ?’Avare, lavishing freely upon them the inexhaustible resources 
of his genius, which was ever ready to supply the wants of kingly 
and princely entertainments. Monsieur de Pourceaugnac was played 
for the first time at Chambord on the 6th of October, 1669; a year 
afterwaids, on the same stage, appeared le Bourgeois gentilhomme, ' Le Bour- 
with the mterludes and music of Luli. The piece was a duect bell beh 
attack upon one of the most frequent absurdities of his day ; many 
of the courtiers felt in their hearts that they were attacked ; there 
was a burst of wrath at the fhst representation, by which the king 
had not appeared to be struck. Mboliére thought it was all over 
with him. Louis XIV. desired to see the piece a second time; 
“You have never written anything yet which has amused me s0 
much; your comedy is excellent,” said he to the poet; the ccurt: 
was at once seized with a fit of admiration. 

Psyché, Les Fourberies de Scapin, La Comtesse ad’ Escarbagnas, 
deserve just a mention ; Les Femmes savantes had at first but litle Le Ma. 
success ; the piece was considered heavy; the marvellous nicety of eer 
the portraits, the correctness of the judgments, tho delicacy and 
elegance of the dialogue were not appreciated until later on. Le 
Malade imaginative, Moliére’s last play, was also the last of that 
succession of blows which he had so often dealt the doctors, 

It has been a labour of love to go into some detail over the 
lives, works and characters of the great writes during the age of 
Louis XIV. They did too much honour to their time and their 
country, they had too great and too deep an effect in France and 
in Europe upon the successive developments of the human intellect 
to refuse them an important place in the history of that France to 
whose influence and glory they so powerfully contributed. 

In this brief survey of French literature we should not forget to 
mention the French Academy, which had grown and found 1ts liberty 
had increased under the sway of Louis XIV.; it held its sittings at 
the Louvre, and, as regarded complimentary addresses to the king 
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on state occasions, it took rank with the sovereign bodies, The 
Academy of medals and inscriptions was founded by Colbert in 
1662, “in order to render the acts of the king immortal by deciding 
the legends of the medals struck in his honour.” Pontchartrain 
raised to forty the number of the members of the petite académia, 
as it was called, extended its functions, and entrusted it theneeforth 
with the charge of publishing curious documents relating to the 
history of France. The Academy of Sciences had already for many 
years had sittings in one of the rooms of the king’s library, Like 
the French Academy, it had owed its origin to private meetings at 
which Descartes, Gassendi and young Pascal were accustomed to be 
present. “There are in the world scholars of two sorts,” said a 
note sent to Colbert about the formation of the new Academy ; 
“some give themselves up to science because it is a pleasure to 
them; they are content, as the fruit of their labours, with the 
knowledge they acquire, and, if they are known, it is only amongst 
those with whom they converse unambitiously and for mutual 
instruction; these are bond jide scholars, whom it is impossible to 
do without in a design so great as that of the Académie royale, 
Thére are others who cultivate science only as a field which is to 
give them sustenance, and, as they seo by experience that great 
rewards fall only to those who make the most noise in the world, 
they apply themselves especially, not to making new discoveries, 
for hitherto that has not been recompensed, but to whatever may 
bring them into notice; these are scholars of the fashionable world, 
and such as one knows best.” Colbert had the true scholar’s taste ; 
he had brought Cassini from Italy to tale the direction of the new 
Observatory ; he had ordered surveys for a general map of France ; 
he had founded the Journal des Savanis ; literary men, whether 
Frenchmen or foreigners, enjoyed the king’s bounties ; Colbert had 
even conceived the plan of a universal Academy, a veritable fore- 
runner of the Institute. The arts were not forgotten in this grand 
project; the academy of painting and sculpture dated from the 
regency of Anne of Austria ; the pretensions of the Masters of Aris 
(maitres @s arts), who placed an interdict upon artists not belonging 
to their corporation, had driven Charles Lebrun, himself the son of 
a Master, to agitate for its foundation; Colbert added to it the 
academy of music and the academy of architecture, and created the 
French school of painting at Rome. The tradition of the masters 
in vogue in Italy, of the Caracci, of Guido, of Paul Veronese, had 
reached Paris with Simon Vouét, who had long lived at Rome, 
He was succeeded there by Le Poussin, whose two pupils, Lesuour 
and Claude Gelée, called Lorrain, soon equalled their master, 
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Philip of Champagne deserves a prominent place in the brilliant 
roll of French seventeenth century artists. He had passionately 
admired Le Poussin, he had attached himself to Lesueur. “ Never,” 
says M. Vitet, “had he sacrificed to fashion ; never had he fallen 
into the vagarics of the degenerate Italian style.” This upright, 
simplb, painstaking soul, this inflexible conscience, looking con- 
tinually into the human face, had preserved in his admirable pyitip of 
portraits the life and the expression of nature which he was Gham- 
incessantly trying to seize and reproduce. Lebrun was preferred PANO. 
to him as first painter to the king by Louis XIV. himself; Philip 
of Champagne was delighted thereat; he lived in retirement, in 
fidelity to his friends of Port-Royal, whose austere and vigorous 
lineaments he loved to trace, beginning with M, de St, Cyran, and 
ending with his own danghter, Sister Suzanne, who was restored to 
health by the prayers of Mother Agnes Arnauld, 

Lebrun was as able a courtier as he was a good painter: the Lebrun, 
elever arrangement of his pictures, the richness and brilliancy of 
his talent, his faculty for applying art to industry, secured him 
with Louis XIV, a sway which lasted as Jong as his life. He was 
first painter to the king, he was director of the Gobelins and of 
the academy of painting. He followed the king’s ideas, being 
entirely after his own heart; for fourteen years he worked for 
Louis XIV, representing his life and his conquests, at Versailles ; 
painting for the Louvre the victories of Alexander, which were 
engraved almost immediately by Audran and Edclinck, After 
Lebrun’s doath (1690) Mignard became first painter to the king. 
He painted the coiling of the Val-de-Grice, which was celebrated by 
Moliére, but it was as a painter of portraits that he excelled in 
Franco: “ M. Mignard does them best,” said Le Poussin not long Mignard 
before, with lofty good-nature, “though his heads are all paint, 
without force or character.” To Mignard succesded Rigaud ag 
portrait-painter, worthy to preserve the features of Bossuet and 
Fénelon. The unity of organization, the brilliancy of style, the 
imposing majesty which the king’s taste had everywhere stamped 
about him upon art as well as upon literature, were by this time 
beginning to decay simultaneously with the old age of Louis XTV., 
with the reverses of his arms and the increasing gloominess of his 
court; the artists who had ilustrated his reign were dying one 
after another ag well as the orators and the poets; the sculptor 
James Sarazin had been gone some time; Puget and the Anguiers 
were dead, as well as Mansard, Perrault and Le Nétre; Girardon 
had but a few months to live; only Coysevox was destined to. 
survive the king whose statue he had many a time moulded. The 
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great age was disappearing slowly and sadly, throwing out to the 
last some noble gleams, like the aged king who had constantly 
served as its centre and guide, like olden France which he had 
crowned with its last and its most splendid wreath. 

Louis XIV. reigned everywhere, over his people, over his age, 
often over Europe; but nowhere did he reign so completely ag over 
his court Never were the wishes, the defects and the vices ofa 
man so completely a law to other men as at the court of Louis XIV, 
during the whole period of his long life. When near to him, in 
the palace of Versailles, men lived and hoped and trembled ; 
everywhere else in France, even at Paris, men vegetated. The 
existence of the gieat lords was concentrated in the court, about 
the person of the king. Scarcely could the most important duties 
bring them to absent themselves for any time, They returned 
quickly, with alacrity, with ardour; only poverty or a certain 
rustic pride kept gentlemen in their provinces. ‘‘The court docs 
not make one happy,” says La Bruyére, “it prevents one from 
being so anywhere else,” 

The principle of absolute power, firmly fixed in the young king’s 
mind, began to pervade his court from the time that he disgraced 
Fouquet and ceased to dissemble his affection for Mdlle. de La 
Valliare. She was young, charming and modest. Of all the king’s 
favourites she alone loved him sincerely, “ What a pity he is a 
king!” she would say. Louis XIV. made her a duchess; but all 
she cared about was to see him and please him. When Madame de 
Montespan began to supplant her in the king’s favour, the grief of 
Madame de La Valliére was so great that she thought she should 
die of it, Then she turned to God, in penitence and despaix ; and, 
later on, it was at her side that Madame de Montespan, in her turn 
forced to quit the court, went to seek advice and pious consolation. 
This soul will be a miracle of grace,” Bossuet had said, 

Madame de Montespan was haughty, passionate, “with hair 
dressed in a thousand ringlets, a majestic beauty to show off to the 
ambassadors :” she openly paraded the favour she was in, accepting 
and angling for the graces the king was pleased to do her and hers, 
having the superintendence of the household of the queen, whom 
she insulted without disguise, to the extent of wounding the king 
himself: “Pray consider that she is your mistress,” he said one 
day to his favourite. The scandal was great; Bossuet attempted 
the task of stopping it. It was the time of the Jubilee: neither 
the king nor Madame de Montespan had lost all religious feeling ; 
the wrath of God and the refusal of the sacraments had terrors for 
them still. 
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Bossuet had acted in vain “like a pontiff of the earliest times, 
with a freedom worthy of the earlivst ages and the earliest bishops 
of the Church,” says St. Simon. He saw the inutility of his 
efforts ; henceforth prudence and courtly behaviour put a seal upon 
lis lps. It was the time of the great king’s omnipotence and 
highegt splendour, the time when nobody withstood his wishes. 

The great Mademoiselle had just attempted to show hor indepen- 

dence; tired of not being married, she had made wp her mind to a “LaGrande 
love-match ; she did not espouse Lauzun just then, the king broke ts Yi 
off the marriage. “TI will make you so great,” he said to Lauzun, and Lau 
“that you shall have no cause to regret what Iam taking from you ; 2% 
meanwhile, I make you duke and peer and marshal of France.” 

“Sir,” broke in Lauzun insolently, “ you have made so many dukes 

that it is no longer an honour to be one, and, as for the baton of 

marshal of France, your Majesty can give it me when I have 

earned it by my services.” He was before long sent to Pignerol, 

where he passed ten years. There he met Fouquet and that mys- 

terious personage called the Iron Mask, whose name has not yet 

been discovered to a certainty by means of all the most ingenious 
conjectures. It was only by settling all her property on the duke 

of Maine after herself that Mademoiselle purchased Lauzun’s 

release. The king had given his posts to the prince of Marcillac, 

son of La Rochefoucauld. 

Louis XIV. entered benevolently into the affairs of a marshal of pouig xrv, 
France ; he paid his debts, and the marshal was his domestic; all and the 
the court had come to that; the duties which brought servants in °™*Hers. 
proximity to the king’s person were eagerly sought after by the 
greatest lords. Bontemps, his chief valet, and Tagon, his physician, 
as well as his surgeon Mardchal, very excellent men 100, were all- 
powerful amongst the courtiers, Louis XTV. possessed the art of 
making his slightest favours prized; to hold the candlestick at 
bed-time (au petit coucher), to appear in the trips to Marly, to 
play in the king’s own game, such was the ambition of the most 
distinguished; the possessors of grand historic castles, of fine 
houses at Paris, crowded together in attics at Versailles, too happy 
to obtain a lodging in the palace. Tho whole mind of the greatest 
personages, his favourites at the head, was set upon devising means 
of pleasing the king ; Madame de Montespan had pictures painted 
in miniature of all the towns he had taken in Tolland ; they were 
made into a book which was worth four thousand pistoles, and of 
which Racine and Boileau wrote the text; people of tact, like 
M. de Langlée, paid court to the master through those whom he loved, 

All the style of living at court was in accordance with the 
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magnificence of the king and his courtiers; Colbert was beside 
himself at the sums the queen lavished on play. Madame de 
Montespan lost and won back four millions in one night at 
bassette ; Mdlle. de Fontanges gave away twenty thousand crowns’ 
worth of New Year's gifts. A new power, however, was beginning 
to appear on the horizon, with such modesty and backwardnegs that 

Madame de none could as yet discern it, least of all could the king. Madame 

ae de Montespan had looked out for some one to take care of and 
educate her children. She had thought of Madame Scarron ; she 
considered her clever; she was so herself, “in that unique style 
which was peculiar to the Mortemarts,” said the duke of St, Simon; 
she was fond of conversation; Madame Scarron had a reputation 
for being rather a blue-stocking; this the king did not like; 
Madame de Montespan had her way ; Madame Scarron took charge 
of the children secretly and in an isolated house. She was atten- 
tive, careful, sensible. The king was struck with her devotion to 
the children entrusted to her, ‘“ She can love,” he said: “it 
would be a pleasure to be loved by her.” This expression plainly 
indicated what was to happen; and Madame de Montespan saw 
herself supplanted by Madame Scarron. The widow of the 
deformed poet had bought the estate of Maintenon out of the king's 
bounty. He made her take the title. The recollection of Scarron 
was displeasing to him, 

The queen had died on the 30th of July, 1683, piously and 
gently, as she had lived. “This is the first sorrow she ever caused 
me,” said the king, thus rendering homage, in his superb and 
unconscious egotism, to the patient virtue of the wife he had 
put to such cruel trials. Madame de Maintenon was agitated but 

Her cha. resolute. ‘Madame de Montespan has plunged into the deepest 

racter. devoutness,” she wrote, two months after the queen's death: “it 
is quite time she edified us; as for me, I no longer think of 
retiring.” Her strong common-sense and her far-sighted ambition, 
far more than her virtue, had secured her against rocks ahead ; 
henceforth she saw the goal, she was closc upon it, she moved 
towards it with an even step. The date has never been ascertained 
exactly of the king’s private marriage with Madame de Maintenon. 
Ii took place probably eighteen months or two years after the 
queen’s death; the king was forty-seven, Madame de Maintenon 
fifty, “She had great remains of beauty, bright and sprightly 
eyes, an incomparable grace,” says St, Simon, who detested her, 
“an air of ease and yet of restraint and respect, a great deal of 
cleverness with a speech that was sweet, correct, in good terms and 
naturally eloquent and brief.” 
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Madame de La Valliére had held sway over the young and pas- 
sionate heart of the prince, Madame de Montespan over the court, 
Madame de Maintenon alone established her empire over the man 
and the king. Alone she had any part in affairs, a smaller part 
than has frequently been made out, but important, nevertheless, 
and sometimes decisive. Ministers went occasionally to do their 
work in her presence with the king, who would turn to her when 
the questions were embarrassing, and ask, ‘‘ What does your 
Solidity think?” The opinions she gave were generally moderate 


and discreet. Whatever the apparent reserve and modesty with Her in- 


which it was cloaked, the real power of Madame de Maintenon 


fluence 
over Louis 


over the king’s mind peeped out more and more into broad daylight. xrv, 


She promoted it dexterously by her extreme anxiety to please him 
as well as by her natural and sincere attachment to the children 
whom she had brought up and who had a place near the heart of 
Louis XTV. 


The chief ornament of the Court of Versailles was the Duchess The 


of Burgundy. For the king and for Madamo de Maintenon, the 
great and inexhaustible attraction of this young lady was her gaisty 
and unconstrained ease, tempered by the most delicate respect, 
which, on coming as quite a child to France from the court of 
Savoy, she had tact enough to introduce and always maintain 
amidst the most intimate familiarity. ‘In public, demure, res- 
pectful with the king, and on terms of timid propriety with Madame 
de Maintenon, whom she never called anything but aunt, thus 
prettily blending rank and affection. In private, chattering, frisk- 
ing, fluttering around them, at one time perelied on the arm of one 
or the other's chairs, at another playfully silting on their knee, she 
would throw herself upon their necks, embrace them, kiss them, 
fondle them, pull them to pieces, chuck them under the chin, tease 
them, rummage their tables, their papers, their letters, reading 
them sometimes against their will, according as she saw that they 
were in the humour to laugh at it, and occasionally speaking 
thereon, Admitted to everything, even at the reception of couriers 
bringing the most important news, going in to the king at any hour, 
even at the time the council was sitting, useful and also fatal to 
ministers themselves, but always inclined to help, to excuse, to 
benefit, unless she were violontly set against any body. The king 
could not do without her ; when, rarely, she was absent from his 
supper in public, it was plainly shown by a cloud of more than 
usual gravity and taciturmity over the king’s whole person ; and so, 
when it happened that some ball in winter or some party in 
summer made her break into the night, she arranged matters so 
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well that she was there to kiss the king the moment he was awake 
and to amuse him with an account of the affair” [Mémoires de St, 
Simon. 

The dauphiness had died in 1690; the duchess of Burgundy 
was, therefore, almost from childhood queen of the court and before 
long the idol of the courtiers ; it was around her that pleagures 
sprang up; it was for her that the king gave the entertainments to 
which he had habituated Versailles, not that for her sake or to take 
care of her health he would ever consent to modify his habits or 
make the least change in his plans. “Thank God, it is over,” he 
exclaimed one day, after an accident to the princess; “TI shall no 
longer be thwarted in my trips, and in all I desire to do, by the 
representations of physicians, I shall come and goas I fancy ; and 
Ishall be left in peace.” Even in his court and amongst his most 
devoted servants, this monstrous egotism astounded and scandalized 
everybody. 

Flatiery, at Versailles, ran a risk of becoming hypocrisy. On 
returning to a regular life, the king was for imposing the same upon 
his whole court; the instinct of order and regularity, smothered. 
for a while in the hey-day of passion, had resumed all its sway over 
the naturally proper and steady mind of Louis XTV. His dignity 
and his authority were equally involved in the cause of propriety 
and regularity at his court; he imposed this yoke as well as all the 
others; there appeared to be entire obedience; only some princes 
or princesses escaped it sometimes, getting about them a few froe- 
thinkers or boon-companions ; good, honest folks showed ingenuous 
joy; the virtuous and far-sighted were secretly uneasy at the false- 
hood and deplored the pressure put on so many consciences and so 
many lives, The king was sincera in his repentance for the past, 
many persons in his court were as sincere as he; others, who were 
not, affected, in order to please him, the externals of austerity ; 
absolute power oppressed all spirits, extorting from them that 
hypocritical complaisance which it is liable to engender ; corrup- 
tion was already brooding beneath appearances of piety; the reign 
of Louis XV. was to see its deplorable fruits displayed with a haste 
and a scandal which are to be explained only by the oppression 
exercised in the last years of King Louis XIV. 

Madame de Maintenon was like the genius of this reaction 
towards regularity, propriety, order; all the responsibility for it 
has been thrown upon her; the good she did has disappeared 
beneath the evil she allowed or encouraged; the regard lavished 
upon her by the king has caused illusions as to the discreet care she 
was continually taking io please him. She was faithful to her 
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friends, so long as they were in favour with the king; if they had 
the misfortune to displeasa him, she, at the very least, gave up sea- 
ing them; without courage or hardihood to withstand the caprices 
and wishes of Louis XTY., she had gained and preserved her empire 
by dint of dexterity and far-sighted suppleness beneath the externals 
of dignity. 

Tt was through Madame de Maintenon and her correspondence phe prin. 
with the princess des Ursins that the private business between the cess des 
two courts of France and Spain was often carried on. At Madrid Ut#ins 
far more than at Versailles, the influence of women was all-power- 
ful. The queon ruled her husband, who was honest and courageous 
but without wit or daring; and the princess des Ursins ruled the 
queen, as intelligent and as amiable as her sister the duchess of 
Burgundy, but more ambitious and more haughty, Louis XIV. 
had several times conceived some misgiving of the camarera major’s 
influence over his grandson; she had been disgraced and then 
recalled ; she had finally established her sway by her fidelity, 
ability, dexterity and indomitable courage. She served France 
habitually, Spain and her own influence in Spain always; she had 
been charming, with an air of nobility, grace, elegance and majesty 
all together, and accustomed to the highest society and the most 
delicate intrigues, during her sojourn at Rome and Madrid ; she was 
full of foresight and calculation, but impassioned, ambitious, 
implacable, pushing to extremes her amity as well as her hatred, 
faithful to her master and mistress in their most cruel trials, and 
then hampering and retarding peace for the sake of securing for 
herself a principality in the Low Countries, : 

But the time came for Madame des Uvsins to make definitive Her power 
trial of fortune’s inconstancy. After having enjoyed unlimited ame bed 

: ‘ : : owntall, 
power and influence, with great difficully she obtained an asylum 
at Rome, where she lived seven years longer, preserving all her 
health, strength, mind and casy grace until she died, in 1722, at 
more than eighty four years of age, in obscurity and sadness, not- 
withstanding her opulence, but avenged of her Spanish foos, Car- 
dinals della Giudice and Alberoni, whom she met again at Rome, 
disgraced and fugitive like herself, “Ido not know whore I may 
die,” she wrote to Madame de Maintenon, at that time in retire- 
mont at St, Cyr. Both had survived their power ; the princess des 
Ursins had not long since wanted to secure for herself a dominion ; 
Madame de Maintenon, more far-sighted and more modest, had 
aspired to no more than repose in the convent which she had 
founded and endowed. Discreet in her retirement as well as in het 
life, she had not left to chance the selection of a place where she 
might die. 
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One has no more luck at our age,” Louis XIV. had said to his 
old friend Marshal Villars, returning from his most disastrous cam- 
paign. It was a bitter reflection upon himself which had put these 
words into the king’s mouth. After the most brilliant, the most 
continually and invariably triumphant of reigns, he began to see 
fortune slipping away from him and the grievous consequences of 
his errors successively overwhelming the State. “God is punish- 
ing me, Ihave richly deserved it,” he said to Marshal Villars, who 
was on the point of setting out for the battle of Denain. The aged 
king, dispirited and beaten, could nut set down to men his misfor- 
tunes and reverses ; the hand of God Himself was raised against his 
house ; Death was knocking double knocks all round him. ‘The 


Louis XIV, grand-dauphin had for some days past been ill of small-pox ; he 
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died in April, 1711; the duchess of Burgundy was carried off by 
an attack of malignant fever in February, 1712; her husband fol- 
lowed her within a week, and their eldest child, the duke of 
Buittany about a month afterwards. 

There was universal and sincere mourning in France and in 
Europe. The most sinister rumours circulated darkly; a base 
intrigue caused the duke of Orleans to be accused; people called 
to mind his taste for chemistry and even magic, his flagrant impiety, 
his scandalous debauchery ; beside himself with grief and anger, he 
demanded of the king to be sent to the Bastille; the king refused 
eurtly, coldly, not unmoved in his secret hoait by the perfidious in- 
sinuations which made their way even to him, but too just and too 
sensible to entertain a hatoful lie, which, nevertheless, lay heavy on 
the duke of Orleans to the end of his days. 

Darkly, but to more effect, the same rumours were renewed before 
long, The duke of Berry died at the age of twenty-seven, on the 
4th of May, 1714, of a disease which presented the same features as 
the scarlet fever (rougeole pourprée) to which his brother and sister- 
in-law had succumbed. The king was old and sad: the state of his 
kingdom preyed upon his mind; he was surrounded by influences 
hostile to his nephew, whom he himself called “a vaunter of 
crimes.” A. child who was not five years old remained sole heir to 
the throne. Madame de Maintenon, as sad as the king, “ naturally 
mistrustful, addicted to jealousies, susceptibilities, suspicions, aver- 
sions, spites, and woman’s wiles” [Lettres de Fénelon au duc de 
Chevreuse], being, moreover, sincerely attached 10 the king’s 
natural children, was constautly active on their behalf. On the 
19th of July, 1714, the king announced to the premier president 


Louis XIV. and the attorney-general of the parliament of Paris that it was his 


pleasure to grant to the duke of Maine and to the count of Ton- 
louse, for themselves and their descendants, the rank of princes of 
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the blood, in its full extent, and that he desired that the deed 
should be enregistered in the parliamont Soon after, still under 
the same influence, he made a will which was kept a profound 
secret and which he sent to be deposited in the strong-room (greffe) 
of the parliament, committing the guardianship of the future king 
to the duke of Maine, and placing him, as well as his brother, on 
the’council of regency, with close restrictions as to the duke of ts chief 
Orleans, who would be naturally called to the government of glanses, 
the kingdom during the minority. The will was darkly talked 
about: the effect of the elevation of bastards to the rank of princes 
of the blood had been terrible, “There was no longer any son of 
France: the Spanish branch had renounced ; the duke of Ovleans 
had been carefully placed in such a position as not to dare say a 
word or show the least dissatisfaction ; his only son was a child; 
neither the duke (of Berry), his brothers, nor the prince of Conti, 
were of an age or of standing, in the king’s eyes, to make the least 
trouble in the world about it. The bomb-shell dropped all at once 
when nobody could have expected it, and everybody fell on his 
stomach, as is done when a shell drops ; everybody was gloomy and 
almost wild; the king himself appoared as if exhausted by so great 
an effort of willand power.” IIe had only just signed his will, 
when he met, at Madame de Maintonon’s, the ex-queen of England. 
“T have made my will, Madame,” said he: “I have purchased 
vepose ; I know the impotence and uselessness of it ; we can do all 
we please as long as we are here; after we are gone, we can do less 
than private persons ; we have only to look at what became of my 
father’s, and immediately after his dewth too, and of those of so 
many other kings. I am quite awaro of that; but, in spite of all 
that, it was desired ; and so, Madame, you see it has been done; 
come of it what may, at any vate I shall not be worried about it 
any more.” Ii was tho old man yielding to the entreaties and 
intrigues of his domestic circle ; the judgmont of the king remained 
steady and true, without illusions and without prejudices. 

Death was coming, howover, after a reign which had been so Last days 
long, and had occupied so much room in the world, that it caused yi of the 
mistakes as to the very age of the king. He was seventy-seven, he pai 
continued to work with hig ministers; the order so long and go 
firmly established was not disturbed by illness any more than it had 
been by the reverses and sorrows of late. He said to Madame de 
Maintenon once, “ What consoles me for leaving you, is that it will 
not be long bofore we meet again.” She made no reply. “ What 
will become of you?” he added: “you have nothing.” “Do not 
think of me,” said she; “Iam nobody; think only of God.” He 
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said farewell to her: she still remained a little while in his room 
and went out when he was no longer conscious, She had given 
away here and there the few moveables that belonged to her, and 
now took the road to St, Cyr, On the steps she met Marshal Vil- 
leroy: “Good bye, marshal,” she said curtly and covered up her 
face in her coifs. He it was who sent her news of the king to ,the 
last moment, The duke of Orleans, on becoming regent, went to 
see her and took her the patent (brevet) fora pension of sixty 
thousand livres, “which her disinterestedness had made necessary 
for her,” said the preamble. It was paid her up to the last day of 
her life, History makes no further mention of her name ; she 
never left St. Cyr. Thither the czar Peter the Great, when he 
visited Paris and France, went to see her ; she was confined to her 
bed ; he sat a little while beside her. ‘“ What is your malady?” 
he asked her through his interpreter. “A great age,” answered 
Madame de Maintenon, smiling. He looked at her a moment in 
silence; then, closing the curtains, he went out abruptly. The 
memory he would have called up had vanished, The woman on 
whom the great king had, for thirty years, heaped confidence and 
affection was old, forgotten, dying ; she expired at St. Cyr on tho 
15th of April, 1719, at the age of eighty-three. 

She had left the king to die alone, He was in the agonies; the 
prayers in extremity were heing repeated around him; the cere- 
monial recalled him to consciousness, He joined his voice with the 
voices of those present, repeating the prayers with them. Already 
the court was hurrying to the duke of Orleans; some of the more 
confident had repaired to the duke of Maine’s ; the king’s servants 
were left almost alone around his bed; the tones of the dying man 
were distinctly heard above the great number of priests. He 
several times repeated: Nunc et in hora mortis, Then he said 
quite loud: “O my God, come Thou to help mo, haste Thee to 
succour me,” Those were his last words. He expired on Sunday, 
the Ist of September, 1715, at eight am, Next day he would 
have been seventy-seven years of age and he had reigned seventy- 
two of them. 

In spite of his faults and his numerous and culpable errors, 
Louis XIV. had lived and died likeaking. The slow and grievous 
agony of olden France was about to begin, 
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AL HOUGEHAIA....sesrersrerereeee 7,000, 
eo army (at the rate of 600,000 

livres per month) .........0 6 7,200,000 
RegimentoftheFrenchGuards 969,241 
Regiment of the Swiss Guards 1,224,810 6 8 
Light Dragoons(chovan-légors) 

of the Guard . ee teacee 228,205 
The two companies of Muske- 

OOVB..s0 esse detecreenversesesscases » 814,062 
Public Brildings vicssesseeeee 1,600,000 
Garrison expenses (as per os- 

timate) ......00 Atseeneoeseee sees 2,000,000 
Navy estimates... +. 2,000,000 
The hulke (galéres).. + 400,000 
Portifeations .......0 tereseer — 800,000 
Dxtraordinary expenses of the 

Royal Pamily..cnesercosaree 800,000 
Ambassadors... » 250,000 
Salary of governm . 1,200,000 
Forsign pensions ........ 300,000 
DPxstraordinary pensions, 

the officers of the 

housoho setvennse 200,000 
Payment to the Aro 

Inapriick,,....... « 1,000,000 
Artillery and purch: 

TAUMHOD erence 800,000 
Raley. of the Marshals of 

TANGO riecrrsasersrrrerrreresee 200,000 
Qvatuities to mombors of the 

COUNCII, CLG. srserrerseere tease 800,000 
Hxtraordinary and wnfoxescon 

OXPCVGOL ssssrerseorerereereee 1,917,101 18 4 


Total.,.80,000,000 livros 




























Crevitor’s Account, 
livres 
Gabelles (salt tax) ..., 18,600,000 
Les cing grosses Farmes 8,660,000 
Aides (wine and spirit 5,211,000 
DOUG Veacocessese-sresiia 4,720,900 
Conuot de Bordeaunt we 8,800,000 
Salt-tax for Langnuedoo, Lyon- 
nails, Provenes, Dau- 
hing, and customs of 
DIONE... .esesseeees 6,570,000 
Overtax for Lyons, 60,000 
Ditto (quarantidme,).. seus: 120,000 
Subvention of Rouen... « 120,000 
Patents of Languedoc, Arzac 
ONG Boule v....csessecoreees » 666,000 
Tax of thirty-five sous raised 
$85,000 
800,000 
Farming of one-third of thi 
domains and alienated 
Tights....066 teeatiseees veenabe we 1,000,000 
Salt-tax in Roussillon., 10,000 
Domaing in ditto... + 100,000 
Salt-tax and domains of 
Toul and Verdun... «277,000 
Yarming of the King’ 
mains in Alsace. 80,000 
Post Off66...:ss0ceee 100,000 


co. 
Tailles (poll-tax and pro: 


eed eneen: 


= 45,768,807 


sreaeateeeton 
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Total,..87,587,807 livres. 


* This name was given to the custom-house 
dues levied collectively on the provinces of Te 


de France, Normandy, Picardy, Ohamp: 
Bugey, Bourbonnais 


Bourgogne, Bresso an 


AgNe, 


Poitou, Anjou, Maine and Touraine, which ha 


formed togothor ® Kind of Zollverein. 
+ Atax 


‘vied on considoration of the protao- 


tion givon by the King’s navy 10 tho merchant 
ships trading botween Bordeaux and forcign 


parts, 


N.B, This tablo is takon from Mr, Ohdruol’s excollont Dictionnaire historique des institutions, 
mostrs ef contumes de la France, published by Mosara, Hachoite, 





TABLH Il.—A CHRONOLOGIOAL HISTORY OF THY FRENCH ARMY, 
DOWN TO THE BEGINNING OF THH REVOLUTION. 


1124, First instance of a permanent military force established. 
1191. The i command of the army given to the constablo of Tranca, 


who 
of the cross-bowmen, 


a8 vnder his ordors two marshals, besides the grand-mastor 


1489, The onvalry of the gens darmes (compagnies d’ ordonnance) instituted ; 
these companies, fifteen in number, are of 100 lances (600 men) 


each. 

1445. The Francs-orchers or Francs-tawpins (infantry) inatituted. The 
name taupins is derived from the Low Latin talparius, meaning a 
man who works underground, like a mole. Sootch archers appointed 
as part of the king’s body-guard. 
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1478, The eae aed of the gentilshommes-d-bec-de-corbin (infantry) or- 

anized. 

1496. A body of Swiss soldiers, 127 in number, added to the king’s house- 

hold troops (Les cant hommes de guerre Suisses de la garde dw Rot). 

1582. Provincial legions instituted by Francis I. These corps, seven in all, 
are of GO00 men each. 

1644, A colonel-general of the infantry appointed. 

1558, Creation of a corps of carabins (light cavalry).—Marshal de Gossé- 
Brissac forms a regiment of dragoons destined to fight both on 
horseback and on foot. 

1563. The provincial legions formed into regiments. The most ancient of 
these corps are the regiments of Picardy, Champagne, Navarre, 
Piedmont. Institution of the Fronch guards. 

1571. Appointment of a colonel-general of the Swiss and Grison troops in 
the French service, 

1609. Gens d’armes of tho king’sa body-guard instituted (cavalry). 

1619. First nomination of a minister of war. 

1612 The company of grey musketeers instituted. (Thus called from the 
colour of their horses. 

1627. The office of constable of France suppressed. 

1630. Formation of a body of chevau-léger's (household troops, light cavalry). 

1635. The musketeers and carbineers formed into regiments, 

1660. A company of black musketeers instituted. 

1665 Generals of brigade appointed for the cavalry. 

1666 Louvois, minister of war. 

1668. Generals of brigade appointed for the infantry. 

1670. Hstablishment of the yardes marines at Brest, Rochefort and Tonlon. 

1671, Foundation of the Hétel des Invalides, Introduction of the bayonet. 
Regiments of fusiliers formed. 

1672. Companies of grenadiers introduced into each regiment, 

1686. Gane on foot and on horseback raised as part of the household 

oops, 

1679-1707. Vauban reorganizes military engineering. 

1682. Military schools established (écoles de cadets). 

1691. First company of hussards raised, 

1693, The order of Sarnt-Lonis created as a decoration for military services, 

1784, Marshal de Saxe forms a body of 100 Uhlans (lancors), 

1748. Mnginoering schools eytablished at Mézitres 

1751, A. military school established at Paris, 

1764. The Gardes Francaises arranged into six battalions, each containing 
half a company of grenadiers (50 men), and five companies of 
fusiliers (120 men ench), 

1776. The cent-Suisses disbanded. Count de Saint Germuin, minister of war, 
introduces many reforms, 

1789, Reform of the army.—Creation of the national guard. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


LOUIS XV., THN REGENCY, OARDINAL DUBOIS AND OARDINAL DE FLEURY. 
(1715—1748). 


Unvrrn Henry IV., under Richelieu, under Louis XIV., events 

found quite naturally their guiding hand and their centre; men as 

well as circumstances formed a group around the head of the nation, 
whether king or minister, to thence unfold themselves quite clearly Decay of 
before the eyes of posterity. Starting from the reign of Louis XV. the French 
the nation has no longer a head, history no longer a centre; at the monarchy. 
same time with a master of the higher ordor, great servants also fail 

the French monarchy ; it all at once collapses, betraying thus the 
exhaustion of Louis XIV.’s latter years; decadence is no longer 

veiled by the remnants of the splendour which was still reflected 

from the great king and his great reign; the glory of olden France 
descends slowly to iis grave. .At the same time, and in a future 

as yeb obscured, intellectual progress begins to dawn; new ideas of 
justice, of humanity, of generous equity towards the masses germi- 

nate sparsely in cortain minds; it is no longer Christianity alone 

that ingpixes them, though the honour is reflected upon it in a 
general way and as regards the principles with which it has silently 
permeated modern society, but they who contribute to spread them 

refuse with indignation to acknowledge the source whence they 

have drawn them. Intellectual movement no longer appertains 
exclusively to the higher classes, 10 the ccclosiastics, or to the mem- 

bers of the parliaments ; vaguely as yet, and retarded by apathy in 

the government as well as by disorder in affairs, it propagates and 
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extends itself imperceptibly pending that signal and terrible 
explosion of good and evil which is to characterize the close of the 
eighteenth century. Decadence and progress are going on confusedly 
in the minds as well as in the material condition of the nation. 
They must be distinguished and traced without any pretence of 
separating them, 

There we have the reign of Louis XV. in ity entirety. 

The regency of the duke of Orleans and the ministry of Cardinal 
Dubois showed certain traits of the general tendencies and to a 
certain extent felt their influence ; they formed, however, a distinct 
epoch, abounding in original efforts and bold attempts, which 
remained without result but which testified to the lively reaction 
in men’s minds against the courses and fundamental principles of 
the reign which had just ended. 

Louis XIV. had made no mistake about the respect which his 
last wishes were destined to meet with after his death. His will 
was as good as annulled ; it was opened, it was read, and so were 
the two codicils, All the authority was entrusted to a council of 
regency of which the duke of Orleans was to be the head, but with- 
out preponderating voice and without power to supersede any of 
the members, all designated in advance by Louis XIV. The 
person and the education of the young king, as well as the command 
of the household troops, were entrusted to the duke of Maine. 


The willof The Parliament applauded the formation of the six councils of 


Louis XIV, 
annulled, 


foreign affuirs, of finance, of war, of the marine, of home or the 
interior, of conscience or ecclesiastical affairs; the Regent was 
entriisted with the free disposal of graces: “I want to be free for 
good,” said he, adroitly repeating a phrase from Télémague, “I 
consent to have my hands tied for evil.” 

The victory was complete. Not a shred remained of Louis 
XIV.’s will. The duke of Maine, confounded and humiliated, 
retired to his castle of Scéaux, there to endure the reproaches of 
his wife. The king’s affection and Madame de Maintenon’s clever 
tactics had not sufficed to found his power; the remaining vestiges 
of his greatness were themselves about to vanish before long in 
their turn. 

On the 12th of September, the little king held a bed of justice ; 
his governess, Madame de Ventadour, sat alone at the feet of the 
poor orphan, abandoned on the pinnacle of power. All the decisions 
of September 2 were ratified in the child’s name. Louis XIV. 
had just descended to the tomb without pomp and without regret, 
The joy of the people broke out indecently as the funeral train 
passed by ; the nation had forgotten the glory of the great king, it 
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remembered only the evils which had for so long oppressod it 
during his reign. 

The new councils had already been constituted, when it was 

discovered that commerce had been forgotten; and to it was 
assigned a seventh body. How singular are tho monstrosities of 
inexperience! At the head of the council of finance a place was The duke 
found for the duke of Noailles, active in mind and restless in cha- eects 
racter, without any fixed principles, an adroit and a shameless 
courtier, strict in all religious observances under Louis XIV. and a 
notorious debauchee under the Regenoy, but intelligent, insolent, 
ambitious, hungering and thirsting to do good if he could, but evil 
if need were and in order to arrive at his ends. His uncle, Cardinal 
Noailles, who had been but lately threatened by the court of Rome 
with the loss of his hat, and who had seen himself forbidden to 
approach the dying king, was now president of the council of con- 
scieuce. Marshal d’lfuxelles, one of the negotiators who had 
managed the treaty of Utrecht, was at the head of foreign affairs, 
The Regent had reserved to himself one simple department, the 
Academy of Sciences. ‘I quite intend,” said he gaily, “to ask the 
king, on his majority, to let me still be secretary of State of the 
Academy.” 

The Regent’s predilection, consolidating the work of Colbert, 
contributed to the development of scientific researches, for which 
the neatness and clearness of French thought rendered it thence- 
forth so singularly well adapted. 

The gates of the prison were meanwhile being thrown open to The Bas- 
mnany a poor creature; the Jansenists left the Bastille; others, who eae 
had been for a long time past in confinemont, were still ignorant open. 
of the grounds for their captivity, which was by this time forgotten 
by everybody. Fora while the Protestants thought they saw their 
advantage in the clemency with which the new reign appeared to 
be inaugurated, and began to meet again in their assemblies; the 
Regent had some idea of doing them justice, ro-establishing the 
edict of Nantes and reopening to the exiles the doors of their 
country, but his councillors dissuaded him, the more virtuous, like 
St. Simon, from catholic piety, the more depraved from policy and 
indifference. However, the lot of the Protestants remained under 
the Regency less hard than it had been under Louis XIV. and 
than it became under the duke of Bourbon. The chancellor, Voysin, p,, 

: : : gues- 
had just died. To this post the Regent summoned the attorney- seau chan. 
general, D’Aguesseau, beloved and ostecmed of all, learned, eloquent, °*llor. 
virtuous, but too exclusively a man of parliament for the functions 
which had been confided to him, 
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The new system of government, as yet untried and confided to 
men for the most part little accustomed to affairs, had to put up 
with the most formidable difficulties and to struggle against the 
most painful position. The treasury was empty and the country 
exhausted ; the army was not paid and the most honourable men, 
such as the duke of St. Simon, saw no other remedy for the, evils 
of the State but a total bankruptcy and the convocation of the 
States-general. Both expedients were equally repugnant to the 
duke of Orleans, The duke of Noailles had entered upon a 
course of severe economy; the king’s household was diminished, 
twenty-five thousand men were struck off the strength of the 
army, exemption from talliage for six years was promised to all 
such discharged soldiers as should restore a deserted house and 
should put into cultivation the fields lying waste. At the same 
time something was being taken off the crushing weight of the 
taxes and the State was assnming the charge of recovering them 
directly, without any regard for the real or supposed advancos of the 
Receivers-general ; their accounts were submitted to the revision of 
the brothers Pris, sons of an innkeeper in the Dauphinese Alps, 
who had made fortunes by military contracts and were all four 
reputed to be very able in matters of finance. They were likewise 
commissioned to revise the bills circulating in the name of the 
State, in other words, to suppress a great number without re-im- 
bursement to the holder, a sort of bankruptcy in disguise, which 
did not help to raise the public credit. At the same time also a 
chamber of justice, instituted for that purpose, was prosecuting 
the tax-farmers (zrattants), as Louis XIV. had done at the com- 
mencement of his reign, during the suit against Fouquet. The 
resources derived from this measure, as well as from the revision 
of the State’s debis, remaining very much below expectation, the 
deficit went on continually increasing. In order to re-establish 
the finances, the duke of Noailles demanded fifteen years’ imprac- 
ticable economy, as chimerical as the increment of the revenues on 
which he calculated; and the duke of Orleans finally suffered 
himself to be led away by the brilliant prospect which was flashed 
before his eyes by the Scotsman Law, who had now for more than 
two years been settled in France. 

Law, born at Edinburgh in 1671, son of a goldsmith, had fora 
long time been scouring Europe, seeking in a clever and systematic 
course of gambling a source of fortune for himself and the first 
foundation of the great enterprises he was revolving in his singu- 
larly inventive and daring mind. Passionately devoted to the 
financial theories he had conceived, Law had expounded them to 
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all the princes of Europe in succession. “Hoe says that of all the 
persons to whom he has spoken about his system he has found but 
two who apprehended it, to wit, the king of Sicily and my son,” 
wrote Madame, the Regent’s mother. Victor Amadeo, however, 
had rejecled Law’s proposals. “I am not powerful enough to 
yuin*myself,” he had said. Law had nob been more successful 
with Louis XIV. The Regent had not the same repugnance for 
novelties of foreign origi; so soon as he was im power, he 
authorised the Scot to found a circulating and discount bank 
(Langue de cireulution et d’'escompte), which at once had very great 
success and did 1eal service. Encouraged by this first step, Law His bank- 
reiterated to the Regent that the credit of bankers and merchants **8*¥stem. 
decupled their capital, if the State became the universal banker 
and centralized all the values in circulation, the pubhe fortune 
would naturally be decupled. A radically false system, fated to 
plunge the State and consequently the whole nation into the usks 
of speculation and trading without the guarantee of that activity, 
zeal and prompt resolution which able men of business can import 
into their private enterprises. The system was not as yet applied; 
the discreet routine of the French financiers was scared at such 
tisky chances, the pide of the great lords sitting in the council 
was shocked at the idea of seeing the State turning banker, perhaps 
even tiader. St. Simon maintained that what was well enough for 
a free State could not take place under an absolute government. 
Law went on, however; to his bank he had just added a great 
company. The king ceded to him Louisiana, which was said to be 
rich in gold and silver mines superior to those of Mexico and Peru, 
People vaunted the fertility of the soil, the facility offered for trade 
by the extensive and rapid stream of the Mississippi ; it was by the 
name of thatriver that the new company was called at first, though 
it soon took the title of Compaguie d’ Oceident, when it had obtained 
the privilege of trading in Senogal and in Guinea; it became the 
Compagnie des Indes, on forming a fusion with the old enterprises 
which worked the trade of the East. Yor the generality, and in 
the current phraseology, it remained the Mississippi ; and that is «The Mis. 
the name it has left m history. New Orleans was beginmng to Sssipri” 
arise at the mouth of that river. Law had bought Belle-Isle-en- ers 
Mer, and was constructing the port of Lorient. 

The Regent's councillors were scared and disquicted; the 
chancellor proclaimed himself loudly against the deception or 
illusion which made of Louisiana a land of protaise: he called to 
mind that Crozat had been ruined in searching for mines of the 
precious metals there. This opposition, resulting from the purest 
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motives, caused his temporary disgrace; he was ordered by the 
Regent to give up the seals, which were entrusted to d’Argenson. 
The die had been cast and the duke of Orleans outstripped Law 
himself in the application of his theories, A company, formed 
secretly and protected by the new keeper of the seals, had bought 
up the general farmings (fermes générales), that is to say, all the 
indirect taxes, for the sum of forty-eight million fifty-two thousand 
livres ; the Compagnie des Indes ve-purchased them for fifty-two 
millions ; the general receipts were likewise conceded to it, and 
Law’s bank was proclaimed a Royal Bank; the Company’s shares 
already amounted to the supposed value of all the coin circulating 
in the kingdom, estimated at seven or eight hundred millions. 
Law thought he might risk everything in the intoxication which 
had seized all France, capital and province. Ho created some 
fifteen hundred millions of new shares, promising his shareholders 
a dividend of 12 per cent. From all parts silver and guld flowed 
into his hands; everywhere the paper of the bank was substituted 
for coin. The delirium had mastered all minds, The street called 
Quincampoiz, for a long time past devoted to the operations of 
bankers, had become the usual meeting-place of the greatest lords 
as well as of discreet burgesses, It had been found necessary to 
close the two ends of the street with gates, open from six a.m. to 
nine p.m.; every house harboured business agents by the hundred ; 
the smallest room was let for its weight in gold. The workmen 
who made the paper for the bank-notes could not keep up with the 
consumption. The most modest fortunes suddenly became colossal, 
lacqueys of yesterday were millionaives to-morrow; extravagance 
followul the progress of this outburst of riches, and the price of 
provisions followed the progress of extravagance. 

This extraordinary financial delusion did not, could not last. Law 
had brought with him to France a considerable fortune; he had 
scarcely enough to live upon when he retired to Venice, where he 
died some years later (1729), convinced to the last of the utility of 
his system, at the same time that he acknowledged the errors he 
had committed in its application. 

Throughout the successive periods of intoxication and despair 
caused by the necessary and logical development of Law’s scheme, 
the duke of Orleans had dealt other blows and directed other 
affairs of importance. Easy-going, indolent, often absorbed by his 
pleasures, the Regent found no great difficulty in putting up with 
the exaltation of the legitimatized princes; it had been for him 
sufficient to wrest authority from the duke of Maine, he let him 
enjoy the privileges of a prince of the blood, “TI kept silencg 
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during the king’s lifetime,” he would say ; “I will not be mean 

enough to break it now he is dead.” But the duke of Bourbon, 

heir of the House of Condé, fierce in temper, violent in his hate, 

areedy of honours as wellas of money, had just arrived at man’s The duke 
estate, and was wroth at sight of the bastards’ greatness. He ‘a ones 
drevy after him the count of Charolais his brother, and the prince g¢ ra 

of Conti his cousin: on the 22nd of April, 1716, all three presented greatness 
to the king a request for the revocation of Louis XIV.’s edict poker as 
declaring his legitimatized sons princes of the blood and capable of 
succeeding to the throne. 

The Regent saw the necessity of firmness. “It is 2 maxim,” 
he declared, “that the king is always a major as regards justice ; 
that which was done without the states-general has no need of 
their intervention to be undone. The decree of the council of 
regency, based on the same principles, suppressed. the right of suc- 
cession to the crown, and cut short all pretensions on the part of 
the legitimatized princes’ issue to the rank of princes of the blood ; 
the rights thereto were maintained in the case of the duke of Maine 
and the count of Toulouse, for their lives, by the bounty of the 
Regent. 

In the excess of her indignation and wrath the duchess of Maine Conspiracy 
determined not to confine herself to reproaches. She had passed of Cella- 
her life in elegant entertainments, in sprightly and frivolous intel- ™** 
lectual amusements ; ever bent on diverting herself, she made up her 
mind to taste the pleasure of vengeance, and set on foot a con- 
apiracy, as frivolous as her diversions. The object, however, was 
nothing less than to overthrow the duke of Orleans, and to confer 
the regency on the king of Spain, Philip V., with a council and a 
lieutenant, who was to be the duke of Maine. 

Some scatter-brains of great houses were mixed up in the affair: 

MM. de Richelieu, de Laval, and de Pompadour ; there was secret 
coming and going between the castle of Sceaux and the house of the 
Spanish ambassador, the prince of Cellamare ; M. de Mulézieux, the 
secretary and friend of the duchess, drew up a form of appeal from 
the French nobility to Philip V., but nobody had signed it or 
thought of doing so. They got pamphlets written by Abbé Brigault, 
whom the duchess had sent to Spain; the mystery was profound 
and. all the conspirators were convinced of the importance of thoir 
manceuvres ; every day, however, the Regent was informed of them 
by his most influential negotiator with foreign countries, Abbé 
Dubois, his late tutor and the most depraved of all those who were 
about him. Able and vigilant as he was, he was not ignorant of 
any single detail of the plot, and was only giving the conspirators 
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time to compromise themselves. At last, just as a young abbé, 
Porto Carrero, was starting for Spain, carrying important papers, 
he was arrested at Poitiers and his papers were seized, Next day, 
Dec. 7, 1718, the prince of Cellamare’s house was visited and the 
sireets were lined with troops. 

At sixam. the king’s men entered the duke of Maine’s house, 
The Regent had for a long time delayed to act, as if he wanted to 
leave everybody time to get away; but the conspirators were too 

The duke Ccaveless to take the trouble. The duchess was removed to Dijon, 

and within the government and into the very house of the duke of 

et *f Bourbon her nephew, which was a very bitter pill for her, The 

arrested. duke of Maine, who protested his innocence and his ignorance, was 
detained in the castle of Dourlans in Picardy. Cellamare received 
his passports and quitted France. The less illustrious conspirators 
were all put in the Bastille; the majority did not remain there 
long and purchased their liberty by confessions, which the duchess 
of Maine ended -by confirming. 

The only serious result of Cellamare’s conspiracy was to render 
imminent a rupture with Spain. From the first days of the regency 
tlie old enmity of Philip V. towards the duke of Orleans and the 
secret pretensions of both of them 1o the crown of France, in case 
of little Louis XV.’s death, rendered the relations between the two 
courts thorny and strained at bottom, though still perfectly smooth 
in appearance. It was from England that Abbé Dubois urged the 

Character Regent to seek support. Dubois, born in the very lowest position, 
oo eet and endowed with a soul worthy of his origin, was “a little, lean 
* “man, wire-drawn, with a light-coloured wig, the look of a weasel, a 
clever expression,” says St. Simon, who detested him: ‘all vices 
struggled within him for the mastery ; they kept up a constant hub- 

bub and strife together. Avarice, debauchery, ambition were his 

gods ; perfidy, flattery, slavishness his insirumenis; and complete 

unbelief his comfort. He excelled in low intrigues; the boldest lie 

was second nature to him, with an air of simplicity, straightforward- 

ness, sincerity, and often bashfulness.” In spite of all these vices, 

and the depraving influence he had exercised over the duke of 

Orleans from his earliest youth, Dubois was able, often far-sighted, 

and sometimes bold ; he had a correct and tolerably practical mind. 

Madame, who was afraid of him, had said io her son on the day of 

his elevation to power: “TI desire only the welfare of the State and 

your own glory ; I have but one request io make for your honour’s 

sake, and I demand your word for it, that is, never to employ that 
scoundrel of an Abbé Dubois, the greatest rascal in the world, and 

one who would sacrifice the State and you to the slightest interest.” 
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The Regent promised ; yet a few months later and Dubois was 
Church-councillor of State, and his growing influence with the 
prince placed him, at first secretly and before long openly, at the 
head of foreign affairs. 

Inspired by Dubois, weary of the weakness and dastardly inca- 
pacity of the Pretender, the Regent consented to make overtures 
to the king of England. The Spanish nation was favourable to 
France, but the king was hostile to the Regent; the English loved 
neither France nor the Regent, but their king had an interest in 
severing France from the Pretender for ever. Dubois availed 
himself ably of his former relations with Lord Stanhope, heretofore 
commander of the English troops in Spain, for commencing a secret 
negotiation which soon extended to Holland, still closely knit to 
England. The order of succession 10 the crowns of France and 
England, conformably to the peace of Utrecht, was guaranteed in 
the scheme of treaty; that was the only important advantage to 
the Regent, who considered himself to be thus nailing the renun- 
ciation of Philip V.; in other respects all the concessions came from 
the side of France; her territory was forbidden ground to the 
Jacobites, and the Pretender, who had taken refuge at Avignon on 
papal soil, was to be called upon to cross the Alps, The English 
required the abandonment of the works upon the canal of Mardyck, 
intended to replace the harbour of Dunkerque; the Hollanders 
claimed commercial advantages, Dubois yielded on all the points, 
defending to the last with fruitless tenacity the title of king of 
France, which the English still disputed. The negotiations came 
to an end at length on the 6th of January, 1717, and Dubois wrote 
in triumph to the Regent: “I signed at midnight; so there are you 
quit of servitude (your own master), and here am I quit of fear.” 

At the moment when the signature was being put to the treaty The ozar 
of the triple alliance, the sovereign of most distinction in Europe a on 
owing to the eccentric renown belonging to his personal movit, visits 
the czar Peter the Great, had just made flattering advances to France. 
France. He had some time before wished to take a trip to Paris, 
but Louis XIV. was old, melancholy and vanquished, and had 
declined the czar’s visit. The Regent could not do the same thing, 
when, being at the Hague in 1717, Peter I. repeated the expression 
of his desire. Marshal Cossé was sent to mect him, and the 
honours due to the king himself were everywhere paid to him on 
the road. A singular mixture of military and barbaric roughness 
with the natural grandeur of & conqueror and creator of an empire, 
the czar mightily excited the curiosity of the Parisians, He testified 
towards the Regent a familiar good grace mingled with a certain 
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superiority ; at the play, to which they went together, the czar 
asked for beer; the Regent rose, took the goblet which was brought 
and handed it to Peter, who drank and, without moving, put the 
glass back on the tray which the Regent held all the while, with a 
slight inclination of the head which, however, surprised the public, 
At his first interview with the little king, he took up the child in 
his arms and kissed him over and over again, “with an air of 
tenderness and politeness which was full of nature and nevertheless 
intermixed with a something of grandeur, equality of rank and, 
slightly, superiority of age; for all that was distinctly perceptible.” 
One of his first visits was to the church of the Sorbonne; when ho 
caught sight of Richelieu’s monument, he ran up to it, embraced 
the statue, and, “ Ah! great man,” said he, ‘if thou wert still alive, 
I would give thee one half of my kingdom to teach me to govern 
the other.” 

Amidst aJl his chatting, studying, and information-hunting, 
Peter the Great did not forget the political object of his trip. He 
wanted to detach France from Sweden, her heretofore faithful ally, 
still receiving a subsidy which the czar would fain have appropriated 
to himeelf. Together with his own alliance he promised that of 
Poland and of Prussia, “France has nothing to fear from the 
emperor,” he said: as for King George, whom he detested, “if any 
rupture should take place between him and the Regent, Russia 
would suffice to fill towards France the place of England as well as 
of Sweden.” 

Thanks to the ability of Dubois, the Regent felt himself infeofled 
to England ; he gave a cool reception to the overtures of the czar, 
who proposed a treaty of alliance and commerce. Prussia had 
already concluded secretly with France; Poland was distracted by 
intestine struggles; matterg were confined to the establishment of 
amicable relations; France thenceforth maintained an ambassador 
in Russia, and the czar accepted the Regent's mediation between 
Sweden and himself. 

Dubois was struggling everywhere throughout Europe against 
the influence of a broader, bolder, more powerful mind than his 
own, less adroit perhaps in intrigue, but equally destitute of scruples 
as to the employment of means. Alberoni had restored the finances 
and reformed the administration of Spain; he was preparing an 
army and a fleet, meditating, he said, to bring peace to the world, 
and beginning that great enterprise by manoeuvres which tended to 
nothing less than setting fire to the four corners of Europe, in the 
name of an enfeebled and heavy-going king, and of a queen 
ambitious, adroit, and unpopular, He dreamed of reviving the 
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ascendancy of Spain in Italy, of overthrowing the protestant king 
of England, whilst restoring the Stuarts to the throne, and of 
raising himself to the lnghest dignities in Church and State. He 
had already obtained from Pope Clement XI. the cardinal’s hat, 
disguising under pretext of war against the Turks the preparations 
he was making against Italy ; he had formed an alliance between 
Charles XIL. and the czar, intending to sustain by their united 
forces the attempts of the Jacobites in England, His first enterprise, 
atsea, made him master of Sardinia within a few days; the Spanish 
troops landed in Sicily. The emperor and Victor Amadeo were in 
commotion; the pope, overwhelmed with reproaches by those 
princes, wept, after his fashion, saying that he had damned himself 


by raising Alberoni to the Roman purple; Dubois profited by the pynois 
disquietude excited in Europe by the bellicose attitude of the brings 


Spanish minister to finally draw the emperor into the alliance 
between France and England. He was to renounce his pretensions 
to Spain and the Indies, and give up Sardinia to Savoy, which was 
to surrender Sicily to him. The succession to the duchies of Parma 
and Tuscany was to be secured to the children of the queen of 
Spain. France and England left Tolland and Savoy free to accede 
to the treaty; but, if Spain refused to do so voluntarily within a 
specified time, the allies engaged to force her thereto by arms. 

The ITollanders hesitated: the Spanish ambassador at the Hague 
had a medal struck representing the quadruple alliance as a coach 
on the point of falling, because it rested on only three wheels, 
Certain advantages secured to their commerce at last decided the 
states-general, Victor Amadeo regretfully acceded to the treaty 
which robbed him of Sicily: he was promised one of the Regents 
daughters for his son. 

Alberoni refused persistently to accede to the great coalition 
brought about by Dubois. The hope of a sudden surprise in 
England, on behalf of the Jacobites, had been destroyed by the 
death of the king of Sweden, Charles XII, killed on the 12th of 
December, 1718, at Freiderishalt, in Norway; the flotilla equipped 
by Alberoni for Chevalier St. George had been dispersed and beaten 
by the elements; the Pretender henceforth was considered to cost 
Spain too dear; he had just been sent away from her territory at 
the moment when the conspiracy of Cellamare failed in France ; 
in spite of the feverish activity of his mind and the frequently 
chimorical extent of his machinations, Alberoni remained isolated 
in Europe, without ally and without support. 

The treaty of tho quadruple alliance had at last come to be 
dcfinitively signed. Some days later appeared, almost at the same 
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time—the 17th of December, 1718, and the 9th of January, 1719 
—the manifestoes of England and France, proclaiming the resolution 
of making war upon Spain, whilst Philip V., by a declaration of 
December 25th, 1718, pronounced all renunciations illusory, and 
proclaimed his right to the throne of France in case of the death of 
Louis XV. At the same time he made an appeal to an assembly 
of the states-general against the tyranny of the Regent, “ who’was 
making alliances,” he said, “with the enemies of the two crowns,” 

Preparations for war were actively carried on in France; the 
prince of Conti was nominally at the head of the army, Marshal 
Berwick was entrusted with the command, He accepted it, in spite 
of his old connexions with Spain, the benefits which Philip V. had 
heaped upon him, and the presence of his eldest son, the duke of 
Livia, in the Spanish ranks. Fontarabia, St. Sebastian and the 
castle of Urgel fell before long into the power of the French ; 
another division burnt, at the port of Los Pasages, six vessels which 
chanced to be on the stocks ; an English squadron destroyed those, 
at Centera and in the port of Vigo. Everywhere the depdis were 
committed to the flames: this cruel and destructive war against an 
enemy whoso best troops were fighting far away and who was unable 
to offer more than a feeble resistance, gratified the passions and the 
interests of England rather than of France. 

Alberoni attempted in vain to create a diversion by hurling into 
the midst of France the brand of civil war. Philip V. was beaten 
at home as well as in Sicily. The Regent. succeeded in introducing 
to the presence of the king of Spain an unknown agent, who 
managed to persuade the monarch that the cardinal was shirking 
his responsibility before Europe, asserting that the king and queen 
had desired the war and that he had confined himself to gratifying 
their passions. The duke of Orleans said, at the same time, quite 
openly, that he made war not against Philip V. or against Spain 
put against Alberoni only. Lord Stanhope declared, in the name 
of England, that no peace was possible, unless its Peay, were 
the diamizsal of the pernicious minister. 

The cardinal’s fall was almost as speedy as that which he had 
but lately contrived for his enemy the princess des Ursins, On 
the 4th of December, 1719, he received orders to quit Madrid 
within eight days and Spain under three weeks. So great success 
in negotiation, however servile had been his bearing, had little by 
little increased the influence of Dubois over his master. The Regent 
knew and despised him, but he submitted to his sway and yielded 
to hig desires, sometimes to his fancies. Dubois had for a long 
while comprehended that the higher dignities of the Church could 
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alone bring him to the grandeur of which he was ambitious; he 
obtained the see of Cambrai, strange to say, through the influence 
of a Protestant king, George I, Tho Regent, as well as the whole 
court, was present at the ceremony, to the great scandal of the 
people attached to religion. Dubois received all the orders on the 
the same day; and, when he was joked about it, he brazonfacedly 
calletl to mind the precedent of St, Ambrose. Dubois henceforth 
cast his eyes upon the cardinal’s hat, and his negotiations at Rome 
wore as brisk as those of Alberoni had but lately been with the 
game purpose. 

Amidst so much defiance of decency and public morality, in the 

presence of such profound abuse of sacred things, God did not, 
nevertheless, remain without testimony, and his omnipotent justice 
had spoken. On the 21st of July, 1719, the duchess of Berry, a.p, 1719, 
eldest daughter of the Regent, had died at the Palais-Royal, at oieeaiiee 
barely twenty-four years of age; her health, her beauty, and her of gerry 
wit were not proof against the irregular life she had led. ive long (July 21), 
a more terrible cry arose from one of the chief cities of the kingdom : 
“The plague,” they said, “is at Marseilles, brought, none knows 
how, on board a ship from the Hast,” The bishop of Marseilles, 
Monseigner de Belzunce, the sheriffs Esteile and Moustier, and a 
simple officer of health, Chevalier Roze, sufficed in the depopulated 
town for all duties and all acts of devotion. The example of the 
prelate animated with courageous emulation—not the clergy of lazy 
and emasculated dignitaries, for they fled at the first approach of 
danger, but—the parish-priests, the vicars, and the religious orders ; 
not one deserted his colours, not one put any bound to his fatigues 
save with his life. 

Marseilles had lost a third of its inhabitants ; Aix, Toulon, Arles, ThePlague 
the Cévennes, the Gévaudan were attacked by the contagion ; of, Mar- 
fearful was the want in the decimated towns, long deprived of every sia 
_ resource, Scarcely, however, had they escaped from the dreadful 

scourge which had laid them waste, when they plunged into excesses 
of pleasure and debauchery, as if to fly from the memories that 
haunted them. Searcely was a thought given to those martyrs to 
devotion who had fallen during the epidemic; those who survived. 
received no recompense ; the Regent, alone, offered Monseigneur de 
Belgunce the bishopric of Laon, the premier ecclesiastical peerage 
in the kingdom; the saintly bishop preferred to remain in the 
midst of the flock for which he had battled against despair ond 
death. It was only in 1802 that the city of Marseilles at last 
raised a monument to its bishop and its heroic magistrates. 

Dubois, meanwhile, was neazing the goal of all his efforts, In 
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Dubois Order to obtain the cardinal’s hat, he had embraced the cause of 
curries the Court of Rome, and was pushing forward the registration by 
ee eine Parliament of the Bull Unigenitus. The long opposition of the 
* duke of Noailles at last yielded to the desire of restoring peace in 
the Church. In his wake the majority of the bishops and commu- 
nities who had made appeal to the contemplated council renouyced, 
in their turn, the protests so often renewed within the last few 
years. The Parliament was divided, but exiled to Pontoise, as a 
punishment for its opposition to the system of Law; it found 
itself threatened with removal to Blois. Chancellor d’Aguesseau 
had vainly sought to interpose his authority ; a magistrate of the 
Grand Chamber, Perelle by name, was protesting eloquently against 
any derogation from the principles of liberty of the Gallican Church 
and of the parliaments: ‘ Where did you find such maxims laid 
down?” asked the chancellor angrily. “In the pleadings of the 
late Chancellor @Aguesseau,” answered the councillor icily. 
D’Aguesseau gave in his resignation to the Regent, the Pazlia- 
ment did not leave for Blois; after sitting some weeks at Pon- 
toise, it enregistered the formal declaration of the Bull, and at last 
returned to Paris on the 20th of December, 1720. 
Ismadea On the 16th of July, 1721, Dubois was at last elected cardinal: 
Cardinal, it was stated that his elevation had cost eight millions of livres ; 
he became premier minister in name, after having long been so in 
fact. His reign was not long at this unparalleled pinnacle of his 
greatness; he had been summoned to preside at the assembly of 
the clergy, and had just been elected to the French Academy, 
where he was received by Fontenelle, when a sore from which he 
had long suffered reached all at once a serious crisis; an operation 
was indispensable, but he set himself obstinately against it; the 
duke of Orleans obliged him to submit to it, and it was his death- 
blow; the wretched cardinal expired, without having hed time to 
receive the sacraments, 

The elevation and power of Dubois had the fatal effect of lower- 
ing France in her own eyes; she had felt that she was governed 
by a man whom she despised and had a right to despise ; this was 
a, deep-seated and lasting evil, authority never recovered from the 
His ability blow thus struck at its moral influence. Dubois, however, was 
le datas more able and more far-sighted in his foreign policy thun the 

° majority of his predecessors and his contemporaries were; without 
definitively losing the alliance of Spain, reattached to the interests 
of France by a double treaty of marriage, he had managed to form 
a firm connexion with Imgland, and to rally round France the 

. European coalition but lately in arms against her, He maintained 
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and made peace ingloriously; he obtained it sometimes by mean- 
nesses in bearing and modes of acting; he enriched himself by his 
intrigues, abroad as well as at home; his policy none the less was 
steadfastly French, even in his relations with the court of Rome 
and in spite of his eager desire for the cardinal’s hat. 

On the 2nd of December, 1723, threes months and a half after A.D. 1728. 

the death of Dubois, the duke of Orleans succumbed in his turn. ie of t 
Strack down by a sudden attack of apoplexy, whilst he was chatting (Deo, 5. 
with his favourite for the time, the duchess of Falarie, he expired 
without having recovered consciousness. Lethargized by the 
excesses of the table and debauchery of all kinds, more and more 
incapable of application and work, the prince did not preserve 
sufficient energy to give up the sort of life which had ruined him. 
All the vices thus imputed to the Regent did not perish with him, 
when he succumbed at forty-nine years of age under their fatal 
effects. “The evil that men do lives after them, the good is oft 
interred with their bones;” the Regency was the signal for an 
irregularity of morals which went on increasing, like a filthy river, 
up to the end of the reigu of Louis XV. ; the fatal seed had been 
germinating for a long time past under the forced and frequently 
hypocritical decency of the old court; it burst out under the easy. 
going regency of an indolent and indulgent prince, himself wholly 
given to the licentiousness which he excused and authorized by his 
own example. From the court the evil soon spread to the nation ; Break-up 
religious faith still struggled within the soul, but it had for a long Sench 
while been tossed about between contrary and violent opinions, it nation. 
found itself disturbed, attacked, by the new and daring ideas which 
were beginning to dawn in polities as well as in philosophy. The 
break-up was already becoming manifest, though nobody could 
account for it, though no fixed plan was conceived in men’s minds. 
People devoured the memoirs of Cardinal Retz and Madame de 
Mottevillc, which had just appeared; people formed from them 
their judgments upon the great persons and great events which they 
had seen and depicted. The University of Paris, under the direc- 
tion of Rollin, was developing the intelligence and lively powers of 
burgessdom: and Montesquieu, as yet full young, was shooting his 
missiles in the Leftres persanes at the men and the things of his 
country with an almost cynical freedom, which was as it were the 
alarum and prelude of all the liberties which he scarcely dared to 
claim, but of which he already let a glimpse be seen. vil and 
good were growing up in confusion, like the (ares and the wheat. 
For more than eighty years past France has been gathering the 
harvest of ages; she has not yet separated the good grain from the 
yubbish which too often conceals it. 
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The bishop of Fréjus, who had but lately been the modest pre- 
ceptor of the king and was quietly ambitious and greedy of power, 
but without regard to his personal interests, was about to become 
Cardinal Fleury and to govern France for twenty years; in 1723, 


the duke of he wag seventy years old. Whether from adroitness or prudence, 
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Fleury did not all at once agpire to all-powerfulness. Assuréd in 
his heart of his sway over the as yet dormant will of his pupil, he 
suffered the establishment of the duke of Bourbon’s ministry, who 
was ina greater hurry to grasp the power he had so long coveted. 
He kept the list of benefices, and he alone, it was said, knew how 
to unloosen the king’s tongue ; but he had not calculated upon the 
pernicious and all-powerful influence of the marchioness of Pris, 
favourite “by appointment” (attdtrde) to the duke. Clever, adzoit, 
depraved, she aspired to govern, and chose for her minister Paris- 
Duverney, one of the four Dauphinese brothers who had been 
engaged under the regency in the business of the visa, and the 
enemies as well as rivals of the Scotsman Law. 

The strictness of the views and of the character of this new 
statesman strove, in the home department, against the insensate 
lavishness of the duke, and the venal irregularities of his favourite; 
imbued with the maxims of order and regularity formerly impressed 
by Colbert upon the clerks of the Treasury, and not yet completely 


schemes of effaced by a long interregnum, he laboured zealously to cut down 


economy, 
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expenses and useless posts, to resuscitate and regulate commerce ; 
his ardour, systematic and wise as it was, hurried him sometimes 
into strange violence and improvidence ; in order to restore to their 
proper figure values and goods which still felt the prodigious rise 
brought about by the System, Paris-Duverney depreciated the 
coinage and put a tariff on merchandize as well as wages. The 
commotion amongst the people was great; the workmen rioted, the 
tradesmen refused to accept the legal figure for their goods; several 
men were killed in the streets, and some shops put the shutters up. 
The misery, which the administration had meant to relieve, went 
on increasing; begging was prohibited; refuges and workshops 
were annexed to the poor-houses; attempts were made to collect 
there all the old, infirm and vagabond. All this sigour was 
ineffectual ; the useful object of Paris-Duverney’s decrees was not 
attained. 

Other outrages, not to be justified by any public advantage, were 
being at the same time committed against other poor creatures, for 
a long while accustomed to severities of all kinds, ‘Without free. 
dom, without right of worship, without assemblies, the Protestants 
had, nevertheless, enjoyed a sort of truce from their woes during 
the easy-going regency of the duke of Orleans, Amongst the 
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number of his vices Dubois did not include hypocrisy ; he had not 
persecuted the remnants of French Protestantism, enfeebled, dumb, 
but still living and breathing. Paris-Duverney and Madame de 
Prie returned to the policy of Louis XIV., they published in 1724 
an edict which equalled in rigour the most severe proclamations of 
the»previous reign; it placed the peace and often the life of 
reformers al the mercy not only of an enemy’s denunciation, but 
of a priest’s simple deposition ; it destroyed all the bonds of family 
and substituted for the natural duties a barbarous and depraving 
law, but general sentiment and public opinion were no longer in 
accord with the royal proclamations. The clergy had not solicited 
the edict, the work of an ambitious man backed up by certain 
fanatics; they were at first embarrassed by it; when the old 
hatreds revived and the dangerous intoxications of power had 
affected the souls of bishops and priests, the magistracy, who had 
formerly been more severe towards the reformers than even the 
superintendents of the provinces had been, pronounced on many 
points in favour of the persecuted; the judges were timid, the 
legislation, becoming more and more oppressive, tied their hands, 
but the bias of their minds was modified, it tended to extenuate 
and not to aggravate the effects of the edict. The law was bar- 
barous everywhere; it was strictly carried out only at certain spots, 
owing to the zeal of the superintendents or bishops; as usual, 
the South of France was the first to undergo all the rigours of it, 
Throughout a persecution which lasted nearly forty years, with alter- 
nations of severity and clemency, the chiefs of Fronch Protestantism, 
Paul Rabant, Court, and others equally distinguished, managed 
to control the often recurring desperation of their flocks. The 
execution of the unhappy Calas, accused of having killed his son, 
and the generous indignation of Voltaire cast a momentary gleam 
of light within the sombre region of prisons and gibbets, For the 
first time public opinion, at white heat, was brought to bear upon 
the decision of the persecutors. Calas was dead, but the decree of 
the Parliament of Toulouse, which had sentenced him, was quashed, 
by act of the council: his memory was cleared, and the day of 
toleration for French Protestants began to glimmer, pending the 
full dawn of justice and liberty. 

The young king was growing up, still a stranger to affairs, solely 
occupied with the pleasures of the chase, handsome, elegant, with 
noble and regular features, a cold and listless expression. In the 
month of February 1725, he fell ill; for two days there was great 
danger. The duke thought himself to be threatened with the 
elevation of the House of Orleans to the throne, “Tl not be 
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caught so again,” he muttered between his teeth, when he came one 
night to inquire how the king was: “if he recovers, I'll have him 
married.” The king did recover, but the Infanta was only seven 
years old; the duke and Madame de Prie were looking out for a 
queen who would belong to them and would secure them the king’s 
heart. Thoir choice fell upon Mary Leckzinska, a good, gentle, 
simple creature, without wit or beauty, twenly-two years old and 
living upon the alms of France with her parents, exiles and refugees 
at an old commandery of the Templars at Weissenburg. Before 
this king Stanislaus had conceived the idea of marrying his 
danghter to count d’Estrées ; the marriage had failed through the 
Regent's refusal to make the young lord a duke and peer. The 
distress of Stanislaus, his constant begging-letters to the Court of 
France were warrant for the modest submissiveness of the princess. 
* Madame de Prie has engaged a queen, as I might engage a valet 
to-morrow,” writes Marquis d’Argenson ; “it is a pity.” 

Fleury had made no objection to the marriage. Louis XV. 
accepted it, just as he had allowed the breaking-off of his union 
with the Infanta and that of France with Spain, Fora while the 
duke had hopes of reaping all the fruit of the unequal marriage he 
had just concluded for the king of France; but the hour of his 


Disgrace of downfall had arrived; he was ordered to quit the court and retire 
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provisionally to Chantilly. Madame de Prie was exiled to her 
estates in Normandy, where she soon died of spite and anger, The 
head of the House of Condé came forth no more from the political 
obsourity which befitted his talents, At length Fleury remained 
sole master. 

He took possession of it without fuss or any external manifesta- 
tion; caring only for real authority, he advised Louis XV. not to 
create any premier minister and to govern by himself, like his 
great-grandfather. The king took this advice, as every other, and 
left Fleury to govern. This was just what the bishop intended ; a 
sleepy calm succeeded the commotions which had been caused by 
the inconsistent and spasmodic government of the duke; galas and 
silly expenses gave place to a wise economy, the real and important 
blessing of Fleury’s administration, Commerce and industry 
recovered confidence ; business was developed ; the increase of the 
revenues justified a diminution of taxation; war, which was 
imminent at the moment of the duke’s fall, seemed to be escaped ; 
the bishop of Fréjus became Cardinal Fleury ; the court of Rome 
paid on the nail for the service rendered it by the new minister in 
freeing the clergy from the tax of the fiftieth dmpot du cinquan- 
tiéme). “Consecrated to God and kept aloof from the commerce 
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of men,” had been Vleury’s expression, “the dues of the Church 
are irrevocable and cannot be subject to any tax whether of ratiti- 
cation or any other.” The clergy responded to this pleasant exposi- 
tion of principles by a gratuitous gift. of five millions. Strife ceased 
in every quarter; France found herself at rest, without lustre as 
well os without prospect. 

It was not, henccforth, at Versailles that the destinies of Europe 
were discussed and decided. The dismissal of the Infanta had 
struck a deadly blow at the frail edifice of the quadruple alliance, 
fruit of the intrigues and diplomatic ability of Cardinal Dubois. 

The efforts made in common by Fleury and Robert Walpole, prime 
minister of the king of England, were for a long while successful in 
maintaining the general peace; the unforeseen death of Augustus 

of Saxony, king of Poland, suddenly came to trouble it. It was, pppivs of 
thenceforth, the unhappy fate of Poland to be a constant source of Poland. 
commotion and discord in Europe, The elector of Saxony, son of 
Augustus IT., was supported by Austria and Russia ; the national 

party in Poland invited Stanislaus Leckzinski; he was elected at 

the Diet by sixty thousand men of family, and set out to take pos- 
session of the throne, reckoning upon the promises of his son-in- 

law, and on the military spirit which was reviving in France, The 
young men burned to win their spurs ; the old generals of Louis XIV. 

were tired of idleness. 

The ardour of Cardinal Fleury did not respond to that of the 
friends of King Stanislaus, Russia and Austria made an imposing 
display of force in favour of the elector of Saxony ; France sent, 
tardily, a body of fifteen hundred men ; this ridiculous reinforce- 
mont had not yet arrived when Stanislaus, obliged to withdraw 
from Warsaw, had already shut himself up in Dantzic. The 
Ausizian general had invested the place. 

News of the bombardment of Dantzic greeted the little French 
corps as they approached the fort of Wechselmunde. Their com- 
mander saw his impotence ; instead of landing his troops, he made 
sail for Copenhagen. The French ambassador at that court, Count seroism 
Plelo, was indignant to see his countrymen’s retreat, and, hastily of Count 
collecting a hundred volunteers, lie summoned to him the chiefs of pe 
the expeditionary corps. “How could you resolve upon not fighting 
at any price?” he asked, “That is easy to say,” rejoined one of 
the officors, roughly, “when you're safe in your closet,” “T ghall 
not be there long!” exclaims the count, and presses them io return 
with him to Dantzic, The officer in command of the detachment, 

M. de la Peyrouse Lamotte, yields to his entreaties. They set out 
hoth of them, persuaded at the samg,time of tle uselessness of their 
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enterprise and of the necessity they were under, for the honour of 
France, to attempt it. Before embarking Count Plelo wrote to M. 
de Chauvelin, the then keeper of the seals: “I am sure not to 
return ; I commend to you my wife and children.” Scarcely had 
the gallant little band touched Jand beneath the fort of Wechsel- 
munde, when they marched up to the Russian lines, opening’a way 
through the pikes and muskets in hopes of joining the besieged, 
who at the same time effected a sally. Already tho enemy began 
to recoil at sight of such audacity, when M. de Plelo fell mortally 
wounded ; the enemy’s battalions had hemmed in the French, La 
Peyrouse succeeded, however, in effecting his retreat, and brought 
away his little band into the camp they had established under 
shelter of the fort. For a month the French kept up a rivalry in 
courage with the defenders of Dantzic; when at Igst they capitu- 
lated, on the 23rd of June, General Munich had conceived such 
esteem for their courage that he granted them leave to embark with 
arms and baggage. A few days later King Stanislaus escaped alone 
from Dantzic, which was at length obliged to surrender on the 7th 
of July, and sought refuge in the dominions of the king of Prussia. 
Some Polish lords went and joined him at Konigsberg. Partisan 
war continued still, but the arms and influence of Austria and 
Russia had carried the day; the national party was beaten in 
Poland. The pope released the Polish gentry from the oath they 
had made never to entrust the crown toa foreigner, Augustus III., 
recognised by the mass of the nation, became the docile tool of 
Russia, whilst in Germany and in Italy the Austrians found them- 
selves attacked simultaneously by France, Spain, and Sardinia, 
Marshal Berwick had taken the fort of Kehl in the month of 
December, 1738 ; he had forced the lines of the Austrians at 
Erlingen at the commencement of the campaign of 1734, and he 
had just opened trenches against Phillipsburg, when he pushed 
forward imprudently in a reconnoissance between the fires of the 
besiegers and besieged: a ball wounded him mortally, and he 
expired immediately, like Marshal Tmenne; he was sixty-three, 
The duke of Noailles, who at once received the marshal’s baton, 
succeeded him in the command of ihe army by agreement with 
Marshal d’Asfeldt. Philipsburg was taken after forty-eight days’ 
open trenches, without Prince Eugene, all the while within hail, 
making any attempt to relieve the town. The campaign of 1736 
hung firs in Germany, It was more splendid in Ttaly, where the 
outset of the war had been brilliant, Presumptuous as ever, in 
spite of his eighty-two years, Villars had started for Italy, saying 


to Cardinal Fleury: “The king*may dispose of Tile. I am going 
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to conquer it for him.” And, indeed, within three months, nearly 
the whole of Milaness was reduced. Cremona and Pizzighiione 
lad surrendered ; but already King Charles Emmanuel was relax- 
mg bis efforts with the prudent selfishness customary to his 
house, The Sardiman contingents did not anive: the Austrians 
had seized a passage over the Po; Villars, however, was preparing 
to force 1t, whon a large body of the enemy came down upon him. 
The king of Sardinia was urged to retire: “That is not the way 
to get out of this,” cried the Marshal, and, sword in hand, he 
charged at the head of the body-guard; Charles Emmanuel fol- 
lowed lis example; the Austrians were driven in. “Sir,” said 
Villars to the king, who was complimenting him, “these are the 
last sparks of my life; thus, at departing, I take my leave of it.” 

Death, in fact, had already seized his prey; the aged marshal 4 p y794, 
had not tame to return to France to yield up his last breath there ; Death of 
he was expiring at Turin, when he heard of Marshal Borwick’s St a 
death before Philipsburg; “That fellow always was lucky,” said (June 11), 
he On tho 17th of June, 1734, Villas died, in his tur, by a 
strange coincidence, in the very room in which he had been born, 
when his father was French ambassador at the court of the duke 
of Savoy. 

Some days later Marshals Broglie and Coigny defeated the 
Austians before Parma; the geneial-in-chief, M. de Mercy, had 
been killed on the 19th of September; the prince of Wurtemborg, 

m his turn succumbed at the battle of Guastalla, and yet thege 
successes on the part of the French produced no sorious result, 

The Spaniards had become masters of the kingdom of Naples and 

of nearly all Sicily; the Austrians had fallen back ou the Tyrol, 

keeping a garrison at Mantua only. Tho duke of Noaillos, thon 

at the head of the army, was preparing for the siego of tho place, 

in order to achieve that deliverance of Italy which was oven 

then the dream of Francs ; but the king of Sardinia and the queen 

of Spain were already disputing for Mantua; the Sardinian troops 
withdrew, and it was in the midst of his forced inactivity thaf the 

duke of Noailles heard of the armistice signed in Germany. Cardinal 

Fleury, weary of the war which he had enterod upon with rogret, 
disquicted too at the new complications which he foresaw in Europe, Testy 1 
had already commenced negotiations ; the preliminaries wero signed Viouns 
at Vienna m the month of October, 1735. (October), 

The conditions of the treaty astonished Europe. Cardinal 
Fleury had renounced the ambitious idea suggested to him by 
Chauvelin; he no longer aspired to impose upon the emperor the 
complete emandipation of Italy, but he made such disposition as 
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he pleased of the States there, and reconstituted the territories 
according to his fancy. The kingdom of Naples and the Two 
Sicilies were sccured to Don Carlos, who renounced Tuscany and 
the duchies of Parma and Piacenza. These three principalities 
were to form the appanage of duke Francis of Lorraine, betrothed 
to the archduchess Maria Theresa. There it was that Frange was 
to find her share of the spoil; in exchange for the dominions 
formed for him in Italy, duke Francis ceded the duchies of 
Lorraine and Bar to king Stanislaus; the latter formally renounced 
the throne of Poland, at the same time preserving the title of 
king and rosuming possession of his property ; after him, Lorraine 
and the Larrois were to be united to the crown of Franco, as dower 
and heritage of that queen who had been but lately raised to the 
throne by a base intrigue, and who thus secured to her new country a 
province so often taken and retaken, an object of so many treaties 
and negotiations, and thenceforth so tenderly cherished by Franco, 

Peace reigned in Europe, and Cardinal Fleury governed France 
without rival and without opposition, He had but lately, like 
Richelieu, to whom, however, he did not care to be compared, 
triumphed over parliamentary revolt, Jealous of their ancient tra- 
ditional rights, the Parliament claimed to share with the govern- 
ment the care of watching over the conduct of the clergy. It was 
on that ground that they had rejected the introduction of the 
Legend of Gregory VII., recently canonized at Rome, and had 
sought to mix themselves up in the religious disputes excited just 
then by the pretended miracles wrought at the tomb of deacon 
Paris, a pious and modest Jansenist, who had lately died in the 
odour of sanctity in the parish of St, Médard, The cardinal had 
ordered the cemetery to be closed, in order to cut short the strange 
spectacles presented by the convulsionists, as they were called ; and, to 
break down the opposition of Parliament, the king had ordered, at a 
bed of justice, the registration of all the papal bulls succeeding the 
Unigenttus. In vain had D’Aguesseau, reappointed to tho chancel- 
lorship, exhorted the Parliament to yield ; he had fallen in public 
esteem, A hundred and thirty-nine members received letters under 
the king's seal (Vetires de cachet), exiling them to the four quarters of 
France. The Grand Chamber had been spared ; the old councillors, 
alone remaining, enregistered purely and simply the declarations of 
the keeper of the seals. Once more the Parliament was subdued, 
it had testified its complete political impotence ; the iron hand of 
Richelieu, the perfect address of Mazarin, were no longer neces- 
sary to silence it; the prudent moderation, the reserved frigidity 
of Cardinal Fleury had sufficed for the purpose. 
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Tt was-amidst this state of things that the death of the Emperor AD, 1740, 
Charles VI. on the 20th of October, 1740, occurred to throw Europe Death of 
into a new ferment of discord and war. Maria Thoresa, the emperor's be em- 
eldest daughter, was twenty-three years old, beautiful, virtuous, and Paries VI, 
of a lofty and resolute character ; her rights to the paternal heritage (Oct. 20). 
had \jeen guargnteed by all Europe. Europe, however, soou rose, pha Fins 
alinost in its entirety, {0 oppose them. The elector of Bavaria succession 
claimed tho domains ot the House of Austria, by virtue of a will of 
Ferdinand I., father of Charles V. The king of Poland urged the 
tights of his wife, daughter of the Emperor Joseph I. Spain put 
forth her claims to Hungary and Bohemia, appanage of the elder 
branch of the House of Ausiria. Sardinia desired her share in 
Italy ; Prussia had a new sovereign, who spoke but little, but was 
the first to act. 

Kept for a long while by his father in cruel captivity, always 
carefully held aloof from affairs, and, to pass the time, obliged to Vrodarick 
engage in Hterature and science, Frederick If. had ascended the “yy, king 
throne in August, 1740, with the-reputation of a mind culbivatud, of Prussia, 
liberal and accessible to noble ideas. Voltaire, with whom he had 
become connected, had trumpeted his praises everywhere: the first 
act of the new king revealed qualities of which Voltaire had no con- 
ception. On the 28rd of December, after leaving a masked ball, he 
started post-haste for the frontier of Silosia, where he had collected 
thirty thousand men. Without preliminary notice, without declara- 
tion of war, he at once entered the Austrian territory, which was 
scantily defended by three thousand men and a few garrisons, Beforo 
the end of January, 1741, the Prussians were masters of Silesian. “T 
am going, I fancy, to play your game,” Frederick had said, as he sot 
off, tu the French ambassador: “if the aces come to ine wo will share,” 

Meanwhile France, as well asthe majority of the other nations, 
had recognized the young queen of JIungary. She had been pro- 
claimed at Vienna on the 7th of November, 1740; all her fathor’s 
States had sworn alliance and homage to her. Cardinal Floury’s 
intentions remained as yet vague and secret. Naturally and stub- 
bornly pacific, he felt himself bound by the confirmation of the 
Pragmatic-Sanction, lately renewed, at the time of the treaty of 
Vienna. And yet prudent, economizing, timid as he was, he had 
taken a liking for a man of adventurous and sometimes chimerical 
spirit. “ Count Belle-Isle, grandson of Fouquet,” says M. d’Argen- goynt 
‘son, “had more wit than judgment, and more fire than force, but Belle-Isle. 
he aimed very high.” He dreamed of revising the map of Europe, 
and of forming a zone of small States destined to protect France 
against the designs of Austria, Louis XV, pretended to nothing, 
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demanded nothing for the price of his assistance; but France had 
been united from time immemorial to Bavaria: she was bound to 
raise the elector to the imperial throne. If it happened afterwards, 
in the dismemberment of the Austrian dominions, that the Low 
Countries fell to the share of France, it was the natural sequel of 
past conquests of Flanders, Lorraine and the Three Bishoprics. 
Count Belle-Isle did not disturb with his dreams the calm ¢f tho 
aged cardinal; he was modest in his military aspirations. The 
French navy was ruined, the king had hardly twenty vessels to 
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part in the contest; Austria was not a maritime power; Spain 
joined with France to support the elector. A body of forty thou- 
sand men was put under the orders of that prince, who received the 
title of lieutenant-general of the armies of the king of France. 
Louis XV. acted only in the capacity of Bavaria’s ally and auxiliary. 
Meanwhile Marshal Belle-Igle, the king’s ambassador and plenipo- 
tentiary in Germany, had just signed a treaty with Frederick IL, 
guaranteeing to that monarch Lower Silesia. At the same time, a 
second French army under the orders of Marshal Maillebois entered 
Germany ; Saxony and Poland came into the coalition. The king 
of England, George IL, faithful to the Pragmatic-Sanction, hurzy- 
ing over to Hanover to raise Woops there, found himself threatened 
by Maillebois, and signed a treaty of neutrality. The clector had 
been proclaimed, at Lintz, archduke of Austria: nowhere did the 
Franco-Bavarian army encounter any obstacle. The king of Prussia 
was occupying Moravia; Upper and Lower Austria had been con- 
quered without a blow, and by this time the forces of the enemy 
were threatening Vienna. The success of the invasion was like a 
dream, but the elector had not the wit to profit by the good fortune 
which was offered him, 

A few weeks had sufficed to crown the success ; less time sufficed 
to undo it, On flying from Vienna, Maria Theresa had sought 
refuge in Hungary; the assembly of the Estates held a meeting at 
Presburg ; there she appeared dressed in mourning, holding in her 
arms her son, scarce six months old. Already she had known how 
to attach the magnates to her by the confidence she had shown 
them ; she held out to them her child; “Iam abandoned of my 
friends,’ said she in Latin, a language still in use in Hungary 
amongst the upper classes; “I am pursued by my enemies, 
attacked by my relatives ; I have no hope but in your fidelity and 
courage ; we—my son and I—look to you for our safety.” 

The palatines scarcely gave the queen time to finish ; already the 
sabres were out of the sheaths and flashing above their heads. 
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Count Bathyany was the first to shout : “ Mortamur pro rege nostro 
Marid Theresé!"” The same shout was repeated everywhere; 
Mana Theresa, restraining her tears, thanked her defenders with 
gesture and voice; she was expecting a second child before long: 
“T know not,” she wrote to her mother-in-law the duchess of Lox- 
raing, “if I shall have a town left to be confined in.” Hungary 
rose, like one man, to protect her sovereign against the excess of 
her misfortunes; the same spirit spread before long through the 
Austrian provinces ; bodies of irregulars, savage and cruel, formed 
at all points, attacking and massacring the French detachments they 
encourtered, and giving to the war a character of ferocity which 
displayed itself with special excess against Bavaria. Count Ségur, 
besieged in Lintz, was obliged to capitulate on the 26th of January, 
and the day after the elector of Bavaria had received the imperial 
crown at Frankfurt under the name of Charles VII.—February 12, 
1742—the Austrians, under the orders of General Khevenhuller, 
obtained possession of Munich, which was givon up to pillage. 

Meanwhile England had renounced her neutrality: the general Attitude 
feeling of the nation prevailed over the prudent and far-sighted 
ability of Robert Walpole ; he succumbed, after his long ministry, 
full of honouzs and riches ; the government had passed into warlike 
hands. The women of society, headed by the duchess of Marl- 
borough, raised a subscription of 100,0001., which they offered 
unsuccessfully to the haughty Maria Theresa, Parliament voted 
more effectual aid, and English diplomacy adroitly detached the 
king of Sardinia from the allios whom success appeared to be aban- 
doning, The king of Prussia had just gained at Czozlaw an 
important victory ; next day, Le was uegotiating with tho queen of 
Hungary. On tho 11th of June the treaty which abandoned Silesia 
to Frederick II. was secretly concluded. 

Chevert still occupied Prague, with six thousand sick or wounded ; 
the prince of Lorraine had invested the place, and summoned it to 
surrender at discretion, “Tell your general,” replied Chevert to 
the Austrian sont to parley, “that, if he will not grant me tho 
honours of war, I will fire the four comers of Prague, and bury 
myself under its ruins.” He obtained what he asked for, and went 
to rejoin Marshal Bolle-Isle at Egra, People compared the retreat Retreat of 
from Prague 10 the xetreat of the Ten Thousand; but the truth ver 
came out for all the fictions of flattery and national pride: A hun- 
dred thousand Frenchmen had entered Germany at the outest of the 
war; at the commencement of the year 1743 thirty-five thousand 
soldiers, mustered in Bavaria, were nearly all that remained to with- 
stand the increasing efforts of the Austrians, 

Marshal Belle-Isle was coldly received at Paris. “He is much 
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inconvenienced by a sciatica,” writes the advocate Barbier, “ and 
cannot walk but with the assistance of two men. He comes hack 
with grand decorations : prince of the empire, knight of the Golden 
Fleece, blue riband, marshal of France and duke. He is held 
accountable, however, for all the misfortunes that have happened to 
us; it was spread about at Paris that hewas disgraced end even exiled 
to his estate at Vernon, near Gisors. It is true, nevertheless, that he 
has several timesdone business with the king, whether in M. Amelot’s 
presence, on foreign affairs, or M. D'Aguesseau’s, on military ; but 
this restless and ambitious spirit is feared by the ministers.” 

Almost at the very moment when the Austrians were occupying 
Prague and Bohemia, Cardinal Fleury was expiring, at Versailles, 
at the age of ninety. He had lived too long: the trials of the last 
years of his life had been beyond the bodily and mental strength 
of an old man elevated for the first time to power at an age when 
it is generally seen slipping from the hands of the most energetic. 
Naturally gentle, moderate, discreet, thongh stubborn and perse- 
vering in hig views, he had not an idea of conceiving and practising 
a great policy. France was indebted to him for a long period of 
mediocre and dull prosperity, which was preferable to the evils that 
had for so long oppressed her, but as for which she was to cherish 
no remembrance and no gratitude, when new misfortunes came 
bursting upon her. 

Both court and nation hurled the same reproach at Cardinal 
Fleury ; he alone prevented the king from governing and turned 
his attention from affairs, partly from jealousy and partly from the 
old habit acquired as a preceptor, who can never sce a man in one © 
who has been his pupil. When the old man died at last, as 
M. d’Argenson cruelly puts it, France tumed her eyes towards 
Louis XV. “The cardinal is dead: hurrah for the king !” was the 
ery amongst the people. The monarch himself felt as if he were 
emancipated. “ Gentlemen, hore am I—premier minister !” said he 
to his most intimate courtiers. 

The prudent hesitation and backwardness of Holland had at last 
yielded to the pressure of England. The States-general had sent 
twenty thousand men to join the army which George IJ. had just 
sent into Germany, It was only on the 15th of March, 1744, that 
Louis XY. formally declared war against the king of England and 
Maria Theresa, no longer as an auxiliary of the emperor, but in his 
own name and on behalf of France, Charles VII, a fugitive, 
driven from his hereditary dominions, which had been evacuated 
by Marshal Broglie, had transported to Frankfurt his ill fortune and 
his empty titles. France alone supported in Germany a quarrel 
the weight of which she had imprudently taken upon herself. 
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The tffort was too much for the resources; the king’s coun- A.D. 1743. 
sellors felt that it was; the battle of Detlingen, skilfully com- Denice 
menced on the 27th of June, 1743, by Marshal Noailles, and lost (june 8%). 
by the imprudence of his nephew, the duke of Gramont, had com- 
pletely shaken the confidence of the armics; the emperor had 
treated withethe Austrians for an armistice, establishing the 
neutrality of his troops, as belonging to the empire. Noailles 
wrote to the king on the 8th of July, “It is necessary to uphold 
this phantom, in order to restrain Germany, which would league 
against us, and furnish the English with all the troops therein, the 
moment the emperor was abandoned.” It was necessary, at the 
same time, to look out elsewhere for more effectual support, The 
king of Prussia had been resting for the last two years, a curious 
and an interested spectator of the contests which were bathing 
Europe in blood, and which answered his purpose by enfeebling 
his rivals. He frankly and coolly flaunted his selfishness. “In a 
previous war with France,” he says in his memoirs, “I abandoned 
the French at Prague, because I gained Silesia by that step. If 
I had escorted them to Vienna, they would never have given me 
so much.” In turn, the successes of the queon of ILungary were 
beginning to disquiet him; on the 5th of June, 1744, he signed a 
new treaty with France; for the first time Louis XV. was about 
to quit Versailles and place himself at the head of an army. “If 
my country is to be devoured,” said the king, with a Jovity far differ- 
ent from the solemn tone of Louis XTV., “it will be very hard on me 
to see it swallowed without personally doing my best to prevent it.” 

He had, however, hesitated a long while before he started, wiitary 
Credit was given to the duchess of Chittvauroux, Louis X'V.'s new ardour of 
favourite, for having exciled this warlike ardour in tho king, the sing. 
Ypres and Menin had already surrendered after a few days’ open 
trenches; siege had just been laid to Furnes, Marshal Noaillos 
had proposed 10 move up the king’s houschold troops in order to 
make an impression upon the enemy. “If they must needs be 
murched up,” replied Louis XV., “Ido not wish to separate from 
my household: verbum sap.” 

The news which arrived from the army of Italy was equally 
encouraging ; the prince of Condé, seconded by Chevert, had forced 
the passage of the Alps: “There will come some occasion when 
we shall do as well as the French have done,” wrote Count Campo 
Santo, who, under Don Philip, commanded the Spanish detachment ; 

“it is impossible to do better.” 

Just at that moment Louis XV. was taken suddenly ill, and a 

few days Jatq all France was in consternation; reports flew about 
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that his life was despaired of. Confronted with death, the king 
had once more felt the religious terrors which were constantly 
intermingled with the irregularity of his life; he had sent for the 
queen, and had dismissed the duchess of Chateauroux. On 
recovering his health, he found himself thieatened by new perils, 
aggravated by his illness, and by the troubled statg into which it 
had thrown the public mind. After having ravaged and wasted 
Alsace, without Marshals Coigny and Noailles having been able 
to prevent it, Prince Charles had, unopposed, struck again into 
the road towards Bohemia, which was being threatened by the 
king of Prussia, “This prince,” wrote Marshal Belle-Isle on the 
13th of September, “has written a very strong letter to the king, 
complaining of the quiet way in which Prince Charles was allowed 
to cross the Rhine; he attributes it all to his Majesty’s illness, and 
complains bitterly of Marshal Noailles.” And, on the 25th, to 
Count Clermont: ‘ Here we are, decided at last; the king is to 
start on Tuesday the 27th for Lunéville, and on the 5th of October 
will be at Strasbourg. Nobody knows as yet any further than 
that, and it is a question whether he will go to Friburg or not. 
The ministers are off back to Paris. Marshal Noaillos, who has sent 
for his equipage hither, asked whether he should attend his Majesty, 
who replied ‘As you please,’ rather curily. Your Highness cannot 
have a doubt about his doing so after such a gracious permission.” 

Lonis XV. went to the siege of Friburg, which was a long and 
a difficult one. He returned to Paris on the 13th of November, to 
the great joy of the people, A few days later, Marshal Belle-Isle, 
whilst passing through Hanover in the character of negotiator, was 
arrested by order of George IL, and carried to England a prisoner 
of war, in defiance of the law of nations and the protests of France. 
The moment was not propitious for obtaining the release of a 
marshal of France and an able general, The emperor Charles VIL, 
who had but lately retwmed to his hereditary dominions, and 
recovered possession of his capital, after fifteen months of Austrian 
occupation, died suddenly on the 20th of January, 1745, at forty- 
seven years of age. The face of affairs changed all at once; the 
honour of France was no longer concerned in the struggle; the 
grand-duke of Tuscany had no longer any competitor for the empire ; 
the eldest son of Charles VIL. was only seventeen; the quoen of 
Hungary was disposed for peace. “The English ministry, which 
laid down the law for all because it laid down the money, and 
which had in its pay, all at one time, the queen of Hungary, the 
king of Poland and the king of Sardinia, considered that there was 


_ everything to lose by a treaty with France and everything to gain 
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by arnes. War continued, because it had commenced” [Voltaire, 
Siécle de Louis XV.]. 

The king of France henceforth maintained it almost alone by 
himself, ‘The young elector of Bavaria had already found himself 
driven out of Munich, and forced by his exhausted subjects to 
derpand peage of Maria Theiesa. The election to the empire was 
imminent; Maximilian-Joseph promised his votes to the grand- 
duke of Tuscany ; at that price he was re-established in his here- 
ditary dominions. The king of Poland had rejected tho advances 
of France, who offered him the title of emperor, beneath which 


Charles VII. had succumbed. Marshal Saxe bore all the brunt of rae 


the war, A foreigner and a protestant, for a long while under 
suspicion with Louis XV., and blackened in character by the 
French generals, Maurice of Saxony had won authority as well as 
glory by the splendour of his bravery and of his military gonius, 
Combining with quite a French vivacity the far-sightedness and 
the perseverance of the races of the North, he had been toiling for 
more than a year to bring about amongst his army a spirit of 
discipline, a powerful organization, a contempt for fatigue as well 
as for danger. ‘“ At Dettingen the success of the allies was duc to 
their surprising order, for they were not seasoned to war,” he used 
to say, Order did not as.yet reign in the army of Marshal Saxe, 
In 1745, the situation was grave; the marshal was attacked with 
dropsy, his life appeared to be in danger. He nevertheless com- 
manded his preparations to be made for the campaign, and, when 
Voltaire, who was one of his friends, was astounded at it, “It is no 
question of living, but of setting out,” was his reply. 


The victory of Fontenoy, like that of Denain, restored the A.D. 1745. 


courage and changed the situation of I'vance. When the king of 
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Prussia heard of his ally’s succoss, he oxclaimed with a grin: “This (May 10), 


is about as useful to us as a battle gained on the banks of the 
Scamander.” His selfish absorption in his personal and direct 
interests obscured the judgment of Frederick the Great. Ho, 
however, did justice 10 Marshal Saxe: “There was a discussion 
the other day as to what battle had reflected most honour on the 
general commanding,” he wrote a long while after the batile of 
Fontenoy : “some suggested that of Almanza, others that of Turin: 
but I suggestod—and everybody finally agreed—that it was un- 
doubtedly that in which the general had been at death’s door 
when it was delivered,” 

The fortress of Tournai surrendered on the 22nd of May; the 
citadel capitulated on the 19th of June. Ghent, Bruges, Oude- 
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to the French armies. In the month of February, 1746, Marshal 
Saxe terminated the campaign by taking Brussels. By the Ist of 
the previous September Louis XV. had returned in triumph to Paris. 
The grand Henceforth he remained alone confronting Germany, which was 
duke of  meutral or had rallied round the restored empire. On the 13th of 
Tuscany September, the grand duke of Tuscany had been proclaimed 
ee emperor at Frankfurt under the name of Francis I. The in- 
domitable resolution of the queen his wife had triumphed ; in spite 
of the checks she suffered in the Low Countries, Maria Theresa 
still withstood, at all points, the pacific advances of the belligerents. 

On the 4th of June, the king of Prussia had gained a great 
victory at Freilberg. “I have honoured the bill of exchange 
your Majesty drew on me at Fontenoy,” he wrote to Louis XV. 
A series of successful fights had opened the road to Saxony, 
Frederick headed thither rapidly; on the 18th of December he 
occupied Dresden. 

Whilst Berlin was in gala trim to celebrate the return of hor 
monarch in triumph, Europe had her eyes fixed upon the unparal- 
leled enterprise of a young man, winning, courageous and fiivolous 
as he was, attempting to recover by himself alone the throne of 
his fathors. For nearly three years past, Charles Edward Stuart, 
son of the Chevalier de St. George, had been awaiting in France the 
fulfilment of the promises and hopes which had been flashed before 
lus eyes, Weary of hope deferred, he had conceived the idea of 
a bold stroke, “Why not attempt to cross in a vessel to the 
north of Scotland?” had been the question pub to him by Cardinal 
Tencin, who had sometime before owed his cardinal’s hat to the de- 

. throned king of Great Britain. ‘Your presence will be enough to get 
you a party and an army, and France will be obliged to give you aid.” 
The Pre- Charles Edward followed this audacious counsel. Landing 
tender in June, 1745, in the Iighlands of Scotland, he had soon found 
Charles the clans of the mountaineers hurrying to join his standard. At 
Ee the head of this wild army, he had in a few months gained over 
England. the whole of Scotland. On the 20th of September he was 
proclaimed at Edinburgh regent of England, France, Scotland and 
Treland for his father, king James ITT. George II. had left Hanover ; 
the duke of Cumberland, returning from Germany, took the com- 
mand of the troops assembled to oppose the invader. Their success 
in the battle of Preston-Pans against General Cope had emboldened 
the Scots; at the end of December, 1745, Prince Charles Edward 

and his army advanced as far as Derby. 

It was the fata of the Stuarts, whether heroes or dastards, to sea 

_ their hopes blasted all at once, and to drag down in their fall their 
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most @alous and devoted partisans. The aid, so often promised by 
Fiance and Spain, had dwindled down to the private oxpeditions 
of certain brave adventurers. The duke of Richelicu, it was said, 
was to put himself at their head. Charles Edward had already 
been forced to fall back upon Scotland. As in 1651, at tho time 
of the attempt of Charles IL, England remained quite cold in the 
presence of the Scottish invasion; the duke of Cumberland was 
closely pressing the army of the mountaineers, On tho 23rd of A.D. 1746, 
April, 1746, the foes found themselves face 10 face at Culloden, be ha 
in the environs of Inverness. Charles Edward was completely (April 28) 
beaten, and the army of the ILighlanders destroyed ; the prince only 
escaped either death or captivity by the determined devotion of his 
partisans, whether distinguished or obscure ; a hundyed persons had 
risked their lives for him, when he finally succeeded, on the 10th 
of October, in touching land, in Brittany, near St. Pol de Léon. 
His friends and his defenders were meanwhile dying for his cause 
on scaffold or gallows. 

The. anger and sevority displayed by the English Government 
towards the Jacobites were aggravated by the checks encountered 
upon the Continent by the coalition. At the very moment when 
the duke of Cumberland was defeating Charles Edward at Culloden, 
Antwerp was surrendering to Louis XV. in person: Mons, Namur 
and Charleroi were not long before they foll. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine was advancing to the relief of the besieged places; 
Marshal Saxe lefi open to him the passage of the Meuse: the 
French camp seemed to be absorbed in pleasuves; the most famous 
actors from Paris were ordered 10 amuso the general and the soldiers, 
On the 10th of October, in the evening, Madame Favart came for- 
ward on the stage: ‘Ilo-morrow,” said she, “there will be no per- 
formance, on account of the battle; the day after, we shall have the 
honour of giving you Le Cog du Village.” At the same time, tho Battle of 
marshal sent the following order to the columns which were already (Oot. i), 
forming on the road from St. Tron to Liége, near the village of 
Rancoux; “Whether the attacks succeed or not, the troops will 
remain in the position in which night finds them, in order to recom- 
mence the assault upon the enemy.” 

The battle of October 11th left the battle-field in the hands of 
the victors, the sole result of a bloody and obstinate engagement, 
Marshal Saxe went to rest himself at Paris ; the people’s enthusiasm 
rivalled and endorsed the favours shown to him by the king. 

So much luck and so much glory in the Low Countries covered, in 
the eyes of France and of, Europe, the checks encountered by the 
king’s armieg in Italy. The campaign of 1745 had beon very bril-, 
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liant. Parma, Piacenza, Montferrat, nearly all Milaness, with the 
exception of a few fortresses, were in the handsof the Spanish and 
French forces. The king of Saidinia had recourse to negotiation ; 
he amused the marquis of Argenson, at that time Louis 2'V.’s 
foreign minister, a man of honest, expansive, but chimerical views 
At the moment when the king and the marquis believéd themselves 
to be remodelling the map of Europe at their pleasure, they heard 

TheFrench that Charles Emmanuel had resumed the offensive. A French corps 

in Italy. had been surprised at Asti, on the 5th of March ; thirty thousand 
Austrians marched down from the Tyrol, and the Spaniards 
evacuated Milan, A series of checks forced Marshal Maillebois to 
to effect a retreat; the enemy’s armies ciossed the Var and invaded 
French territory. Marshal Belle-Isle fell back to Puget, four 
leagues from Toulon. 

The Austrians had occupied Genoa, the faithful ally of France : 
their vengefulness and their severe exactions caused them to lose 
the fruits of their victory. The resistance of Genoa was effectual ; 
‘but it cost the life of the duke of Boufflers, who was wounded in an 
engagement and died three days before the retreat of the Austrians, 
on the 6th of July, 1747. 

On the 19th of July, Common Sense Belle-Isle (Bon-Sens de 
Belle-Isle), as the Chevalier was called at court to distinguish him 
from his brother the marshal, nicknamed Imagination, attacked 
with a considerable body of troops the Piedmontese intrenchments 

Biayere at the Assietta Pass, between the fortresses of Exilles and Fenes- 
defeated, trelles ; at the same time, Marshal Belle-Isle was seeking a passage 
over the Stura Pass, and the Spanish army was attacking Piedmont 

by way of the Apennines. The engagement at the heights of 
Assietta was obstinate ; Chevalier Belle-Isle, wounded in both arms, 

threw himself bodily upon the palisades to tear them down with his 

teeth ; he was killed, and the French sustained a terrible defeat ; 

five thousand men were left on the battlo-field. The campaign of 

Ttaly was stopped, The king of Spain, Philip V., enfeebled and 
exhausted almost in infancy, had died on the 9th of July, 1746. 

The fidelity of his successor, Ferdinand VI., married to a Portu- 

guese princess, appeared doubtful; he had placed at the head of his 

forces in Italy the marquis of Las Minas, with orders to preserve to 

Spain her only army. ‘The Spanish soldiers are of no more use 

to us than if they were so much cardboard,” said the French troops. 

Europe was tired of the war. England avenged herself for her 

reverses upon the Continent by her successes at sea; the French 

navy, neglected systematically by Cardinal Fleury, did not even 

- suffice for the protection of commerce. The Hollandérs, who had 
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for a long while been undecided and had at last engaged in the 
struggle against France without any declaration of war, bore, in 
1747, the burthen of the hostilities, Count Lowendalil, a friend 
of Marshal Saxe’s, and, like him, in the service of France, had 
taken Sluys and Sas-de-Gand ; Bergen-op-Zoom was besieged; on 
the ‘lst of Ju?y, Marshal Saxe had gained, under the king’s own rae 
eye, the battle of Lawfeldt, Asin 1672, the French invasion had rigs 
been the signal for a political revolution in Holland ; the avistocra- (July 2). 
tical burgessdom, which had resumed power, succumbed once more 
beneath the efforts of the popular party, directed by the House of 
Nassau and supported by England. 

Bergen-op-Zoom was taken and plundered on the 16th of Sep- 
tember. Count Lowendahl was made 1 marshal of France, “ Peace 
is in Macstricht, siz,” was Maurice af Saxony’s constant remark to 
the king. On the 9th of April, 1748, the place was invested, 
before the thirty-five thousand Russians, promised to England by 
the Czarina Elizabeth had found time to make their appearance on 
the Rhine. A congress was already assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle 
to treat for peace. The Hollanders. whom the marquis of Argenson 
before his disgrace used always to call “the Ambassadors of Eng- 
land,” took fright at the spectacle of Maestricht besieged ; from 
parleys they proceeded to the most vehomont urgency ; and Eng- 
land yielded. The preliminaries of peace were signed on the 30th AD. 1748 
of April; it was not long before Austria and Spain gave in their Pence of - 
adhesion. On the 18th of October the definitive treaty was con- Aix-la- 
cluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, Trance generously restored all her con- The nf 
quests, without claiming other advantages beyond the assurance 
of the duchies of Parma and Piacenza to the Infante Don Philip, 
son-in-law of Louis XV. England surrendered to Trance the 
island of Cape Breton and the colony of Louishourg, the only 
territory she had preserved from her numerous oxpeditions against 
the French colonies and from the immense losses inflicted upon 
French commerce, The Great Frederick kept Silesia; the king of 
Sardinia the territories alxeady ceded by Austria. Only France 
had made great conquests ; and only she retained no increment of 
territory. She recognized the Pragmatic Sanction in favour of 
Austria and the Protestant succession in favour of George IL. 
Prince Charles Edward, a refugee in France, refused to quit the 
hospitable soil which had but Jately offered so magnificent an 
asylum to the unfortunates of his house: he was, however, carried 
off, whilst at the Opera, forced into a carriage, and conveyed far 
from the frontier. ‘As stupid as the peace!” was the bitter 
saying in thestreets of Paris, 
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The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle had a graver defect than®that of 

England was 
excited, ambitious of that complete empire of the sea which she 
had begun to build up upon the ruins of the French navy and the 
decay of Holland, and greedy of distant conquests over colonies 
which the French could not manage to defend. In proportion as 
the old influence of Richelieu and of Louis XIV. over Iuropean 
policy became weaker and weaker, English influence, founded upon 
the growing power of a free country and a free government, went 
on increasing in strength. Without any other ally but Spain, 
herself wavering in he: fidelity, the French remained exposed to 
the attempts of England, henceforth delivered from the phantom 
of the Stuarts. “The peace concluded between England and 
France in 1748 was, as regards Europe, nothing but a truce,” 
says Lord Macaulay: “it was not even a truce in other quarters 
of the globe.” The mutual rivalry and mistrust between the two 
nations began to show themselves everywhere, in the East as well 
asinthe West, in India as well as in America 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LOUIS XV,—THE COLONIES —-THD SHVEN YDARS’ WAR (1748—1774). 
—LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


We must now review briefly the history of the French colonies. younda- 
At the outset of Louis XIV.’s personal reign and through the per- tion of the 
severing efforts of Colbert, marching in the footsteps of Cardinal lao 
Richelieu, an India Company had heen founded for the purpose of Company. 
developing French commerce in those distant regions, which had 
always been shrouded in a mysterious halo of fancied wealth and 
giandeur. Several times the Company had all but perished ; it had 
revived under the vigorous impulse communicated by Law and had 
not succumbed at the collapse of his system. It gave no money 
to its shareholders, who derived their bonefits only from a partial 
concession of the tobacco revenues, granted by tho king to the 
Company, but its directors lived a life of magnificence in the East, 
where they were authorised to trade on their own account. 
Abler and bolder than all his colleagues, Joseph Duploix, mem- pyptety, 
ber of a Gascon family and son of the comptroller-general of 
Hainault, had dreamed of other destinies than the management 
of a counting-house ; he aspired to endow Fianco with tho empire 
of India. Placed at a very early age at the head of the HKiench 
establishments at Chandernugger, he had improved the city and - 
constructed a fleet, all the while acquiring for himself an immense 
fortune ; he had just been sent to Pondicharry as governor-general 
of the Company's agencies when the war of succession to the 
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empire broke out in 1742. Unfortunately a serious misunderstand- 
ing took place between him and the governor of Bourbon and of 
Tle de France, Bertrand Francis Mahé de La Bourdonnais, who, in 
September, 1746, at the head of a flotilla, had obliged the English 
garrison of Madras to surrender. A jealous love of power and 
absorption in political schemes induced Dupleix to violate a 
promise lightly given by La Bourdonnais in the name of France ; 
he arbitrarily quashed a capitulation of which he had not discussed 
the conditions, The report of this unhappy conflict, and the colour 
put upon it by the representations of Dupleix, ruined at Paris the 
governor of Te de France. 

On arriving at Ile de France, amidst that colony which he had 
found exhausted, ruined, and had endowed with hospitals, arsenals, 
quays, and fortifications, La Bourdonnais learned that a new 
governor was already installed there, His dissensions with Dupleix 
had borne their fruits; he had been accused of having exacted too 
paltry a ransom from Madras, and of having accepted enormous 
presents ; the Company had appointed a successor in his place, 
Driven to desperation, anxious to go and defend himself, La Bour- 
donnais set out for France with his wife and his four children; a 
prosecution had already been commenced against him. He was 
captured at sea by an English ship, and taken a prisoner to England, 
The good faith of the conqueror of Madras was known in London ; 
one of the directors of the English Company offered his fortune as 
security for M. de la Bourdomnais. Scarcely had he arrived in 
Paris when he was thrown into the Bastille, and for two years kept 
in solitary confinement, When his innocence was at last acknow- 
ledged and his liberty restored to him, his health was destroyed, his 
fortune exhausted by the expenses of the trial. La Bourdonnais 
died before long, employing the last remnants of his life and of his 
strength in pouring forth his anger against Dupleix, to whom he 
attributed all his woes. His indignation was excusable, and some 
of his grievances were well giounded; but the germs of suspicion 
thus sown by the unfortunate prisoner released from the Bastille 
were destined before long to consign to perdition not only his enemy, 
but also, together with him, that French dominion in India to 
which M. de La Bourdonnais had dedicated his life, 

France and England had made peace; the English and French 
Companies in India had not laid down arms, Their power, as well 
as the importance of their establishments, was as yet in equipoise. 
At Surat both Companies had places of business ; on the coast of 
Malabar, the English had Bombay and the French Mahé ; on the 
coast of Coromandel, the former held Madras and Yort St. George, 
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the latter Pondicherry and Karikal. The principal factories, as 
well as the numerous little establishments which were dependencies 
of them, were defended by a certain number of European soldiexs 
and by Sepoys, native soldiers in the pay of the Companies, 

These smallarmies were costly, and diminished fo a considerable 
extent the profits of trade. Duploix espied the possibility of a 
new organization, which should secure to the French in India the plans of 
preponderance, and ere long the empire even, in the two peninsulas, Dupleix 
He purposed to found manufactures, utilise native hand-labour and 
develope the coasting-trade or Ind to Ind trade, as tho expression 
then was ; but he set his pretensions still higher and carried his 
views still further. He purposed to acquire for the Company and, 
under its name, for France, territories and subjects furnishing 
revenues and amply sufficing for the expenses of the commercial 
establishments. The moment was propitious; the ancient empire 
of the Great Mogul tottering to its base was distracted by revolu- 
tions; Dupleix reckoned without France, and without the incom- 
petent or timid men who governed hor. Ilis successes scared King 
Louis XV. and his feeble ministers ; they angered and discomfited gupine- 
England, which was as yet tottering in India, and whose affairs nessof the 
‘here had for a long while been ill managed, but which remained govern. 
ever vigorous, active, animated by the indomitable ardour of a free ment. 
people. At Versailles attempts wore made to lessen the conquests 
of Dupleix, prudence was recommended tu him, delay was shown 
in sending him the troopshe demanded. In India England had at 
last found a man still young and unknown, but worthy of being 
opposed to Dupleix. Clive, who had almost in boyhood endored 
the Company’s offices, turned out, after the turbulence of his early 
years, a heaven born general ; he was destined to continue Dupleix’s 
work, when abandoned by France, and to found to the advantage 
of the English that European dominion in India which had been 
the governor of Pondicherry’s dream. Two French corps were 
destroyed by Clive, and a third army soon shared the same fate. 

The report of Dupleix’s reverses arrived in France in the month, of 
September, 1752. 

The dismay at Versailles was great, and prevailed over the 
astonishment, ‘There had never been any confidence in Dupleix’s 
projects, there had been scarcely any belief in his conquests. The 
soft-hearled inertness of ministers and courtiers was almost as 
much disgusted at the successes as at the defeats of the bold 
adventurers who were attempting and risking all for the aggran- 
disement and ,puissance of France in the East. The tone of Enf-- 
land was more haughty than ever, in consequence of Clive’s suc- 
cesses. The recall of Dupleix was determined upon. 
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The governor of Pondicherry had received no troops, but”he had 
managed to reorganise an army, and had resumed the offensive in 
the Carnatic ; powerfully helped by his military lieutenant, Bussy 
Castelnau, his future son-in-law, animated by the same zeal for the 
greatness of France. Clive was ill and had just set out for Eng- 
land : fortune had once more changed front. The opéh conferences 
held with Saunders, Enghsh governor of Madras, failed in the 
month of January, 1754; Dupleix wished to preserve the advan- 
tages he had won, Saunders refused to listen to that; the approach 
of a French squadron was signalled, The ships appeared to be 
numerous. Dupleix was already vejoicing at the arrival of unex- 
pected aid, when, instead of an officer commanding the twelve 
hundred soldiers from France, he saw the apparition of M. Godeheu, 
one of the directors of the Company, and but lately his friend and 

Dupleix is correspondent. “I come to supersede you, sir,” said the new 
bshed. arrival without any cixcumstance ; “TI have full powers from the 
Company to treat with the English.” The cabinet of London had 
not been deceived as to the importance of Dupleix in India; his 
recall had been made the absolute condition of a cessation of hos- 
tilities. Louis XV. and his ministers had shown no opposition , 
the treaty was soon concluded, restoring the possessions of the tivo 
Companies within tho limits they had oceupied before the war of 
the Carnatic, with the exception of the district of Masulipatam, 
which became accessible to the English, All the territurics ceded 
by the Hindoo princes to Dupleix reverted to their former masters ; 
the two Companies interdicted one another from taking any part in 
the interior policy of India, and at the same time forbade their 
agents to accept from the Hindoo princes any charge, honour or 
dignity ; the most perfect equality was re-established between the 
possessions and revenues of the two great European nations, rivals 
in the East as well as in Europe; England gave up some petty 
Godehen forts, some towns of no importance, France ceded the empire of 
signs a ‘India. When Godeheu signed the treaty, Trichinopoli was at last 
treaty on the point of giving in. Dupleix embarked for France with his 
ery 8° wife and daughter, leaving in India, together with his life’s work 
destroyed in a few days by the pollroonery of his country’s govern- 
ment, the fortune he had acquired during his great enterprises, 
entirely sunk as it was in the service of France; the revenues 

destined to cover his advances were seized by Godeheu. 

France seemed to comprehend what her ministers had not even 
an idea of; Dupleix’s arrival in France was a veritable triumph. 
At-was by this time known that the reverses which had caused so 
much talk had been half repaired. It was by this"time guessod 
how infinite wore the resources of that empire of India, go lightly 
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and méan-spiritedly abandoned to the English. “My wife and I 
dare not appear in the streets of Lorient,” wrote Dupleix, “because 
of the crowd of people wanting to see us and bless us;” the 
compiroller-general, Hérault de Séchelles, as well as the king and 
Madame de Pompadour, thon and for a long while the reigning 
favourite, ga¥e so favourable a reception to the hero of India that 
Dupleix, always an optimist, conceived fresh hopes. “TIT shall 
regain my property here,” he would say, “and India will recover 
in the hands of Bussy.” 

He was mistaken about the justice as he had been about the 
discernment and the boldness of the French government; not a 
promise was accomplished; not a hope was realized ; after delay 
upon delay, excuse upon excuse, Dupleix saw his wife expire at 
the end of two years, worn out with suffering and driven to despair: 
like her, his daughter, affianced for a long time past to Bussy, suc- 
cumbed beneath the weight of sorrow; in vain did Dupleix tire 
out the ministers with his views and his projects for India, he saw 
even the action he was about to bring against the Company vetoed 
by order of the king. Persecuted by his creditors, overwhelmed 
with regret for the relatives and friends whom he had involved in 
his enterprises and in his ruin, he exclaimed a few months before 
his death: “TI have sacrificed youth, fortune, life in order to load 
with honour and niches those of my own nation in Asia. Unhappy 
friends, too weakly credulous relatives, virtuous citizens havo dedi- 
cated their property to promoting the success of my projects ; they 
are now in want... . I demand, like the humblest of creditors, 
that which is my due; my services are all stuff, my demand is 
ridiculous, Iam treated like the vilest of men. The little I have 
lefi is seized, I have been obliged to get execution stayed to pre- 
vent my being dragged to prison!” Dupleix died at last on the 
11th of November, 1763, the most striking, without being the last 
or the most tragical, victim of the great French enterprises in 
India. 

Despite the treaty of peace, hostilities had never really coased 
in India. Clive had returned from England; freed henceforth 
from the influence, the intrigues and the indomitable energy of 
Dupleix, he had soon made himself master of the whole of Bengal, 
he had even driven the French from Chandernugger ; Bussy had. 
been unable to check his successes, he avenged himself by wresting 
away from the English all their agencies on the coast of Orissa, 
and closing against them the road betwoen the Coromandel const 
and Bengal. 
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Europe had joined in the contest; the French navy, stitl feeble 
in spite of the efforts that had been made to restore it, underwent 
serious reverses on every sea. Count Lally-Tolendal, descended 
from an Irish family which took refuge in France with James II., 
went to Count d’Argenson, still minister of war, with a proposition 
to go and humble in India that English power wkich had been 
imprudenily left to grow up without hindrance, M. de Lally had 
served with renown in the wats of Germany; he had seconded 
Prince Charles Edward in his brave and yet frivolous attempt 
upon England. The directors of the India Company went and 
asked M. d’Argenson to entrust to General Lally the king’s troops 
promised for the expedition. ‘You are wrong,” M. d’Argenson 
said to them: “I know M. de Lally, he is a friend of mine, but he 
is violent, passionate, inflexible as to discipline, he will not tolerate 
any disorder ; you will be setting fire to your warehouses, if you 
send him thither.” The directors, however, insisted, and M. de 
Lally set out on the 2nd of May, 1757, with four ships and a body 
of troops. Some young officers belonging to the greatest houses of 
France served. on his staff, 

The brilliant courage and heroic ardour of M. de Lally triumphed 
over the first obstacles ; his recklessness, his severity, his passion- 
ateneas were about to lose him the fruits of his victories. ‘The 
commission I hold,” he wrote to the directors of the Company at 
Paris, “imports that I shall be held in horror by all the people of 
the country.” By his personal faults he aggravated his already 
critical position. The discord which reigned in the army as well 
as amongst the civil functionaries was nowhere more flagrant than 
between Lally and Bussy. The latter could not console himself 
for having been forced to leave the Deccan in the feeble hands of 
the marquis of Conflans, An expedition attempted against the 
fortress of Wandiwash, of which the English had obtained pos- 
session, was followed by a serious defeat; Colonel Coote was master 
of Karikal. Little by little the French army and French power in 
India found themselves cooped within the immediate territory of 
Pondicherry. The English marched against this town. Lally shut 
himself up there in the month of March, 1760. Bussy had been 
made prisoner, and Coote had sent him to Europe. “At the head 
of the French army Bussy would be in a position by himself alone 
to prolong the war for ten years,” said the Hindoos. On the 27th 
of November, the siege of Pondicherry was transformed into an 
investment, 

He held out for six weeks, in spite of famine, want of money 
and ever increasing dissensious. At last it became necessary to 
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aurrend@r, the council of the Company called upon the general to 
capitulate; Lally claimed the honours of war, but Coote would 
have the town at discretion: the distress was extreme as well as AD. 1761 
the irritation. Pondicherry was delivered up to the conquerors on Poni. 
the 16th of January, 1761; the fortifications and magazines were shen 
razed ; Fren@& power in India, long supported by the courage or soa oe 
ability of a few men, was foundering, never to rise again, ‘“No- English. 
body can have a higher opinion than I of M. de Lally,” wrote 
Colonel Coote: “he struggled against obstacles that I considered 
insurmountable and triumphed over them. There is not in India 
another man who could have so long kept an army standing with- 
out pay and without resources in any direction,” “ A convincing 
proof of his merits,” said another English officer, ‘is his long and 
vigorous resistance in a place in which he was universally de- 
tested,” 

Haired bears bitterer fruits than is imagined even by those who 
provoke it. The animosity which M. de Lally had excited in 
India-was everywhere au obstacle to the defence; and it was 
destined to cost him his life and imperil his honour. Scarcely 
had he arrived in England, ill, exhausted by sufferings and fatigue, 
followed even in his captivity by the reproachos and anger of his 
comrades in misfortune, when he heard of the outbreak of public 
opinion against him in France; he was accused of treason; and 
he obtained from the English cabinet permission to repair to Paris. 
“TI bring hither my head and my innocence,” he wrote, on dis- 
embarking, to the minister of war, and he went voluntarily to 
imprisonment in the Bastille. After a delay of nineteen months, 
the trial commenced in Decembor, 1764, and on the 9th of May, 
at the close of the day, the valiant general whose heroic xresistance 
had astounded all India mounted the scaffold on the Place do A.D. 1766, 
Gréve, nor was permission granted to the few friends who remained rads 
faithful to him to accompany him to the place of execution; there beheaded, 
was only the parish-priest of St. Louis on V’Ile at his side; as “May 9). 
apprehensions were felt of violence and insult on the part of the 
condemned, he was gagged like the lowest criminal when he reso. 
lutely mounted the fatal ladder; he knelt without assistance and 
calmly awaited his death-blow, “Everybody,” observed D’Alem- 
bert, expressing by that cruel saying the violence of public feeling 
against the condemned, “everybody, except the hangman, has a 
right to kill Lally.” Voltaire’s judgment, after the subsidence of 
passion and after the light thrown by subsequent events upon the 
state of French affairs in India before Lally's campaigns, is more 
just; “It was a murder committed with the sword of justide.” 
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King Louis XV. and his government had lost India; the rage and 
shame blindly excited amongst the nation by this disaster had 
been visited upon the head of the unhappy general who had been 
lagt vanquished in defending the remnants of French power. 

For a long time past the French had directed towards America 
their ardent spirit of enterprise; in the fifteenth century, on the 
morrow of the discovery of the new world, when the indomitable 
genius and religious faith of Christopher Columbus had just opened 
a new path to inquiring minds and daring spirits, the Basques, the 
Bretons and the Normans were amongst the first to follow the 
road he had marked out; their light barques and their intrepid 
navigators were soon known among the fisheries of Newfoundlond 
and the Canadian coast. As early as 1506 a chart of the St. Law- 
rence was drawn by John Denis, who came from Honfleur in Nor- 
mandy. Before long the fishers began to approach the coasts, 
attracted by the fur-trade; they entered into relations with the 
native tribes, buying, very often for a mere song, the produce of 
their hunting, and introducing to them together with the first- 
fruits of civilisation, its corruptions and its dangers. Before long 
the savages of America became acquainted with the jire-water. 

Policy was not slow to second the bold enterprises of the navi- 
gators. france was at that time agitated by various earnest and 
mighty passions; for a moment the Reformation, personified by the 
austere virtues and grand spirit of Coligny, had seemed to dispute 
the empire of the Catholic Church. The forecasts of the admiral 
became more and more sombre every day, he weighed the power 
and hatred of the Guises ag well as of their partisans; in his 
anxiety for his countrymen and his religion, he determined to 
secure for the persecuted Protestants a yefuge, perhaps, a home in 
the new world, after that defeat of which he already saw a 
glimmer. 

A first expedition had failed, after on attempt on the coasts of 
Brazil; in 1562, a new flotilla set out from Havre, commanded by 
John Ribaut of Dieppe, who, having effected a landing, took pos- 
session of the country in the name of France, and immediately 
began to construct a fort which they called Fort Charles, in honour 
of the young king, Charles TX. Unhappily, at the end of three 
years, a Spanish expedition landed in Florida, commanded by 
Pedro Ménendez de sAvilés, who attacked and overmastered the 
French colonists ; a great number were massacred, others crowded 
on to the little vessels still at their disposal and carried to France 
‘the news of the disaster. 
~ For along while expeditions and attempts at French’colonization 
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had been directed towards Canada. James Cartier, in 1535, had A.D, 1585, 
taken possession of its coasts under the name of New France. o oar 
M. de Roberval had taken thither colonists, agricultural and , 
mechanical ; but the hard climate, famine and disease had stifled 

the little colony in the bud; religious and political disturbances in 

the mother-country were absorbing all thoughts ; it was only in the 

reign of Henry IV., when panting France, distracted by civil dis- 

cord, began to repose for the first time since more than a century, 
boneath a government just, able, and firm at the same time, that zeal 

for distant enterprises at last attracted to Now France its real founder. 

Samuel de Champlain du Brouage, born in 1567, a faithful soldier of Champ. 
the king’s so long as the war lasted, was unable to endure the indo- !#i. 
lence of peace. After long and perilous voyages, he enlisted in the 
company which M. de Monts, gentleman of the bedchamber in 
ordinary to Henry IV., had just formed for the trade in furs on the 
northern coast of America; appointed viceroy of Acadia, a new 
territory, of which the imaginary limits would extend in our 

times from Philadelphia to beyond Montreal, and furnished with a 
commercial monopoly, M. de Monts set sail on the 7th of April, 

1664, taking with him, Calvinist though he was, Catholic priests as 

well as Protestant pastors. After long and painful explorations in 

the forests and amongst thé Indian tribes, after frequent voyages 10 

France on the service of the colony, he became at last, in 1606, the 

first governor of the nascent town of Quebec. 

Never was colony founded under more pious auspices ; for some 
time past the Recollects had been zealously labouring for the con- 
version of unbelievers ; seconded by the Jesuits, who were beforo 
long fo remain sole masters of the soil, they found themselves suf- 
ficiently powerful to forbid the protestant sailors certain favourite 
oxercises of their worship : ‘At last it was agreed that they should 
not chant the psalms,” says Champlain, “ but that they should 
assemble to make their prayers.” 

In 1627, Richelieu put himself at the head of a company of a Richelieu 
hundred associates, on which the king conferred the possession as peep 
well as the government of New France, together with the commer- for the 
cial monopoly and freedom from all taxes for fifteen years. The ery 
colonists were to be French and Catholics; huguenots were ganada, 
excluded: they alone had till then manifested any tendency 
towards emigration ; the attempts at colonization in America were 
due to their efforts ; less liberal in New France than he had lately 
been in Europe, the cardinal thus enlisted in the service of the 
foreigner all the adventurous spirits‘and the bold explorers amongst 
the French Protestants, at the very moment when the English 
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Puritans, driven from their country by the narrow and mdldlesome 
policy of James I., were dropping anchor at the foot of Plymouth 
Rock, and were founding, in the name of religious liberty, a new 
protestant England, the rival ere long of that New France which 
was catholic and absolutist. 

Champlain had died at Quebec on Christmas Dty, 1635, after 
twenty-seven years’ efforts and sufferings in the service of the 
nascent colony. Bold and enterprising, endowed with indomitable 
perseverance and rare practical faculties, an explorer of distant 
forests, an intrepid negotiator with the savage tribes, a wise and 
patient administrator, indulgent towards all, in spite of his ardent 
devotion, Samuel de Champlain had presented the rare intermix- 
ture of the heroic qualities of past times with the zeal for science 
and the practical talents of modern ages; he was replaced in his 
government by a knight of Malta, M. de Montmagny. Quebec 
had a seminary, a hospital and a convent, before it possessed a 
population. 

The foundation of Montreal was still more exclusively religious, 
The accounts of the Jesuits had inflamed pious souls with a noble 
ernulation ; a Montreal association was formed, under the direction 
of M. Olier, founder of St. Sulpice. The first expedition was 
placed under the command of a valiant-gentleman, Paul de Maison- 
neuve, and of a certain Mademoiselle Mance, belonging to the 
middle-class of Nogent-le-Roi, who was not yetanun, but who was 
destined to become the foundress of the hospital-sisters of Ville- 
Marie, the name which the religious zeal of the explorers intended 
for the new colony. 

The affair of Montreal stood, like that of Quebec; New France 
was founded in spite of the sufferings of the early colonists; thanks 
to their courage, their fervent enthusiasm, and the support afforded 
them by the religious zeal of their friends in Europe, The Jesuit 
missionaries every day extended their explorations, sharing with 
M. de Ja Salle the glory of the great discoveries of the West. 
Champlain had before this dreamed of and sought for a passage 
across the continent, leading to the Southern seas and permitting 
of commerce with India and Japan. La Salle, in his intrepid 
expeditions, discovered Ohio and Illinois, navigated the great lakes, 
crossed the Mississippi, which the Jesuits had been the first to 
reach, and pushed on ag far as Texas. Constructing forts in the 
midst of the savage districts, taking possession of Louisiana in the 
name of King Louis XIV., abandoned by the majority of his com- 
rades and losing the most faithful of them by death, attacked by 
savages, betrayed by his own men, thwarted in his pfojects by his 
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enemies*and his rivals, this indefatigable explorer fell at last beneath 

the blows of a few multineers, in 1687, just as he was trying to get 

back to New France; he left the field open after him to the 
innumerable travellers of every nation and every language who were 

one day to leave their mark on those measureless tracts. Jivery- 

where, in th@western regions of the American continont, the foot- 

steps of the French, either travellers or missionaries, preceded the 

boldest adventurers. It is the glory and tho misfortune of France z cern api 
to always lead the van in the march of civilization, without having nation, J 
the wit to profit by the discoveries and the sagacious boldness of 

her children. On the unknown roads which she has opened 1o the 

human mind and to human enterprise she has often left the fruits 

to be gathered by nations less inventive and less able than she, but 

more persevering and less perturbed by a confusion of desires and 

an incessant renewal of hopes. 

The treaty of Utrecht had taken out of French hands the gates 
of Canada, Acadia and Newfoundland. It was now in the neigh- 
bourhood of New France that the power of England was rising, 
growing rapidly through the development of her colonies, usurping 
little by little the empire of the seas. Canada was prospering, how- 
ever; during the long wars which the condition of Europe had kept 
up in America, the Canadians had supplied the king’s armies with 
their best soldiers. Returning to their homes and resuming with. The French 
out an effort the peaceful habits which characterized them, they ©susdians. 
skilfully cultivated their fields and saw their population increasing 
naturally without any help from the mother-country. The governors 
had succeeded in adroitly counterbalancing the influence of the 
English over the Indian tribes, The Iroquois, but lately impla- 
cable foes of France, had accepted a position of neutrality. 
Agricultural development secured to the country comparative 
prosperity, but money was scarce, the instinct of the popula- 
tion was not in the direction of commerce; it was everywhero 
shackled by monopolies. The English were rich, free and bold ; 
for them the transmission and the exchange of commodities were 
easy. The commercial rivalry which set in between the two 
nations was fatal to the French; when the hour of the final 
struggle came, the Canadians, though brave, resolute, passionately 
attached to France and ready for any sacrifice, were few in number 
compared with their enemies. Scattered over a vast territory, they 
possessed but poor pecuniary resources and could expect from the 
mother-country only irregular assistance, subject to variations of 
government and fortune as well as to the chances of maritime war- 
fare and engagements at sea, always perilous for ihe French ships, 
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which were inferior in build and in number, whatever might be the 
courage and skill of their commanders, 

The capture of Louisbourg and of the island of Cape Breton by 
the English colonists, in 1745, profoundly disquieted the Canadians, 
it was the first scene in a drama doomed to end fatally for the 
interests of France. 

Regretfully and as if compelled by a remnant of national honour 
Louis XV. adopted the resolution of defending his colonies ; he had, 
and the nation had as well, the feeling that the French were hope- 
lessly weak at sea. ‘ What use to us will be hosts of troops and 
plenty of money,” wrote the advocate Barbier, ‘if we have only to 
fight the English at sea? They will take all our ships one after 
another, they will seize all our settlements in America and will get 
all the trade. We must hope for some division amongst the 
English nation itself, for the king personally does not desire war.” 

The English nation was not divided. The ministers and the 
parliament, as well as the American colonies, were for war. 
“There is no hope of repose for our thirteen colonies, as long as 
the French are masters of Canada,” said Benjamin Franklin on his 
arrival in London in 1754. He was already labouring, without 
knowing it, at that great work of American independence which was 
to be his glory and that of his generation ; the common efforts and 
the common interest of the thirteen American colonies in the war 
against France were the first step towards that great coalition which 
founded the United States of America. 

The union with the mother country was as yet close and potent: 
at the instigation of Mr. Fox, soon afterwards Lord Holland, and 
at the time Prime Minister of England, parliament voted twenty- 
five millions for the American war. The bounty given to the 
soldiers and marines who enlisied was doubled by private sub- 
scription; 15,000 men were thus raised to invade the French 
colonies. 

Canada and Louisiana together did not number 80,000 in- 
habitants, whilst the population of the English colonics already 
amounted to 1,200,000 souls ; to the 2800 regular troops sent from 
France the Canadian militia addod about 4000 men, less experienced 
but quite as determined as the most intrepid veterans of the cam- 
paigns in Europe. During more than twenty years the courage and 
devotion of the Canadians never faltered for a single day. 

The wicked deportation of four hundred and eighteen heads of 
families from Acadia excited in France the greatest and most 
natural emotion ; a few brilliant successes obtained by the marquis 
of Montcalm cheered up for a short space the hopes of the French 
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governmtnt; but it was all in vain. Quebec, besieged by general 

Wolfe, capitulated on the 18th of September, 1759. Both the 
English and the French commanders had been killed ; the capitula- nee hi 
tion of Montreal was signed on the 8th of September, 1760 ; on the tion of 
10th of February, 1763, the peace concluded between France, Spain, (ent 8) 
and England ®ompleted without hope of recovery the loss of all the we 
French possessions in America ; Louisiana had taken no part in the 

war, it was not conquered ; France ceded it to Spain in exchange 

for Florida, which was abandoned to the English. Canada and all 

the islands of the St. Lawrence shared the same fate. Only the 

little islands of St, Pierre and Miquelon were preserved for the French 
fisheries. One single stipulation guaranteed to the Canadians the 

free exercise of the Catholic religion, The principal inhabitants of 

the colony went into exile on purpose to remain French, The weak 

hands of King Louis XV. and of his government had let slip the 

fairest colonies of France, Canada and Louisiana had ceased to 

belong to her; yet attachment to France subsisted there a Jong 

while and her influence left numerous traces there. It isan honour 

and a source of strength to France that she acts powerfully on men 
through the charm and suavity of her intercourse; they who have 
belonged to France can never forget her, 

The struggle was over. King Louig XV. had lost his American France hu 

colonies, tha nascent empire of India and the settlements of Senogal. miliated 
He recovered Guadaloupe and Martinique, but lately conquered by an el 
the English, Chandernugger and the ruins of Pondicherry. ‘The ciency of 
humiliation was deep and the losses were irrepamble. All the fruits Hovis XV. 
of the courage, of the ability and of the passionate devotion of the 
French in India and in America were falling into the hands of 
England. Her government had committed many faults; but the 
strong action of a free people had always managed to repair them, 
The day was coming when the haughty passions of the mother 
country and the proud independence of her colonies would engage 
in that supreme struggle which has given to the world the United 
States of America. 

It was not only in the colonies and on the seas that the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle had seemed merely a truce destined to be soon 
broken: hostilities had never ceased in India or Canada; English 
vessels sconred the world, capturing, in spite of treaties, French 
merchant-ships ; in Europe and on the continent, all the sovereigns 
were silently preparing for new efforts; only the government of 
King Louis XV., intrenched behind ita disinterestedness in the 
negotiations and ignoring the fatal influences of weakness and 
vanity, belidved itself henceforth beyond the reach of a fresh war, 
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The nation, as oblivious as the government but less careless than it, 
because they had borne the burthen of the fault committed, wera 
applying for the purpose of their material recovery that power of 
revival which, through a course of so many errors and reverses, has 
always saved France; in spite of the disorder in the finances and 
the crushing weight of the imposts, she was working” and growing 
rich ; intellectual development was following the rise in material 
resources’; the court was corrupt and inert, like the king, but q 
new life, dangerously free and bold, was beginning to course through 
men’s minds: the wise, reforming instincts, the grave reflections of 
the dying Montesquieu no longer sufficed for them; Voltaire, who 
had but lately been still moderate and almost respectful, was about 
to commence with his friends of the Encyclopédie that campaign 
against the Christian faith which was to pave the war for the 
Siate of materialism of our own days. The state of the royal treasury, and 
at ig the measures to which recourse was had to enable the State to make 
both ends meet, aggravated the dissension and disseminated discon- 
tent amongst all classes of society, Comptrollers-general came one 
after another, all armed with new expedients; MM de Machault, 
Moreau de Séchelles, de Moras, excited, successively, the wrath and 
the hatred of the people, crushed by imposts in peace as well as 
war; the clergy refused to pay the twentieth, still claiming their 
right of giving only a hee gift; the states-districts, Languedoc and 
Brittany at the head, resisted, in the name of their ancient privi- 
legas, the collection of taxes to which they had not consented ; riots 
went on multiplying: they oven extended to Paris, where the 
government was accused of kidnapping children for transportation 
to the colonies. Tho people rose, several police-agents were mas- 
sacred ; the king avoided passing through the capital on his way 
from Versailles to the camp at Campiégne: the path he took in the 
Bois de Boulogne received the name of Revolt Road. “I have 
seen in my days,” says D’Argeuson, “a decrease in the respect and 
love of the people for the kingship.” 

Decadence went on swiftly, and no wonder, At forty years of 
age Louis XV., finding every pleasure pall, indifferent to or forget- 
ful of business from indolence and disgust, bored by every thing 
and on every occasion, had come to depend solely on those who 

Madame de could still manage to amuse him. Madame de Pompadour had 
Pompa- accepted this ungrateful and sometimes shameful task. Vigilant 
poe Sp attaching the courtiers to herself, she sowed broadcast, all around 

her, favours, pensions, profitable offices, enduwing the gentlemen to 
facilitate their marriage, turning a deaf ear to the complaints of the 
people as well as to the protests of the States or Parliaments, The 
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court stifl swarmed with brave officers, ready to march to death at 
the head of the troops; the command of armies henceforth depended 
on the favour of Madame the marchioness of Pompadour. 
The day had come when the fortune of war was about to show 
itself fatal to France. Marshal Saxe had died at Chambord, still 
young and worn out by excesses rather than by fatigue. War, war dee 
however, was inevitable; five months of public or private negotia- olared 
tion, carried on by the ambassadors or personal agents af the king, ian, 
could not obtain from England any reparation for her frequent vio- 
lation of the law of nations: the maritime trade of France was 
destroyed ; the vessels of the royal navy were themselves no longer 
safe at sea. On the 21st of December, 1755, the ministor of foreign 
affairs, Rouillé, notified to the English cabinet “that His Most 
Christian Majesty, before giving way to the effects of his resent- 
ment, once more demanded from the king of England satisfaction 
for all the seizures made by the English navy, as well as restitution 
of all vessels, whether war-ships or merchani-ships, taken from the 
French, declaring that he should regard any refusal that might be 
made as an authentic declaration of war.” England eluded the 
question of law, but refused restitution. On the 23rd of January, 
an embargo was laid on all English vessels in French ports, and war 
was Officially proclaimed. It had existed in fact for two years 
past. 
A striking incident signalized the commencement of hostilities, 
Rather a man of pleasure and a courtier than an able soldier, Mar- 
shal Richelieu had, nevertheless, the good fortune to connect his 
name with the only successful event of the Seven Years’ War that 
was destined to remain impressed upon the mind of posterity, 
namely the capture of Port Mahon in the island of Minorea, Capture 
At the same time the king’s troops were occupying Corsica in the of Port 
name of the city of Gonoa, the time-honoured ally of France, Mis- Mabon. 
tress of half the Mediterranean and secure of the neutrality of Hol- 
land, France could have concentrated her efforts upon the sea and 
have maintained a glorious struggle with England, on the sole con- 
dition of keeping peace on the Continent. The policy was simple 
and the national interest palpable ; King Louis XV. and some of 
his ministers understood this; but they allowed themselves to drift 
into forgetfulness of it. A 
For a long time past, under the influence of Count Kaunitz, a 
young diplomat equally bold and shrewd, “frivolous in his tastes 
and profound in his views,” Maria Theresa was inclining to change 
the whole system of hey alliances in Europe; she had made.ad 
vances to Ftance, Touis XV, siill sought to hold the balance 
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steady between the two great German sovereigns, bute he was 
already beginning to lean towards the empress. A proposal was 
made to Maria Theresa for a treaty of guarantee between France, 
Austria and Prussia; the existing war between Ingland and 
France was excepted from the defonsive pact; France reserved 
to herself the right of invading Hanover. The same conditions 
had been offered to the king of Prussia; he was not contented 
with them. Whilst Maria Theresa was insisting at Paris upon 
obtaining an offensive as well as defensive alliance, Frederick II. 
was signing with England an engagement not to permit the 
entrance into Germany of any foreign troops. “I only wish to 
preserve Germany from war,” wrote the king of Prussia to 
Lonis XV. On the lst of May, 1756, at Versailles, Louis XV. 
replied to the Anglo-Prussian treaty by his alliance with the 
Empress Maria Theresa The House of Bourbon was holding 
out the hand to the House of Austria; the work of Henry IV, and 
of Richelieu, already weakened by an inconsistent and capricious 
policy, was completely crumbling to pieces, involving in its ruin 
the military fortunes of France. 
The prudent moderation of Abbé de Bernis, then in great 
Treaty of favour with Madame de Pompadour and managing the negotia- 
Versailles, tions with Austria, had removed from the treaty of Versailles the 
most alarming clauses, The empres) and the king of France 
mutually guaranteed to one another their possessions in Hurope, 
“each of the contracting parties promising the other, in case of 
need, the assistance of twenty-four thousand men.” Russia and 
Saxony were soon enlisted in tho same alliance; the king of 
Prussia’s pleasantries, at one time coarse and at another biting, 
had offended the czarina Elizabeth and the elector of Saxony ag 
well as Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour. The weakest 
of the allies was the first to experience the miseries of that war 
so frivolously and gratuitously entered upon, from covetousness, 
yancour or weakness, those fertile sources of the bitterest sorrows 
to humanity. 
A.D. 1757, ‘Whilst hostilities were thus beginning throughout Europe, 
ronal by whilst negotiations were still going on with Vienna touching the 
Damiens second treaty of Versailles, King Louis XV., as he was descending 
(Jan. 6). the staircase of the marble court at Versailles on the 5th of 
January, 1757, received a stab in the side from a knife. With- 
drawing full of blood the hand he had clapped to his wound, the 
king exclaimed: “There is the man that wounded me, with his 
hat on ; arrest him, but let no harm be done him!” The guards 
were already upon the murderer and were torturing dim pending 
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the legat question. The king had been carried away, slightly 
wounded by a deep puncture from a penknife. In the sonl of 
Louis XV. apprehension had succeeded to the first instinctive and 
kingly impulse of courage: he feared the weapon might be poisoned, 
and hastily sent for a confessor.. The crowd of courtiers was 
already thromging to the dauphin’s. To him the king had at once 
given up the direction of affairs. 

Justice, meanwhile, had taken the wretched murderer in hand. 
Robert Damiens was a lacquey out of place, a native of Artois, of 
weak mind and sometimes appearing to be deranged. In his 
yague and frequently incoherent depositions, he appeared animated 
by a desire to avenge the wrongs of the Parliament ; he burst out wurtiee 
against the archblahop of Paris, Christopher de Beaumont & vit- and death 
-tuous prelate of narrow mind and austere character: “The arch- of Da- 
bishop of Paris,” he said, “is the cause of all this trouble through ae 
ordering refusal of the sacraments.” No investigation could dis- 
cover any conspiracy or accomplices: with less coolness and fana- 
tical resolution than Ravaillac, Damiens, like the assassin of 
“Henry IV., was an isolated criminal, prompted to murder by the 
derangement of his own mind; he died, like Ravaillac, amidst 
fearful tortures which were no longer in accord with public senii- 
ment, and caused more horror than awe. Franee had-ceased to 
tremble for the life of King Louis XV, 
' For one instant the power of Madame de Pompadour hed 
appeared to be shaken : the king, in his terror, would not see her; 
M. de Machault, but lately her protégé, had even brought her 
orders to quit the palace. Together with the salutary terrors of 
‘death, Louis X'V.’s repentance soon disappeared ; the queen and 
the dauphin went back again to the modest and pious retirement 
in which they passed their life; the marchioness returned. in 
triumph to Versailles. MM. de Machault and D’Argenson: were wachault 
exiled : the latter, who had always been hostile to the favourite, and D'Ar- 
was dismissed with extreme harshness. The king had himself oe 
written the sealed letter: ‘ Your services are no longer required, 
IT command you to send. me. your resignation of the secretaryship 
of State for war and -of all that appertains to the posta connected 
therewith, and to retire to your estate of Ormes.” Madame de 
Pompadour was avenged, 

The war, meanwhile, continued? the king of Prussia, who had 
at first. won a splendid victory over the Austrians: in front. of 
Prague; had been beaten at Kolin and forced to fall back on 
Saxony. Marshal d’Istrées, slowly occupying Westphalia, got the 
duke of Cumberland into a corner-on the Weser, and defeated him 
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Germany, reaped the fruits of Marshal d’Estrées’ successes ; the 
electorate of Hanover was entirely occupied ; all the towns opened 
their gates; Hesse Cassel, Brunswick, the duchies of Verden and 
of Bremen met with the samo fate. The marshal levied on all 
the conquered countries heavy contributions, of whidf he pocketed 
a considerable portion, His soldiers called him “ Father La 
Maraude.” The pavilion of Hanover at Paris was built out of the 
spoils of Germany. Meanwhile, the duke of Cumberland, who 
had taken refuge in the marshes at the mouth of the Elbe, under 
the protection of English vessels, was demanding to capitulato ; 
his offers were lightly accepted. On the 8th of September, through 
the agency of Count Lynar, minister of the king of Denmark, the 
duke of Cumberland and the marshal signed at the advanced posts 
of the French army the famous convention of Closter-Severn, The 
king’s troops kept all the conquered country; those of Hesse, 
Brunswick and Saxe-Gotha returned to their homes; the Hano. 
verians were to be cantoned in the neighbourhood of Stade. The 
maishal had not taken the precaution of disarming them. 

Incomplete as the convention was, it nevertheless excited great 
emotion in Europe. The duke of Cumberland had lost the military 
reputation acquired at Fontenoy; the king of Prussia remained 
alone on the Continent, exposed to all the efforts of the allies; 
every day fresh reverses came down upon him: the Russian army 
had invaded the Prussian provinces and beaten marshal Schwald 
near Memel; twenty-five thousand Swedes had just landed in 
Pomerania. Desertion prevailed amongst the troops of Frederick, 
recruited as they often were from amongst the vanquished, 

For a moment, indeed, Frederick had conceived the idea of 
deserting simultaneously from the field of battle and from life, 
“My dear sister,” he wrote to the margravine of Baireuth, “there 
is no port or asylum for me any more save in the arms of death,” 
A letter in verse to the marquis of Argens pointed clearly to the 
notion of suicide, A firmer purpose, before long, animated that 
soul, that strange mixture of heroism and corruption. 

Fortune, moreover, seemed to be relaxing her severities, Under 
the influence of the hereditary grand-duke, a passionate admirer of 
Frederick II, the Russians had omitted to profit by their victories; 
they were by this time wintering in Poland, which was abandoned 
to all their exactions. The Swedes had been repulsed in the island 
of Rugen, Marshal Richelieu received from Versailles orders to 
remain ai Halberstadt, and to send reinforcements to the army of 
the prince of Soubise ; it was for this latter that Ma¢ame de Pom- 
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padour was reserving the honour of crushing the Great Frederick, 
More occupied in pillage than in vigorously pushing forward the 
war, the marshal tolerated a fatal licence amongst his troops, 

Whilst the plunder of Hanover was serving the purpose of feed- 
ing the insensate extravagance of Richelieu ond of the army, 
Frederick ILhad entered Saxony, hurling back into Thuringia the 
troops of Soubise and of the prince of Hildburghausen. By this 
time the allies had endured several reverses; the boldness of the 
king of Prussia’s movements bewildered and disquieted officers ag 
well as soldiers, On the 8rd of November the Prussian army 
was all in order of battle on the left bank of tho Saale, near 
Rosbach. 

Soubise hesitated to attack: being a man of honesty and sense, Battle of 

he took into account the disposition of his army, as well as the yetiaes 
bad composition of the allied forces, very superior in number to § me 
the French contingent, The command belonged to the duke of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen, who had no doubt of success, Orders were 
given to turn the little Prussian army, so as to cut off its retreat, 
All at once, as the allied troops were effecting their movement to 
scale the heights, the king of Prussia, suddenly changing front by 
one of those rapid evolutions to which he had accustomed his men, 
unexpectedly attacked the French in flank, without giving them 
time to form in order of battle. The batteries placed on the hills 
were atthe same time unmasked and mowed down the infantry. 
The German troops at once broke up. Soubise sought to restore 
the battle by cavalry charges, but he was crushed in his turn, 
The rout became general, the French did not rally till they reached 
Erfurt ; they had left eight thousand prisoners and three thousand 
dead on the field. 

The news of the defeat at Rosbach came bursting on France like 
a clap of thunder; Frederick II. had renovated affairs and spirits popularity 
in Germany ; the day after Rosbach, he led his troops into Silesia of Frede- 
against Prince Charles of Lorraine, who had just beaten the duke mek th 
of Bevern; the king of Prussia’s lieutenants were displeased and 
disquieted ‘at such audacity. Ife assembled a council of war, and 
then, when he had expounded his plans, “ Farewell, gentlemen,” 
said he, “we shall soon have beaten the enemy or we shall have 
looked on one another for the last time.” On the 8rd of December 
the Austrians were beaten at Lissa as the French had been at 
Rosbach, and Frederick IT. became the national hero of Germany ; 
the protestant powers, but lately engaged, to their sorrow, against 
him, made up to the conqueror; admiration for him permeated 
even the Freith army. “At Paris,” wrote D’Alembert to Voltaire, 
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“everybody's head is turned about the king of Prussia; five 
months ago he was trailed in the mire,” 

The counsels of Abbé de Bernis had for some time past been 
pacific ; from a court-abbé, elegant and glib, he had become, on 
the 25th of June, minister of foreign affairs, But Madame de 
Pompadour remained faithful to the empress. In“the month of 
January, 1758, Count Clermont was appointed general-in-chief of 
the army of Germany. In disregard of the convention of Closter- 
Severn, the Hanoverian troops had just taken the field again under 
the orders of the grand-duke Ferdinand of Brunswick: he had 
already recovered possession of the districts of Luneberg, Zell, a 
part of Brunswick and of Bremen. In England, Mr. Pitt, after- 
wards Lord Chatham, had again come into office; the king of 
Prussia could henceforth rely upon the firmest support from Great 
Britain. 

He had need of it. A fresh invasion of Russians, aided by the 
savage hordes of the Zaporoguian Cossacks, was devastating Prussia; 
the sanguinary battle of Zorndorf, forcing them to fall back on 
Poland, permitted Frederick to hurry into Saxony, which was 
attacked by the Austrians. General Daun surprised and defeated 
him at Hochkirch ; in spite of his inflexible resolution, the king 
of Prussia was obliged to abandon Saxony. His ally and rival, 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, had just beaten Count Clermont at 
Crevelt, ‘ 

The new commander-in-chief of the king’s armies, prince of the 
blood, brother of the late Monsieur le Duc, abbot commendatory of 
St. Germain-des-Prés, “general of the Benedictines,” as the soldiers 
said, had brought into Germany, togother with the favour of 
Madame de Pompadour, upright intentions, a sincere desire to 
restore discipline, and some great allusions about himself De- 
feated at Crovelt, he was superseded by the marquis of Contades, 
The army murmured ; they had no confidence in their leaders. At 
Versailles, Abbé de Bernis, who had lately become a cardinal, paid 
by his disgrace for the persistency he had shown in advising 
peace. 

Madame de Pompadour had just procured for herself a support in 
her obstinate bellicosity : Bernis was superseded in the ministry of 
foreign affairs by Count Stainville, who was created duke of Choi- 
seul. After the death of Marslial Belle-Isle he exchanged the office 
for that of minister of war; with it he combined the ministry of 
the marine. The foreign affairs were entrusted to the duke of 
Puaslin, his cousin. The power rested almost entirely in the hands 
of the duke of Choiseul. Ofhigh birth, clever, boldfambitious, he 
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had but igtely aspired to couple the splendour of successes in the 
fashionable world with the serious preoccupations of politics: his 
marriage with Mdlle. Crozat, a wealthy heiress, amiable and very 
much smilten with him, had strengthened his position. Elevated 
to the ministry by Madame de Pompadour, and as yet promoting 
her views, hegnevertheless gave signs of an independent spirit and 
a proud character capable of exercising authority firmly in the pre- 
sence and the teeth of all obstacles. France hoped to find once 
more in M. de Choiseul a great minister; nor were her hopes 
destined to he completely deceived. 

A new and sceret treaty had just rivetted tho alliance betwoen 
France and Austria. M. de Choiseul was at the same time dream- 
ing of attacking England in her own very home, thus dealing her 
the most formidable of blows. The preparations were considerable : 
M. de Soubise was recalled from Germany to direct the army of 
invasion, He was to be seconded in his command by the duke of 
Aiguillon, to whom, rightly or wrongly, was attributed the honour apenas 
of having repulsed in the preceding year an attempt of the English projected, 
ata descent upon the coasts of Brittany. The expedition was 
ready, there was nothing to wait for save the moment to go out of 
port, but Admiral Hawke was cruising before Brest ; it was only in 
the month of November, 1759, that the marquis of Conflans, who 
commanded the fleet, could put to sea with twenty-one vessels, 
Finding himself at once pursued by the English squadron, he sought 
shelter in the difficult channels at the mouth of the Vilaine, ‘The 
English dashed in after him. A partial engagement, which ensued, 
was unfavourable; and the commander of the French rear-guard, 
M. St. André du Verger, allowed himself to he knocked to pieces 
by the enemy's guns in order to cover the retreat, The admiral ran 
ashore in the bay of Le Croisic and burnt his own vessel; seven 
ships remained blockaded in the Vileine, MM. de Conjlans' job, aa 
the sailors called it at the time, was equivalent to a battle 
lost without the chances and the honour of the struggle, The 
English navy was triumphant on every sea, and even in French 
waters, : 

The commencenient of the campaign of 1759 had been brilliant campaign 
in Germany: the duke of Broglie had successfully repulsed tho of 1759, 
attack made by Ferdinand of Brunswick on his positions at Ber- 
gen; the prince had been obliged to retire, The two armios, 
united under M. de Contades, invaded Hesse and moved upon the 
‘Weser ; they were occupying Minden when Duke Ferdinand throw 
himself upon them on the 1st of August. The action of the two. 
French generals was badly combined and the rout was complete, 
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The necessity for peace was beginning to be admitted even in 
Madame de Pompadour’s little cabinets. 

Maria Theresa, however, was in no hurry to enter into negotia- 
tions; her enemy seemed to be bending at last beneath the weight 
of the double Austrian and Russian attack. At one time Frederick 
had thought that he saw all Germany rallying round him ; now, 
beaten and cantoned in Saxony, with the Austrians in front of him, 
during the winter of 1760, he was everywhere seeking alliances 
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left,” he would say, “ valour and perseverance.” Repeated victories, 
gained at the sword’s point, by dint of boldness and in the extremity 
of peril, could not even protect Berlin. The capital of Prussia 
found itself constrained 10 open its gates to the enemy, on the sole 
condition that the regiments of Cossacks should not pass the line of 
enclosure. When the regular troops withdrew, the generals had 
not been able to prevent the city from being pillaged. The heroic 
efforts of the king of Prussia ended merely in preserving to him a 
foot-hold in Saxony. The Russians occupied Poland, 

Marshal Broglie, on becoming general-in-chief of the French 


general-in army, lad succeeded in holding his own in Hesse; he frequently 
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made Hanover anxious. To turn his attention elsewhither and in 
hopes of deciding the French to quit Germany, the hereditary 
prince of Brunswick attempted a diversion on the Lower Rhine ; 
he laid siege to Wesel whilst the English were preparing for a 
descent at Antwerp. Marshal Broglie detached M. de Castries to 
\ protect the city. The French corps had just arrived, it was bivou- 
acking. On the night between the 15th and 16th of October, 
Chevalier d’Assas, captain in the regiment of Auvergne, was sent to 
yeconnoitre. He had advanced some distance from his men and 
happened. to stumble upon a large force of the enemy. The prince 
of Brunswick was preparing to attack, All the muskets covered 
the young captain: “Stir, and thow’rt a dead man,” muttered 
threatening voices. Without replying, M. d’Assas collected all his 
strength and shouted: “ Auvergne! Here are the foe}"” At the 
same instant ho fell pierced by twenty balls. [Accounts differ; 
but this is the tradition of the Assas family.] The action thus 
begun was a glorious one. The hereditary prince was obliged to 
abandon the siege of Wesel and to re-cross the Rhine, The French 
divisions maintained their positions, 

The war went on as bloodily as monotonously and fruitlessly, 
but the face of Europe had lately altered. The old king George IL, 
who died on the 25th of September, 1760, had been succeeded on 
the throne of England by his grandson, George IIL, aged twenty- 
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two, the first really native sovereign who had been called to reign 
over England since the fall of the Stuarts. Pitt still reigned over 
Parliament and over England, governing a free country sovereign- 
masterlike, His haughty prejudice against France still ruled all 
the decisions of the English government, but Lord Bute, the young 
monarch’s adviser, was already whispering pacific counsels destined 
ere long toear fruit. Pitt’s dominion was tottering when the first 
overtures of peace arrived in London. The duke of Choiseul pro- 
posed a congress. He at the same time negotiated directly with 
England, and seemed to be resigned to the most humiliating con- 
cessions, when a new actor came upon the scene of negotiation ; 
France no longer stood isolated face to face with triumphant 
England. The younger branch of the House of Bourbon cast into 
the scale the weight of its two crowns and the resources of its navy; 
and at the moment when My. Pitt was haughtily rejecting the 
modest ultimatum of the French minister, the treaty, known by the 
name of Fumily Pact, was signed at Paris (August 15, 1761), ae ah 
between France and the young king of Spain, Charles IIT. Sete 
Never had closer alliance been concluded between the two courts, (Aug: 18). 
even at the time when Louis XIV. placed his grandson upon the 
throne of Spain, It was that intimate union between all the 
branches of the House of Bourbon which had but lately been the 
great king’s conception, and which had cost him so many efforts 
and so much blood ; for the first time it was becoming favourable 
to France ; the noble and patriotic idea of M. de Choiseul found an 
echo in the soul of the king of Spain ; the French navy, ruined and 
humiliated, the French colonies, threatened and all but lost, found 
faithful support in the forces of Spain, recruited as they were by a 
long peace. The king of the Two Siciliesand the Infante Duke of 
Parma entered into the offensive and defensive alliance, but it was 
not open to any other power in Europe to be admitted to this 
family-union, cemented by common interests more potent and more 
durable than the transitory combinations of policy. In all the ports 
of Spain ships were preparing to put to sea. Charles ITI, had Spain pre- 
undertaken to declare war against the English if peace were not Livni for 
concluded before the Ist of May, 1762. Trance promised in that — 
case to cede to him the island of Minorca. 
Such efforts, however, were not destined to be attended with 
success ; before the year had rolled by, Cuba was in the hands of 
the English, the Philippines were ravaged and the galleons laden 
with Spanish gold captured by British ships. The unhappy fate of 
France had involved her generous ally. The campaign attempted 
against Portugal, always hand in hand with England, had no} been 
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attended with any result. Martinique had shared the lot of;Guada- 
loupe, lately conquered by the English after a heroic resistance. 
Canada and India had at last succumbed. War dragged its slow 
length along in Germany. The brief elevation of the young 
czar Peter IIT., a passionate admirer of the Great Frederick, had 
delivered the king of Prussia from a dangerous enemy, and pro- 
mised to give him an ally equally trusty and potent. France was 
exhausted, Spain discontented and angry ; negotiations recommenced, 
on what disastrous conditions for the French colonies in both hemi- 
spheres has already been romarked : in Germany the places and 
districts occupied by France were to be restored ; Lord Bute, like 
his great rival, required the destruction of the port of Dunkerque. 
The preliminaries of peace had been already signed at Fontaine- 
bleau on the 3rd of November, 1762; it was received, not without 
ill-humour on the part of England but with a secret feeling of relief ; 
the burthens which weighed upon the country had been increasing 


Errors of Overy year. In 1762, Lord Bute had obtained from Parliament 
the French 450 millions (18,000,0007.) to keep up the war: ‘I wanted the 


govern- 
ment, 


peace to be a serious and a durable one,” said the English minister 
in reply to Pitt's attacks; “if we had increased our demands, it 
would have been neither the one nor the other.” 

M. de Choiseul submitted in despair to the consequences of the 
long-continued errors committed by the Government of Louis XV. 
“Were I master,” said he, “we would be to the English what 
Spain was to the Moors; if this course were taken, England would 
be destroyed in thirty years from now.” The king was a better 
judge of his weakness and of the general exhaustion. ‘The peace 
we have just made is neither good one nor a glorious one, nobody 


Choiseulin sees that better than J,” he said in his private correspondence ; 


despair. 


“but, under such unhappy circumstances, it could not be better, and 
IT answer for it that if we had continued the war, we should have 
made a still worse one next yoar.” Al the patriotic courage and 
zeal of the duke of Choiseul, all the tardy impulse springing from 
the nation’s anxieties could not suffice even to palliate the conse- 
quences of so many years’ ignorance, feebloness and incapacity in 
succession. 

Prussia and Austria henceforth were left to confront one another, 
the only actors really interested in the original struggle, the last to 
quit the battle-field on to which they had dragged their allies. By 
an unexpected turn of luck, Frederick II. had for & moment seen 
Russia becoming his ally; a fresh blow came to wrest from him 
this powerful support. The czarina Catherine IL, princess of 
Anhali-Zerbst and wife of the czar Peter IIL, having, been pro- 
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claimed empress, inaugurated a new policy, equally bold and astute, 

having for its sole aim, unscrupulously and shamelessly pursued, 

the aggrandisement and consolidation of the imperial power: 

Russia became neutral in the strife between Prussia and Austria. ‘rhe 

The two sovereigns, left without allies and with their dominions Czarina 
: -, Catherine 

drained of ragn and money, agreed to a mutual exchange of their “yy, 

conquests ; the boundaries of their territories once more became as 

they had been before the Seven Years’ war. ‘England alone camo 

triumphant out of the strife. She had won India for ever; and, 

for some years at least, civilized America, almost in its entirely, 

obeyed her laws, She had won what France had lost, not by 

superiority of arms, or even of generals, but by the natural and 

proper force of a free people, ably and liberally governed. 

The position of France abroad, at the end of the Seven Years’ 
war, was as painful as it was humiliating; her position at home 
was still more serious and the deep-lying source of all the reverses 
which had come to overwhelm the French. Slowly lessened by 
the faults and misfortunes of King Louis XIV.’s later years, the 
kingly authority, which had fallen, under Louis XV., into hands 
as feeble as they were corrupt, was ceasing to inspire the nation 
with the respect necessary for the working of personal power ; Position of 
public opinion was no longer content to accuse the favourite and France. 
the ministers, it was beginning to make the king responsible for 
the evils suffered and apprehended. People waited in vain for a 
decision of the crown to put a stop to the incessantly renewed 
struggles between the Parliament and the clergy, Thus, by 
mutually weakening each other, the great powers and the great 
influences in the State were wasting away; the reverses of the 
French arms, the loss of their colonies and the humiliating peace of 
Paris aggravated the discontent. In default of good government 
the people are often satisfied with glory. This consolation, to 
which the French nation had but lately been accustomed, failed it 
all af once; mental irritation, for a long time silently brooding, 
cantoned in the writings of philosophers and in the quatrains of 
rhymesters, was beginning to spread and show itself amongst the 
nation ; it sought throughout the State an object for its wrath: 
the powerful society of the Jesuits was the first to bear all the 
brunt of it, 

A French Jesuit, Father Lavalette, had founded a commercial ee 
house at Martinique. Ruined by the war, he had become bankrupt , are 
to the extent of three millions ; the Order having refused io pay, it the Jesuits 
was condemned by the Parliament to do so. The responsibility i argo 
was declareds to extend to all the members of the Institute, and al 
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public opinion triumphed over the condemnation with a “ quasi- 
indecent" joy, says the advocate Barbier. Nor was it content 
with this legitimate satisfaction. One of the courls which had 
until lately been most devoted to the Society of Jesus had just set 
an example of severity. In 1759, the Jesuits had been driven 
from Portugal by the marquis of Pombal, King Jggeph I.’s all- 
powerful minister; their goods had been confiscated, and their 
principal, Malagrida, handed over to the Inquisition, had just been 
burnt as a heretic (Sept. 20, 1761), 

AD.1767. In 1767, tho king of Spam, Charles ITI., less moderate than the 

aan government of Louis XV., expelled with violence all the members 
of the Society of Jesus from his territory, thus exciting the Parlia- 
ment of Paris to fresh severities againsh the French Jesuits, and, on 
the 20th of July, 1773, the court of Rome itself, yielding at last to 
pressure from nearly all the sovereigns of Europe, solemnly pro- 
nounced the dissolution of the Order: “ Recognizing that the 
members of this Society have not a little troubled the Christian 
commonwealth, and that for the welfare of Christendom it were 
better that the Order should disappear.” The Jast houses still 
offering shelter to the Jesuits were closed ; the general, Ricci, was 
imprisoned at the castle of St, Angelo, and the Society of Jesus, 
which had been so powerful for nearly three centuries, took refuge 
in certain distant lands, seeking in oblivion and silence fresh 
strength for the struggle which it was one day to renew. 

TheParliae The Parliaments were triumphant, but their authority, which 

eee seemed never to have risen so high or penetrated so far in the 

La Chalo. government of the State, was already tottering to its base. Once 

tais, more the strife was about to begin between the kingly power and the 
magistracy, whose last victory was destined to scarcely precede its 
downfall. ‘The financial embarrassments of the State were growing 
more serious every day: to the debts left by the Seven Years’ war 
were added the new wants developed by the necessities of com- 
merce and by the progress of civilization. The refusal of several 
of the provincial parliaments to register the edicts promulgated by 
the crown ended in the arrest of five of the members of the Par- 
liament of Rennes; at their head was the atlorney-general, M. de 
la Chalotais, author of a very remarkable paper against the Jesuits, 
Té was necessary to form at St. Malo a King’s Chamber to try the 
accused. M.de Calonne, on ambitious young man, the declared 
foe of M. de la Chalotais, was appointed attorney-general on the 
commission, He pretended to have discovered grave facts against 
the accused ; he was suspected of having invented them. Public 
feeling was at its height; the magistrates loudly proclaimed the 
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theory,of Classes, according to which all the Parliaments of France, 
responsible one for another, formed in reality but one body, dis- 
tributed by delegation throughout the principal towns of the 
realm. 

Under the administration of the duke of Duras, the agitation 
subsided ig Brittany ; the magistrates who had resigned resumed. 
their seats; M, de La Chalotais and his son, M. de Caradeuc, alone 
remained excluded by order of the king. The restored Parliament 
immediately made a claim on their behalf, accompanying the request 
with a formal accusation against the duke of Aiguillon. The 
slates supported the Parliament. A royal ordinance forbade any 
proceedings against the duke of Aiguillon, and enjoined silence on 
the parties. Parliament having persiated, and declaring that the 
accusations against the duke of Aiguillon attached (entachaent) 
his honour, Louis XV., egged on by the chancellor, M. de Mau- 
peou, an ambitious, bold, bad man, repaired in person 40 the office 
and had all the papers relating tothe procedure removed before his 
eyes. The strife was becoming violent; the duke of Choiseul, still 
premier minister, but sadly shaken in the royal favour, disapproved 
of the severities employed against the magistracy. All the blows 
dealt at the Parliaments recoiled upon him, 

King Louis XV. had taken a fresh step in the shameful 4p, i464, 
irregularity of his life; on the 15th of April, 1764, Madame de Hiei a 
Pompadour had died, at the age of forty-two, of heart-disease, As Boupataar 
frivolous as she was deeply depraved and base-minded in her (April 15). 
caloulating easiness of virtue, she had more ambition than com- 
ported with her mental calibre or her force of character; she had 
taken it into her head to govern, by turns promoting and over- 
throwing the ministers, herself proffering advice to the king, 
sometimes to good purpose, but more often still with a levity 
as fatal as her obstinacy. Less clever, less ambitious but more 
potent than Madame de Pompadour over the faded passions of 4 
monarch aged before his time, the new favourite, Madame Dubarry, 
made the least scrupulous blush at the lowness of her origin 
and the irregularity of her life. It was, novertheless, in her circle 
that the plot was formed against the duke of Choiseul. Bold, Di 

re . ag Caen -? Disgrace 
ambitious, restless, presumptuous sometimes in his views and his ofchoigeul. 
hopes, the minister had his heart too nearly in the right place Sa, 
and too proper a spirit to submit to either the yoke of Madame aber 
Dubarry or that of the shameless courtiers who made use of her 
influence. He was dismissed on the 24th of December, 1770, and 
the power passed into the hands of Chancellor Maupeou, the new 
comptroller-general, Abbé Tertay, and the duke of Aiguillon, 
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With M. de Choiseul disappeared the sturdiest prop ef the 
Parliaments. In vain had the king ordered the magistrates to 
resume their functions and administer justice. “There is nothing 
left for your Parliament,” replied the premier president, “ but to 
perish with the laws, since the fate of the magistrates should 
go with that of the State.” Madame Dubarry, on a hiwt from her 
able advisers, had caused to be placed in her apartments a fine 
portrait of Charles I. by Van Dyck. ‘“‘J?rance,” she was always 
reiterating to the king with vulgar familiarity, “Trance, thy Par- 
liament will cut off thy head too!” 

A piece of ignorant confusion, due even more to analogy of 
name than to the generous but vain efforts often attempted by the 
French magisiracy in favour of sound doctrines of government. 
The Parliament of Paris fell sitting upon curule chairs, like the 
old senators of Rome during the invasion of the Gauls; the 
political spirit, the collected and combative ardour, the indomitable 
resolution of the English Parliament, freely elected representatives 
of a free people, were unknown to the French magistracy. 
Despite the courage and moral elevation it had so often shown, its 
strength had been wasted in a constantly useless strife; it had 
withstood Richelieu and Mazarin ; already reduced to submission by 
Cardinal Fleury, it fell beneath the equally bold and skilful blows 
of Chancellor Maupeou. Amidst the rapid decay of absolute power, 
the transformation and abasement of the Parliaments a skilful and 
bold attempt to restore some sort of force and unity to the kingly 
authority. It was thus that certain legitimate claims had been 
satisfied, the extent of jurisdictions had been curtailed, the sale- 
ability of offices had been put down, the expenses of justice had 
been lessened, 

The ferment caused by this measure subsided without having 
reached the mass of the nation ; the majority of the princes made 
it up with the court, the dispossessed magistrates returned one after 
another to Paris, astonished and mortified to see justice adminis- 
tered withoui them and advocates pleading before the Maupeou 
Parliament, The chancellor had triumphed and remained master : 
all the old jurisdictions were broken up, public opinion was already 
forgetting them ; it was occupied with a question more important 
still than the administration of justice. The ever increasing dis- 
order in the finances was no longer checked by the enregistering 
of edicts; the comptroller-general, Abbé Terray, had recourse 
shamelessly to every expedient of a bold imagination to fill the 
royal treasury ; it was necessary to satisfy the ruinous demands of 
Madame Dubarry and of the depraved courtiers who~thronged 
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about ker. Successive bad harvests and the high price of bread 
still further aggravated the position. It was known that the king 
had a taste for private speculation ; he was accused of trading in 
grain and of buying up the stores required for feeding the people. 
The odious rumour of this famine-pact, as the bitter saying was, 
soon spregg amongst the mob. Before its fall, the Parliament 
of Rouen had audaciously given expression to these dark accusa- 
tions; it had ordered proceedings to be taken against the mono- 
polists, A royal injunction put a veto upon the prosecutions, 
Contempt grew more and more profound: the king and Madame 
Dubarry by their shameful lives, Maupeou and Abbé Terray by 
destroying the last bulwerks of the public liberties, wore digging 
with their own hands the abyss in which the old French monarchy 
was about to be soon engulfed. 

In the meanwhile, the dauphin died at the age of thirty-six on a.p, 1765, 
the 20th of December, 1765, profoundly regretted by the bulk of bes of 
the nation, who knew his virtues without troubling themselves, as 
like the court and the philosophers, about the stiffness of his (Des. 20), 
manners and his complete devotion to the cause of the clergy. The 
new dauphin, who would one day be Louis XVI., was stilla child: 
the king had him brought into his closet, “ Poor France!” he 
said sadly, ‘a king of fifty-five and a dauphin of eleven!” Tho 
dauphiness and Queen Mary Leczinska soon followed the dauphin _ of the 
to the tomb (1767, 1768). The king, thus left alono, and scared cr aia 
by the repeated deaths around him, appeared for a while to be and of the 
drawn. closer to his daughters, for whom he had always retained. ee 
some sort of affection, a mixture of weakness and habit. Ono of ¢ ey 
them, Madame Louise, who was deeply pious, left him to enter the 
conyent of the Carmelites ; he often went to sea her, and granted her 
all the favours sheasked, But by this time Madame Dubarry had 
become all-powerful; to secure to her the honours of presentation 
at court the king personally solicited the ladies with whom he was 
intimate in order to get them to support his favourite on this new 
stage; when the youthful Marie Antoinette, archduchess of Austria 
and daughter of Maria Theresa, whose marriage the duke of 
Choiseul had negotiated, arrived in France, in 1770, to espouse the 
dauphin, Madame Dubarry appeared alone with the royal family 
at the banquet given at La Muette on the occasion of the marriage. 
After each reaction of religious fright and transitory repentance, 
after each warning from God that snatched him for an instant from 
the depravity of his life, the king plunged more deeply than before 
into shame. Macame Dubarry was to reign as much as Louis XV. 

Before bis fall the duke of Choisounl had made a last effort to 
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revive abroad that fortune of France which he saw sinking & home 
without his being able to apply any effective remedy. He had 
vainly attempted to give colonies once more to France by founding 


the French 2 French Guiana settlements which had been unsuccessfully 


colonies, 


Partition 
of Poland, 


altempted by a Rouennese Company as early as 1634. The 
enterprise was badly managed; the numerous coloni&s, of very 
diverse origin and worth, were cast without resources upon a terri- 
tory as unhealthy as fertile. No preparations had been made 
to receive them; the majority died of disease and want; Mew 
France henceforth belonged to the English, and the great hopes 
which had been raised of replacing it in Mquinoctial France, ag 
Guiana was named, soon vanished never to return. An attempt 
made about the same epoch at St. Lucie was attended with the same 
result, The great ardour and the rare aptitude for distant enter- 
prises which had so often manifested themselves in France from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth century seemed to be henceforth ex. 
tinguished, Only the colonies of the Antilles, which had escaped 
from the misfortunes of war, and were by this time recovered from 
their disasters, offered any encouragement to the patriotic efforts of 
the duke of Choiseul. He had been more fortunate in Europe than 
in the colonies. 

Corsica, whose independence had been gloriously but fruitlessly 
defended by Pascal Paoli, was to be the last conquest of the old 
French monarchy. Great or little, magnificent or insignificant, 
from Richelieu to the duke of Choiseul, France had managed to 
preserve her territorial acquisitions; in America and in Asia, 
Louis XV, had shamefully lost Canada and tho Indies ; in Europe, 
the diplomacy of his ministers had given to the kingdom Lorraine 
and Corsica, The day of insensate conquests ending in a diminu- 
tion of territory had not yet come. In the great and iniquitous 
dismemberment which was coming, namely the partition of Poland, 
France was to have no share. The political annihilation of 
Louis XV. in Europe had been completed by the dismissal of the 
duke of Choiseul. 

The public conscience is lightened by lights which ability, even 
when triumphant, can never altogether obscure, The Great 
Frederick and the Empress Catherine have to answer before history 
for a crime which they made acceptable to the timorous jealously of 
Maria Theresa and to the youthful"ambition of her son, 

France did not do anything and could not do anything; the 
king’s secret negotiators, as well as the minister of foreign affairs, 
had been tricked by the allied powers. “Ah! if Choiseul had 
been here |” exclaimed King Louis XV., it is said, wh@n he heard 
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of the partition of Poland. The duke of Choiseul would no doubt 
have been more clear-sighted and better informed than the duke of 
Aiguillon, but his policy could have done no good. Frederick IT. 
knew that. “ France plays so small a part in Europe,” he wrote to 
Count Solms, “that I merely tell you about the impotent efforts of 
the French wsinistry’s envy just to have a laugh at them and to let 
you see in what visions the consciousness of its own weaknesses is 
capable of leading that court to indulge.” “Oh, whore zs Poland?” 
Madame Dubarry had said to Count Wicholorsky, King Stanislaus 
Augustus’ chareé d’affaires, who was trying to interest her in the 
misfortunes of his country. 

The partition of Poland was barely accomplished, and already 
King Louis XV., for a moment roused by the audacious aggression Lethargy 
of the German courts, had sunk back into the shameful lethargy of Sally if 
his life. When Madame Louise, the pious Carmelite of St. Denis, nouis XV, 
succeeded in awakening in her father’s soul a gleam of religious 
terror, the courtiers in charge of the royal pleasures redoubled their 
efforts to distract the king from thoughts so perilous for their own 
fortunes. Louis XV., fluctuating between remorse and depravity, 
ruled by Madame Dubarry, bound hand and foot to the triumvirate 
of Chancellor Maupeou, Abbé Terray and the duke of Aiguillon, 
who were consuming between them in his name the Jast remnants 
of absolute power, fell suddenly ill of small-pox. The princesses, 
his daughters, had never had that terrible disease, the scourge and 
terror of all classes of society, yet they bravely shut themselves 
up with the king, lavishing their attentions upon him to the last 
gasp. Death, triumphant, had vanquished the favourite: Mudame 
Dubarry was sent away as soon as the nature of the malady had 
declared itself The king charged his grand almoner to ask pardon 
of the courtiers for the scandal he had caused them. “ Kings owe 
no account of their conduct save to God only,” he had often 
repeated to comfort himself for the shame of his life. “It is 
just He whom I fear,” said Maria Theresa, pursued by remorse for 
the partition of Poland, 

Louis XV. died on the 10th of May, 1774, in his sixty-fourth A.D. 1774. 
year, after reigning fifty-nine years, despised by the people who had ey. 
not so long ago given him the name of Well-beloved, and whose (May 10). 
attachment he had worn out by his cold indifference about affaixs 
and the national interests as much as by the irregularities of his life. 

With him died the old French monarchy, that proud powor which 
had sometimes ruled Europe whilst always holding a great position 
therein, Henceforth France was marching towards the unknown, 
tossed about,as she was by divers movements, which were mostly 
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hostile to the old state of things, blindly and confusedly asryet, but, 
under the direction of masters as inexperienced as they were 
daring, full of frequently noble though nearly always extravagant 
and reckless hopes, all founded on a thorough reconstruction of 
the bases of society and of its ancient props. War more even than 
the monarchy, at the close of Louis XV.’s reign, didgxeligion find 
itself attacked and threatened ; the blows struck by the philosophers 
at fanaticism recoiled upon the Christian faith, transiently liable 
here below for human errors and faults over which it is destined to 
triumph in eternity. 

Nowhere and at no cpoch had literature shone with so vivid a 
lustre as in the reign of Louis XTV.; never has it been in a 
greater degree the ocenpation and charm of mankind, never has it 
left nobler and rarer models behind it for the admiration and imita- 
tion of the coming race: the writers of Louis XV.’s age, for all 
their brilliancy and all their fertility, themselves felt their inferi- 
ovity in respect of their predecessors, ‘Voltaire confessed as much 
with a modesty which was by no means familiar to him. Inimit- 
able in their genius, Corneille, Bossuet, Pascal, Mohére, left their 
imprint upon the generation that came after them ; it had judg- 
ment enough to set them by acclamation in the ranks of the 
classics; in their case, greatness displaced time. ‘Voltaire took 
Racine for model ; La Motte imagined that he could imitate La Fon- 
taine, The illustrious company of great minds which surrounded the 
throne of Louis XIV. and had so much to do with the lasting splen- 
dour of his reign had no reason to complain of ingratitude on the 
part of its successors ; but, from the pedestal to which they raised it, 
it exercised no potent influence upon new thought and new passions, 

Montesquieu, despite the wise modoration of his great and strong 
mind, was the first to awaken that yearning for novelty and reforms 
which had been silently brooding at the bottom of men’s hearts, 
Born in 1689 at the castle of La Bréde, near Bordeaux, Montes- 
quien really belonged, in point of age, to the reign of Louis XIV.,, 
of iwhich he bears the powerful imprint even amidst the boldness 
of his thoughts and expressions, Grandeur is the distinctive cha- 
racteristic of Montesquieu’s ideas as it is of the seventeenth century 
altogether. In 1721, when he still had his seat on the fleurs-de-lia, 
he had published his Lettres persanes, an imaginary trip of two exiled 
Parsees, freely criticizing Paris and France. The book appeared 
under the Regency, and bears the imprint of it in the licentious- 
ness of the descriptions and the witty irreverence of the criticisms, 
Sometimes, however, the future gravity of Montesquieu’s genius 
reveals itself amidst the shrewd or biting judgments, 
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The success of the Lettres persanes was great; Montesquien had 
said what many people thought without daring to express it; the 
doubt which was nascent in his mind, and which he could only 
withstand by an effort of will, the excessive freedom of the tone 
and of the style scared the authorities, however; when he wanted 
to get intopthe French Academy, m the place of M. de Sacy, 
Cardinal Fleury opposed it formally. It was only on the 24th 
of January, 1728, that Montesquieu, recently elected, delivered 
his reception speech. IIe at once set out on some long travels; 
and in 1734, he published his Considérations sur les causes de la The ‘Con- 
grandeur ef de la décadence des Romams Montesquieu did not, sidéra- 
as Bossuet did, seek to hit upon God's plan touching the destinies aia 
of mankind: he discoveis in the virtues and vices of the Romans 
themselves the secret of their triumphs and of their reverses, The 
contemplation of antiquity inspwes him with language often 
worthy of Tacitus, curt, nervous, powerful in its grave simplicity. 

Montesquieu thus performed the prelude to the great work of his 
life: he had been working for twenty years at the Hsprit des lois, 
when he published it in 1748. “In the course of twenty years,” 
he says, “I saw my work hegin, grow, progress and end.” He had 
placed as the motto to his book this Latin phrase, which at fist 
excited the curiosity of readers: Prolem sine matre creatam 
(Offspring begotten without a mother). “Young man,” said Mon- 
tesquieu, by this time advanced in years, to M. Suard (afterwards 
perpetual secretary to the French Academy), “young man, when 
a notable book is written, genius is its father and hberty its 
mother; that is why I wrote upon the title-page of my work: 
Prolem sine matre creatam,” 

Tt was liberty at the samo time as justice that Montesquieu The 
sought and claimed in his profound researches into the laws which beg i 
have from time ummemorial governed mankind ; that new instine- 
tive idea of natural rights, those new yearnings which were begin- 
ning to dawn in all hearts, remained ag yet, for the most part, upon 
the surface of their minds and of their lives; what was demanded 
at that time in France was liberty to speak and write 1ather than 
to act and govern. Montesquieu, on the contrary, went to the 
bottom of things, and, despite the natural moderation of his mind, 
he propounded theories so perilous for absolute power that he dared 
not have his book printed at Pars, and brought it out m Geneva ; 
its success was immense: before his death, Montesquieu saw 
twenty-one French editiqns published and translations in all the 
languages of Europe. ‘Mankind had Jost its title-deeds,” says 
Voltaire: “Montesquieu recovered and restored them.” : 

Lh 
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The intense labour, the immense courses of reading, tg which 
Montesquieu had devoted himself, had exhausted his strength ; he 
died on the 10th of February, 1755, at the age of sixty-six, at the 
beginning of the reign of the philosophers, whose way he had 
prepared before them without having ever belonged to their 
number. Diderot alone followed his bier. Fontenelle, nearly a 
hundred years old, was soon to follow him to the tomb. 

Fonte- Born at Rouen in February, 1657, and nophew of Corneille on 

nelle, the mother’s side, Fontenelle did not receive from nature any of 
the unequal and sublime endowments which have fixed the 
dramatic crown for ever upon the forehead of Corneille; but he 
inherited the wit, and bel esprit which the great tragedian hid 
beneath the splendours of his genius. When, at forty years of age, 
he became perpetual secretary to the Academy of Sciences, he had 
already written his book on the Pluralité des Mondes, the first 
attempt at that popularization of science which has spread so since 
then. “I believe more and more,” he said, “ that there is a certain 
genius which has never yet been out of our Europe, or, at least, 
has not gone far out of it,” This genizis, clear, correct, precise, the 

cnr genius of method and analysis, the genius of Descartes, which was 

expounder ®t a later period that of Buffon and of Cuvier, was admirably 

ofsoience. expounded and developed by Fontenelle for the use of the 
ignorant, He wrote for society and not for scholars, of whose 
labours and discoveries he gave an account to society. His extracts 
from the labours of the Academy of Science, and his eulopies of 
the Academicians are models of lucidness under an ingenious and 
subtle form, rendered simple and strong by dint of wit, “There 
is only truth that persuades,” he used to say, “and even without 
requiring to appear with all its proofs. It makes its way so 
naturally into the mind, that, when it is heard for the first time, 
it seems as if one were merely remembering.” 

Equitable and moderate in mind, prudent and cold in tempera- 
ment, Fontenelle passed his life in discussion without ever sium- 
bling into disputes; his very courage and trustiness bore this stamp 
of discreet moderation. When the Abbé St. Pierre was excluded 
from the French Academy under Louis XY. for having dared to 

His liberal criticize the government of Louis XIV., one single ball in the wm 
views, protested against the unjust pressure exercised by Cardinal Fleury 
upon the society. They all asked one another who the rebel was; 
each defended himself against having voted against the minis- 
tor’s order; Fontenelle alone kept silent; when everybody had 
exculpated himself, “Tt must be myself, then,” said Fontenelle 

half aloud, 
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So much cool serenity and so much taste for noble intellectual 
works prolonged the existence of Fontenelle beyond the ordinary 
limits ; he was ninety-nine and not yet weary of life: “If I might 
but reach the strawberry-scason once more!” he had said. He 
died at Paris on the 9th of January, 1759 ; with him disappeared. 
what remained of the spirit and traditions of Louis XIV.’s reign. 
Montesquieu and Fontenelle were the last links which united the 
seventeenth century to the new era. The flood of free-thinking 
had. spared Montesquieu and Fontenelle, it was about to carry away 
Voltaire almost as far as Diderot, 

Born at Paris on the 21st of November, 1694, Francois Marie voltaire, 
Arouet de Voltaire was sent to the college of Louis-le-Grand, which 
at that time belonged to the Jesuits. As early as then little 
Arouet, who was weak and in delicate health, but withal of a very 
lively intelligence, displayed a freedom of thought and a tendency 
to irreverence which already disquieted and angered his masters, 
Father Lejay jumped from his chair and took the boy by the 
collar, exclaiming, ‘‘ Wretch, thou wilt one of these days raise the 
standard of Deism in France!” Father Pallou, his confessor, 
accustomed to read the heart, said as he shook his head, “This 
child is devoured with a thirst for celebrity.” Under a despotic 
government, this awkward disposition must necessarily lead to 
painful consequences ; it was within the precincts of the Bastille 
that young Arouet wrote the first part of the poem called La 
Henriade, under the title of La Ligue; when he at last obtained 
his release in April, 1718, he at the same time received orders to 
reside at Chatenay, where his father had a country house. Tt was 
on coming out of the Bastille that the poot took, from a small 
fomily-estate, that name of Voltaire which he was to render so 
famous, ‘TI have been too unfortunate under my former name,” 
he wrote to Mdle. du Noyer, “I mean to see whether this will 
suit me better.” 

The players were at that time rehearsing the tragedy of Gidipe, 
which was performed on the 18th of November, 1718, with great 
success. The daring flights of philosophy introduced by the poet 
into this profoundly and terribly religious subject excited the 
enthusiasm of the rouds ; Voltaire was well received by the Regent, yy ats of 
who granted him an honorarium. “ Monseigneur,” said Voltaire, impru- 
“T should consider it very kind if his Majesty would be pleased ‘ene 
to provide henceforth for my board, but I beseech your Highness 
to provide no more for my lodging.” ‘Voltaire’s acts of imprudence 
were destined more than once to force him into leaving Paris; he 
all his lifg preserved such a horror of prison that it madé him 
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commit more than one platitude. “I have a mortal averston for 
prison,” he wrote in 1734; once more, however, he was to be an 
inmate of the Bastille. 

Launched upon the most brilliant society, everywhere courted 
and flattered, Voltaire was constantly at work, displaying the 
marvellous suppleness of his mind by shifting from the tragedios 
of Artémise and Marianne, which failed, to the comedy of L’Indis- 
eret, to numerous charming epistles, and lastly to the poem of La 
Henriade, which he went on carefully revising, reading fragments 
of it as he changed his quarters from castle to castle. 

After another visit to the Bastille, he passed three years in 
England, engaged in learning English and finishing La Henriade, 
which he published by subscription in 1727. Touched by the 
favour shown by English society to the author and the poem, he 
dedicated to the queen of Iingland his new work, which was 
entirely consecrated to the glory of France; three successive 
editions were disposed of in less than three weeks, Lord Boling- 
broke, having returned to England and been restored to favour, did 
potent service to his old friend, who lived in the midst of that 
literary society in which Pope and Swift held sway. When, in the 
month of March, 1729, Voltaire at last obtained permission to 
revisit France, he had worked much without bringing out anything. 
The riches he had thus amassed appeared ere long: before the end 
of the year 1731 he put.Brutus on the stage, and began his publi- 
cation of the Histoire de Charles XII. ; he was at the same time 
giving the finishing touch to Driphyle and La Mort de César. 
Zaire, written in a few weeks, was played for the first time on the 
13th of August, 1732. 

Voltaire had just inaugurated the great national tragedy of his 
country, as ho had likewise given it the only national epic 
attempted in France since the Chansons de geste ; by one of those 
equally sudden and imprudent reactions to which he was always 
subject, it was not long before he himself damaged his own success 
by the publication of his Lettres phtlosophiques sur les Anglats. 

The light and mocking tone of theso letters, the constant com- 
parison between the two peoples, with many a gibe at the English, 
but always turning to their advantage, the preference given to the 
philosophical system of Newton over that of Descartes, lastly the 
attacks upon religion concealed beneath the cloak of banter—all 
this was more than enough to ruffle the tranquillity of Cardinal 
Fleury, The book was brought before Parliament: Voltaire was 
disyuieted. He ran, first, for refuge to Bale, then to the castle of 
Cirey, to the marchioness du Chatelet’s, a woman as learned as she 
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was impassioned, devoted to literature, physics and mathematics, Voltaixe 
and tenderly atiached to Voltaire, whom she enticed along with Maiame 
her into the paths of science. For fifteen years Madame du du 0hi- 
Chatelet and Cirey ruled supreme over the poot’s life. ‘There ‘lét. 
began a course of metaphysics, tales, tragedies; Alzire, Mérape, 
Mahomet ryere composed at Cirey and played with ever increasing 
success. Pope Benedict XIV. had accepted the dedication of 
Mahomet, which Voltaire had addressed to him in order to cover 

the freedoms of his piece. Every now and then, terrified in 
consequence of some bit of anti-religious rashness, he took flight, 

going into hiding at one time to the court of Lorraine beneath 

the wing of King Stanislaus, at another time in Ilolland, at a 

palace belonging to the king of Prussia, the Great Frederick. 

Madame du ChAtelet died on the 4th of September, 1749, at 
Lunéville, where she then happened to be with Voltaire, Their 
intimacy had experienced many storms, yet the blow was a cruel 
one for the poet; in losing Madamo du ChAtelel he was losing the 
centre and the guidance of his life. For a while he spoke of 
burying himself with Dom Calmet in the abbey of Senones; then 
he would be off to England: he ended by returning to Paris, sum- 
moning to his side a widowed niece, Madame Denis, a woman of 
coarse wit, and full of devotion to him, who was fond of the drama, 
and played her uncle’s pieces on the little theatre which he had 
fitted up in his rooms, 

Despite the Iustre of that fame which was attesled by the 
frequent attacks of his enemies as much as by tho admiration of 
his friends, Voltaire was displeased with his sojourn at Paris, and 
weary of the Court and the men of lettors, The king had always 
exhibited towards him a coldness which the poet's adulation had 
nob been able to overcome; he had offended Madame de Pompa- 
dour, who had but lately beon well disposed towards him; the 
religious circle, ranged around the queen and the dauphin, was 
of course hostile to him. “The place of historiographer to the 
king was but an empty title,” he says himself; “I wanted to make 
it a reality by working at the history of the war of 1741 ; but, in 
spite of my work, Moncrif had admittance to his Majesty and I 
had not,” 

In tracing the tragic episodes of the war, Voltaire, set as his Vanye- 
mind was on the royal favour, had wanted in the first place to pay 2atgues 
homage to the friends he had lost. It was in the “eulogium of 
the officers who fell in the campaign of 1741” that he touchingly 
called attention to the memory of Vauvenargues. He, born at Aix 
on the 6th ef August, 1715, died of his wounds, at Paris, in 1747, 
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Poor and proud, resigning himself with a sigh to idlonéss and 
obseurity, the young officer had written merely to relieve hig mind. 
His friends had constrained him to publish a little book, one only, 
the Introduction & la connaissance de Vesprit humain, suivie de 
His views réfexions et de maximes. Its success justified their affectionate 
Si hopes: delicate minds took keen delight in the first essf¥s of Vau- 
venargues, Hesitating between religion and philosophy, with a 
palpable leaning towards the latter, ill and yet bravely bearing 
the disappointments and sulfermgs of his life, Vauvenargues was 
already expiring at thirty years of age, when Provence was in- 
vaded by the enemy. The humiliation of his country and the 
peril of his native province roused him from his tranquil melan- 
choly : “All Provence is in arms,” he wrote to his friend Fauris 
de St. Vincent, “and here am I quite quietly in my chimney- 
corner; the bad state of my eyes and of my health is not sufficient 
excuse for me, and I ought to be where all the gentlemen of the 
province are, Send me word then, I beg, immediately whether 
there is still any employment to be had in our nowly raised lovies 
and whether I should be sure to be employed if I were to go to 
Provence.” Lefore his friend’s answer had reached Vauvenargues, 
the Austrians and the Piedmontese had been forced to evacuate 
Provence ; the dying man remained in his chimney-corner, where 
he soon expired, leaving amongst the public and still more amongst 
those who had known him personally the impression of great 
promise sadly extinguished, “It was his fate,” says his faithful 
biographer, M. Gilbert, “to be always opening his wings and to be 

unable to take flight.” 
Voltaice Voltaire, quite on the contrary, was about to take a fresh 
andthe flight. After several rebuffs and long opposition on the part of the 
ee eighteen ecclesiastics who at that time had seats in the French 
“ae Academy, ho had been elected to it in 1746. In 1750, he offered 
himself at one and the same time for the Academy of Sciences 
and the Academy of Inscriptions: he failed in both candidatures, 
This mishap filled the cup of his ill-humour. For a long time 
past Frederick II. had been offering the poet favours which he had 
Jong refused. The disgust he experienced at Paris through his 
insatiable vanity made him determine upon seeking another arena ; 
after having accepted a pension and a place from tho king of 
Prussia, Voltaire set out for Berlfh, He was received there with 
enthusiasm and as sovereign of the little court of philosophers ; 
but his intimacy with Frederick IT. did not last long; it had for a 
while done honour to both of them, it had ended by betraying the 
pottinesses and the meannesses natural to the king ag well as to 
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the poet. Frederick did not remain without anxiety on the score 
of Voltaire’s rancour; Voltaire dreaded nasty diplomatic proceed- 
ings on the part of the king; he hed been threatened with as 
much by Lord Keith, Milord Maréchal, as he was called on the 
Continent from the hereditary title he had lost in his own country 
through hi@attachment to the cause of the Stuarts :-— 

“Let us see in what countries M. de Voltaire has not had some Voltaire’s 
squabble or made himself many enemies,” said a letler to Madame ener pion 
Denis from the great Scotch lord when he had entered Frederick’s 
service: “every country where the Inquisition prevails must be 
mistrusted by him; he would put his foot in it sooner or later. 
The Mussulmans must be as little pleased with his Mahomet as 
good ,Chyristians were, He is too old to go to China and tum 
mandarin ; in a word, if he is wise, there is no place but France 
for him. He has friends there, and you will have him with you 
for the rest of his days; do not let him shut himself out from the 
pleasure of returning thither, for you are quite aware that, if he 
were to indulge in speech and epigrams offensive to the king my 
master, a word which the latter might order me to speak to the 
court of France would suffice to prevent M. de Voltaire from re- 
turning, and he would be sorry for it when it wag too late.” 

Voltaire was already in France, but he dared not venture to 
Paris. Mutilated, clumsy or treacherous issues of the Abrégé de 
Histoire universelle had already stirred the bile of the clergy; 
there were to be seen in circulation copies of La Pucelle, a dis- 
gusting poem which the author had been keeping back and bring- 
ing out alternately for several years past. Voltaire fled from Colmar, yo takes 
where the Jesuits held sway, to Lyons, where he found Marshal fright. 
Richelieu, but lately his protector and always his friend, who was 
repairing to his government of Languedoc, Cardinal Tencin re- 
fused to receive the poet, who regarded this sudden severity as a 
sign of the feelings of the court towards him. “The king told 
Madame de Pompadour that he did not want me to go to Paris ; 
Iam of his Majesty’s opinion, I don’t want to go to Paris,” wrote 
Voltaire to the marquis of Paulmy. He took fright and sought 
refuge in Switzerland, where he soon settled on the lake of Geneva, 
pending his purchase of the estate of Ferney in tho district of Gex 
and that of Tourney in Burgundy. He was henceforth fixed, free 
to pass from France 10 Switzerland and from Switzerland to France; 
in the comparative security which he thought he possessed, he 
gave acope to all his free-thinking, which had but lately been often 
cloaked according to circumstances. In the great campaign against 
Christianity undortaken by the philosophers, Voltaire, so long a 
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wavering ally, will henceforth fight in the foremost ranlgs; it is 
he who shouts to Diderot, “Squelch the thing (Herasez l'infdme)\" 
The masks are off, and the fight is bare-faced ; the Encyclopadists 
march out to the conquest of the world in the name of reason, 
humanity and free-thinking ; even when he has ceased to work at 
the Encyclopedia, Voltaire marches with them. 

The Lssai sur ? Histoire générale et les Mosus was one of the 
first broadsides of this new anti-religious crusade. “‘ Voltaire will 
never write a good history,” Montesquieu used to say: “he is like 
the monks, who do not write for the subject of which they treat, 
but for the glory of their order: Voltaire writes for his convent.” 

Takes the 2° same intention betrayed itself in every sort of work that issued 

lead in the at that time from the hermitage of Délices, the poem on Le Trem- 

eee blement de terre de Lisbonne, the drama of Socrate, the satire of 

religion, the Pauwvre Diuble, the sad story of Candide, led the way to a 
series of publications every day more and more violent against the 
Christian faith, The tragedy of ? Orphelin de la Chine and that of 
Taneréde, the quarrels with Fréron, with Lefranc de Pompignan, 
and lastly with Jean Jacques Rousseau, did not satiate the devour- 
ing activity of the Patriarch, as he was called by the knot of 
philosophers, 

Innate love of justica and horror of fanaticism had inspired 
Voltaire with his zeal on behalf of the Calas family and other 
persecuted Protestants ; a more personal feeling, a more profound 
sympathy caused his grief and his dread when Chevalier de la 
Barre, accused of having mutilated a crucifix, was condemned, in 

His love of -766, to capital punishment ; the scepticism of the eighteonth cen- 

justice, tury had sudden and terrible reactions towards fanatical violence, 
as a protest and a pitiable struggle against the doubt which was 
invading it on all sides ; the chevalier was executed ; he was not 
twenty years old. He was an infidel and a libertine, like the 
majority of the young men of his day and of his age ; the crime he 
expiated so cruelly was attributed to reading bad books, which had 
corrupted him. “I am told,” writes Voltaire to D'Alembert, “that 
they said at their examination that they had been led on to the 
act of madness they committed by the works of the Encyclopadists, 
I can scarcely believe it; these madmen don’t read; and certainly 
no philosopher would have counselled profanation. The matter is 
important; try to get to the bottom of so odious and dangerous a 
report.” 

Voltaire reigned peacefully, however, over his little empire at 
Ferney, courted from afar by all the sovereigns of Europe who 
made any profession of philosophy. ‘“T have a sequence Of four 
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kings” (drelan de rot quatriéme), he would say with a laugh when 
he counted his letters from royal personages. The empress of 
Russia, Catherine II, had dethroned, in his mind, the Great 
Frederick, He was destined to die at Paris; there he found the 
last joys of his life, and there he shed the last rays of his glory. 

Voltaire’s incessant activity bore many fruits which survived Voltaire’s 
him; he contributed powerfully to the triumph of those notions general 
of humanity, justice and freedom, which, superior to his own ideal, survey 0° 
did honour to the eighteenth century ; he became the model of a His ohe- 
style, clear, neat, brilliant, the natural exponent of his own mind, 
far more than of the as yet confused hopes and aspirations of his 
age; he defended the rights of common sense and sometimes with- 
stood the anti religious passion of his friends, but he blasted both 
minds “and souls with his sceptical gibes; his bitter and at the 
same time temperate banter disturbed consciences which would 
have been revolted by the materialistic doctrines of the Encyclo- 
peedists; the circle of infidelity widened under his hands; his 
disciples were able to go beyond him on the fatal path he had 
opened to them. Voltaire has remained ihe true representative 
of the mocking and stone-flinging phase of free-thinking, knowing 
nothing of the deep yearnings any more than of the supreme 
wretchlessness of the human soul, which it kept imprisoned within 
the narrow limits of earth and time. At the outcome from the 
bloody slough of the French Revolution and from the chaos it 
caused in men’s souls, it was the infidelity of Voltaixe which 
remained at the bottom of the scepticism and moral disorder of 
the France of our day. The demon which tormenis her is even 
more Vollairian than materialistic, 

Other influences, more sincere and at the same time more dan- 
gerous, were simultaneously undermining men’s minds. The group 
of Encyclopadists, less prudent and less temperate than Voltaire, 
flaunted openly the flag of revolt. At the head marched Denis 
Diderot, born in 1715, the most daring of all, the most genuinely 
affected by his own ardout, without perhaps being the most sure 
of his ground in his negations. He was an original and exuberant 
nature, expansively open to all new impressions; if was in con- Diderot 
junction with his friends and in community of ideas that Diderot ana the 
undertookithe immense labour of the Encyclopedia. Having, in Enoyelo- 
the first instance, received a commission from a publisher to trans- eee 
late the English collection of [Ephraim] Chambers, Diderot was 
impressed with a desire to unite in one and the same collection all 
the efforts and all the talents of his epoch, so as to render joint 
homage tothg rapid progress of science, ‘Won over by his enthu- 
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siasm, D’Alombert consented to share the task; and he®wrote the 
beautiful exposition in the introduction, Voltaire sent his articles 
from Les Délices. The Jesuits had proposed to take upon themselves 
a certain number of questions, but their co-operation was declined: 
it was a monument to philosophy that the Encyclopadisis aspired 
to raise: the clergy were in commotion at seeing the Nostile army, 
till ihen uncertain and unbanded, rally organized and disciplined 
around this vast enterprise. An early veto, soon, however, taken 
off, compelled the philosophers to a certain moderation: Voltaire 
ceased writing for the Encyclopedia, it was not sufficiently free- 
going for him: “You admit articles worthy of the Trévoux journal,” 
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liament and the grand council dealt a blow to the philosophers 
before long: the editors’ privilege was revoked. Orders were given 
to seize Diderot’s papers. Lamoignon de Malesherbes, who was at 
that time director of the press, and favourable to freedom without 
ever having abused it in thought or action, sent him secret warn- 
ing. Diderot ran home in consternation. “ What’s to be done?” 
he cried: “how move all my manuscripts in twenty-four hours? 
I haven’t time even to make a selection, And, above all, where 
find people who would and can take charge cf them safely?” “Send 
them all to me,” replied M. de Malesherbes : “nobody will come 
thither to look for them,” 

Feeble governinents are ill served even by their worthiest ser. 
vants; the severities ordered against the Zncyclopedia did not 
stop its publication ; D’Alembert, however, weary of the struggle, 
had ceased to take part in the editorship. An infidel and almosta 
materialist by the geometer’s rule, who knows no power but the 
laws of mathematics, he did not carry into anti-religious strife the 
bitterness of Voltaire, or the violence of Diderot. More and more 
absorbed by pure science, which he never neglected save for the 
French Academy, whose perpetual secretary he had become, 
D’Alombert left to Diderot alone the care of continuing the Ency- 
clopedia, When he died, in 1783, at fifty-six years of age, the 
work had been finished nearly twenty years. In spite of the bad 
faith of publishers, who mutilated articles to render them acceptable, 
in spite of the condemnation of the clergy and the severities of 
the council, the last volumes of the Encyclopedia had appeared in 
1765. 

This immense work, unequal and confused as it was, a medley of 
various and often ill-assorted elements, undertaken for and directed 
to the fixed end of an aggressive emancipation of thought, had 
not sufficed to absorb the energy and powers of Didero’. The stage 
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oecupied fargely his attention ; he sought to introduce reforms, the 
frait of his own thought as well as of imitation of the Germans, 
which he had not perhaps sufficiently considered. ‘or the clagsic 
tragedies, the heritage of which Voltaire received from the hands 
of Racine, Diderot aspired to substitute the natural drama. His The “natu. 
4wo attempt in that style, Le Pere de Fumilleand Le Fils naturel, *44vama.” 
had but little success in France, and contributed to develope in 
Germany the school already founded by Lessing. Diderot died on 
the 29th of July, 1784, still poor, an invalid for some time past, 
surrounded to the end by his friends, who rendered back to him 
that sincere and devoted affection which he made the pride of his 
life. The charm of his character had often caused people to forget 
his violence, which he himself no longer remembered the next day. 

*T should like to know this hot-headed metaphysician,” was the 
rematk made to Buffon by President De Brosses, who happened to 
be then at Paris; and he alterwards added: “ Fle is a nice fellow, 
very pleasant, very amiable, a great philosopher, a mighty arguer, 
but a maker of perpetual digressions. Yesterday he made quite live 
and twenty between nine o’clock and one, during which time he 
remained in my room, Ob! how much more lucid is Buffon than 
all those gentry |” 

The magistrate’s mind understood and appreciated the great pygon, 
naturalists genius. Diderot felt in his own fashion the charm of 
nature, but, as was said by Chevalier Chastellux, “his ideas got 
dyunk and set to work chasing one another.” The ideas of Buffon, 
on the other hand, came out in the majestic order of a system 
under powerful organization and informed as it were with the very 
secrets of the Creator. ‘‘ The general history of the world,” he says, 
“ought to precede the spevial history of its productions; and the 
details of singular facts touching the life and habits of animals, or 
touching the culture and vegetation of plants, belong perhaps less 
to natural history than do the general resulis of the observations 
which have been made on the different materials which compose 
the terrestrial globe, on the elevations, the depressions and the 
unevennesses of its form, on the movement of the seas, on the 
trending of mountains, on the position of quarries, on the rapidity 
and effects of the currents of the sea—this is nature on the grand 
scale.” 

M. Flouzens truly said: “ Buffon aggrandises every subject he 
touches.” 

Tt was in his dignified and studious retirement at Montbard that 
Buffon, after having transformed, and almost created. the Paris Jar- 
din du Roig quietly passed his long life, Born in 1707, he ‘died 
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on the 14th of April, 1788, “I dedicated,” he saysa “ twelve, 
nay fourteen, hours to study; it was my whole pleasure, In 
truth, I devoted myself to it far more than I troubled myself 
about fame ; fame comes afterwards, if it may, and it nearly always 
does.” 

Buffon did not lack fame; on the appearance of the first three 

Bocas volumes of his Histoire naturelle, published in 1749, the breadth of 

on natural Dis views, the beauty of his language and the strength of his mind 

history. excited general curiosity and admiration. The Sorbonne was in a 
flutter at certain bold propositions ; Buffon, without being discon- 
certed, took pains to avoid condemnation, “TI took the liberty,” 
he says in a letter to M. Leblant, “ of writing to the duke of Niver- 
nais (then ambassador at Rome), who has replied to me,in the 
most polite and most obliging way in the world ; I hope, therefore, 
that my book will not be put in the Index, and, in truth, IT have 
done all I could not to deserve it and to avoid theological squabbles, 
which I fear far more than I do the criticisms of physicists and 
geometricians,” “ Out ofa hundred and twenty assembled doctors,” 
he adds before long, ‘I hada hundred and fifteen, and their resolu- 
tion even contains eulogies which I did not expect.” Despite cer- 
tain boldnesses which had caused anxiety, the Sorbonne had reason 
to compliment the great naturalist. The unity of the human race 
as well as its superior dignity were already vindicated in these 
first efforts of Buffon’s genius, and his mind never lost sight of this 
great verity. He continued his work, adroitly availing himself of 

iene the talent and resoarches of the numerous co-operators whom he 

aasistants, bad managal to gather about him, directing them all with inde- 
fatigable vigilance in their labours and their observations. “ Genius 
is but a greater aptitude for perseverance,” he used to say, himself 
justifying his definition by the assiduity of his studies. 

To the Thdorte de la Terre, the Idées générales sur les Animaun 
and the MWsloire de ? Homme, alreatly published when Buffon was 
elected by the French Academy (1754), succeeded the twelve 
volumes of the Histoire des Quadrupédes, a masterpiece of luminous 
classifications and incomparable descriptions ; eight volumes on 
Oiseaux appeared subsequently, a short time before the Histoire des 
Minérauz; lastly, a few years beforo his death, Buffon gave to the 
world the Hpoques de la Nature. “As in civil history one con- 
sults litles, hunis up medals, deciphers antique inscriptions to deter- 
mino the epochs of revolutions amongst mankind, and to fix the 
date of evonts in the moral world, so, in natural history, we must 
zansack the archives of the universe, drag from the entrails of the 
earth the olden monuments, gather together their ruinssand collect 
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into a body of proofs all the indications of physical changes that 
can guide us back to the different ages of nature, It is the only 
way of fixing certain points in the immensity of space and of 
placing a certain number of memorial-stones on the endless road 
of time.” 

“ This is what I perceive with my mind’s eyo,” Buffon would say, 

& thus forming a chain whish, from the summit of Time’s ladder, 
descends right down to us.” ‘This man,” exclaimed Hume, with 
an. admiration which surprised him out of his scepticism, “this man 
gives to things which no human eye has seen a probability almost 
equal to evidence.” 

Some of Buffon’s theories have been disputed by his successors’ merge 
science ; as D’Alembert said of Descartes: “If he was mistaken emnd 
about the laws of motion, he was the first to divine that there must 
be some.” Buffon divined the epochs of nature, and by the intui- 
tion of his genius, absolutely unshackled by any religious prejudice, 
he involuntarily reverted to the account given in Genesis: “We 
are persuaded,” he says, “independently of the authority of the 
sacred books, that man was created Jast, and that he only came to 
wield the sceptre of the earth when that earth was found worthy of 
his sway.” 

Buffon was still working at eighty years of age; he had under- 
taken a dissertation on style, a development of his splendid recep- 
tion-speech at the French Academy. Great sorrows had crossed his 
life ; married late to a young wife whom he loved, he lost her early; 
she left him a son, brought up under his wing and the object of 
his constant solicitude. Just ab the time of sending him to school, Bis 
he wrote to Madame Daubenton, wife of his able and learnod co- eomees 
operator: “I expect Buffonet on Sunday; I have arranged all his a 
little matters: he will have a private room, with a closet for his 
man-servant ; I have got him a tutor in the school-house itself, and 
a little companion of his own age; I do not think that he will be 
at all unhappy.” And, at a later date, when he is expacting this son, 
who has reached man’s estate and has been travelling in Europe: 
“My son has just arrived; the empress and tho grand duke have 
treated him very well and we shall have some fine minerals, the 
collection of which is being at this moment completed. I confess 
that anxiety about his return has taken away my sleep and the 
power of thinking.” 

When the young Count de Butfon, an officer in the artillery and 
at first warmly favourable to the noble professions of the Fronch 
Revolution, had, like his peers, to mount the scaffold of the Terror, 
he damned with one word the judges who profaned in his person 
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his father’s glory. “ Citizens,” he exclaimed from the, fatal car, 
“my name is Buffon.” With less respect for the rights of genius 
than was shown by the Algerian pirates who let pass, without 
opening them, the chests directed to the great naturalist, the 
executioner of the Committce of public safety cut off his son’s head. 

“How many great men do you reckon?” Buffon yas asked one 
day. “Tive,” answered he at once: “ Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, 
Montesquieu and myself.” 

This self-appreciation, fostered by the homage of his contem- 
poraries, which showed itself in Buffon undisguisedly with an air of 
ingenuous satisfaction, had poisoned a life already extinguished ten 
years before amidst the bitterest agonies. Taking up arms against 
a society in which he had not found his proper place, Jean Jacques 
Rousacau (born at Geneva, 28th of June, 1712) had attacked the 
present as well as the past, the Encyclopzdists as well as the old 
social organization. It was from the first his distinctive trait to 
voluntarily create a desert around him. The eighteenth century 
was in its nature easily secluced; liberal, generous and open to 
allurements, it delighted in intellectual contentions, even the most 
dangerous and the most daring; it welcomed with alacrity all 
those who thus contributed to its pleasures. The charming 
drawing-rooms of Madame Geoffrin, of Madame du Deffand, of 
Madile. Lespinasse, belonged of right to philosophy. “ Being men 
of the world as well as of letters, the philosophers of the cighteenth 
century had passed their lives in the pleasantest and most brilliant 
yegions of that society which was so much attacked by them. 
It had welcomed them, made them famous; they had mingled in 
all the pleasures of ils elegant and agreeable existence; they 
shared in all its tastes, its manners, all the refinements, all the 
susceptibilities of a civilization at the same time old and reju- 
venated, aristocratic and literary; they were of that old regimen 
which was demolished by their hands, The philosophical circlo 
was everywhere, amongst the people of the court, of the church, 
of the long robe, of finance ; haughty here, complaisant there, at 
one time indoctrinating, at another amusing its hosts, but every- 
where young, active, confident, recruiting and battling everywhere, 
penetrating and fascinating the whole of society” [M. Guizot, 
Madame la comtesse de Rumford], TRousseau never took his place 
in this cire’e; in this society, he marched in front like a pioneer of 
new times, atiacking tentatively all thal he encountered on his 
way. “Nobody was ever at one and the same time more factious 
and moro dictatorial,” is the clever dictum of M. Saint Mare 
Girardin, 
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In his Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts, Rousseau showed the Rousseau, 
characteristic which invariably distinguished him from the philoso- 
phers, and which ended by establishing deep enmity between them 
and him ; the eighteenth century espied certain evils, certain sores 
in the social and political condition, believed in a cure and blindly 
relied on the power of its own theories. ‘Rousseau, more earnest, 
often more sincere, made a better diagnosis of the complaint, he 
described its horrible character and the dangerousness of it, he saw 
no remedy and he pointed none out, Profound and grievous 
impotence, whose utmost hope is an impossible recurrence to the 
primitive state of savagery! “In the private opinion of our adver- 
saries,” says M. Royer-Collard eloquently, “it was a thoughtless 
thing, on the great day of creation, to let man loose, a free and in- 
telliget agent, into the midst of the universe ; thence the mis. 
chief and the mistake. A higher wisdom comes forward to repair 
the error of Providence, to restrain his thoughtless liberality and to 
render to prudently mutilated mankind the service of elevating it 
to the happy innocence of the brute,” 

Before Rousseau, and better than he, Christianity had recognized 
and proclaimed the evil; but it had, at the same timo, announced 
to the world a remedy and a Saviour. 

Henceforth Rousseau had chosen his own road: giving up the 
drawing-rooms and the habits of that elegant society for which he 
was not born and the admiration of which had developed his pride, 
he made up his mind to live independent, copying music to got his y., sag, 
bread, now and then smitten with the women of the world who pendent 
sought him out in hig retirement, in love with Madame d’Epinay life 
and Madame d’Houdetot, anon returning to the coarse servant- 
wench whom he had but lately made his wife and whose children 
he had put in the foundling-hospital. Music at that time absorbed 
all minds: Rousseau brought out alittle opera entitled Le Devin de 
willage (The Village Wizard), which had a great success. It was 
played at Fontainebleau before the king, The emotions of the 
eighteenth century were vivid and easily roused ; fastening upon 
everything without any earnest purpose and without any great 
sense of responsibility it grow as hot over a musical dispute as over 
the gravest questions of morality or philosophy. Grimm had 
atlacked French music, Rousseau supported his thesis by a Letire 
sur la Musique. It was the moment of the great quarrel between 
the Parliament and the Clergy. When my letter appeared, there 
‘was no more excitement save against me,” says Rousseau: “it was 
such that the nation has never recovered from it, When people 
read thay this pamphlet probably prevented q revolution in. the 
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State, they will fancy they must be dreaming.” And Ggimm adds 
in his correspondence: “The Italian actors who have been playing 
for the last ten months on the stage of the Opéra do Paris and who 
are called here houffons, have so absorbed the attention of Paris 
that the Parliament, in spite of all its measures and proceedings, 
which should have earned it celebrity, could not butgfall into com- 
plete oblivion,” ° 

Ronsseau had just printed his Discours sur PInégalité des con- 
ditions, a new and violent picture of the corruptions of human 
society. ‘Inequality being almost ni2 in a state of nature,” he 
says, “it derives its force and increment from the development of 
our faculties and from the progress of theo human mind...... 
according to the poet itis gold and silver, but according to the 
philosopher it is iron and corn which have civilized men and 
ruined the human race.” 

The singularity of his paradox had worn off; Rousseau no 
longer astounded, he shocked the good sense as well as tho 
aspirations, superficial or generous, of the eighteenth century: the 
Discours sur ?Incgalité des conditions was not a success, Tt was 
at the Hermitage, under Madame d’Epinay’s roof, that he began the 
tale of La Nowvelle Heéloise, which was finished at Marshal de 
Montmorency’s, when the susceptible and cranky temper of the 
philosopher had justified the malevolent predictions of Grimm. 
The latter had but lately sad to Madame d’ftpinay: “TI see in 
Rousseau nothing but pride concealed everywhere about him ; 
you will do him a very sorry service in giving him a home at the 
Hermitage, but you will do yourself a still more soriy one, Soli- 
tude will complete the blackening of his imagination ; he will fancy 
all his friends unjust, ungrateful, and you first of all, if you onco 
refuse to be at his beck and call; he will accuse you of having 
bothered him to live under your roof and of having prevented 
him from yielding to the wishes of his country. I already sce the 
germ of these accusations in the turn of the letters you hava 
shown me.” 

Rousseau quarrelled with Madame d’Epinay, and shortly after. 
wards with all the philosophical circle: Grimm, Telvdtius, 
D’Holbach, Diderot; his quarrels with the last were already of 
old date, they had made some noise, “Good God!" said the 
duke of Castries in astonishment, ‘wherever I go I hear of 
nothing but this Rousseau and this Diderot! Did anybody ever? 
Fellows who are nobody, fellows who have no house, who lodge on 
a third fluor! Positively, one can’t stand that sort of thing!” 
The rupture was at last complete, it extended to Grirfm as well 
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as to Diderot. “Nobody can put himself in my place,” wrote 
Rousseau, “and nobody will see that I am a being apart, who has 
not the character, the maxims, the resources of the rest of them, 
and who must not be judged by their rules.” 

Rousseau was right; he was a being apart; and tho philo- 
sophers could not forgive him for his independence. Ils merits 

as well as his defects annoyed them equally: his Lettre contre les 
Spectacles had exasperated Voltaire ; isolated henceforth by the good 
as well as hy the evil tendencies of his nature, Jean Jacques stood 
alone against the philosophical circle which he had dropped as well Rousseau 
as against the protestant or catholic clergy whose creed she often aiitisian 
offended. He had just published Le Contrat Social, “ The Gospel,” Y : 
says M. Samt-Mare Girardin, “of the theory as to the sovereignty 
of th8 State representing the sovereignty of the people.” The 
governing poweis of the tame had some presentiment of its danger ; 
they had vaguely comprehended what weapons might be sought 
therein by revolutionary instincts and mterests; thew anxiety and 
their anger as yet brooded silently ; the director of publications (de 
la librairie), M. de Malesherbes, was one of the friends and almost 
one of the disciples of Rousseau whom he shielded ; he himself 
corrected the proofs of the Mmile which Rousseau had just 
finished. The book had barely begun to appear, when, on the 8th 
of June, 1762, Rousseau was awakened by a message from la 
Maréchale de Luxembourg: the Parliament had ordered Emule to 
be burned and 1ts author arrested. Rousseau took flight, reckoning 
upon finding refuge at Geneva. The influence of the French 
government pursued him thither; tho grand council condemned 
Emile. One single copy had arrived at Geneva: it was this which 
was bwned by the hand of the common hangman, nine days after 
the burning at Paris in the Place de Grave, “The Contrat Social 
has received its whipping on the back of Hymile,” was the saying 
at Geneva. “ At the instigation of M. de Voltaire they have 
avenged upon me the canse of God,” Jean Jacques declared. 

Rousseau rashly put his name to his books ; Voltaire was more yoltgire's 
prudent One day, having been imprisoned for some verses which prudence. 
were not his, he had taken the resolution to impudently repudiate the 
paternity of his own works: “ You must never publish anything 
under your own name,” he wrote to Helvetius ; “ La Pucelle waa 
none of my doing, of course. Master Joly de Fleury will make a 
fine thing of his requisition ; I Shall tell him that he is a calum- 
niator, that La Pucelle is his own doing, which he wants to put 
down to me out of spite.” 

Rousyau died at the pavilion of Ermenonville, which . had 
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been offered to him by M. de Girardin, he died there at the age 
of sixty-six, sinking even more beneath imaginary woes titan under 
the real sorrows and bitter deceptions of his life. The dispropor- 
tion between his intellect and his character, between the bound- 
less pride and the impassioned weakness of his spirit, had little 
by little estranged his friends and worn out the admiration of his 
contemporaries. By his writings Rousseau acted more powerfully® 
upon posterity than upon his own times: his personality had 
ceased to do his genius injustice. 

Character He belonged moreover and by anticipation to a new era; from 

efRousseau. the restless working of his mind, as well as from his moral and 
political tendencies, he was no longer of the eighteenth century pro- 
perly speaking, though the majority of the philosophers out-lived 
him ; his work was not their work, their world was never hfs. He 
had attempted a noble reaction, but one which was fundamentally 
and in reality impossible. The impress of his early education had 
never been. thoroughly effaced: he believed in God, he had been 
nurtured upon the Gospel in childhood, he admired the morality 
and the life of Jesus Christ; but he stopped at the boundaries of 
adoration and submission. ‘ The spirit of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
inhabits the moral world, but not that other which is above,” 
M. Joubert has said in his Pensées. The weapons were insufficient 
and the champion was too feeble for the contest; the spirit of the 
moral world was vanquished as a foregone conclusion. Against the 
systematic infidelity which was more and more creeping over the 
eighteenth century, the Christian faith alone, with all its forces, 
could fight and triumph. But the Christian faith was obscured and 
enfeebled, it clung to the vessel’s rigging instead of defending its 
powerful hull ; the flood was rising meanwhile, and the dikes were 
breaking one after another. The religious belief of the Savoyard 
vicar, imperfect and inconsistent, such as it is set forth in mile, 
and that sincere love of nature which was recovered by Rousseau 
in his solitude, remained powerless to guide the soul and regulate 
life. 

Theeighe “The eighteenth century” [M. Guizot, Mélanges biographiques ; 

teenth con (Madame la Comtesse de Rumford)|, was far superior to all its 

: sceptics, to all its cynics. What do I say? Superior? Nay it was 

essentially opposed to them and continually gave them the lie, 
Despite the weakness of its morals, the frivolity of its forms, the 
mere dry bones of such and such of its doctrines, despite its critical 
and destructive tendency, it was an ardent and a sincere century, a 
century of faith and disinterestedness. It had faith in the truth, 
for it claimed the right thereof to reign in this world, ent dad faith 
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in huménity, for it recognized the right thereof to perfect itself, and 

would have had that right exercised without obstruction. It erred, 

it lost itself amidst this twofold confidence, it attempted what was 

far beyond its right and power; it misjudged the moral nature of 

man and the conditions of the social state. Its ideas as well as its 

works conftacted the blemish of its views. But, granted so much, 

the original idea, dominant in the eighteenth century, the belief The eigh- 
that man, truth and society are made for one another, worthy of oa 
one another and called upon to form a union, this correct and epoch of 
salutary belief rises up and overtops all its history, That belief it hope. 
was the first to proclaim and would fain have realized. Hence its 

power and its popularity over the whole face of the earth. Hence, also 

to descend from great things to small, and from the destiny of man 

to that of the drawing-room, hence the seductiveness of that epoch 

and the charm it scattered over social life. Never before were seen 

all the conditions, all the classes that form the flower of a great 

people, however diverse they might have been in their history and 

still were in their interests, thus forgetting their past, their per- 
sonality, in order to draw near to one another, to unite in a com- 
munion of the sweetest manners and solely occupied in pleasing 

one another, in rejoicing and hoping together during fifty years 

which were to end in the most terrible conflicts between them.” 

At the death of King Louis XV., in 1774, the casy-mannered 
joyance, the peaceful and brilliant charm of fashionable and philo- 
sophical society were reaching their end: the time of stern realities 
was approaching with long strides, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
LOUIS XVI.—(1775—1789. ) 


Am the news that Louis XV. had just heaved his last sigh in the 
arms of his pious daughters, Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette both 
flung themselves upon their knees, exclaiming, “ O God, protect us, 
direct us, we are too young.” 

The monarch’s youth did not scare the country, itself everywhere 
animated and excited by a breath of youth. There were congratu- 
lations on escaping from the well-known troubles of a regency ; the 
king’s ingenuous inexperience, moreover, opened a vast field for the 
most contradictory hopes. The philosophers counted upon taking 
possession of the mind of a good young sovereign, who was said to 
have his heart set upon his people’s happiness ; the clergy and the 
Jesuits themselves expected every thing from the young prince’s 
pious education; the old parliaments, mutilated, crushed down, 
began to raise up their heads again, whilst the economists were 
already preparing their most daring projects, Like literature, the 
arts had got the start, in the new path, of the politicians and the 
magistrates. M. Turgot and M. de Malesherbes had not yet laid 
their enterprising hands upon the old fabric of French administra- 
tion, and already painting, sculpture, architecture, and music had 
sbaken off the shackles of the past. The conventional graces of 
Vanloo, of Watteau, of Boucher, of Fragonard, had given place to 
a severer school. Greuze was putting upon canvas the characters 
and ideas of Diderot’s Drame naturel; but Vien, in Frattce, was 
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seconding the efforts of Winckelman and of Raphaél Mengs in Tialy ; 
he led his pupils back to the study of ancient art ; he had trained 
Tegnault, Vincent, Ménageot, and lastly Louis David, destined to 
become the chief of the modern school; Julien, Houdon, the last of 
the Coustous, were following the same road in sculpture: Soufflot, 
an old maneby this time, was superintending the completion of the 

“church of St, Genevieve, dedicated by Louis XY. to the comme- 
moration of his recovery at Metz, and destined, from the majestic 
simplicity of its lines, to the doubtful honour of becoming the Pan- 
theon of the revolution ; Servandoni had died a short time since, 
leaving to the church of St. Sulpice the care of preserving his 
memory ; everywhere were rising charming mansions imitated from First acts 
the palaces of Rome. The painters, the sculptors and the archi- 
tecis of France were sufficient for her glory ; only Grétry and Mon- 
signy upheld the honour of that French music which was attacked 
by Grimm and by Jean Jacques Rousseau ; but it was at Paris that 
the great quarrel went on between the Italians and the Germans: 
Piccini and Glick divided society, wherein their rivalry excited 
violent passions, Jiverywhere and on all questions, intellectual 
movement was becoming animated with fresh ardour; France was 
marching towards the region of storms, in the blindness of her con- 
fidence and joyance ; the atmosphere seemed purer since Madame 
Dubarry had been sent to a convent by one of the first orders of 
young Louis XVI. 

Already, however, farseeing spirits were disquieted ; scarcely had 
he mounted the throne, when the king summoned to his side, as 
his minister, M. de Maurepas, but lately banished by Louis XV.,, in 
1749, on a charge of having tvlorated, if not himself written, songs 
disrespectful towards Madame de Pompadour ; in the place of the 
duke of Aiguillon, who had the ministry of war and that of foreign 
affairs both together, the count of Muy and the count of Vergennes 
werd called to power. Some weoks later, the obscure minister of 
marine, M. de Boynes, made way for the superintendent of the 
district (généralité) of Limoges, M. Turgot. 

Intimately connected with the most esteemed magistrates and Turgot, 
economists, such as MM, Trudaine, Quesnay, and Gournay, at the 
same time that he was writing in the Encyclopedia, and constantly 
occupied in useful work, Turgot was not yet five and thirty when 
he was appointed superintendent,of the district of Limoges. There, 
the rare faculties of his mind and his sincere love of good found 
their natural field; the country was poor, crushed under imposis, 
badly intersected by roads badly kept, inhabited by an ignorant 
popula, yYolently hostile to the recruitment of the militia. He 
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encouraged agriculture, distributed the talliages more equitably, 
amended the old roads and constructed new ones, abolished forced 
labour (corvées), provided for the wants of the poor and wratched 
during the dearth of 1770 and 1771, and declined, successively, 
His career the superintendentship of Rouen, of Lyons, and of Bor- 
peat hy deaux, in order that he might be able to complete the useful 
tasks he had begun at Limoges. It was from that district that he‘ 
was called to a seat in the new cabinet, Scarcely had he been 
installed in the department of marine, and begun to conceive vast 
plans, when the late ministers of Louis KV. succumbed at last 
beneath the popular hatred ; in the place of Abbé Terray, M. Turgot 
became comptroller-general. 
The old parliamentarians were triumphant; at the same time as 
Abbé Terray, Chancellor Maupeou was disgraced, and the jifdicial 
system he had founded fell with him, Unpopular from the first, 
the Maupeou Parliament had remained in the nation’s eyes the 
image of absolute power corrupted and corrupting. The suit 
between Benumarchais and Councillor Goézman had contributed to 
decry it, thanks to the uproar the able pamphleteer had managed 
to cause; the families of the former magistrates were powerful, 
numerous, esteemed, and they put pressure upon public opinion. 
Manpeou Jiperturbable and haughty as ever, Maupeou retired to his estate 
retires. at Thuit, near the Andelys, where he drew up a justificatory 
memorandum of his ministry, which he had put into the king’s 
hands, without ever attempting to enter the court or Paris again ; 
he died in the country, at the outset of the revolutionary storms, 
on the 29th of July, 1792, just as he had made the State a patriotic 
present of 800,000 livres. At the moment when the populace 
were burning him in effigy in the streets of Paris together with 
Abbé Terray, when he saw the recall of the parliamentarians, and 
the work of his whole life destroyed, he repeated with his usual 
coolness: “If the king is pleased to lose his kingdom—well; he 
is master.” 
The Abbé Abbé Terray had been less proud, and was more harshly treated. 
ottigat to J was in vain that he sought to dazzle the young king with ably 
refund, | prepared memorials ; he had to refund nearly 900,000 livres to the 
public treasury. Being recognized by the mob as he was passing 
over the Seine in a ferry boat, he had some difficulty in escaping 
from the hands of those who would have hurled him into the 
river. 
The contrast was great between the crafty and unscrupulous 
ability of the disgraced comptroller-general and the complete 
disinterestedness, large views, and noble desire of goods which 
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animated his successor. After his first interview with the king, at 
Compiégne, M. Turgot wrote to Louis XVI. :—* Your Majesty has Targot’s 
been graciously pleased to permit me to place before your eyes the Bassai 
engagement you took upon yourself, to support me in the execution : 
of plans of economy which are at all times, and now more than 

ever, indi®pensable. I confine myself for the moment, sir, to 
reminding you of these three expressions :;—1° No bankruptcies ; 

2° No augmentation of imposts; 8° No loans.” M. Turgot set 

to work at once, Whilst governing his district of Limoges, he 

had matured numerous plans and shaped extensive theories. He 
belonged to his times and to the school of the philosophers as 
regarded his contempt for tradition and history ; it was to natural 

rvightg alone, to the innate and primitive requirements of mankind 

that he traced back his principles and referred as the basis for all 

his attempts. “He desired no more to reform old France; he 
wanted a new France, Before ten years are over,” he would say, 

“the nation will not be recognizable, thanks to enlightenment, 

This chaos will have assumed a distinct form. Your Majesty will 

have quite a new people, and the first of peoples.” A profound 

error, which was that of the whole Revolution, and the con- 
sequences of which would have been immediately fatal, if the 
powerful instinct of conservatism and of natural respect for the 

past had not maintained between the regimen which was crumbling 

away and the new fabric connexions more powerful and more 
numerous than their friends as well as their enemies were 

aware of. 

Two fundamental principles regulated the financial system of yo ig gup- 
M. Turgot, economy in expenditure and freedom in trade; every. ported hy 
where he ferreted out abuses, abolishing useless offices and pay- moe: 
ments, exacting from the entire administration that strict probity of 
which he set the example, Louis XVI. supported bim conscien- 
tiously at that time in all his reforms ; the public made fun of it, 

It was on account of his financial innovations that the comptroller- 
general particularly dreaded the return of the old Parliament, with 
which he saw himself threatened every day. “TI fear opposition 
from the Parliament,” he said to the king, “Fear nothing,” 
replied the king warmly, “T will stand hy you;” and, passing 
over the objections of the best politician amongst his ministers, he 
yielded to M. de Maurepas, who yielded 10 public opinion. On 
the 12th of November, 1774, the old Parliament was formally 
restored, subjected, however, to the same jurisdiction which had 
controlled the Maupeou Parliament. The latter had been sent to 
Versaiflessto form a grand council there, The restored magistrates 
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grumbled at the narrow limits imposed upon their authorMy ; the 
duke of Orleans, the duke of Chartres, the prince of Conti sup- 
ported their complaints ; it was in vain that the king for some time 
met them with refusals; threats soon gave place to concessions ; 
and the parliaments everywhere reconstituted, enfeebled in the eyes 
of public opinion, but more than ever obstinate and Ftonde-like, , 
found themselves free to harass, without doing any good, the march 
of an administration becoming every day more difficult. ‘ Your 
Parliament may make barricades,” Lord Chesterfield had remarked 
contemptuously to Montesquieu, “it will never raise barriers,” 

M, Turgot, meanwhile, was continuing his labours, preparing a 
project for equitable redistribution of the talliage and his grand 
system of a graduated scale (Aidrarchie) of municipal assemblies, 
commencing with the parish, to culminate in a general meeting of 
delegates from each province; he threatened, in the course of his 
yveforms, the privileges of the noblesse and of the clergy, and gave 
his mind anxiously to the instruction of the people, whose condi- 
tion and welfare he wanted to simultaneously elevate and augment; 
already there was a buzz of murmurs against him, confined as yet 
fo the courtiers, when the dearness of bread and the distress which 
ensucd in the spring of 1775 furnished his adversaries with a 
convenient pretext. Up to that time the attacks had been cautious 
and purely theoretical. M. Necker, an able banker from Geneva, 
for a long while settled in Paris, hand and glove with the philo- 
sophers, and keeping up, moreover, a great establishment, had 
brought to the comptroller-general a work which he had just 
finished on the trade in grain; on many points he did not share 
M. Turgot’s opinions, “ Be kind enough to ascertain for yourself,” 
said the banker to the minister, “whether the book can be 
published without inconvenience to the government.” M. Turgot 
was proud and sometimes rude: “ Publish, sir, publish,” said he, 
without offering his hand to take the manuscript, “ the public shall 
decide.” M. Necker, out of pique, published his book; it had an 
immense sale ; other pamphlets, more violent and less solid, had 
already appeared ; at the same moment a riot, which seemed to 
have been planned and to be under certain guidance, broke out in 
several parts of France. Drunken men shouted about the public 
thoroughfares, ‘* Bread | cheap bread !” 

Serious damage was done throughout France to property, and 
even to provisions; barns were burnt, farm-houses plundered, 
wheat thrown in to the river, and sacks of flour ripped to pieces 
before the king’s eyes at Versailles, At last the troubles began to 
subside, and the merchants recovered their spirits; M. ‘Burgdt had 
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at once sent fifty thousand francs to a trader whom the rioters had 

robbed of a boat full of wheat which they had flung into the river ; 

two of the insurgents were at the same time hanged at Paris on a 

gallows forty feet high, and a notice was sent to the parish-priests, 

which they were to read from the pulpit in order to enlighten the 

people as tothe folly of such outbreaks, and as to the conditions of 

the trade in grain: “My people, when they know the authors of 

the trouhle, will regard them with horror,” said the royal circular. Measures 
The authors of the trouble have remained unknown; to his last erin 
day, M. Turgot believed in the existence of a plot concocted by down. 
the prince of Conti, with the design of overthrowing him. 

Severities were hateful to the king; he had misjudged his own 
characger, when, at the outset of his reign, he had desired the 
appellation of Louts le Sévére. “Have we nothing to reproach 
ourselves with in these measures?” he was incessantly asking 
M. Turgot, who was as conscientious, but more resolute, than his 
master. An amnesty preceded the coronation, which was to take 
place at Rheims on the 11th of June, 1775, 

A grave question presented itself as regarded the king’s oath: 
should he swear, as the majority of his predecessors had sworn, to 
exterminate heretics? M. Turgot had aroused Louis XVI.’s scruples 
upon this subject: “ Tolerance ought to appear expedient in point 
of policy for even an infidel prince,” he said; “ but it ought to be 
regarded as a sacred duty for a religious prince.” The clergy, 
scared by the minister’s liberal tendencies, reiterated their appeals 
to the king against the liberties tacitly accorded to Protestants. 
“Finish,” they said to Louis XVI, “the work which Louis the 
Great began, and which Louis the Well-beloved continued.” The 
king answered with vague assurances; already MM. Turgot and 
de Malesherbes were entertaining him with a project which 
conceded to Protestants the civil status. 

M. de Malesherbes, indeed, had been for some months past wm, de Ma- 
seconding his friend in the weighty task which the latter had lesherbes 
undertaken. Called to the ministry in the place of the duke of *4sut 
La Vrilliére, his first care was to protest against the sealed letters forms. 
(lettres de cachet—summary arrest), the application whereof he 
was for putting in the hands of a special tribunal ; he visited the 
Bastille, releasing the prisoners confined on simple suspicion. He 
had already dared 10 advise the king to a convocation of the states- 
general. : 

Almost the whole ministry was in the hands of reformers; a 
sincere desire to do good impelled the king towards those who 
promis@l kim the happiness of his people, The count de St. 
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Germain, who succeeded M. de Muy at the war-office, had eonceived 
a thousand projects of reform; he wanted to apply them all at 
once. He made no sort of case of the picked corps, and suppressed 
the majority of them, thus irritating, likewise, all the privileged. 
“M, de St. Germain,” wrote Frederick II. to Voltaire, “had great 
and noble plans very advantageous for your Welches$ but every, 
body thwarted him, because the reforms he proposed would have 
entailed a strictness which was repugnant to them on ten thousand 
ee os sluggards, well frogged, well laced.” The enthusiasm which had 
mun oh been excited by the new minister of war had disappeared from 
military amongst the officers; he lost the hearts of the soldiers by wanting 
reforms. to establish in the army the corporal punishments in use amongst 
the German armies in which he had served. The feeling gras so 
strong, that the attempt was abandoned. ‘In the matter of 
sabres,” said a grenacier, “I like only the edge.” Violent and 
weak both together, in spite of his real merit and his genuine worth, 
often giving up wise resolutions out of sheer embarrassment, he 
nearly always failed in what he undertook ; the outcries against the 
reformers were increased thereby; the faults of M. de St. Germain 
were put down to M. Turgot. 

The task which that energetic and well-meaning statesman had 
undertaken was above his strength. Ever occupied with the public 
weal, he turned his mind to every subject, issuing a multiplicity of 
decrees, sometimes with rather chimerical hopes. He had proposed 
to the king six edicts; two were extremely important; the first 

Suppres- abolished jurorships (jurandes) and masterships (mattrises) among 

sion of the the workmen: “The king,” said the preamble, “ wishes to secure 

isaac to all his subjects and especially to the humblest, to those who 

trises.” = have no property but their labour and their industry, the full and 
entire enjoyment of their rights, and to reform, consequently, the 
institutions which strike at those rights, and which, in spite of 
their antiquity, have failed to be legalized by time, opinion and 
even the acts of authority.” The second substituted for forced 
Jabour on roads and highways an impost to which all proprietors 
were equally liable. 

This was the first step towards equal redistribution of taxes ; 
great was the explosion of disquietude and wrath on the part of the 
privileged ; it showed itself first in the council, by the mouth of 
M, de Miromesnil; Turgot sprang up with animation. “The 
keeper of the seals,” he said, ‘seems to adopt the principle that, 
by the constitution of the State, the noblesse ought to be exempt 
from all taxation. This idea will appear a paradox to the majority 
of the nation. The commoners (roturiers) are cenfaiftly the 
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preatest number, and we are no longer in the days when their voices 
did not count.” The king listened to the discussion in silence. 
“Come,” he exclaimed abruptly, “I see that there are only 
M. Turgot and I here who love the people,” and he signed 
the edicts. 

The comptroller-general was triumphant; but his victory was Yell of M. 
‘but the prelude to his fall, Too many enemies were leagued Turgot. 
against him, irritated both by the noblest qualities of his character, 
and at the same time by the natural defects of his manners. 
Possessed of love ‘for a beautiful ideal, of a rage for perfection,” 
M. Turgot had wanted to attempt everything, undertake every- 
thing, reform everything at one blow. He fought single-handed. 
M. de Malesherhbes, firm as a rock at the head of the Court of Aids, 
suppdtted as he was by the traditions and corporate feeling of the 
magistracy, had shown weakness as a minister. The two friends 
fell together. M. Turgot had espied the danger and sounded some 
of the chasms just yawning beneath the feet of the nation as well 
as of the king ; he committed the noble error of believing in the 
instant and supreme influence of justice and reason. “ Sir,” said 
he to Louis XVI, “you ought to govern, like God, by general 
laws.” Had he been longer in power, M. Turgot would still have 
failed in his designs. The life of one man was too short, and the 
hand of one man too weak, to modify the course of events, fruit 
slowly ripened during so many centuries. It was to the honour of 
M. Turgot that he discerned the mischief and would fain have 
applied the proper remedy, He was often mistaken about the 
means, oftener still about the strength he had at disposal. He had 
the good fortune to die early, still sad and anxious about the fate 
of his country, without having been a witness of the catastrophes 
he had foreseen and of the sufferings as well as wreckage through 
which France must pass before touching at the haven he would 
fain have opened to her. 

The joy of the courtiers was great, at Versailles, when the news Joy of the 
arrived of M. Turgot’s fall; the public regretted it but little: the courtiers. 
inflexible severity of his principles, which he never veiled by grace 
of manners, a certain disquietude occasioned by the chimerical 
views which were attributed to him, had alienated many people 
from him. His real friends were in consternation. 

A few months later M. de St. Germain retired in his turn, not to 
Alsace again, but to the Arsenal with foriy thousand livres for 
pension. The first, the great attempt at reform had failed ; a vain 
attempt had been made to establish the government on the soundest 
as Welleas ibe most moderate principles of pure philosophy; at 
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home a new attempt, bolder and at the same time more practical, 
was soon abont to resuscitate for a while the hopes of liberal minds; 
abroad and in a new world there was already a commencement of 
events which were about to bring to France a revival of glory and 
to shed on the reign of Louis XVI. a moment’s legitimate and 
brilliant lustre. 
Foreign The Seven Years’ War was ended, shamefully and sadly for 
re oe France ; M. de Choiseul, who had concluded peace with regret and 
on War. a bitter pang, was ardently pursuing every means of taking his 
revenge. To foment disturbances between England and her 
colonies appeared to him an efficacious and a natural way of grati- 
fying his feelings. “There is great difficulty in governing States 
in the days in which we live,” he wrote to M. Durand, at that 
time French minister in London; “still greater difficulty in 
governing those of America; and the difficulty approaches impos- 
sibility as regards those of fate: TI am very much astonished that 
England, which is but a very small spot in Europe, should hold 
dominion over more than a third of America, and that her dominion 
should have no other object but that of trade. .. . As long as the 
vast American possessions contribute no subsidies for the support 
_ of the mother-country, private persons in England will still grow 
rich for some time on the trade with America, but the State will be 
undone for want of means to keep together a too extended power ; 
if, on the contrary, England proposes to establish imposts in her 
M. de Choi- American domains, when they are more extensive and perhaps more 
seul wishes populous than the mother-country, when they have fishing, woods, 
ee navigation, corn, iron, they will easily part asunder from her, 
cans. without any fear of chastisement, for England could not undertake 
a war against them to chastise them.” He encouraged his agents 
to keep him informed as to the state of feeling in America, wel- 
coming and studying aJl projects, even the most fantastic, that 
might be hostile to England. 
When M. de Choisen] was thus writing to M. Durand, the 
English government had already justified the fears of its wisest and 
most sagacious friends. The disruption of the American colonies, 
and the declaration of independence created in Europe, as may well 
be supposed, the greatest excitement. Stalesmen followed with 
increasing interest the vicissitudes of a struggle which at a distance 
had from tho'first appeared to the most experienced an uneqyal 
one. “Let us not anticipate events, but content ourselves with 
learning them when they occur,” said a letter, in 1775, to M. de 
Guines, ambassador in London, from Louis XVI.’s minister for 
foreign affairs, M, de Vergennes: ‘I prefer to follow, ps 9 quiet 
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observer, the course of events rather than try to produce them.” 
He had. but lately said with prophetic anxiety: “Far from seeking 
to profit by the embarrassment in which England finds herself on 
account of affairs in America, we should rather desire to extricate 
her. The spirit of revolt, in whatever spot it breaks out, is 
always of @angerous precedent; it is with moval as with physical 
diseases, both may become contagious. This consideration should 
induce us to take care that the spirit of independence, which is 
causing so terrible an explosion in North America, have no 
power to communicate itself to points interesting to us in this 
_hemisphere.” 

Independence was not yet proclaimed, and alroady the committea 
charged by Congress “to correspond with friends in England, Ire- 
land, and other parts of the world,” had made inquiry of the French 
government, by roundabout ways, a8 to what were its intentions 
vegarding the American colonies, and was soliciting the aid of 
France. On the 3rd of March, 1776, an agent of the committee, 
Mr. Silas Deane, started for France ; he had orders to put the same 
question point blank at Versailles and at Paris, 

The ministry was divided on the subject of Amenican affairs ; 
M. Turgot inclined towards neutrality. “Let us leave the insu 
gents,” he said, “at full liberty to make their purchases in our ports 
and to provide themselves by the way of trade with the munitions, 
and even the money, of which they have need, A refusal to sell 
to them would be a departure from neutrality. But it would be a 
departure likewise to furnish them with secret aid in money, and 
this step, which it would be difficult to conceal, would excite just 
complaints on the part of the English.” 

This was, however, the conduct adopted on the advice of M. de 
Vergennes; he had been powerfully supported by the arguments 
presented in a memorandum drawn up by M. de Rayneval, senior 
clerk in the foreign office; he was himself urged and incited by the 
most intelligent, the most restless and the most passionate amongst 
the partisans of the American rebellion—Beaumarchais, The 
versatile author of “Ze mariage de Figaro” had for a long while 
been pleading the cause of the colonies, sure, he said, of its ultimate 
triumph, On the 10th of January, 1776, three weeks before the 
declaration of independence, M, de Vergennes secretly remitted a 
million to M. de Beaumarchais ;,two months later the same sum 
was entrusted to him in the name of the king of Spain. Beau- 
marchais alone was to appear in the affair and to supply the insur- 
gent Americans with arms and ammunition, “You will found,” he 
had be@n igld, “a great commercial house, and you will try to 
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draw into it the money of private individuals ; the first cutlpy be- 
ing now provided, we shall have no further hand in it, the adair 
would compromise the government too much in the eyes of the 
English.” It was under the style and title of Rodrigo Hortalez 
and Co, that the first instalment of supplies, to the extent of more 
M, de Ver- than three millions, was forwarded to the American®; and, not, 
ae withstanding the hesitation of the ministry and the rage of the 
marchais, English, other instalments soon followed. Beaumarchais was 
henceforth personally interested in the enterprise; he had com- 
menced it from zeal for the American cause and from that yearning 
for activity and initiative which characterized him even in old age, 
“T should never have succeeded in fulfilling my mission here with- 
out the indefatigable, intelligent and generous efforts of,M. de 
Beaumarchais,” wrote Silas Deane to the secret committee of Con- 
gress; “the Uniled States are more indebted to him, on every 
account, than to any other person on this side of the Ocean,” 

The hereditary sentiments of Louis XVI. and his monarchical 
principles, as well as the prudent moderation of M, Turgot, retarded 
at Paris the negotiations which caused so much ill-humour amoug 
the English, and which Silas Deane and Franklin were endeavour- 
ing to bring to a satisfactory issue ; M. de Vergennes still preserved, 
in all diplomatic relations, an apparent neutrality. ‘It is my line 
(métier), you see, to be a royalist,” the Emperor Joseph IT. had 
said during a visit he had just paid to Paris, when he was pressed 
to declare in favour of the American insurgents ; at the bottom of 
his heart the king of France was of the same opinion; he had 
refused the permission to serve in America which he had been 
asked. for by many gentlemen ; some had set off without waiting for 
it; the most important as well as the most illustrious of them all, 

La Fayette the marquis of La Fayette, was not twenty years old when he slipped 

inAmerica. away from Paris, leaving behind his young wife close to her con- 
finement, to go and embark upon a vessel which he had bought, 
and which, laden with arms, awaited him in a Spanish port; 
arrested by order of the court, he evaded the vigilance of his guards ; 
in the month of July, 1777, he disembarked in America. 

Washington did not like France, he did not share the hopes 
which some of his fellow-countrymen founded upon her aid; he 
made no case of the young volunteers who came to enrol themselves 
amongst the defenders of independence and whom Congress loaded. 

Washing- With favours. “No bond but interest attaches these men to 
ton's feele America,” he would say, “and, as for France, she only lets us get 
ings to- our munitions from her because of the benefit her commerce derives 


rds 
France, froni it.” Prudent, reserved, and proud, Washingtom Iddked. for 
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Americys salvation to only America herself; neither had ho fore- 

seen, nor did he understand that enthusiasm, as generous as it ig 
unreflecting, which easily takes possession of the Fronch nation, and 

of which the United States were just then the object. M. de La 
Fayetle was the first who managed to win the general’s affection Washing. 
and esteom <A great yearning for excitement and renown, a greab Le and La 

: : fe Sees i ‘ayette, 

zeal for new ideas and a certain political perspicacily had impelled 

M. de La Fayette to America; he showed himself courageous, 
devoted, more judicious andl more ablo than had been expected 

from his youth and character, Washington caine to love him as 

ason. The great and strong common-sense of the American general 

had enlightened him as to the conditions of the contest ho had 
entered upon. He knew it was a desperate one, he foresaw that it 

would be a long one ; better than anybody he knew the weaknessos 

ag well as the merits of the instruments which he had at disposal, 

he had learned to desire the alliance and the aid of France. She 

did not belie his hopes ; at the very moment when Congross was 
refusing to enter into negotiations with Great Britain as long os a 

single English soldier remained on American soil, rojoicings and 
thankegivings were everywhere throughout the thirteen colonics 
greeting the news of the recognition by France of the Independence 

of the United States ; the treaties of alliance, a triumph of diplo- 

matic ability on the part of Franklin, had been signed at Paris on 

the 6th of February, 1778. 

“ Avsire the English government ofthe king’s pacific intentions,” 

M. de Vergennes had writton to the marquis of Noailles, then 
French ambassador in England, George IIT. replied to these mock- 
ing assurances by recalling his ambassador. 

“Anticipate your enemies,” Franklin had said to the ministors of george rrr, 
Louis XVI, “act towards them as thoy did 10 you in 1755, lot recalls his 
your ships put to sea before any declaration of war, it will be time ae 
to speak when a French squadron bars the passage of Admiral 
Howe, who has ventured to ascend the Delaware.” The king’s 
natural sivaightforwardness and timidity wore equally opposed to 
this bold project ; he hesitated along while ; when Count d’Estaing 
at lust, on the 13th of April, went out of Toulon harbour to sail 
for Amorica with his squadron, it was too lato, the English wore on 
their guard, 

When the Fiench admiral arrived in America, hostilities had 
commenced between France and England, without declaration of way ae. 
wat, by the natural pressure of circumstances and the state of foel- clared. 
ing in the two countries, England fired the first shot on the 17th 
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TheFrench From the day when the duke of Choisoul had been foregd to sign 

navy im- the humiliating treaty of 1763, he had never relaxed in his efforts 

Proved, tg improve the French navy. In the course of ministerial alterna- 
tions, frequently unfortunate for the work in hand, it had neverthe- 
less been continued by his succeysors. Counts d’Estaing and 
d'Orvilliers nobly maintained the honour of the flour-dglys against 
men such as admiral Howe and Lord Keppel; in England the com-' 
motion was great at the news that France and America in arms 
against ber had just been joined by Spain. A government essen- 
tially monarchical, faithful to ancient traditions, the Spaniards had 
for a long while resisted the entreaties of M. de Vergennes, who 
availed himself of the stipulations of the Family pact. Charles IIT. 
felt no sort of sympathy for a nascent republic, he feared the con- 
tagion of the example it showed to the Spanish colonies, hé hesi- 
tated to plunge into the expenses of a war. His hereditary hatred. 
against England prevailed at last over the dictates of prudence. Ho 
was promised, moreover, the assistance of France to reconquer 
Gibraltar and Minorca. The king of Spain consented to take part 
in the war, without however recognizing the independence of the 
United States or entering into alliance with them. 

Situation Lhe situation of England was becoming serious, she believed 

ofEug- herself to be threatened with a terrible invasion, As in the days 

yaad of the Great Armada, “ orders were given to all functionaries, civil 
and military, in case of a descent of the enemy, to see to the trans- 
portation into the interior and into a place of safety of all horses, 
catiile and flocks that might happen to be on the coasts,” “ Sixty- 
six allied ships of the line ploughed the Channel, fifty thousand 
men, mustered in Normandy, were preparing to burst upon the 
southern counties. A simple American corsair, Paul Jones, ravaged 
with impunity the coasts of Scotland. The powers of the North, 
united with Russia and Holland, threatened to maintain, with arms in 
hand, the rights of neutrals, ignored by the English admiralty- 
courts. Ireland awaited only the signal to revolt; religious 
quarrels were distracting Scotland and England; the authority of 
Lord North’s cabinet was shaken in Parliament as well as 
throughout the country, the passions of the mob held sway in 
London, and amongst the sights that might have been witnessed 
was that of this great city given up for nearly a week to the popu- 
lace, without anything that could stay its excesses save its own 
lassitude and its own feeling of shame” [M. Cornélis de Witt, 
Histoire de Washington). 

So many and such imposing preparations were destined to pro- 

juce-but little fruit; everywhere the strength of the Pelligerents 
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was being exhausted without substantial result and without honour ; 

for more than four years now America had been keeping up the 

war, and her Southorn provinces had been everywhere laid waste 

by the enemy ; in spite of the heroism which was displayed by the 
patriots and of which the women themselves set tho example, General 
Lincoln had, just been forced to capitulate at Charlestown ; Wash- Pre 
éngton, still Sncamped before Now York, saw his army decimaved by es of ai 
hunger and cold, deprived of all resources, and redueed to subsist Charles- 
at the expense of the peoplo in the neighbourhood, All cyes sone 
were tured towards France; the marquis of La Fayette had 
succeeded in obtaining from the king and the French ministry 

the formation of an auxiliary corps; the troops were already on 

their way under the orders of Count de Rochambeau. 

Misfortune and disappointments are great destroyers of some bar- 
riers, prudent tact can overthrow others; Washington and the 
American army would but lately have seen with suspicion the 
arrival of foreign auxiliaries ; in 1780, transports of joy greeted the 
news of their approach; M. de La Fayotte, morcover, had been 
careful to spare the American general all painful friction. Count 
de Rochambeau and the French officers were placed under the 
orders of Washington, and the auxiliary corps entirely at his dis- 
posal. The delicate generosity and the disinterestedness of tho 
French government had sometimos had the effect of making it 
neglect the national interests in its relations with the revollod 
colonies ; but it had derived therefrom a spirit of conduct invari- 
ably calculated to triumph over the prejudices, as well as the jealous 
pride of the Americans. 

“The history of the War of Independence is a history of hopes The 
decoived,” said Washington. Ie had conceived tho idea of making French i 
himself master of New York with the aid of the French. The — 
transport of the troops had been badly calculated ; Rochambeau 
brought to Rhode Island only tha first division of his army, five 
thousand men about, and Count de Guichen, whose squadron had 
been relied upon, had just been recalled to France. Washington 
was condemned to inaction. “Our position is not sufficiently bril- 
liant,” he wrote to M. de La Fayette, “to justify our putting pros- 
sureupon Count de Rochambeau ; I shall continue our arrange- 
ments, however, in the hope of more fortnnate ciremmstances.” 

The American army was slow in getting organized, obliged as it had 

been fo fight incessantly and maké head against constantly reen- 

ring difficulties ; it was getting organized, however; tho example 

of the French, the discipline which prevailed in tle auxiliary corps, 

the good, understanding thenceforth established amongst the 
NW 
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officers, helped Washington in his difficult task. From the first 
the superiority of the general was admitted by the Frenc as well 
as by the Americans; naturally and by the mere fact of the gifts 
he had received from God, Washington was always and everywhere 
chief of the men placed within his range and under his influence. 

After many and painful efforts, the day of triumph was at last 
dawning upon General Washington and his country, Alternations 
of success and reverse had signalized the commencement of the 
campaign of 1781. Lord Cornwallis, who commanded the English 
armies in the South, was occupying Virginia with a considerable 
force, when Washington, who had managed to conceal his designs 
from Sir Henry Clinton, shut up in New York, crossed Phila- 
delphia on the 4th of September and advanced by forced marches 
against the enemy. The latter had been for some time past harassed 
by the little army of M. de La Fayette. The fleet of Admiral de 
Grasse cut’ off the retreat of the English. Lord Cornwallis threw 
himself into Yorktown; on the 30th of September the place was 
invested, and on the 17th October it capitulated. 

Whilst the United States were celebrating their victory with 
thanksgivings and public festivities, their allies were triumphing 
at all the different points, simultaneously, at which hostilities had 
been entered upon. Becoming embroiled with Holland, where the 
republican party had prevailed against the stadtholder, who was 
devoted to them, the English had waged war upon the Dutch 
colonies. Admiral Rodney had taken St, Eustache, the centre of 
an immense trade; he had pillaged the warehouses and Jaden his 
vessels with an enormous mass of merchandise; the convoy which 
was conveying a part of the spoil to England was captured by 
Admiral La Motte-Piquet; M. de Bouillé surprised the English 
garrison remaining at St, Eustache and recovered possession of the 
island, which was restored to the Dutch. They had just main- 
tained gloriously, at Dogger Bank, their old maritime renown: 
“ Officers and men all fought like lions,” said Admiral Zouttman. 
The firing had not commenced until the two fleets were within 
pistol-shot. The ships on both sides were dismasted, scarcely in 
a condition to keep afloat; the glory and the losses were equal, 
but the English admiral, Hyde Parker, was irritated and displeased ; 
George ITI. went to see him on board-his vessel; “I wish your 
Majesty younger seamen and better ships,” said the old sailor, and 
he insisted on resigning. This was the only action fought by the 
Dutch during the war ; they left to Admiral de Kersaint the job 
of recovering from the English their colonies of Demerara, Esse- 
quibo and Berbico on the coasts of Guiana. A small Franco- 
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Spanishearmy was at the same time besieging Minorca; the floet 
was considerable, the English were ill-prepared; they were soon 
obliged to shut themselves up in Fort St. Philip, and, finally, to 
surrender (February 4th, 1782). 

As early as 1778, even before the maritimo war had burst out in TheFrench 
Europe, France had Jost all that remained of her possessions on ee 
the Coromandel coast. Pondicherry, scarcely risen from its ruins, 
was besieged by the English, and had capitulated on the 17th of 
October, after a heroic resistance of forty days’ open trenches, 
Since that day a Mussulman, Iyder Ali, conqueror of the Cax- 
natic, had struggled alone in India against the power of England: 
it wag around him that a group had been formed by the old 
soldieys of Bussy, and by the French who had escaped from the 
disaster of Pondicherry. It was with their aid that the able 
robber-chief, the crafty politician, had defended and consolidated 
the empire he had founded against that foreign dominion which 
threatened the independence of his country. He had just suffered 
a series of reverses, and he was on the point of being forced to 
evacuate the Carnatic, and take refuge in his kingdom of Mysore 
when he heard, in the month of July, 1782, of the arrival of a 
French fleet commanded by M. de Suffren. Hyder Ali had already suffren 
been many times disappointed. The preceding year Admiral d’Orves rit Hyder 
had appeared on the Coromandel coast with a squadron, the Sultan’ 
had sent to meet him, urging him to land and attack Madras, left 
defenceless ; the admiral refused to risk a single vessel or land a 
single man, and he returned, without striking a blow, to fle-do- 
Franc Iver indomitable and enterprising, Hyder Ali hoped 
better things of the new comers: he was not deceived. Six 
months, however, had scarcely elapsed when he died, leaving to. 
his son Tippoo Sahib affairs embroiled and allies onfeobled, At 
this news the Mahrattas, in revolt against England, hastened to 
make peace, and Tippoo Sahib, who had just seized Tanjore, was 
obliged to abandon his conquest, and go to the protection of Mala- 
bar. Ten thousand men, only, remained in the Carnatic to back 
the little corps of French; these had resumed the offensive and 
were preparing to make fresh sallies, when it was known at Cal. 
cutta that the preliminaries of peace had been signed at Paris on 
the 9th of February, The English immediately proposed an armis- 
tice. The Survedtiante shortly afterwards brought the same news, 
with orders for Suffren to return to France, India was definitively 
given up to the English, who restored to the French Pondicherry, 
Chandernugger, Mahé and Karikal, the last, strips remaining of 
that “Frdhche dominion which had for a while been triumphant 
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throughout the Peninsula. The feeblencss and the viceyof Louis 
XV.’s government weighed heavily upon the government of Louis 
XVI. in India as well as in Franco, and at Paris itself. 

It is to the honour of mankind and their consolation under 
great reverses that political checks and the inutility of their efforts 
do not obscure the glory of great men. M. de Suffeen had just 
atrived at Paris, he was in low spirits; M. de Castries took him? 
to Versailles, There was a numerous and brilliant court On 
entering the guards’ hall, “Gentlemen,” said the minister to the 
officers on duty, “this is M. de Suffren.” Jverybody rose, and 
the bodyguards, forming an escort for the admiral, accompanied 
him to the king’s chamber. His career was over; the last of the 
great sailors of the ancien régime died on the 8th of December, 1788. 

Whilst Hyder Ali and M. de Suffren were still disputing India 
with England, that power had just gained in urope an important 
advantage in the eyos of public opinion as well as in respect of 
her supremacy at sea; we allude to the town and fortress of Gib- 
raltar which, after being invested by the Franco-Spanish army for 
a considerable time, was relieved and revictualled by Lord Howe in 
1782, 

Peace was at hand, however: all the belligerents were tired of 
the strife, the marquis of Rockingham was dead; his ministry, 
after being bruken up, had re-formed with less lustre under the 
leadership of Lord Shelburne; William Pitt, Lord Chatham’s 
second son, at that time twenty-two years of age, had a seat in 
the cabinet, Already negotiations for a general peace had begun 
at Paris, but Washington, who eagerly desired the end of the war, 
did not yet feel any confidence. On the 5th of December, at the 
opening of Parliament, George III. announced in the speech from 
the throne that he had offered to recognize the independence of 
the American colonies. ‘In thus admitting their separation from 
the crown of this kingdom, I have sacrificed all my desires to the 
wishes and opinion of my people,” said the king. “I humbly 
pray Almighty God that Great Britain may not feel the evils 
which may flow from so important a dismemberment of its empire, 
and that America may be a stranger to the calamities which have 
before now proved to the mother-country thal monarchy is in- 
separable from the benefits of constitutional liberty. Religion, 
language, interests, affections may still form a bond of union be- 
tween the two countries, and I will spare no pains or attention to 
promote it.” ‘J was the last man in England to consent to the 
independence of America,” said the king to John Adams, who was 
the ‘first to represent the new republic at the Court of SteJames’s ; 
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“T will gow be the last in the world to sanction any violation of 

it” Honest and sincere in his concessions as he had been in his 
persistent obstinacy, the king supported his ministers against the 

violent attacks made upon them in Parliament. The prolimi- 

naries of general peace had been signed at Paris on the 20th of 
January, 1488. 

* To the exchange of conquests belween France and England was qq resulta 
added the cession to France of the island of Tobago and of the for France. 
Senegal river with its dependencies. The territory of Pondicherry 

and Karikal received some augmentation. Jor the first time for 

more than a hundred years the English renounced tho humiliating 
conditions so often demanded on the subject of the harbour of 
Dunkerque. Spain saw herself confirmed in her conquest of the 
Florid&’s and of the island of Minorca. Tolland recovered all her 
possessions, except Negapatam. 

France came out exhausted from the struggle, but relieved in her 
own eyes as well as those of Europe from the humiliation inflicted 
upon her by the disastrous Seven Years’ War, and by the treaty of 
1763. She saw triumphant the cause she had upheld, and her 
enemies sorrow-stricken at the dismomberment they had suffered. 
It was a triumph for her arms and for the gencrous impulse which 
had prompted her to support a legitimate but for a long while 
doubiful enterprise. A fresh element, however, had come to add 
itself to the germs of disturbance, already so fruitful, which were 
hatching within her, She had promoted the foundation of a 
Republic based upon principles of absolute right, the government 
had given way to the ardent sympathy of the nation for a people 
emancipated from a long yoke by its deliberato will and its indo- Longing 
miteble energy: France felt her heart still palpitating from the facie 
efforts she had witnessed and shared on behalf of American. freo- 
dom; the unreflecting hopes of a blind emulation were already 
agitating many a mind. “In all states,” said Washington, “there 
are inflammable materials which a singlo spark may kindle.” In 
1783, on the morrow of the American war, the inflammablo mate- 
rials everywhero accumulated in France wero already providing 
means for that immense conflagration in the midst of which the 
country well-nigh perished, 

After a few inefficient and uscless ministers, Necker had been 
called to the important post so ably filled by Turgot. Public 
opinion was favourable to him, his promotion was well received : 
it presented, however, groat difficulties: he had been a banker, 
and hitherto the comptrollers-goneral had all belonged to the 
class ofe magistrates or superintendents; he was a Protestant, 
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and, as such, could not hold any office, The clergy werg in com- 
motion ; they tried certain remonstrances. ‘“ We will give him up 
to you,” said M. de Maurepas, “if you undertake to pay the debts 
of the State.” The opposition of the Church, however, closed to, 
the new minister an important opening; at first director of the 
treasury, then director-general of finance, M. Necker neyer received 
the title of comptroller-general, and was not admitted to the 
council. From the outset, with a disinteresteduess not devoid of 
ostentation, he had declined the salary attached to his functions. 
The courtiers looked at one another in astonishment: “Tt is easy 
to see that he is a foreigner, a republican and a Protestant,” people 
said, M. de Maurepas laughed: “M. Necker,” he declared, “is a 
maker of gold ; he has introduced the philosopher's stone ile the 
kingdom.” 

Necker at This was for a while the feeling throughout France. “No 

Spr aea bankruptcies, no new imposts, no loans,” M. Turgot had said, and 
had looked to economy alone for the resources necessary to restore 
the finances. Bolder and less scrupulous, M. Necker, who had no 
idea of having recourse to either bankruptcy or imposts, made 
unreserved use of the system of loans. During the five years that 
his ministry lasted, the successive loans he contracted amounted to 
nearly 500 million livres. There was uo security given to insure 
its repaymont to the lenders, The mere confidence felt in the 
minister’s ability and honesty had caused the money to flow into 
the treasury. 

M. Necker did not stop there: a foreigner by birth, he felt no 
respect for the great tradition of French administration ; practised 
in the handling of funds, he had conceived as to the internal 

His finan- government of the finances theories opposed to the old system; the 

cial plang. superintendents established a while ago by Richelieu had become 
powerful in the central administration as well as in the provinces, 
and the comptroller-general was in the habit of accounting with 
them ; they nearly all belonged to old and notable families ; some 
of them had won the public regard and esteem, The new 
minister suppressed several offices and diminished the importance 
of some others ; the treasurers-general, numbering forty-cight, were . 
reduced to a dozen, and the twenty-seven treasurers of the navy and 
of war to two ; the farmings-general (of taxes) were rencwed with an 
advantage to the treasury of fifteen millions. Tho posts at court 
likewise underwent reform: the*courtiers saw at one blow tho 
improper sources of their revenues in the financial administration 
cut off, and obsolete and ridiculous appointments, to which 
numerous pensions were attached, reduced. Their discongent was 
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becoming, every day more noisy, without as yet shaking the credit 
of M. Necker, He thought the moment had come for giving 
public opinion the summons of which he recognized the necessity ; 
he felt himself shaken at court, weakened in the regard of M. de 
Maurepas, who was still powerful in spite of his great age and 
jealous of #im as he had been of M, Turgot; he had made up his 
mind, he said, to let the nation know how its affairs had been a 1781, 
maneuee. and in the early days of the year 1781 he published his « Compte 
Compte rendu au rot. Rendu,” 
It was a bold innovation; hitherto the administration of the 
finances had been carefully concealed from the eyes of the public 
as the greatest secret in the affairs of State; for the first time the 
nation was called upon to take cognizance of the position of the 
publi¢ estate and, consequently, pass judgment upon its adminis- 
tration. The very reforms brought about by the minister rendered 
his fall more imminent every day. He had driven into coalition wis down- 
against him the powerful influences of the courticrs, of the old ee ae 
families whose hereditary destination was office in tho administra- wr, ae md 
tion, and of the Parliament everywhere irritated and anxious, Ho lonne. 
had lessened the fortunes and position of the two former classes, 
and his measures tended to strip the magistracy of the authority 
whereof they were so jealous; obliged finally to send in hig 
resignation (1781), he was replaced by M. de Calonne. 
Ii was court-influence that carried the day and, in the court, that 
of the queen, prompted by her favourite, Madame de Polignac. 
Tenderly attached to his wife, who had at last given him a son, 
Louis XVI., delivered from the predominant influence of M. de 
Maurepas, was yielding, almost unconsciously, to a new power, 
Marie Antoinette, who had long held aloof from politics, henceforth The queen 
changed her part; at the instigation of the friends whom she Aditotnettes 
honoured with a perhaps excessive intimacy, she bogan to take an 
important share in affairs, a share which was often exaggerated by 
public opinion, more and more hard upon her every day. 
Received on her arrival in France with some mistrust, of which 
she had managed to get the better amongst the public, having been 
loved and admired as long as she was dauphiness, the young queen, 
after her long period of constraint in the royal family, had soon 
profited by her freedom; she had a horror of etiquette, to which 
the court of Austria had not made her accustomed, she gladly 
escaped from the grand palaces of Louis XIV., where the traditions 
of his reign seemed still to exercise a secret influence, in order to . 
seek at her little manor-house of Trianon new amusements and 
rustic pleasures, innocent and simple, and attended with no other 
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inconvenience but the air of cliquedom and almost of mrstery in 
which the queen’s guests enveloped themselves. 
The royal In the home-circle of the royal family, the queen had not found 
ie any intimate friend: the king’s aunts had never taken to her; the 
* orafty ability of the count of Provence and the giddiness of the count 
of Artois seemed in the prudent eye of Maria Theresa tobe equally ,, 
dangerous ; Madame Elizabeth, the heroic and pious companion of 
the evil days, was still a mere child; already the duke of Chartres, 
irreligious and debauched, displayed towards the queen who kept 
him at a distance symptoms of a bitter rancour which was destined 
to bear fruit; Marie Antoinette, accustomed to a numerous family, 
affectionately united, sought friends who could “love her for 
herself,” as she used to say, An illusive hope, in one of her,rank, 
for which she was destined to pay dearly. She formed an attach- 
ment to the young princess of Lamballe, daughter-in-law of the 
duke of Penthiévre, a widow at twenty years of age, affectionate 
and gentle, for whom she revived the post of lady-superintendent, 
abolished by Mary Leczinska. The court was in commotion, and 
the public murmured ; the queen paid no heed, absorbed as she was 
in the new delights of friendship; the intimacy, in which there 
was scarcely any inequality, with the princess of Lamballe, was 
soon followed by a more perilous affection; the countess Jules de 
Polignac, who was generally detained in the country by the narrow- 
ness of her means, appeared at court on the occasion of a festival ; 
the queen was pleased with hor, made her remain and loaded 
her and her family, not only with favours but with unbounded 
and excessive familiarity, Finding the court-circles a constraint 
and au annoyance, Marie Antoinette became accustomed to seek in 
Madamede the drawing-room of Madame de Polignac amusements and a 
Polignac, freedom which led before long to sinister gossip. Those who were 
admitted to this royal intimacy were not always prudent or 
discreet, they abused the confidence as well as the generous hind- 
ness of the queen; their ambition and their cupidity were equally 
concerned in urging Marie Antoinette to take in the government a 
part for which she was not naturally inclined. M. de Calonne was 
intimate with Madame de Polignac; she, created a duchess and 
appointed governess to the children of France (the royal children), 
was all-powerful with her friend the queen; she dwelt upon the 
talents of M. de Calonne, the extent and fertility of his resources ; 
M. de Vergennes was won over, and the office of compiroller- 
general, which had but lately been still discharged with lustre by 
M. Turgot and M. Necker, fell on the 30th of October, 1784, into 
the hands of M, de Calonne. 
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Discygdited from the very first by a dishonorable action, he had 
invariably managed to get his vices forgotten, thanks 10 tho charms 
of a brilliant and fertile wit. Prodigal and irregular as suporin- 
tendent of Lille, he imported into the comptroller-gencralship 
habits and ideas opposed to all tho principles of Louis XVI, 
“Tho reputation of M. de Calonue,” says M. Necker in his 
mémoires, “ was a contrast to the morality of Lonis XVI, and I ee 
know not by what argumentation, by what ascendancy such a financial 
prince was induced to give a place in his council to a magistrate Views. 
who was certainly found agrecable in the most elegant society of 
Paris but whose levity and principles were dreaded by the whole 
of Frauce. Money was lavished, laigesses were multiplied, there 
was no declining to be goodnatured or complaisant, cconomy was 
madé the object of ridicule, it was daringly asserted that immensity 
of expenditure, animating circulation, was the true principlo of 
credit.” 

If the first steps of M. de Calonne dismayed men of foresight 
and of experience in affairs, the public was charmed with them, no 
Jess than the courtiers. Tho dail des fermes was re-established, the 
Caisse d'escompte had resumed payment, the stock-holdors (rentiers) 
received their quarters’ arrears, the loan whereby the comptroller- 
general mot all expenses had reached 11 per cont. “A man who 
wants to borrow,” M. de Calonne would say, “must appear rich, 
and 4o appear rich he must dazzle by his expenditure. Act we 
thus in the public administration, Economy is good for nothing, 
it warns those who have money not to lend it to an indebted 
Treasury, and it causes decay amongst ihe arts which prodigality 
vivifies.” 

The captivation was general, the blindness seemed to ‘bo gn Excite- 
likewise; a feverish impulso carried people away into all new- ial 
fangled ways, serious or frivolous. Mesmer brought from Germany 
his mysterious revelations in respect of problems as yet unsolved 
hy science, and protonded to cure all diseases around tho magnetic 
battery; the adventurer Cagliostro, embellished with tho title of 
count and lavishing gold by handfuls, bewitched court and city. 

At the same time splendid works in the most diverse directions 
maintained at the topmost place in the world that scientific genius 
of France which the great minds of the seventeenth century had 
revealed to Euvope. The ladies of fashion crowded 1o the brilliant 
lectures of Foureroy. Tho princes of pure science, M. de Lagrange, goionoe, 
M. de Laplace, M, Monge, did not disdain to wrench themsolyes 
from their learned calculations in order to second the useful labours 
of Lafoiséer, Bold voyagers were scouring the world, pioneers of 
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those enterprises of discovery which had appeared for a while 
abandoned during the seventeenth century. M. de Bougainville 
had just completed the round of the world, and the English 
captain, Cook, during the war which covered all seas with hostile 
ships, had been protected by generous sympathy. The name of 
another distinguished sailor, M. de La Peyrouse, mush not be 
forgotten; nor should we leaye unnoticed the first attempts in 
aerial locomotion made by MM. de Montgolfier and Pildtre de 
Rozier. 

So many scientific explorations, so many new discoveries of 
nature’s secrets were seconded and celebrated by an analogous 
movement in literature. Rousseau had led the way to impassioned 
admiration of the beauties of nature; Bernardin de St. Pierre had 
just published his Htudes de la Nature; he had in the press his 
Paul et Virginie ; the Abbé Delille was reading his Jardin, and M. 
de St. Lambert his Saisons. In their different phases and according 
to their special instincts, all minds, scholarly or political, literary or 
philosophical, were tending to the same end and pursuing the same 
attempt. It was nature which men wanted to discover or recover: 
scientific laws and natural rights divided men’s souls between 
them. Buffon was still alive, and the great sailors were every day 
enriching with their discoveries the Jardin du Roi; the physicists 
and the chemists, in the wake of Lavoisier, were giving to science 
a language intelligible to common folks; the juris-consults were 
attempting to reform the rigours of criminal legislation at the same 
time with the abuses they had entailed, and Beaumarchais was 
bringing on the boards his Mariage de Figaro. 

Figaro ridiculed everything with a dangerously pungent vigour ; 
the days were coming when tho pleasantry was to change into 
insults. Already public opinion was becoming hostile to the 
queen: she was accused of having remained, devoted to the interests 
of her German family ; the people were beginning to call her the 
Austrian. This direful malevolence on the part of public opinion, 
springing from a few acts of imprudence, and fomented by a long 
series of calumnies, burst forth on the occasion of a scandalous and 
grievous occurrence ; we mean the affair of the diamond necklace, 
which Jed to the arrest of the cardinal de Rohan. 

Guilty in the king’s eyes, a dupe according to the judgment of 
history, Cardinal Rohan was exiled to his abbey of Chaise-Dieu, 
less to be pitied than the unhappy queen abruptly wrenched from 
the swect dreams of a romantic friendship and confidence, as well 
as from the nascent joys of maternal happiness, to find herself 
henceforth confronting a deluded people and an ever-jnersasing 
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hostility which was destined to unjustly persecute her even to the 


block. 

M. de Calonne had taken little part in the excitement which the Sain 
trial of Cardinal Rohan caused in court and city: he was absorbed. ee 
by the incessantly recurring difficulties prosented by the condition Downfall 
of the Treasury ; speculation had extended to all classes of society ; seat ha 
loans succeeded loans, everywhere there were formed financial com- 
panies, without any resources to speak of, speculating on credit. 
Parliament began to be alarmed, and enregistered no moro credits 
save with repugnance. In view of the stress at the Treasury, of 
growing discontent, of vanished illusions, tle comptroller-general 
meditated convoking the Assembly of Notables, the feeble resource 
of the old French kingship before the days of pure monarchy, an 
expédient more insufficient and more dangerous than the most far- 
seeing divined after the lessons of the philosophers and the con- 
tinuous abasement of the kingly Majesty. 

The convocation of the Notables brought about the views of the 

minister, who had staked his popularity upon it (1787) ; he was sue 
ceeded by Loménie de Brienne, a minister who “had nothing but ana, 
bad moves to make,” says M. Mignet. Three odicts touching tho Agitation 
trade in grain, forced Iabour and the provincial assemblies were a Arh 
first sent up to the Parliament and envegisierod without any dif mont, 
ficulty ; the two edicts touching the stamp-tax and equal assess- 
ment of the impost were to meet with move hindrance; the latter 
at any rate united the sympathies of all the partisans of genuine re- 
forms; the edict touching the stamp-lax was by itself and first sub- 
mitted for the approval of the magistrates : they rejected it, asking, 
like the notables, for a communication as to the stale of finance, 
“Tt is not states of finance we want,” exclaimed a councillor, Saba- 
tier de Cabre, “it is States-general,” This bold sally became a 
theme for deliberation in the Parliament, “The nation represented 
by the States-general,” the court declared, “is alone entitled to 
grant the king subsidies of which the need is clearly demonstrated.” 
At tho same time the Parliament demanded the impeachment of 
M. de Calonne; he took fright and sought refuge in England. 
The mob rose in Paris, imputing to the court the prodigalities with 
which the Parliament reproached the late comptroller-gonoral, 
Sad symptom of the fatal progress of public opinion! The cries 
heretofore raised against the queen under the name of Austrian 
were now uttered against Madame Deficit, pending the time when 
the fearful title of Madame Veto would give place in ils tum to the 
sad name of the woman Oapet given to the victim of October 16, 
17930 
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The king summoned the Parliament to Versailles, and on fhe 6th 
of August, 1787, the edicts touching the stamp-tax and territorial 
subyention were enregistered in bed of justice. The Parliament 
had protested in advance against this act of royal authority, which 
it ealled “a phantom of deliberation.” On the 13th of August, the 
court declared “the registration of the edicts null an@ without 
effect, incompetent to authorize the collection of imposts opposed to 
all principles ;” this resolution was sent to all the seneschalties and 
bailiwicks in the district. It was in the name of the privilege of 
the two upper orders that the Parliainent of Paris contested the royal 
edicts and made appeal to the supreme jurisdiction of the States- 
general; the people did not see it, they took out the horses of 
M. d’Esprémesnil, whose ficry eloquence had won over a great 
number of his colleagues, and he was carried in triumph. On’ the 
15th of August, the Parliament was sent away to Troyes, to be, 
however, recalled a little more than a month later. M. de Brienne 
hoped thus to obtain a loan of 420,000,000, which was to be raised 
in the course of five years. The king held a bed of justice at Ver- 
sailles, and insisted upon the registration of the necessary edicts ; 
notwithstanding the efforts of M. de Malesherbes and the duke of 
Nivernais, the Parliament inscribed on the registers that it was not 
to be understood to take any part in the transcription here ordered 
of gradual and progressive loans for the years 1788, 1789, 1790, 
1791 and 1792. In reply, the duke of Orleans was Lanished to 
Villers-Cotterets, whilst Councillors Fréicau and Sabatier, who had 
made themselves conspicuous by their opposition, were arrested and 
taken to a state-prison. 

The contest extended as it grew hotter; everywhere the Parlia- 
ments took up the quarrel of the court of Paris; the formation of 
the provincial assemblies furnished new centres of opposition ; the 
petty noblessa made alliance with the magistracy, the antagonism 
of principles became every day more evident ; after the five months 
elapsed since the royal session, the Parliament was still protesting 
against the violence done to it, “I had no need to take or count 
the voles,” said the king’s reply ; “ being present at the deliberation, 
I judged for myself without taking any account of plurality. If 
plurality in my courts were to force my will, the monarchy would 
be nothing but an aristocracy of magistrates.” “No, Sir, no aris- 
tocracy in France, but no despotism either,” replicd the members of 
parliament. ; 

The indiscretion of a printer made M. d’Esprémesnil acquainted 
with the great designs which were in preparation; at his ingtiga- 
tion the Parliament issued a declaration as to the reciprogal aights 
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and dyties of the monarch and the nation, “France,” said the 
resolution, “is a monarchy hereditary from male to malo, governed 
by the king following the laws; it has for fundamental laws the 
nation’s right to freely grant subsidies by means of the States- 
general convoked and composed according 40 regulation, the enstoms 
and capitwlations of the provinces, the irremovealilily of the magis- 
trates, the right of the courts to enregister adicts, and that of each 
citizen to be judged only by his natural judges, without lability 
ever to be arrested arbitrarily.” ‘The magistrates must cease to 
exist before the nation ceases to be free,” said a second protest. 

Bold and defiant in its grotesque mixture of the ancient prin- 
ciples of the magistracy with the novel theories of philosophy, the 
resolution of the Parliament was quashed by the king. Orders Arvest of 
were given to arrest M, d’Esprémesnil and a young councillor, eae 
Goislard de Montsabert, who had played also an active part in the qoislard de 
spirited resistance to the orders of the court Tho former was taken Montea- 
to the island of St. Marguerite, and the latter imprisoned at Pierro hert. 
Encise. 

Notwithstanding his promise to convoke the States-general for 
the 19"8f May, 1789, M. de Brienno became more and more unpo- 
pular, and disturbances broke out in several points of the kingdom. 
Legal in Normandy, violent in Brittany, tumultuous in Béarn, the 
parliamentary protests took a politic and methodical form in Dau- 
phiny. An insurrection amongst the populace of Grenoble, soon Disturb- 
supported bythe villagers from the mountains, had at first flown otha mt 
to arms at the sound of the tocsin. Tho members of the Parlia- provinces. 
ment, on the point of leaving the city, had beon detained by force, 
and their carriages had been smashed, The troops offered little 
resistance ; an entry was effected into the houso of the governoy, 
the duke of Clermont-Tonneiro, and, with an axe above his heal, 
the insurgents threatened to hang him to the chandelior in his 
drawing-room if he did not convoke the Parliament. Ragged ruf- 
fians ran to the magistrates, and compelled them to meet in the 
sessions-hall. The members of parliament succeeded with groat 
difficulty in pacifying the mob, As soon aa they found themselves 
freo, they hastened away into exile, Other hands had taken up 
their quarrel, A certain number of members of the three orders 
met at the town hall, and, on their private authority, convoked for 
the 21st of July the special states of Dauphiny, suppressed a while 
before by Cardinal Richelieu. 

The duke of Clermont-Tonnerre had been superseded by old 
Mershal Vaux, rough and ready. He had at his disposal twenty 
thousindmen. Scarcely had he arrived at Grenoble whon ho wrote 
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to Versailles, “It is too late,” he said, The prerogatives gf royal 
authority were maintained, however. The marshal granted a meel- 
ing of the states-provincial, but he required permission to be asked 
of him. He forbade the assembly to be held at Grenoble. It was 
in the castle of Vizille, a former residence of the dauphins, that the 
three orders of Dauphiny met, closely united together inewise and 
patriotic accord. The archbishop of Vienne, Lefranc de Pom- 
pignan, brother of the poet, lately the inveterate foe of Voltaire, an 
ardently and sincerely pious man, led his clergy along the most 
liberal path ; the noblesse of the sword, mingled with the noblesse 
of the robe, voted blindly all the resolutions of the third estate; 
these were suggested by the real head of the assembly, M. Mounier, 
judge-royal of Grenoble, a friend of M, Necker’s, an enlightened, 
loyal, honourable man, destined ere long to make his name known 
over the whole of France by his courageous resistance to the out- 
bursts of the National Assembly. Unanimously the three orders 
presented to the king their claims to the olden liberties of the pro- 
vince ; they loudly declared, however, that they were prepared for 
all sacrifices and aspired to nothing but the common rights of all 
Frenchmen. The double representation of the third in the estates 
of Dauphiny was voted without contest, as well as equal assessment 
of the impost intended to replace forced labour. Throughout the 
whole province the most perfect order had succeeded the first mani- 
festations of popular irritation, 

Meanwhile the Treasury was found to be empty ; all the resources 
were exhausted, disgraceful tricks had despoiled the hospitals and 
the poor; credit was used up, the payments of the State were back- 
ward; the discount-bank (ca/isse d’escompte) was authorized to 
refuse to give coin. ‘To divert the public mind from this painful 
situation, Brienne proposed to the king to yield to the requests of 
the members of Parliament, of the clergy, and of the noblosse 
themselves. A decree of August 8, 1788, announced that she 
States-general would be convoked May 1, 1789; the re-establish- 
ment of the plenary court was suspended to that date. Concessions 
wrested from the weakness and irresolution of governments do not 
strengthen their failing powers. Brienne had exhausted his bold- 
ness as well as his basenesses ; he succumbed beneath the outcry of 
public wrath and mistrust. 

On the 25th of August, 1788, the king sent for M: Necker. 
For an instant his return to power had the effect of restoring some 
hope to the most far-sighted. On his coming into office, the 
Treasury was empty, there was no scraping together as much as 
five thousand livres. The need was pressing, the harvests*were 
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bad; the credit and the able resources of the great financior 
sufficed for all; the funds went up thirty per cent. in one day, 

certain capitalists made advances, the chamber of tho notarics of _. fad 
Paris paid six millions into the Treasury, M. Necker lent two a 
millions out of his private fortune. The great financial talents of 

the minister, his probity, his courage had caused illusions as to his 
political talents; useful in his day and in his degree, the new 
minister was no longer equal to the task. The distresses of the 
Treasury had powerfully contributed to bring about, to develope 

the political crisis; the public cry for the States-gencral had arisen 

in a great degree from the deficit; but henceforth financial 
resources did not suffice to conjure away the dangor; the Discount. 

bank had resumed payment, the State honoured its engagements, 

the phantom of bankruptcy disappeared from before the frightened 

eyes of stockholders; nevertheless the agitation did not subside, 

minds were full of highor and more tenacious concernments. 

Every gaze was turned towards the States-general. Scarcely was 

M. Necker in power, when a royal proclamation, sent to the Parlia- 

ment returning to Paris, announced the convocation of the Assembly 

for the month of January, 1789. 

The States-general themselves had become a topic of the most TheStates- 
lively discussion, Amidst the embarrassment of his Government, Sianeuhi 
and in order to throw a sop to the activity of the Opposition, 
Brienne had declared his doubts and his deficiency of onlighien- 
ment as to the form to be given to the deliberations of that anciont 
assembly, always convoked at the most critical junctures of the 
national history, and abandoned for 175 years past, “The 
researches ordered by the king,” said a decree of tho Council, 

“have not brought to light any positive information as to the 
number and quality of the electors and those oligible, any move 
than as to the form of the elections; the king will always try to 
be as close as possible to the old usages, and, when they ara 
unknown, his Majesiy will not supply the hiatus till after con- 
sulting the wish of his subjects, in order that the most entire 
confidence may hedge a truly national assombly. Consequently 
the king requests all the municipalities and all tho tribunals to 
make researches in their archives ; he likewise invites all scholars 
and well-informed persons, and especially those who are members 
of the Academy of inscriptions and literature, to study the question 
and give their opinion.” In-the wake of this appeal, a flood of Pamphlets, 
tracts and pamphlets had inundated Paris and the provinces: 
some devoted to the defence of ancient usages; the most part 
intended to prove that the Qonstiiution of the olden monarchy 
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of France contained in principle all‘ the political Hbertics which 
were but asking permission to soar; some finally, bolder and the 
most applauded of all, like that of Count d’Entraignes, Wofe on 
the Stutes-general, thetr rights and the manner of convuking them, 
and that of the Abbé Sieyés, What is the third estute? Count 
d'Eintraigues’ -pamphlet began thus: “Tt was doubtless in order 
to give the most heroic virtues a home woithy of them that heaven 
willed the existence of republics, and, perhaps to punish the 
ambition of men, it permitted great empires, kings and masters 
to arise.” Sidyes’ pamphlet had already sold to the oxtent of 
thirty thousand copies; tho development of his ideas was an 
audacious commentary upon his modest title. ‘ What is the third 
estate?” said that able revolutionist : “ Nothing. What ought it 
to be? Everything?” Jt was hoisting the flag against the*two 
upper orders, 

The whole of France was fever-stricken. The agitation was 
contradictory and confused, a medley of confidence and fear, joy 
and rage, everywhere violent and contagious. This time again 
Dauphiny showed an example of politic and wise behaviour, 
The preparatory assemblies were tumulinous in many spots: in 
Provence as well as in Brittany they became violent. In his 
province, Mirabeau was the cause or pretext for the troubles. 
Born at Bignon, near Nemours, on the 9th of March, 1749, well 
known already for his talent as a writer and orator as well as for 
the startling irregularities of his life, he was passionately desirous 
of being elected to the States-geneval, “I don’t think I shall bo 
useless there,” he wrote to his friend Cerruti. Nowhere, however, 
was his character worsc than in Provence: there people had 
witnessed his dissensions with his father as well as with his wife. 
Public contempt, a just punishment for his vices, caused his 
admission into the states-provincial to be unjustly opposed, The 
assembly was composed exclusively of nobles in possession of fiefs, 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries and of a small number of municipal 
officers. It claimed to elect the deputies 10 the States-general 
according to the ancient usages. Mirabeau’s common sense, as 
well as his great and powerful genius, revolted against the absurd 
theories of the privileged ; he overwhelmed them with his terrible 
eloquence, whilst adjuring them to renounce their abuseful and 
obsolete rights; he scared them by his forceful and striking 
hideousness : “Generous friends of peace,” said he, addressing the 
two upper orders, “I hereby appeal to your honour! Nobles of 
Provence, the eyes of Europe are upon you, weigh well your 
answer! Yo men of God, have a care; God hears you! Put, if 
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you keep silence or if you intrench yourselves in the vague 
utterances of a piqued self-love, allow me to add a word. In all 
ages, in all countries, aristocrats have persecuted the friends of the 
people, and if, by I know not what combination of chances, there 
have arisen one in their own midst, he it is whom they have struck 
above all, thirsting as they were to inspire tenor by their choice of 
%a victim. Thus perished the last of the Gracchi, by the hand of 
the patricians; but, wounded to the death, he flung dust towards 
heaven, calling to wilness the gods of vengeance, and from that 
dust sprang Marius, Marius less great for having exterminated the 
Cimbri than for having struck down at Rome the aristocracy of 
the noblegse.” 

Mirabeau was shut out fiom the states-provincial, and soon wirabeau 
adopitd eagerly by the third estate. Elected at Marseilles as well eluined 
as at Aix for the States-general, he quieted, in these two cities wrarseilles 
successively, riots occasioned by the dearncss of bread. The people, and for 
in their enthusiasm, thronged upon him, accepting lis will without ; 
a murmur when he restored to thew proper figure provisions 
lowered in price through the terror of the authorities. Tho patty 
noblesse and the lower provincial clergy had overywhere taken the 
side of the third csiate. Miabeau was triumphant: “TI have 
been, am, and shall be to the last,” he exclaimed, “the man for 
public liberty, the man for the constitution. Woe to the privileged 
ordeis, if that means better be the man of the people than the 
man of the nobles, for privileges will come to an end, but the 
people is cternal !” 

The day of meeting of the States-genoral was at hand. Almost 
everywhere the elections had been quiet, and the oloctors less 
numerous than had been anticipated. We know what indifference 
and lassitude may attach to the oxercise of rights which would not 
be willmgly renounced ; ignorance and inexperience kept away 
from athe primary nasesn lied many working-men and pensants ; 
the middle class alone proceeded im mass to the elections, The 
imegular slowness of the prepaiatory operations had retarded the 
convocations ; for threo months, the agitation attendant upon 
successive assemblies kept France in suspense. Paris was still prunder of 
voting on tho 28th of April, 1789, the mob thronged the streuis ; Réveillon's 
all at once the rumour ran that an attack was being made on tho Bente 
house of an oxnamental-paper maker in the faubourg St. Antoine, 
named Réveillon. Starting as e simple journeyman, this man had 
honestly made his fortune; he was kind to those who worked in 
his shops: he was accused, neveitheless, amongst the populace, of 
having declared that a journeyman could live on fifteen sous a day. 
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The day before, threats had been levelled at him}; he had asked 
for protection from the police, thirty men had been sent to him, 
The madmen who were swarming around his house and stores goon 
got the better of so weak a guard, everything was destroyed ; the 
rioters rushed to the archbishop’s, there was voting going on 
there; they expected to find Réveillon, whom they,,wanted to 
murder, They were repulsed by the battalions of the French and 
Swiss guards. More than two hundrod were killed. Money was 
found in their pockets, The Parliament suspended its prosecutions 
against the ringleaders of so many crimes. The Government, 
impotent and disarmed, as timid in presence of this riot as in 
presence of opposing parties, at last came before the States-general, 
but blown about by the contrary winds of excited passions, 
without any guide and without fixed resolves, without afly firm 
and compact nucleus in the midst of a new and unknown Assembly 
without confidence in the troops, who were looked upon, however, 
as a possible and last resort. 

The States-general were presented to the king on the 2nd of 
May, 1789. Jt seemed as if the two upper orders, by a prophetic 
instinct of their ruin, wanted, for the last time, to make a parade 
of their privileges. Introduced without delay to the king, they 
left, in front of the palace, the deputies of the third estate to wait 
in the rain. The latter were gotting angry, and already beginning 
to clamour, when the gates were opened to them. In the magnifi- 
cent procession on the-4th, when the three orders accompanied the 
king to the church of St. Louis at Versailles, the laced coats and 
decorations of the nobles, the superb vestments of the prelates 
easily eclipsed the modest cassocks of the country-priests as well 
as the sombre costume imposed by ceremonial upon the deputies of 
the third estate; the bishop of Nancy, M, de Ja Fare, maintained 
the traditional distinctions even in the sermon he delivered before 
the king: “Sir,” said he, “accept the homage of the clergy, the 
respects of the noblesse and the most humble supplications of the 
third estate.” The untimely applause which greeted the bishop's 
words was excited by the picture he drew of the misery in the 
country-places exhausted by the rapacily of the fiscal agents, At 
this striking solemnity, set off with all the pomp of the past, 
animated with all the hopes of the future, the eyes of the public 
sought out, amidst the sombre mass of deputies of the third 
(estate), those whom their deeds, good or evil, had already made 
celebrated: Malouet, Mounier, Mirabeau, the last greeted with a 
murmur which was for a long while yet to accompany bis name, 
“When the summons by name per bailiwick took plage,” writes 
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an eye-witness, “there were cheers for certain deputies who 
were known, but at the name of Mirabeau there was a noise of 
a very different sort. He had wanted to speak on two or three 
occasions, but a general murmur had prevented him from making 
himself heard. I could easily see how grieved he was, and I 
@bserved some tears of vexation standing in his bloodshot eyes” 
[Souvenirs de Dumont, 47). 

The opening of the session took place on the 5th of May. The 
royal procession had been saluted by the crowd with repeated and 
organized shouts of “ Harrah ! for the duke of Orleans!” which had 
disturbed and agitated the queen, “The king,” says Marmontel, 
“appeared with simple dignity, without pride, without timidity, 
wearing on his features the impress of the goodness which he had 
in his heart, a little affected by the spectacle and by the feelings 
which the deputies of a faithful nation ought to inspire in its 
king.” His speech was short, dignified, affectionate, and without 
political purport. With more of pomp and detail, the minister 
confined himself within the same limits. ‘ Aid his Majesty,” said 
he, “to establish the prosperity of the kingdom on solid bases, seek 
for them, point them out to your sovereign, and you will find on 
his part the most generous assistance.” The mode of action cor. 
responded with this insufficient language. Oxushed beneath the 
burthen of past defaults and errors, the government tendered its 
abdication, in advance, into the hands of that mightily bewildered 
Assembly it had just convoked, The king had left the verification 
of powers to the States-general thomselves. M. Necker confined 
himself to pointing out the possibility of common action between 
the three orders, recommending the deputies to oxamino those 
questions discreetly. “The king is anxious about your first 
deliberations,” said the minister, throwing away at hap-hazard 
upon leaders as yot unknown the direction of those discussions 
which*he with good reason dreaded. 

Tt was amidst a chaos of passions, wills, and desires, legitimate 
or culpable, patriotic or selfish, that there was, first of all, pro- 
pounded the question of verification of powers. Prompt and 
peremptory on the part of the noblesse, hesitating and cautious on 
the part of the clergy, the opposition of the two upper orders to 
any common action irritated the third estate; its appeals had ended 
in nothing but conferences broker off, then resumed at the king’s 
desire, and evidently and painfully to no purpose. “By an 
inconceivable oversight on the part of M. Necker in the local 
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orders, a room for the noblesse, one for the clergy, and nene for the 
commons, who remained, quite naturally, established in the states- 
room, the largest, the most ornate, and all fitted up with tribunes 
for the spectators who took possession of the public boxes (loges 
communes) in the room. When it was perceived that this crowd of 
strangers and their plaudits only excited the audacityrof the moye 
violent speakers, all the consequences of this installation were felt, 
Would anybody believe,” continues M. Malouet, “ that M. Necker 
Hesitation had an idea of inventing a ground-slip, a falling-in of the cellars 
ins of the Menus, and of throwing down, during the night, the 
” carpentry of the grand room, in order to remove and install the 
three orders separately? It was to me myself that he spoke of it, 
and I had great difftculty in dissuading him from the notion, by 
pointing out to him all the danger of it.” The want of foresight 
and the nervous hesitation of the ministers had placed the third 
estate in a novel and a strong situation. Installed officially in the 
states-room, it seemed to be at once master of tho position, waiting 
for the two upper orders to come to it. Mirabeau saw this with 
that 1apid insight into effects and consequences which constitutes, 
to a considerable extent, the orator’s genius, The third estate had 
taken possession, none could henceforth dispute with it its privi- 
leges, and it was the defence of a right that bad been won which 
was to inspire the fiery orator with his mighty audacity, when on 
the 23rd of June, towards evening, after the miserable affair of the 
Mirabeau Toyal session, the marquis of Dreux-Brézé came back into the 
and M. de room to beg the deputies of the third estate to withdraw. The 
ies king’s order was express, but already certain nobles and a Jarge 
number of ecclesiastics had joined the deputies of the commons ; 
their definitive victory on the 27th of June and the fusion of the 
three orders were foreshadowed ; Mirabeau rose at the entrance of 
the grand-master of the ceremonies: “ Go,” he shouted, “ and tell 
those who send. you, that we are here by the will of the people, and. 
that we shall not budge save at the point of the bayonet.” This 
was the beginning of revolutionary violence. 

On the 12th of June the battle began; the calling over of the 
bailiwicks took place in the States-room., The third estate sat 
alone. At each province, each chief-place, each roll (procés- 
verbal), the secretaries repeated in a loud voice, “Gentlemen of 
the clergy? None present. Gentlemen of the noblesse? None 
present.” Certain parish-priests alone had the courage to separate 
from their order and submit their powers for verification. All the 
deputies of the third (estate) at once gave them precedence. ‘The 
day of persecution was not yet coma. 
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Legality still stoud, the third estate maintained a proud modera- 
tion, the border was easily passed, a name was sufficient. 

The title of States-ceneral was oppressive to the new Assembly, What was 
it recalled the distinction between the orders as well as the humble ksdied me 
posture of the third estate heretofore, “This is the only true the new 
game,” exfaimed Abbé Siéyes; “ Assombly of acknowledged and sembly } 
verified representatives of the nation.” This was a contemptuous 
repudiation of the two upper orders, Mounier replied with another 
definition; “Legitimate Assembly of the majority amougst the 
deputies of the nation, deliberating in the absence of tho duly 
invited minority.” The subtleties of metaphysics and politics are 
powerless to take the popular fancy. Mirabeau felt it: “Let us 
call oyrselves representatives of the people/” he shouted, For 
this ever fatal name he claimed the kingly sanction: “I hold the 
king’s veto so necessary,” said the great orator, “that, if he had it 
not, I would cather live at Constantinople than in France, Yes, I 
protest, I know of nothing more terrible than a sovereign aristo- 
eracy of six hundred persons who, having the power to declare 
themselves to-morrow irremoveable and the next day hereditary, 
would end, like the aristocracies of all countries in the world, by 
swooping down upon everything.” 

An obscure deputy here suggested during the discussion the 

name of Nattonal Assembly, often heretofore employed to designate 
the States-general ; Siéyes took it up, rejecting the subtle and 
carefully prepared definitions: “I aim for the amendment of M. 
Legrand,” said he, “and I propose the title of National Assembly.” 
Four hundred and. ninety-one voices against ninety adopted this 
simple and superb title. In contempt of the two upper orders of 
the State, the national assembly was constituted. The decisive 
step was taken towards the French Revolution. 

During the carly days, in the heat of a violent discussion, History is 
Barréte had exclaimed, “You are summoned to recommence eV rer 
history.” It was an arrogant mistake. For more than eighty years oe 
modern France has been prosecuting laboriously and in open day 
the work which had been slowly forming within the dark womb of 
olden France. In the almighty hands of eternal God a people’s 
history is interrupted and recommenced never, 
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Brerrotaiqus Historique de la France, 
contenant le catalogue des ouvrages im- 
primés et manuscrits qui traitent de Vhis. 
toire de ce royaume, ov qui y ont rapport ; 
avec des notes critiques et historiques. 
Par feu Jacques Lelong, prétre de l’Ora. 
toire, bibliothécaire de la maison de Paris. 
Nouvelle édition, revue, corrigée et con- 
sidérablement augmentée par M. Fevret 
de Fontotte. 6vols.folio, One of the best 
and most useful works of tts kind, 

Bibliothéque Nationale, catalogue de 
Vhistoire de France. 10 vols. dto. 

Table Chronologique des Diplomes, 
chartes, titres ef actes imprimés con- 
cernant Vhistoire de France, par MM. de 
Bréquigny et Pardessus. 7 vols. folio. 

Diplomata, charte, epistole, leges, 
aliaque instrumenta ad res gallo-francicas 
spectantia. Prius collecta a V. V. C. 0. 
de Bréquigny ot la Porte du Theil; nunc 
nova ratione ordinata, plurimumque 
aucta, jubente ac moderante Academia 
insoriptionem et humaniorum ltterarum, 
edidit J.-M. Pardessug. 6 vols. folio. 

Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de 
la France, Commencé par les bénédictins 
de la congrégation de Saint-Maur eb con- 
tinué par Académie des inscriptions et 
belles lettres, 22 vols. folio, 7 progress. 

Collection des Documents Inédits rela- 
tifs & histoire de France. Publiés sous 
les nuspices du ministére de Vinstruction 
publique. 177 vols, dito, in progress, 

Recueil général des Ancionnes Lois 
Frangaises, depuis Van 420 jusqu’d la 
révolution de 1789. Contenaont Ia notice 
des principaux monumens des Méroyin- 
giens, des Carlovingiens et des Oapétiens, 
et le texto des ordonnances, édits, dé- 
clavations, lettres patentes, réglemens, 
arréts du conseil, etc., de la froisiéme race, 
qui ne sont pas abrogés, on qui peuvent 
servir, soit 4 l'interprétation, soit & This. 
toire du droit public et privé. Aveo notes 


de concordance, table chronologique et 
table générale analytique et alphabétique 
des matidres. Par MM, Jourdan, Decrusy, 
et Isambert. 22 vols.8vo. ~ 

Oollection des Mémoires relatifs 4 Phis- 
toire de France, depuis la fondation de la 
monarchie francaise jusqu’au xiiie sidcle. 
Aveo une introduction, des suppléments, 
des notices et des notes, par M. F. Guizot. 
81 vols. 8vo. This collection is valuable 
because it comprises in a portable and con« 
venient shape a large number of docu- 
ments; but tt has been edited in ao sloventy 
manner, 

Collection des OChroniques Nationalea 
Frangaises Gorites en langue vulgaire, du 
xiii¢ au xvi® sidcle, avec notes et éclaircis- 
sements par J.-A. Buchon. 47 vols, 8yo. 

Colléction compléte des Mémoires rela~ 
tifs & Vhistoire de France, depuis le régna 
de Philippe-Auguste jusqu’’ la paix de 
Paris conclue en 1763. Aveo des notices 
sur chaque auteur ot des observations sur 
chaque ouvrage, par MM. Petitot et Mon- 
merqué, 181 vols. 8vo. 

Nouvelle collection des Mémoires pour 
servir &Vhistoire de France, depuis le 
xiii? sidcle jusqu’A Ja fin dn xviii, Pré. 
cédés de notices pour caractériser chaque 
auteur des mémoires et son épogue, suivis 
de analyse des documents historiques qui 
s’y rapportent, par MM. Michaud et Pou. 
joulat. 32 vols. 8vo. 

Gallia Christiana, in provincias ecclesi. 
asticas distributa. Qua series et historia 
archiepiscoporum, episcoporum et abba» 
tum Francie vicinarumque ditionum, ab 
origine Ecclesiarum ad nostra tempora 
deducitur, eb probatur ex authenticis in- 
airumentis ad calcem sppositis. Opora 
et studio domni Dionysii Sammarthani, 
presbyteri et monachi ordinis Sancti 
Benedicti e congregatione Sancti Manri, 
Vols. 1—16 folio, in progress. Oontinued 
by the Institute of France. 


Sources of the History of France. 


Concilia Anfiqua Gallix, tres in tomos 
ordine digesta, Oum epistolis Pontifi- 
cum, principam constitulionibus, et aliis 
Gallioane rei occlesiastices: monimentis. 
Quorum plurima vel integra, vel magna 
ex parte, nunc primum in lucem exeunt. 
Opera ot studio. Jacobi Sirmondi, socio- 
tatim Jesu presbyteri. 8 vols. folio. 

Histoire Littéraire de la France, ot l’on 
traite de Yorigine ct du progrds, dela dé. 
cadence et du rétablissement des sciences 
parimi les Gaulois eb parmi les Frangois ; 
du gotit et du génie des uns of des autros 
pour les lettres en chaque sidcle ; do lours 
anciennes écoles; de I’établissoment des 
universités en France; des principaux 
colléges; des Académies des sciences eb 
des belles-dettres; des meilleures biblio- 
thdques anciennes eb modernes; des plus 
célébres imprimours; et de tout ce qui 
& un xapport particulier & la littérature. 
Avec les éloges historiques des Gaulois ef 
des Francois qui s’y sont fait quelque ré- 
putation, le catalogue et la chronologie de 
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leurs écrits ; des remarques historiques ot 
critiques sur les principaux ouvrages; le 
dénombrement des différentes éditions ; le‘ 
tout justifié par les citations des auteurs 
originaux. Par des Religioux Bénédictins 
de la congrégation de Saint-Maur. Vols 
1—27 4to. Continued by the Institute of 
Prance. 

Ilistoria Univorsitatis Parisionsis, ipsius 
fundationem, nationes, facultates, magia. 
tratus, decreta, consuras of judigia in 
negotiis fidei, privilegin, comitia, “lega- 
tiones, reformationes ; item antiquissimas 
Gallorum academias, aliarum quoque uni. 
vorsitatum ot religiosorum ordjgum, qui 
ex eadem communi matre exicrunt, inati- 
tutionos ot fundationes, aliaquo id genus ; 
cum instrumentis publicis et authenticis, 
a Carolo magno ad nostro tempora, or- 
dine chronologico compleotens, <Authore 
Casare-Hgassio Buleo, eloquentiao emerito 
professors, antiquo rectore et scriba ejus- 
dem universitatis. 6 vols. folio, Ouworage 
curieuw (Lalanne). A 


IL—LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL AUTHORITINS FOR HAOH HPOOH. 


1—The Gauls, and the Origin of the 
French Monarchy. 


Histoire des Gaulois, depuis les temps 
Jes plus reoulég jusqu’é lentidre soumis- 
sion de la Gaule 4 la domination romaine, 
par Amédée Thierry. 8 vols. 8yvo. 

Histoire critique de l’établissement de lo 
mouarchie Frangoise dans los Gaules, par 
M. labbé Dubos. 2 vols. 4to. Dubos, says 
Montesquicu, had mate a conspiracy 
against the aristocracy. 

Tistoire de Pancien gouvernement de la 
France, avec quatorze lettres historiques 
sur les Parlements ou Etats généranx, par 
M. Je comés de Boulainvilliors. 8 vols. 8yo. 
Aims at proving the superiority of the no- 
bility to the rest of the conununity. 

Observations sur histoire de France, 
par Pabbé de Mably, nouvelle édition, 
revue par M. Guizot. 3 vols. 8vo, 

Hssais sur histoire do Trance, pour 
faire suite aux observations de Vabbé de 
Mably, par I. Guizot. 8vo. Paris, 


2.—The Merovingians. 


Histoire des institutions Mérovingien- 
neg, et du gouvernement des Mérovingiens, 
par T. M. Lehuerou. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Récita des temps Mérovingions, précédés 
de considératfong sur histoire de France, 
par Augustin Thierry 2 vols. 8yo. Paris, 


Histoire des Francs, par Grégoire da 
Tours. [800~589.] G.1, 2 S.HR. 
4 vols. 8vo,! Le plus précieum monument 
des prenviers tenyps de notre histoire, (La 
lanne.)} 

Chronique de Frédégaire. [688—641.} 
G. 2, Le seul monument qui nous fasse 
connattre Vhistoie de cette obscwre dpoque, 
(Lalanne.) 

Oontinuations anonymes de Frédégaire, 
[642—768.] G2. 

Vio de Dagobert I, Par un moine do 
Saint Donis. [600—651.] G. 2. 

Vie de anint Léger, éyaéque @Antun, 
{Par un moine de Saint-Symphorien 
@Autun. 616—683.] G.2, 

Vie de Pépin le Vieux, dit de Landen, 
maixve du palais on Austrasie. [622—752.] 


oe ‘ 


8.—The Oarlovingians. 


Annales des rois Pépin, Charlemagne 
et Louis le Débonnaire, par Mginhard. 
740—829.] G.8. SELB. 8vo. Le metl- 
eur ouvrage dhistou'e de cette dpoque. (Lae 
Tanne.) 
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Vie de Charlemagne, par Eginhard. 
e[740—814,] G. vol. 8. 

Des faits et gestes de Charles le Grand, 
roi des Francs ef empereur, par un moine 
de Saint-Gall. [771—812.] G. vol. 8. 

De la vie et des actions de Louis le Dé- 
ponnaive, par Thépan. [(818—835.] G. 8. 

Vie de Lonis le Débounaire, par l’Ano- 
nyme dit PAstronome. [768—840.] G. 3. 

Histoire des dissensions des fils de Louis 
lo Débonnaire, par Nithard. [814-~843.] 
38 


G. 3. 

Taits et gestes de Louis le Pieux (on le 
Débonnaire), par Ermold le Noir. [780— 
826.] G. 4. 

Annales de Saint-Bertin. [840—882.] 
G. 4, S.ILE. 8y0, 
Annales de Metz. [888—903.] G. 4. 

Histoire de Végliso de Reims, par Fro- 
doard. [290-—940.] G.5. 

Sidge de Paris par les Normands, poime 
@Abbon, [885—896.] G. 6. 

Chronique de Frodoard. [877—978.] 


0 Oe 


4,—-The Capetians. 


Chronique de Raoul Glaber. [900—~ 
1044.] G. 6, 
Richer, Histoire de son temps. [888— 


054.] SHE. 8yo. 

Vie du roi Robert, par Helgaud. [997 
1081.) G. 6, 

Poéme d’Adalbéron, évéque de Laon 
adressé § Robert, roi des Frangais, [1006} 
G. 


. 6, 

Vie de Bouchard [Burckhardt], comte de 
Melun et de Corbeil. [Par Eudes, moine 
de Vabbaye de Saint-Manr des Fossés. 
[950—1058.] G. 6. 

Fragmens [anonymes] de histoire des 
Frangais, de Tavénement de Ilugues- 
Capet & la mort de Philippe Ie. [987— 
1110.] G6. 

Obronique de Hugues [moine] de Fleury 
[Saint-Benoit sur Loire], 949—1108, 
Chronicon Floriacense]. G. 7. 

Procés-verbal du sacre de Philippe Ie, 
& Reims, le 28 mai 1059. G. 7. 

Histoire du monastére de Vézelai, par 
Hugues de Poitiers. {Livres IL—IV. 
1140—1167.] @.7. 

Histoire des croisades, par Guibert de 
Nogent, [1090—1100.] G. 9. 

Vie de Guibert de Nogent, par Ini 
mame. [1058—1190.] G. 9, 10. 

Vie de Saint Bernard, abbé de Claix- 
vaux. Par Guillaume de Saint-Thierri, 
Arnaud de Bonneval et Geoftroi de Olair- 
be oie 10. i 
., ¥ie de Philippe-Anguste, par Rigord, 
[1165——1208,) re si 
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Vie de Philippe-Auguste, far Guillaume 
le Breton, etantres. [1165~—1223.] G.11. 

Vie de Lonis VITI. par un anonyme, 
[1228—1226,] G.11. 

Des faits et gestes de Louis VIIL., podme 
historique, par Nicholas de Bray. [1228 
—1226]. G. 11 

La Philippide, poéme fistoriqua, par 
Guillaume le Breton, G.12. 

Obronigne de Guillaume de Nangis. 
(1118—1827]. G.13. 8 H.P.2vols. 8vo. 

Histoire de Phérésie des Albigeoia, ot de 
la sainte guerre entreprise contre eux, 
Ne eee par Pierre de Vaulx-Oernay. 

. 14, 

Chanson de la croisade contre les Albi- 
geois, [1207—1218.] 8.H.F., vol. 1, 8vo. 
D.I. 1207—1219. 4to.* 

Histoire de la Guerre des Albigeois. 
[1202—1219.] G, 15. 

Chronique de Guillaume de Puy-Laurens, 
contonant histoire de Pexpédition contre 
les Albigeois. [1200-~-1272.] G. 16. 

Des Gestes glorieux des Francais. [1202 
~—1811.] Cbronique dite de Simon de 
Montfort, G. 15. 

Histoire des croisades, par Guillaume do 
Tyr, [610-1184] G. 15—18. 

Ohronigue d’Ernoul et de Bernard le 
ogi [1101—1281.] G.19. S.ELP. 

FO, 

Histoire des croisades, par Albert d’ Aix, 
(Chronicon Hierosolymitanum,) [1095—~ 
1120.]  G. 20, 21. 

L’Ystoire de li Normant, laquelle com- 
pila un moine do mont do Cassin, et Ia 
manda & lo abbé Désidere de mont do 
Oassym. [,..,..—1078.] S.B.F, 8ro. 

Chronique de Robert Viscart et do ses 
frdves, [,.....--1282.] SELF. S.E.9. 8vo. 

Histoire des ducs de Normandie et des 
@ Angleterre. [......—1220.] S,E.P. 

vO. 

Histoive des Francs qui ont pris Jérusa- 
Jem, par Raimond d’Agiles, chaPelain du 
comte Raimond de Toulouse. [1096— 
1100.) G, 21. 

IListoire des croisades [historia Hierogo- 
lymitana], par Jacques de Vitry, [1096 
—1220.] G. 22, 

Faits et gestes du prince Taneréde (de 
Bioile) pendant Vexpédition de Jérusalem, 
par Raoul de Caen. [1096—1105,] G28. 

Histoire de la premidre oroisade, par 
Robert le Moine. [1096—1099.] G. 23, 

Histoire des croisades, par-Foulcher do 
Ohartres, [1095—~1127.] G. 24, 





2 D,I.—Oollection of Documents inddits, 
published by the Iyencl Government, 


Sources of the History of France. 


Histoive @% Ja croisade de Louis VIL, 
par Qdon de Denil. [1146—1148.] G. 
2d. 

Tlistoire de Normandie, par Orderic 
Vital. (.....--1141.] G. 25-28 SIL. 
5 vols. 8yo, 

Histoire des_Normands, par Guillaume 
AaJumitge, P8560—1137.] G. 29. 

Vie de Guillaume Je Conquérant, par 
Guillaume de Poitiers. [......-1070] 
G. 29. 

Tlistoive de Ja guerre de Navarre en 1276 
et 1277, par Guillaume Anolier, de Tou- 
louse. D.I. 4to. 

Les Grandes Chroniques de France. 
(876—1881,] Paris, Techener, 6 vols 8vo. 

Gcoffrey do Ville-ardouin, de la con- 
queste Constantinople, [1198-1207.] 
Mi.iJ, Bu.3. P.i,1.8 See also M. Na- 
talis de Wailly’s edition, royal Svo. Sous 
tous les rapports cette chronique offre wn 
vif interé. (Lalanne,) 

Continuation de Yhistoire de Ville-Har- 
donin, d’aprés les mémoires de Henri do 
Valenciennes. Mi.i.1. Bu. 43, 

Ouvelier (Robert) chronique de Ber. 
trand Du Guesclin, DI, 4to. An histo- 
vical poem in monorhyme stanzas, 

Chronique métrique de Saint-Magloiro. 
[1228—1292,] Bu. 7. 

Chronique métrique d’Adam dela Halle, 
(1282 P] Bu. 7. 

Branche deg royaux lignages. Chroni- 
que métrique de Guillaume Guiart. [1160 
—~1806 ] Bu, 7, 8. 

Chronique métrique de Philippe le Bel, 
par oe de Paris. [1800—1816.] 

ny 


ae de Ja taille de Paris on l’an 1818, 
Bu. 9 

Les chroniques de Joan Froissart, [1825 
—1400] Bu. LO—26, STILE. in progress, 
Na pas Wautre passion que cella de votr 
et de narrer. 

Mém@ires du Sire de Joinville. Sco also 
M. Natalis de Wailly’s splendid edition, 
published by Didot, [1245—1270.] Mi. 
Ll P.id S.EL. Plus senséd qu’en- 
thousiaste, plus fin gue passionnd. (La- 
Janne. 

Lettre de Jean-Pierre Savrazins, cham- 
bellan du roi de France, & Nicolas Ar- 





3 Mi, Colleation of Memoirs published 
by Messrs. Michand and Poujoulat. 

Bu, Collection of Memoirs published by 
M. Buchon. 

P, Mempirs published by Messre, Petitot 
and Monmerg&é. 
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rode, sur la premitre croigado de Saint 
Louis. [1248-—1261.] Mii. 1. 

Tnxtraits des historiens arabos, relatifs 
aux doux crojsades de Saint Louis, [1.243 
~1270,] Mi. i. 1. 


5.—The Valois. 


Anciens mémoiros du XIV® sidcle sur 
Bertrand du Guesclin, [1820—1980.] 
Mii. Pi 4. 

Chronique dos quatre promiers Valois. 
[1827—-1893.] SILI, 8vo. 

Le livre des fais ot bonnes mours du 
sage roy Charles [V.], par Christine do 
Pisan, [1336—1880.] Mii1,2. Pi 
8, SH. 8vo. An authentic narrative, 
but written in too pompous @ style. 

La chronique du bon duc Lonis do 
Bourbon, [18G0—1410.] S.IED. 8yo. 

Le livro des faicts du bon messire Joan 
le Maingre, dit mareschal do Boncicant. 
(1868—1421.]. Mi.i 2. P. 6, 7. 

Chronique du Roligicux de Saint Donis. 
[1880—1422.] D.I. 6 vols. 4to. 

Tlistoire de Oharles VI, roy do France, 
par Jean Juvenal doz Ursins. [1880 
1422,] Mi. i. 2. 

Monstrelet (Enguorrand de), chroniques 
[1400 —1444)], Bu. 26—82. 8,113. 6 vole. 
8vo. Very valuable, but most tediously 
written. Contain a number of official docu- 
ments, 

Leféyre de Saint-Rémy (Joan), mé- 
moiros, [1407—1485.] Bu. 32, 88. 

Mémoires do Pierro do Fonin, [1408— 
1425,] Mii.2. P.i7, Very partial on 
the Burgundian side, 

Journal @’un bourgeois do Paris gous lo 
régne de Charles VI, [1408—1422.] Mi. 
i, 2. 

Cousinot (Guillaume), Chronique do la 
Pucelle. [1422—1429,] 12mo, An inte 
vesting work, 

Ouchon (Pierre), chronique Normande. 
(1118—-1480,] A decided champion of the 
Armagnacs. 

Mémoires concernant la Pucolle d’Or- 
aa (1422—1429.] Mi i, 8. Bu. 84, 

iB. 

Chartier (Joan) chronique do Obales 
VII. [1422—1461.] 

Histoire d’Artus IIL, duc de Bretaigne, 
comte do Richemont et connestable de 
France, contenant ses mémorables faicts 
depuis lan 1418 jusques & l’an 1457 ; mise 
= ee par Th, Godefroy. Mi, i. 8, 


Mémoires relatifs 4 Florent, sive d’Tl. 
liers [par Denis Godefroy]. Mi. i, 8 
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Journal dun bourgeois de Paris sous le 
rdgne de Charles VII. [1422—1449.] Mi, 
‘8. Bu, 40. 

Les 1¢f ef 2¢ livre deg mémoires do mes- 
sive Olivier de la Marche. [1435—1488.] 
Mi. i. 3. Précieww pour Vhistoire du 
temps. 

S'ensnyt estat de la maison du duo 
Charles de Bourgongne, dit le Hardy, 
composé par Olivier dela Marche. [1474.] 
Mii.8. P.i, 9, 10. 

Mémoires de Jacques du Clercq, sieur 
de Beanyoir en Ternois. [1448—1467.] 
Mii.8. Bu. 87-40. Pill. Full of 
details on the dukes of Burgundy. 

Chronique de Mathien de Coussy (or 
@’Eacouchy). [1d4d-—1461.] Bu. 36, 86. 
8.5.5. 8, vols, 8vo, 

Mémoires de Philippo de Comines, 
(1464—1498.] Mi,id. Pi,.11—13, 8.0.9. 
8 vols. 8vo. Il voit son temps tel quit 
est, et le peint avec des couleurs qui ne 
viennent point de Vécole. (Lalanne.,) 

Les chroniques du trés-chrestion ct trés- 
victorienx Louys de Valois, feu roy de 
France, unziesme de co nom; ayecques 
plusieurs aultres adventures adyenues 
tant en ce royaume de France, comme és 
pays voisins, [1460—1483.] Mii 4. P. 
i, 183—14. Oaite chronique est appelde 
bien a tort Ohronique Scandaleuse.’ (La- 
lanne.) 

Basin (Thomas), Histoire de Charles 
VII. et de Louis XI. 8... 4 vols. 8vo, 
Précieuse chronique. (Lalanne.) 

Journal des Etats généranx de 1484, par 
Jean Masselin, D.i. 4to, 

Mémoires do Guillaume de Villenouve. 
(1494—1497.] Mii.4. P.i,dd, Invalu- 
able for the history of the wars of Charles 
VIII. in Ttaly. 

Panégyrique du choyallier sans ropro- 
che, Louis de la Trémoille, par Jean 
Bouohet, [1460—1525.] Mii, 4. P,i. Ld. 

Trds-joyanse, plaisanto et récréative 
histoiro du bon chevalicr sang paour et 
san8 reprouche, composée par le loyal ser- 
viteur. [1476—1520.] Mii.4. 8.H.F. 8vo. 
P. i, 16,16. Un des chefs-d' ewre de notre 
langue, (Lalanne.) 

Obronique du bon chevalier mossire 
Jacques de Lalain, pre eb compagnon de 
Pordre de la toison d’Or, par messire 
Georges Chastellain, [14830—1453.] Bu.4il. 

Déclaration de tous les hautz fuictz et 
glorienses adventures du duc Philippe de 
Bourgongne, par messire Georges Ohas- 
tellain, son indiciaire [historiographe]. 
[1464—~1470.] Bu. 42, 43. 

Chroniques de Jean Molinet. [1470— 
1506.] Bu. 43, 47. 
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6.—Branch of Orleans. 
Tlistoire dea choses mémorables adve- 
nues du reigne de Louis XII. et Trangois 
ler, par Robert de ln Marck, seigneur de 


Fleurange. [1499—1521.] Miis. P. 

1.16. Ourieum mémotres... . vivacttd 

naive et un peu fanfaronne,. (Lalanne.) 
Journal de Louise de Savoye. [147 


1522.) Mii. 5. Pi 16, Short, but very 
interesting. 

Les mémoires de messire Martin du 
Pellay, seigneur de Langey, chevalier de 
Yordre du roy, capitaine de cinquante 
hommes d’armes de ses ordonnances, et 
son lieutenant général en ses pays ot 
duché de Normandie, en l’absence de mon- 
seigneur leDauphin. [1612—1534.] Mi. 
i, 5. * 
Les mémoires de messiro Guillaume du 
Bellay. [1535—1686.] Mii.5. Pi. 17, 
18, 19, 

7.—Branch of Valois-Angowléme, 


Les mémoiros de messire Martin du 
Bellay. [1586—1547.] Mii 6& PB. i 
18, 19. 

Journal d’un bourgeois de Paris sous 
le régne de Francois Tet. (1615—1586 ] 
SELF. 8vo. 

Mémoires-journaux de Irangois de Lor- 


raine, duc d’Aumale et de Guise, [1547 
—~1563.] Mi.i 6. 
Mémoires du prince de Conde. Recueil 


des choses mémorables faites et passées 
pour le faict de la religion et estat de ca 
yoyaume, depuis la mort du roy Henry IT. 
qeeanicn Vannéo 1564, [1559—1564,] Mi. 
1. 6. 


Mémoires ¢’Antoine du Puget, sieur de 
Sainl-Mayre, relatifs aux troublos de Pro- 
yonce. [1661—1596.] Mi. i. 6, 

Commentaires de mossire Blaise do 
Montiuc, mareschal de France. [1521— 
1874.) Mi. i.7. SHLD. 5 vols. 8vo. Pi, 
20—22, Il faut faire soigneusegant la 
part du caractére fanfaron de Uauteur. 
(Lalanne.) 

Oommontaires des dernidres guerres en 
la Gaule Belgique, entre Henry accond du 
nom, trés-chrestion roy de Franco, ot 
Charles cinquiesme, empereur, et Philippa 
son fils, roy d’Espaigne, par Frangois de 
Rabutin, (isi Mii. 7. P,i,81, 82, 

Mémoires sur Gaspard de Sauls, seig. 
neur de Tavannes. [1516--1578.] Mi. 1, 
8 “P. i 28, 5 

Mémoires de Guillaume de Saul, seig- 
neur de Tavannes. [1560—1595.] Mi, 
1.8. Pi 35. 

Le sidge de Metz pay Bertrand de Sali. 
guoo, [1562.]. Mii. 8. @P. i382, 


Sources of the History of France. 


Discourg,de Gaspard de Ooligny, ot sont 
sommairement contenues les choses qui se 
sont passées durant le aiége de Saint- 
Quentin, [1557.] Mii9. P, 1.82, 

Mémoire do la Chastre, sur le voyage de 
M. le duc de Guise en Italie, [1b56— 
1557) MLi8, PB. i, 82. 


Mémoiresgle Guillaumo de Rochechou- 
Girt. [1497—1565.] Mii8 P. i. 83, 

Mémoires de Claude Tlaton, [1658— 
1582.] D.i. 2 vols. dito. 

Mémoires d'Achille Gamon. [1558~— 
1586.] Mii4. P.i. 34. 

8.—The Bourbons. 
Mémoires de Jean Philippi. [[1560— 


1590,] Mii 8. P.i84, 

Mémoires de la vie de Francois de Sce- 
peaux,*mareschal de Vielleville. [1527— 
1671.) Mii,9, P. i, 26-28, 

Mémoires de Michel de Castelnan. 
(1559-—1570.] Mii. P. i 83. Meé- 
moires fort intéressants. (Lalanne,) 

Mémoires de Jean de Mergey. [1654-— 
1589.] Mii.9. P.i34. 

Mémoires de Frangois dela None, [1662 
—1670.] Mii 9, P. i, 84. On the 
Protestant side, but impartial; and well 
written. 

Brantéme (Pierre de Bourdeille, sieur 
de), Vies des grands capitaines, dames 
illustres, eto. §.H.F.9 vols. 8vo, Le plus 
fiddle miroir des mours de cette époque. 
(Lalanne.) 

Mémoires de Boyvin du Villars. [1550 
—~1569.] Mii. 10. P. i. 28—80, Ourieun, 
et écrits d'un tow de franchise et do véritd. 
(Boissonade.) 

Mémoires de Marguerito de Valois. 
[1669~-1582.] Mii. 1. P.i 87, SOP. 
Bvo, 1842, Sst peinte dune plume 
ldgére. 

Mémoires de mossire Philippo Turault, 
comte de Cheverny, [1568—1699.] Mi. 
1.10, P.i. 86. The transactions carried 
on bP the royalist party are enplained in 
detail. 

Mémoires de Philippe Iurault, abbé de 
Pontlevoy, évéque de Chartres. [1599— 
1601.) Mi.i.10, P.i. 36. 

Mémoires de Ienri de Ja Tour d’Au- 
vergne, duc de Bouillon, adressez & son 
fils le princo de Sedan. [1655—1686,] 
Mi.i1l, P. i 85. 

Mémoires du duc d’Angoulémo, pour sor- 
vir a Vhistoire des régnes de Henri SII. of 
de Henri IV, [1689—1593.] Mi. i. 11. 
P. i, 44, 

Mémoires de Th. Agrippa d’Aubigné. 
[1551—1562.] Svo. Ne dowent étre lus 
quiavec ane gertaine méfiance, (Lalanne.) 
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Mémoires @’Estat de Monsieur de Villo- 
roy, sccrétaire des commandemong des 
rois Charles [X,, Honri III, Henri IV., of 
Louis XIII. [1674-—1594.] Mi.i 11. Pi, 
44, 


Mémoires do Jacques-Auguste de Thou, 
[(1558—1601.] Mii 11. P.i87, These 
menoirs, originally written in Latin, form 
part of the author's great work “ Historia 
sud tenports.? 

Mémoires do Joan Ohoisnin. [1571— 
1578.) Mii,1l. P. 88 

Relation faite par maitre Jacques Gil. 
lot, de ce qui so passa att Parlemonl 
touchant la régence de la roine Mario do 
Médiois. [1610.] Mi.i 11. P, i. 49, 

Mémoives du marquis do Boauvais- 
Nangis. [1562—1641.] S.0.F. 

Journal du proc’s du marquis de In 
Boulayo. [Maximilien Kchalard. Décem- 
ber 1649, May, 1650.] S.ILT, 

Mémoires de Mathieu Merle, baron do 
Salavas. [1570—1580.] Mi.i. 11. P. i388. 

Mémoires de Jacques Pape, seigneur do 
Saint-Auban, [1572—1587,] Mi. i. 11, 
P. i. 48, 

. Mémoire fiddle dos choses qui so sont 
passées & Ja morb de Louis XIU, par 
Dubois, Yun des valots de chambre do 
§.M. [1648.] Mi. i, 12. 

Mémoires de Michel de Marillac. [1693 
--1594,] Mi, i.11,. P, i. 49, 

Mémoires de Clando Groulart, ou voya- 
ges par lui faits on cour, ['1688—~1606.] 

i,t 11. BP. i 49, Peignent en traits 
vifs et coractéristiques toute la classe 
grave de la société de cette égpoque. 
(Poirgon.) 

Chronologie novénairo do Palma Cayot, 
[1576—1597.] Mi, i, 12. 

Chronologie sepiénairo de Palma Cayet. 
Lehane Mi. i. 12, BP. i, 88—~48, 

uvrages fort invportants. (ualanno,) 

Mémoiros ot corraspondanco do Jacques 
Nompar de Oaumont, duc do la Torco 
[1572—-1640.] Renseignements préciown 
sur des points particuliers. (Poiraon.) 

Mémoires et journal de Pierre do I’ ls- 
toile. [, . . ~1574.] 

Registre-journal de Henri IIT, roi do 
France ot de Pologne, par P, de PEstoile. 
[1574-—1589.] Mi. ii. 1. 

Mémoires ct journal de Pierre de ]’ Ts. 
toile.—Rdgne de Monri IV., roy de France 
et de Navarre. [1589--1610.] 

Mémoires of journal de Pierre do Es. 
toile.—Ragne de Loys XIIT., roy de Franco 
et de Navarre. (1610—1611.] Mi. ii, 1. 
P. i. 45—49, A new and convplete edition 
of these interesting and valuable jowrnals 
is now im progress, 
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Mémoires des sages et royales cocono- 
mies d’Estab de Henry le Grand, ou mé- 
meires de Sully. [1570—1611. Mi, ii. 2, 
8 P.ii.1—O, Pleins de faiis ot préciewn 
pour Vhistoire. (Lolanne.) 

Les négociations du président Jeannin. 
(1598—1609.] Midi 4. PB. ii, 11—15 

Mélanges diplomatiques du président 
Joanuin, [1595—1623.] Miii4. P. ii 
16. Déploya une capacité dgale ad son 
intégrité. (Lalanne.) 

Mémoires de Francois Duval, marquis 
de Fontonay-Mareuil. [1609~1647.] Mi, 
i. 5. DP, i, 50—BL. Mémoires intéres- 
sants. (Lalanne ) 

Mémoires de P. Phelypeaux de Pont. 
cbartrain. [1610—~1620,] Mi, ii. 6. P. ii. 
16, 17, 

oe de Londun. [1616.] Mi. 
i, o 
Mémoires du duc de Rohan. [1610— 
1629] Mi ii. 5. P. ii, 18,19. Un des 
plus beau monuments historiques et litté- 
roires de cette époque. (Llang.) 

Mémoires du ducde Rohan sur la guerre 
dela Valteline, [1630—1637,] Mi. ii. 5. 

Mémoires du maréchal de Bagsompierre. 

1579—1640.] Mi, ii. 6. P. ii, 19—21, 

‘ELE. 8 vols. Pleins de détails préciewo 
et authentiques. 

Mémoires de Madame de Mornay. [1549 
—1606.] S.LI. 2vols. Narration sincere, 
honnéte, sans restriction, (Poirson.) 

Mémoires du maréchal d@’Hstrées. [1610 
—1617.] Mi. ii. 6. P. ii. 16. 

Mémoires du sieur de Pontis, [1597— 
1652.] Mi ii. 6. P.ii 81. Mémoires 
& classer parmi les romans historiques, 
(D'Avrigny.) 

Mémoires du cardinal de Richelieu. 
(1600—1688.] Mi. ii. 7-9. P, ii, 21 bis 
—80. Dela plus haute importance. Leur 
authenticité avatt été bien d tort atiaquée 
par Voltaire. (Lalanne,) 

Los Historiettes de Tallomant des Réaux. 
Paris, Techener, 9 vols. 8vo, Anecdotes 
de tout genre sur les hommes de la pre- 
midre mottid du wviie, siécle. 

Testament de 8. BE, Armand-Jean do 
Plessig, cardinal duo de Richelieu. [1642.] 
Mi. ii. 9. 

Mémoires d’Arnanld d’Andilly. [1600 
—1656.] Mi, ii.9, P. ii, 83, 84, 

Mémoires de Mathien Molé. [1614— 
1650.] S.H.F, 4 vols. Documents dépour- 
wus @intérét. (Lalanue.) 

Mémoires de Pabbé Antoine Amauld. 
[1634—1675.] Mi. ii 9. P. ii, 84. 

Mémoires do Gaston, duc d’Orléans. 
1608—1636.] Miii.9 P, ii. 81. 

Mémoires de Ja duchesse de Nemours, 


History of Fraice, 


(1648--1653.] Midi 0. BP. tin84, Mee 
moires piquants, spiritvels, mais wn pew 
secs. (Ste, Banve.) 

Mémoires de Madame de Motteville. 
(1680—1666.] Mi. ii. 10. P. ii. 86-40. 
Portent au plus haut degré, dans lewr 
allure négligée, le caractére de la vuéritd. 
(Lalanne.) o 

Mémoires du Pare Iv. Berthod. [165f 
—~1653.] Mi. ii. 10. P.ii 48. 

La vie du cardinal de Rais. [1630— 
1655.) Miii. 1. PB. ii, 44-46, 

Complément dos mémoires du cardinal 
de Rotz. Rédigé Vaprds les documents 
originatx, par M, Champollion-Figeac. 
[1654—1679.] Mi. iii, 1. An emcellent 
edition of the cardinal’s memoirs forms 
part of Messrs Iachette’s collection, “Les 
Grands Kerivains de la France,and is 
now in Progress. 

Mémoires de Guy Joly. [1618—1665.] 
Mi, iii, 2, P. ii. 47. 

Mémoires concernant Je cardinal de Retz, 
par Claude Joly. [1618—1655.] Mi, iii, 
2 P.u.47. Peuvent sire regardés comme 
la contre-partie des mémotres dw Cardinal 


de Retz. (Lalanne. 
Mémoires de Pierre Lenet. [1649— 
1659.) Mi. iii, 2. P. ii, 58, 54. ertts 


avec beaucoup de franchise 

Journal d’Olivier Lefévre d'Ormesson. 
[1648—1672.] D.I. 2 vols. 4to. 

Mémoires du comte de Brienne, aveo 
additions. inédites. [1618 | 1661.] Mi. iii. 
8. P. ii. 85, 86. 

Mémoires de Claude de Bourdeille, comte 
de Montrésor, [1682—1637.] Mi. iii. 8. 
P. ii, 54. Trés intéressants; souvent vd. 
imprimés, (Lalanne.) 

Relation faite par Je vicomte de Fon. 
trailles. [1612] Mi.iii.3. P. ii, 54, 

Mémoires du comto de la Chatre. [1688 
—1643.] Mi. iii. 8. P. ii. 61. 

Mémoires de Nicolas Joseph Foucault. 
teehee DL 

Mémoires du comte de Ooligny-Safigny, 
(1617—1690. S.H.P. 

Mémoires de Daniel de Cosnac. [1650 
—1701,] S.H.T.2 vols. Trés curieum, trés 
animdés, trés piquants. 

Mémoires du marquis de Villette. [1672 


—1704,] SFT. 
Extrait des mémoires de Henri de Cam. 
pion. Mi. ii. 8. P. ii 61. Mémoires 


pleins diniérét. A good and complete 
editidn of these memoirs was published in 
the “Bibliotheque Bledvirienne” of M. P. 
Jannet. 12mo. (Lalanne.) 

Lottres du vicomte de Turenne, pour 
servir introduction & ses mémoires. 
{1627—~1643.] Mi. iii, 3, ‘ 
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Mémoiges du maréchal vicomte do Tu- 
renne, [1643-—-1658.] Mi. iii 3. 

Mémoires de Mademoiselle do Montpen- 
sie. [1627—1688.] Mi. iii. 4. P. ii, 40— 
43. Trés udridiques. (Sainte Bouve.) 

Mémoires de Valentin Conrart, [1652.] 
Mi, tii 4 P. ii, 48. 

Mémoir®& du marquis de Montglat. 
(1685—1668] Mi. iti, 5. P. ii, 49-81, 
Offrent des renseignements préciewn. 

Mémoires du duo de la Rochefoucauld. 
[1630—1652.] Mi. ii 5. P. if. 61, 52 
See also the edition published by Messrs. 
Hachette in the Grands Kerivains, his. 
toive de la régence d’Anne d'Autriche y est 
vacontde avec netietd et une élégante pré- 
cision. (Lalanne.) 

Mémoires de Jean Térault do Gourville. 
[1642—1697.] Mi. iii 5. P.ii 52. Gul 
Blas supérieur. (Sainte Beuve.) 

Mémoires d’Omer Talon. [1680-—1653.] 
Mi. ni. 6. BP. ii, 60—63. 

Mémoires de l’abbé de Choisy. (1661— 
1683.] Mi. iii. 6. P. ii, 63. Agréablement 
éerits (Lalanne.) 

Mémoires du duc de Guise. [1647— 
1648.) Mi iii. 7, P. ii 65, 66, 

Mémoires du maréchal de Gramont. 
[1601—1677.] Mi, iii. 7. P. ii. 56, 67. 

Relation du passage du Rhin, par lo 
comte de Guiche. [1672.] Mi. iti, 7. 

Mémoires du maréchal du Plessis. [1627 
—I1671.) Mi. iti. 7. P. ii. 57. 

Mémoires de M. de *** [lo comto do 
Brégy (1648—1690.] Miiii. 7 BP. ii, 

8, 59 


Mémoires de P, do In Parte. (1624— 
1666.] Mi, iti. 8. P. ii, 69. 

Histoire de Madame Henrictte d’ Anglo. 
torre. [1G50—1670,] Mi. iti. 8. P. ii. 64, 

Meémoiros de Ja cour de France, pendant 
les années 1688 eb 1689. Mi. iti. 8, P, ii, 66, 

Mémoiros du marquis do Ja Fare, [1672 
—1693.] Mi. iii. 8. P. it, 65, 

Pouvenirs de Madamo de Caylus. Mi, 
fii, 8. P, ii. 66, ‘Sucte rapide de portraits 
at Wesquisses. Elley evcelle, (Ste, Beuve.) 
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Mémoires du marquis de Torey. [1687 
—1718.] Mi. iii. 8. P. ii. 67, 68. 

Mémoires du maréchal do Villars. [1672 
—1784.] Mi. iii. 0. PB. ii. 68~~-71, 

Mémoires du comte do Forbin, [1678— 
1710.) Mi, iti. 9, BP. ii. 74, 75. 

Mémoires de Duguay-Trouin, [1689— 
1715.) Mi. iti. 9. P. 75, 

Mémoires politiques ot militaires, oom- 
posés par Vabbé Millot, sur les pidcos ro- 
oueillios par le duc de Nonilles, [1682— 
1766.] Mi, iii. 10, P, ti, 71—~74. 

Mémoires secrets do Duoloa, sur Jes 
rignes de Louis XIV. et do Lonia XV. 
[1700—1726.] Mi. iii. 10. BP. ii. 76, 77. 
Abondent en renseignements. 

Mémoires de Madame do Staal, Mi, iti, 
10. P. ii. 74%, 78. Forment une des plus 
agréables lectures. (Vinet.) 

Journal et Mémoires du marquis d’ Ar. 
geuson, [1657-—-1757.] SUP, 6 vols. 8vo. 
Ih choque, mais il instruit. (Ste. Beuve,) 

Chronique de la Régence et du rdgno de 
Louis XV,, ou journal de Barbier, avoent 
au Parlement. S.ILT. 4 vols. Charpen- 
tier, 8 vols. 12mo. (Best edition.) Uw des 
owvrages las plus intdéressants que nous 
ayons sur le aviti®, sidcle. (Lalanno. 


Journal du marquis do Dangonu, [1684 
pie Paris, Didot, 19 vols. 8vo, Utils 
& consulter, mais ennuyous. 


Mémoires complets ot authentiques du 
duc de Saint Simon. [1601—1723.] Paris, 
Hachette, 20 vols. Svo, Ne doivent atre 
lus qu'antec une certarne précaution, car les 
erreurs, valontaires ou non, n'y sont pas 
vanes. (Lalanne.) 

Journal of mémoiros de Mathion Marais, 
avocat au Parlement do Paris, [1707—~ 
1738.) Paris, Didot, 4 vols, 8vo. JIn- 
téressants. 

Mémoires du duo do Luynos sur la cour 
do Lonis XV, [17385—1768,] Paris, Didot, 
17 vols, 8v0. Journal & pew prés dans le 
méme gem'e que celut de Dangeuu (La- 
lanne,) 


1, Division of. 
The esopatal pin: 
ciple of a fief was 
2% rautual contract 
of suppor and 
Adetity. 


3, Classes of Society . 


3, The Ceremonies 
used in. conferring 
a can were pares 


4 The advantages 
derived by thelord’ 
from his vassal 
were chiefly 


5. Privileges of the 
eee enjoyed 
peak Holo 
(eon de terre 
BANS seigneur ; 
going de seigneur 
terre) 


B.—PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM, ESPECIALLY IN FRANCE. 


“Fiscal lands, belonging to the crown, the greater portion of which were granted to favoured subjecis under the name of 
benefices. Whosoever possessed a henefice was obliged to follow his soverexgn to the ware. 
Salie ands from which females were excluded. 
Bands be- } Allodial lands, subject to no burden, except that of public defence. They passed to all the children equally, 
longmg to They were “changed aiterwards into feudal tenures, that is to say, the owners acknowledged themselves vassal 
the nation. 
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Estates 


of a Suzerain and received of him their estates as Fiefs. 
Fiefs of office, oy which the officers who exercised functions aboutthe royal person wererewaxted with grants of land. 


The Duke of Burgundy 
The Barons, originally peers of the King’s 1 
- court; they held lands immediately under ae iota : larg 
the crown. The Count of Toulouse 
They possessed the higher territorial jaris- The Count of Flanders 
diction, and had the right of carrying The Count of Champacne 
ther own banner to the field. he Dulko bishow of Rei 
Tho felve peers of France were— OE ee 


The Duke-bishop of Laon 
Chev. bannereta 

The Afarguises The Duke-bishop of Langres 
The Knights (Chevaliers) ! Chev. de haubert 7 aa 
Fealiy, Was an indispensable form, but might be received by proxy. 
Investiture {irae consisted in the actual putting in possession upon the nd (livery of Seisin). 


Nobility, When gentility of blood was not marked by the 
actual tenure of land, something was wanting to ascer- 
tamit. Hence the adoption of surnames and of armorial 
bearings which were devised in the 11th and 12th centuries. 

There were different orders of nobi 
Freemen, Inhabitants of chartered towns, citizens, borghers. 
Vitleing, or Serfs attached to the Glebe. 


Homage. None but the Lord could receive it. 


; The Connt-bishop of Beanvais 
Bacheliers The Count-bishop of Chalons 
The Count-bishop of Noyon 

Lmproper, was symbotical, and expressed, for example, by giving @ stone, a turf, a wand, 

The tenant of a knight’s fee (£20 per aunum in England) was obliged to serve bis lord forty days at his own 
expense. Louis 9th of France extended this period to sixty days. 

Reliefs. Duties paid by every person of full age taking a fief by descent. 

Fines upor alienation. The alienation of fiefs was prohibited without the lord’s consent. 

Escheats and Forferts occurring either in consequence of the fief being vacant from want of heirs, or more fre- 
quently through the vassel’s delinquency. Pag ijastiscts vas and knight 

: en he made his ¢ son & 
Aids Co to which the lord was entitled. When he married his eldest daughter. 


. Aé certain fixed in 3; generally ab Wh 
% en bis own person was to be redeemed from captivity. 
Easter, and on Michaelmas-day; 2 In } wren the king ascended the throne (Droit de joyeux aie: 


extraordinary cases, a8— ment}. 
. . Wardship. During the minority of the vassal, the lord had both the care of his 
rar eae: English and to { person, and the profits of his estates. 
Marriage. The lord had the power of marrying his wards without their consent. 
Right of waging private War. 
Immunity prom: all public tributes except the feudal aids. 
+ Breedom from legislative control. 
Bxclusive right of judi ature in alert . ‘This alone conveyed ea Tight . end fae as 
their dominions, possessed in debi a ese sent ‘ital cases superior, except when 2 thie 
different degrees yates tone in masters of bee B uercy sopiet { was taken in the fact. E 
Rights of various kinds. Hunting, i eiyacghdr (garenne), appropriating the wrecks and persons of the shipwrecked (ris), labour {corvées) 
3 mea the vassals to grind their bake their bread, and make their wine at the baronial mili, bakery, or ‘wine-press 
a: 


auvdey fo CAOpsteyT 


Feudal incidents 


| 
| 
{ 
k 


ight of coining money. 


s 
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O.—TABLE ®F THE FEUDAL DISMEMBERMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF 


a 


Duchy of Gascony, became hereditary in . 872 
Visoounty of Béavn » ss tt 819 
County of Toulouse «oe > ae BBO 
Manguisate of Soptimania . « «+ « 878 
County of Barcelona «es « e« « 864 
County of Carcassonne» tet 819 
Viscounty of Narbonne. .« « «© « 802 
Oounty of Roussillon oss » «+ 812 
Gounty of Urgel »« 6 © 6 © 8 884 
County of Poitiers . + « »  « « 880 
County of Auvergne .« « « «© = 804 
Duchy of Aquitaine . + +6 « «+ 864 
Uounty of Angouléme . 6 «6 2 866 
County of Périgord » + +e + 888 





FRANOE, ABOUT THE END OF THE NINTH OENTURY. 


Viscounty of Limoges, became hereditary in 
Lordship of Bourbon. Fae ee ee ae 
County of the Lyonnais al fan: Pee) a 
Lordship of Beaujolais 
Duchy of Burgundy . . . . 
Gounty of Chilons 2 «4 2 6 os 
Duchy of France . . so 8 6 . 
County of Vexin Pr er ee ee 
County of Vermandois . . «  =shout 
County of Valois . oe 8) e 6 DOUE 
County of Ponthion te 5 . 
County of Boulogne , e e » about 
Gounty ofAnjou ». «6 + © «© » 
County of Maine an ee ne ee ee 
County of Brittany @ er, ee, we Ae 


D.—TABLE OF THE FHUDAL DISMEMBERMENT OF THY KINGDOM 
PRANCH, ABOUT THE END OF THY TENTH OENTURY. 


Duchy of Gascony, became hereditary in . 
Viscounty of Béamn + ss 
Viscounty of Bigorre, end of the 9th century 
County of Fezonsao » + et 
County of Armagnac. . ’ . 
County of Lectoure, end of the 10th century 
County of Astarac +» + + + about 
County of Toulouse sett 
County of Barcelona. + 
County of Rouergue » +6 *¢ * ’ 
County of Carcassonne ’ . oe 
Viscounty of Narbonne, end of tho §th cent, 
County of Molguoil, commoncoment of the 

Oth contury 
Lordship of Montpollier eo oe «© 8 
County of Roussillon, middle of tho 9th cent. 
County of Urgol . . ‘ . ae ub 
County of Poltiors. + 8 tt 
Duchy ofAqnitaino . =» + + «4 
County of Auvergno «5 5 «© + 
County of Angouléme *- + . a 
Gounty of Pévigord + et 
County of Lower Margh . 6 + + 
Viscounty of Limoges . . 
Viscounty of, Turenno, middle of the 9th ‘oui 
Viscounty of Bourges . ‘ . oe 
Lordship of Bourbon, ond of the oth contury 
County of Macon oe 8 2 8 


. . 


‘ . 


875 
810 


920 
960 


930 
850 


« 86h 


820 
810 


975 


884 
880 
864 
864 
866 
866 
808 
887 


927 


920 


Duchy of Burgundy, became horefitary in 
County of Chilons «1 elt 
Lordship of Baling, . «© «© © «+ 
Oounty oP Nevers «6 6 © + & 
County of Tonnerro, ond of the 10th contury 
County of Sens. sls fa 
County of Champagno, end of a Oth cont, 
Gounty of Blois. . +» © ee « 
County of Rethel, middie of tho 10th century 
County of Corboil, middlo of the 10th contury 
Barony of Montmoronoy, middlo of tho 10th 
contury 
County of Voxin 6 8 et 
County of Mevlan , 1 ot 
Oounty of Vermandois. + 6 es 
County of Valois 
County of Soissons, and of the 10th centiry 
County ofReims ©. « + + + + 
County ofPonthiea . + «© + «FF 
County of Bonlogno + « . 8 e 
GountyofGuines «6 6 fh 
County of Yendémo, ond of the 10th contury 
Duchy of Normandy . «+ 
County of Anjou te ee * 4 
County of Maino 
Lordship of Bellomo. 5» «+ 8 ¢ & 
County of Brittary 7 y 
Barony of Fougdres, end of the 10th cent. 
Gounty of Flanders» + «st 


‘ . . . eos 


« . . 


. . . . 


eo 


887 
890 
890 
880 
887 
886 
830 
878 
880 
880 
850 
800 
875 
868 
824 


or 


877 
880 
920 
087 


014 


884 


878 
59 
880 
880 


840 
89 
800 
006 


012 


» 870 


853 
940 


+ 1008 


80 
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¥.—TABLE SHOWING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PARLIAMENT OF PARIS. 


PRRSONS COMPRISING THE PaurramEnt:—The king; the princes of the blood rayal; the 
peors of tho realm; the chancellor; the conseillers d'honneur; four mattres des requétes 
du conseil dx roi; the procurenr-général (solicitor), and his substituts (assistants); three 
avocats du rot (king’s counsel); tivo premiers présidenta; nine présidents & mortier ; a. 
number of councillors, . ra xs 
Inverion o¥ricERS :—~-One rogistrar in chief ( grepier) for civil cases, one for criminal 
cases, and one for presentations; four notaries and seorctaries of the court; soveral 
special registrars; one usher (huissier) in chief ; twenty-two subordinate ones, 


ALPHABETICAL List OF THE PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENTS, 
with the date of their creation, 


Aix, 1501; Dombes, 1583; Pan, 1620; 
Besancon, 1876; Grenoble, 1453; Rennos, 1553; 

Bordeaux, 1462; Motz, 1635 ; Ronen, 1499, 

Bourges or Dijon, 1477; Nanoy, 1769; Toulouse, 1302. . 
Brittany, 1668; Normandy, 1499 ; Pournai and Doual, 1668, 


The grand conseil yo. 
mained aspecial court 
of yustico, 


Tho grand conseil, which 
was both a tribunal 
judging in certain spe- 
cial cases, and a poli- 
facal council, Charles 
VITT modified its func- 
tions (1497), assigning: 


The conseid den haut, 
also called consail se- 
oret,orconsetldn cabinet, 
for the discussions of 
foreign eee t0- 


me: ers 


them to two difforent 
courts :~ 


The parlement was on- 
trusted with tho ad- 
ministration of justice. 
But it ddon assumed a 
political character, as- 
pecially in connection 
with the registration 
(enregistrement) of the 
taxes (ddita bursauz), 
Under the reign of 
Louis XIV. it consisted 
of five courts (chain- 
bres) i 


Ceased to follow the King’s movemenis, and settled at Paris in 1202. 


Tha chambre des comp- 
tes became sedentary 
about the year 1319; 
it had to examine and 
regulate the accounts 
of the government offi- 
cers, to gattle every- 
thing connected with 
fhe management of 
the xoyal domains 
fhe temporalities _o! 
he Church, eto, Its 
principal officers were, 
under the reign of 
Lonis XIV i 


PARLEMENT DE PARIS (Cour, hétel du Rot, La cortle Roy, L’ostel le Roy, ete.). 





The consetd d'état pre- 
served the political 
functions. Tt wassnub- 
divided into four sec- 
tions which were or- 


anized by Richelieu 


1624), 


pica. 
were exclusively tho 
princes of the blood, 
and the ministers, 

A judicial court. 

A treasury or financial 
court. 

A court for the settle. 


ment of home ques- 
tions (conseil dea dé. 
péohes). 

1, La grand chambre, chambre du parlement, chambre 
dea plaids (by opposition to tho chambre deg en- 

uétea), This was the most important of all. 
here wore held tha beds of justice; letters of 
grace, pardon, abolition, etc., were also presented 
and examined at the grand’ chambre. It consisted 
of the senior president, nine presidents 2 mortier, 
twenty-five Jay, and twelve clerical councillors, 

2. La chambre de la Tournelle, Hxisted as far back 
as 1436, and judged the only petty cases of 4 cri- 
minal nature. In 1616 its quvauiouon Wak OX- 
tended to all casos of the kin : 

8. Les chambres des enquétes. The frat existed at tho 
boginning of the 14th century; a second was epia- 
plished in 1319; o third in 1621; a fourth in 1648, 
andafifthin 1668. The two last weresupprossed in 
1788, Preliminary examination of cases of appeal, 

4, La chambre des requétes, Decided on all cases 
brought immediately before the parliament. Tis 
carliagh organization dates from 1804, or even from 
1291, when Philip ITI. appointed three maftrea dea 
requétes and one notary for the purpose of collecting 
the petitions during the session of the Parliament, 

5, La chambre des vacations, instituted in 1405; con~ 
firmed in 1409 and 1519, Judged preliminary g¢yil 
cases, and all criminal casos during the avtumn 
vacations of the other courts. 

La chambre de la marée waa o kind of police court 
or comiission established to settle and regulate 
the sale of salt-water fish, and to decide in all 
cases connected with that industry. 

The grauds-joura were assizos held at irregular 
periods and in yarious places inorder to despatch 
long-pending law-suits, punish cases of oppres~ 
sion or gross misdemennour, reliove the suffer~ 
ings of the people, etc. Instances of grantiejours 
occur between the I4th and the 17th conturtes, 


1. One first president, and twelve others. 


2, Seyenty-cight masters (mattres des comptes}, who 
delivered judigmont, 


8, Thirty-eight revisers (correctewre), These officers 
wore established in 1410, 


4, A bundred and eighty ine clerks gt awCiteurs, 
who had to prepare and draw 7; tho reports. 


5, One attorney-general, and que solicitor-goncra? 
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GHNEALOGIOAL TABLE OF THN MEROVINGIAN DYNASTY, 


Clodion 
(k. 427-448), 


Meroveus 
(k. 448-458), 
Childério I. 
(k. 458-481), 
Olovia 
(k. 481-511), 
[ ] , | 
Thierry Chlodomir, Childehert T., Clotaire T., 
k, of Ausixavia. Ix, of Orleans. k. of Paris, k. of Soigsong, 
d. 584, ad 524, d. 558, sole king 
(558-561), 
| sia |. ca 
Oaribert, Contran, Sigebert I.=Brunehaut, Chilpério I., 
k. of Parig x. of Burgundy k. of Austvasia k. of Soissona== 
(d. 667). and of Orléans (a, 575). Frédégonde 
(a, 598). (d. 584). 
Ohildebert IT., Olotaind IL, 
k, of Austrasia and sole king 
Burgundy (d. 596). (618-628). 
| sal 
'Théodebert, Thierry IT, 
k of Austrasia =. of Buzgandy 
(d. 812), (d. 618). | 
ie | 
Dagohert I., Oaribert, 
sole king k, of Aquitaine 
eee (d. 681). 
| ry | Boggis, 
Bigebert 11, Clovis II,,  d. of Aquitaine 
k, of Austrasia (638-656). 
(d. 656). Endos, 
d. of Aquitaine 
(688-785), 





sae locpuanmyentomerrwrersiamnenrensernereie see eee renegrtenaaan 


i 
Dagobert II., Clotaire IIT., Ohildéric II,, Thierrs IIL, 
last Meyovingian k.of Neustria k.of Austrasia,  k. of Burgundy. 





k. of Ausirasia (656-470). then sole k. 
(a. pe | (a. dies aan 
| 

Clotaire IV. Clovis Ohilpério IT. Clovis III. Childebert IIT. 
k. of rh aia (673-674). (691—695). (695-711), 

a. 719). 

( ) Childério III. : ‘agobert IIT. 

(742-752), (711-715), 


deposed by Pepin le href, 
Thierry IV. 
(720-787), 
2P 
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GUNHALOGIOAL TABLE OF THH CARLOVINGIANS. 














Pépin of Landen, Saint Arnulf, 
mayor of the palace in Austrasia brother of Pepin 
(d. 689). (d. 640). 
| 

Grimoald Begga = Anseghis 
(d. 656). (a. 678). 

Pépin of Héristal, 

d. of the Franks 

(a. 714). 
Drogo, Getmbala, Onaxle! Martel Childebrand 
d. of Champagne mayor in (d. 741). (d. 753). 
(d. 708). Neustria 
(4, 714). 

ad iT 

Carloman, Pépin le Bref, Grippo 
becomes a monk k, of the Franks (d, '758). 
(747). ea aes 
OxARLEMAGNE Carloman 
(768-814). (k, 771). 
Louis le Débonnaire 
(814-840). 

: : { 
Lothaire, Pépin, Louis the Charles the 
emperor (a. 888}. German, Bald, 
(a, 878). (d. 876), k. of Franca 

(a. 877), 
{aaa aes ‘ 
Louis IL, Lotlaire, Charlee Pépin II, Charles Louis 
emperor k. of k, of kk. of the Pat the 
* (a. 855), Lorrains Burgundy Aquitaine kand Stammerer 
(d, 869), and emperor  (d. 879), 
Provence (d. 888). 
(a. 868). 
} | LG 
Louis IIT. Carloman Charles the Simple 
(d, 882). (d. 884). (d. 929). 
Loflis IV. 
oe 8). 
| | 
Lothaire Charles 
(4. 986). 4, of Lorraine 
| (a. 992), 
Louis V. 


(d. 987). 
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GHENDALOGICAL TABLE OF THE OAPHTIAN DYNARTY. 


I. From tan Accusston or Huaw Carer to tim ACOMSsIoN OF THR 
Hous or Vanois. 


Robert the Strong, count of = Adelaide, daughter of 


Anjou (d. 867). 


Eudes, count of Paria, 
king, 888-898, 


Hugh le = or le Blano, 


king of F Tyanos aoe count of Paris 


(a. 9 
Hues Oapnr, king, 987-996. 
Robert, k. br aan 


Louis le Débonnaire, 


Robert, duke Le France, 
a. ieee 


| 
Tmma=Rodolph, or Raoul, 
king of France, from 
923 to 936. 





Henry I., 
k, vee 


Philip I, k. | o¢o-1108, 


Robert, duke of Burgundy. 


| 
Hugh, founder of the 


Capstian a of Vermandois 
Valois. 


Louis VI. (le Gros), k. 1108-1187, 
Louis VII. (le Jeuns), k, 1187-1180. 
Philip IT, (Augustus), k, 1180-1223, 
Lonia VIIL., k, 12238-1226, 
| 
Charles, count of 
Anjou and Provence, 


founder of the Royal 
Honso of Naples. 


| 
Robert, founder 
of the counts of 
Artois. 


Louisa IX. (Sb. Louis), 


Alphonge, count of 
k, 1226-1270. 


Poitiers and 
Toulouse, 





eet 





Senanmaniii auhanmmetal 


Philip mm (le Hardi), 
kx, gies 


PhiliprTV. Mie Bel), 


Robart, count of Clermont, 
founder of the Houge of Bourbon. 


Charles, count of Valois, 


k. 1285-1314, founder of the House of Valois. 
| | 
Louis X, be Hutin), Philip Le A fad Charles IV, (le Bel), Isabella, 
k. 1834-1816, k 1 322, k, 1822-1828, m, Hdward I. of 

England, 

J rer m. Philip, Baward IIL, 
k, of Newargp of England, 

(a, ieee 
Onalies 


k, of Navapre, 


PPe2 
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GHNEALOGIOAL TABLE OF THE HOUSH OF VALOIS OF FRANCE. 


Charles, count of Valois, younger son of king Philip ITI, 
Philip VI, k, 1828-13650, 
John (le Bon), - 1350-1864, 


] ] | 
Charles V. (le Sage), Louia, as of Anjou, John, duke Philip, dake of Bur» 
k, 1864 -1380, founder ofthe 2nd royal = of Barry, gundy (d. 1404). 
| house of Naples. 
Jean Sans peur, killed at Montereau, 1419, 
Philip (le Bon) (d, 1467). 
Charles (le Téméraire) (d, 14/77). 


Mary, duchess of = Maximilian, archduke 
Burgundy of Austria, 


Philip, archduke of Austria, = Juana, heiress of Oas- 
and sovereign of the Nether- tille and Aragon. 
lands (@. 1606). 





Charles V., king of Spain, sovereign of the Netherlands, 
and emperor, 1519. 


Charles VI. (le Bien-nimé), (k. 1880-1422). Louis, duke of Orléang, 


=Ieabella of Bavaria, assassinated 1407, founder of the 
| line of Valoia-Orléans. 
| | | 
Lolie John Oharles VII. Teadelle Catherine 
1.1415).  (d. 1416). (le Victorieux), ==1, Richard If.of England. =Henry V. 
k, 1422-1461. 2. Duke of Orléans, of England. 


Beipecings © Oo eat ge ee ete, 
Louis XI, a 1461-1488, Oharles, duke of Berry, Four een 


ae VIir., aatices w ness 


k, 1483-1498. Sire de Beanjeu. Buke of Orléans, 
afterwards Louisa XIT, 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE HOUSE OF VALOIS ORLEANS. 


Youtls, duke o! Oriéans= Valentina of Milan. 


Charies V., 
assassinated 1407. 





| 
Charles, duke of Orléans John, count de Angouléme. 
(@. 1465). 


. 


Louis XIL Jong, 1498-1515 Charles, count of Angouléme (1459-1496) =Louise, d. of Philip, duke of Savoy. 
=1, Jeanne, d. of King Loms XI. 
2. Anne, duchess of Brittany. | 
3. Mary, d of rl VIL of England. 








| 
& 2) 
499-1524) =Francow of Angouléme, Renée=Duke of Ferrara. 
Olande (2: ri ng 





| | 
Franens I. nng,=1. Cleude, d. of Louis KI. Marguerite=Henri d’Albrat, 
cas I, 1615-1547 2. Eleanor of Ausima, k. of Navarre, 
i i 
Francois (@. 1536). Henry I. King, 1547-1558=Catherme de’ Medhci (d. 1589). Cha:les, duke of Orléans (@. 1545). May Pee Aceicconisee 

James V.of Scotland. Philbert Emmanzel, 

duke of Savoy. 

eee ele Se Me or een poet eM Saat ] 

+ Franeois I. king, 1559-1560 Charles DX. inng, Henry DL king, Fruneong, Ehbzaheth (b, {h3)= Claude bh. 1ls47}= ite (5. 1552! 
= Mary Stuart, queen ut Scotland 1560-1574, 1574-1599," dukeof’ | Phihp IL. a acl Duke of Gvirai ve. Henry, ee of 

Alencon Navarre, afterwart 
(1654-1584). Henry IV. of France, 


“san, yomsopsgy 


195 


TABLE OF THE DUCAL HOUSES OF LORRAINE AND GUISE. 


Raonl, duke and marquis of Lorraine, killed at Crécy, 1346. 
John, duke and marquis of Lorraine (d. 1390). 
{ 
1 
Ferri=Margnerite de Joinville, comtesse de Vandemcnt. 


| 
Charles T., duke and marquis of Lorraine, and constable of France (d, 1430). 
Antoine, comte de Vandemont, Guise, &c. 


Isabella, duchess of Lorraine=René (le Bon), duke of Anjou and 





tubular king of pas and Sicily. 
1 
Margusriio= Houry VIL Jokn, Goh of nlabria Violante! duchess of Lorraine=Ferri I1., comte de Vandemont, Guise, &c. 
of England. . ; 
René I, duke of Lorrains and Bar, comte de Vaudemont, Guise, &c. (d. 1503). 





Antoine, duke of Leciles and Bar (@. 1644). Claude, duke of nisl, count of Aumale, &c. (2. 1550). 





i 
Clande, d.of Louis, La pa ames V. 





Frangois, duke of Lorraine (d, 1545). Francois, a. le Guise Onextel, card. 
(a. 1563}. of Lorraine. Ammale. de Guise. of Scotland. 
StPinty ta OS Sts arta ee ahs oy el 
Charles I1., duke of Lorraine=Clande, a. of Henry 1. Henry lanke of Oharles, duke of Louis, cardinal de 
of France. Guise (d. 1588). Mayenne. Guise (d. 1588). 


i 
} 
Bory, duke of Lorraine (@.1624). Francois a, a of Lorraine (d. 1632). 





i 
Charles TIL, duke of Lorraine (d. 1676), Nicolae Francois, duke of Lorraine. 
Obarles Leopold, duke of Lorraine {d. 1690). 


Leopold Joseph, duke of Lorraine (d. 1729)=Elizabeth, d. of Phihp Juke 
of Orléans, the reget. 


Francis Stephen, duke of Lorrame=Maria Theresa, queen of Hungary. 
He became emperor of Germany, 1745 {d. 178%. 


zgs 
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GHUNDALOGIOAL TABLE OF THE HOUSH OF BOURBON. 


Robert, count of Clermont = Beatrice, heiress of Bourhon, 1272. 
younger son of St. Louis. 


Louig, duke of Bouton (d, 1842), 


\ | 
Peter, duke of Bourbon, James, count de la Marche. 
ancestor of the Constable 
Charles, duke of Bourbon, John, count de la Marche= Catherine, heiress of Vendéme. 


Louis, count of Vendéme (d. 1447), 
John, a of Vondémo (d, 1477), 


| | 
Francis, count of Vendéme. Louis, prince of La Roche-sur-Yon 
= Louisa, countess of Montpensier, 
This branch became extinct 1608, 
Charles, first duke of Vendéme, 


Antoine, duke of Vendéme=Jeanne d@’Albrot, queen of Navarre (d, 1572). 
Henry IV, king of I'rance and Navarre, 1689-1610, 


=1. Marguerite do Valois, d. of Henry IL. 
2, Mary do’ Medici, 


4 
Louis ok king, ee, duke of misdbeth Ohnistiana, Said Maria 


1610-1643= Anne Orleans =PhilipTV¥, =duko of =Qharlos I. 
of Austria, d. of (d. 1680). of oat Bavoy of Eugland 
Philp III, of Spain. (@. 1644), (2. 1668). (@, 1669). 
“La grande 
mademoiselle ”” 
(a. 1698). 
Se ey 
Louis XIV. king, 1643-1716 Philip, auikelof Orleans 
=Maria Theresa, d, of (founder of the branch of Bourbon-Orleana) 
Philip IV. ‘a Spain. (d, 1701). 
Louis, the a a ob. 1711=Mary Anne Obristine Victoire of Bavaria, 
Louis, duke uf Burgund, Philip vot Bpain. Charles, ane of Berry 
(a, 1712)=Mary Adolaide (a 1714), 
of Bavoy. 
Louis XY, kin * 1715-1774=Mary Loozynska of Poland. 
: \ Ms 
Louis, the oe (@, 1786), Rix daughters, 
Louis xh. Louis Stanislas Xayler, Oharles Philip Three 
king, 1774-1793. count of Provence, count of Artois,  danghters. 
=Mane Antoinette afterwards Louis XVII, afterwards Charles X, 
of Austria. king, 1814-1824. long, 1824-1830. (d. 1836), 
| ae 
Maria ithe Louis XVI. Lonts, duke of — Oharles Ferdinand, duke of 
Louis, duke (d, 1796), Angouléme _— Berry, assassinated, Feb, 1820. 
of Angouléma, = Moria, Theresa, 
daughter of Louis XVI. 
Henry, aukelof Bordeaux, Louisa, 
comte de Chambord—" Henry V.” duchess of Parma, 


GEMEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE BOURBON-ORLEANS FAMILY. 


Philip, duke of Orléans, younger gon of king Lonis XUI. (d. 1701). 
=1, Hennetia Maria, d. of Charles FE. of England. 
2, Charlotte Ehzabeth, a. of Charles, elector palatme. 
it 





] | 
1, Meria Louisa 2. Philip, duke of Orléans, regent of France 1715-1722 (d. 1728). 
wharies I1., king of Spain. . } 


Lonis (d. 1752). 
Lows Philip (é. 1785) 
=Louisa Henrietta, @ of Armand, prince of Conti. 


Louis Phihp, duke of Ouéons (“* Bealité ”) 1747-1798 
=Louisa Maria de Bourbon, d. of duke of Penthidvre. 





: i 1 
Louis Philip, duke of Orléans, Antoine, duke of Lei henaice Adelaatie, Mademoiselle d’Orléans. Alphonse, count of Beaujolais 
King of the French, 1930-1848 (d. 1807). (d. 1808). 
@. Oct. 6, 1773; d. Aug. 26, 1850) 
=Maria Amelia, d. of 
Ferdinand IV, of Naples 
(6. April 26, 1782). 
° 
I F 
Ferdinand, Lonisd Marie Louis chartes, Mario-Otfristine Marie-Cibmentine Francois, Hei Antoine, duc de 
duke of Orléans Théréso, duc de Nemours (b. 1813) (b, 1837) prince de Joinville duc d’Aumale Montpensier 
(%. Sept 35,1810; queen ofthe (6. Oct. 25, 1814). =Prince Frederick =Augastns (3. Aug. 14,1818). (%. Jan. 16, 1822). = (b. Inly 31, 1824). 
a. Jaly 13, 1842) Belgians of Wurtemberg prince of Saxe-Coburg- =Mana Dy 
=Heéléne Louise, {d. 1850), {d@. 1839). Gotha. Infanta of Spain. 
finchess of 
Mecklenburg- 1. Ferdinand 
Schwerin. | (6. May 30, 1859). 
| { 2. Four daughters. 
{ l j : a I, 
Lonis Philip, Rohert, Lonis, ¥Ferdmand, Two 1. Pierre, Louis Philip, ecis, 
odmie de Paris duc de Chartres comte @ Ha dne d’Alengon daughters. duc de Pentnévre prince de Condé dud de Guise 
(6. Aug. 24, 1838}. (. Nov. 9, 1940). (6. April 28, 1842). (6. July 12, 1844). (é. Noy. 4, 1845). (6. Nay. 15, 1845). (8. Jan. 5, 1854). 


24 danghter. 
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INDEX. 





An 


Abdel-Rhaman, 38. 
Abélard; 108 ; a Freethinker, his struggles 
with the Ohuroh, 104, 
rAcademy, the French, founded by Riche- 
lieu, 363. 
———-—~, the (see also French Academy), 
and QCorneille’s Cid, 865; and Racine, 
429, 





of Sciences, the, 484; and Fonte. 
nelle, 514. 

Acadia, French colony of, and M. de 
Monta, 489; and the Treaty of Utrecht, 
491. 

Acadians, Emigration of, to the Bay of 
Fundy, 492. 

Adalhard, Scholar of the School of the 
Palace, time of Charlemagne, 50, 

Adama, I obn, 548, 

Adhemar, Bishop of Puy, 76. 

Adrets, Baron, 294. 

Adrian I, Pope, 44. 

Aiiduans, the, 3, 8, 

Aligidius, Roman General, 29, 

Altius, Roman General, 28, 

Agatha (Agde), Founding of, 2, 

Agonois ceded to Hdward I. of England 
by Philip IIL, 122, 

aa the battle of, Oot, 25, 1416, 
1 


Agnadollo, the battle of, between the 
EFrgnot under Louis XII, and the Vene- 
tians, 1509, 281. 

Agobard, scholar of the School of the 
Palace, time of Charlemagne, 60. 

ba as Chancellor d’, 449; exiled, 

5 9 

Aigues « Mortes, meoting at, between 
Irancis I. and Charles V., 261. 

Aiguillon, the ne of, 501, 507. 

Aire, John d’, 1 

Aix-la- ‘Ghaelle. elie of Oharle- 

magne, 46; the Peace of, 1468, 878; 
haa Congress and Treaty of 1748, 


Alais, the Poace of, 854. 
Alario IZ., » &o ng of. the Visigoths, 80, 
Alans, the, 28. 


Alauda, the, Julius Csosar’s “ Wakeful” 
Gallic Legion, 17. 

Albemarle, the Duke of, 896. 

Alberoni, 455; fall of, 456. 

‘Albigensiaus, ‘the, 104; crusade againal, 
105, 106 ; and Louis VILL, 111. 

Albret, Jeanne a’, 297. 

Alouin, 45. 

Aldred, Archbishop of York, anoints 
Harold King of England, 69. 

ac the Duke d’, killed at Agincourt, 
1 


Alesia, the town of, 15, 

Aloxander IV., Pope, and 86. Louis, 119, 

—— VI, Popa, 222, 228; and Louis 
XIL, 229, 

Alexis’ Comnenus, the Emporor, gail the 
Orugaders, 76, 81. 

Allemanians, the, invade the settloments 
ofthe Franks, a.d. a 29. 

Allobrogians, the, 8, 9. 

Almanaza, the battle of, 1707, 390. 

Alphonso II, King of Naples, and Obarles 
VIIL,, 228. 

Alps, the, crossed by Francis I. and his 
army, 2438, 

Alsace, 8368; restored to France, 398, 

Alviano, Barthelemy d’, at the battle of 
Agnadollo, 281. 

Amadeo, Victor, Duke of Savoy, 885, 890, 
891, 892 ; and om the Scotch advon- 
turer, 448, Adi 

Amboise, Cnedinal ad, 229; doath and 
oharacter, 232. 

————, the Peace and Edict of, 1563, 
295, 296. 

Ambrons, the, and Tentons, the, defeated 
by the Romans under Marius at the 
Oampi Putridi, 102 z.c., 9 

Amerioa and French enterprise, 488. 

American Independence, the Declaration 
of, July 4, 1776, 613. 

American Colonies, the, independence of 
recognized by Hngland, 548. 

War of Independence, the, 540 





eb seq. 
Ampsuarians, the,» tribe of the Pranks, 27, 
Amsterdam, ao defence of, against 
Louis XIV. 3 


386 


Amyot, James, 359. 

Anastasius, Emperor of the Hast, 82, 

Ancenis, the Treaty of, 1468, 204. 

Ancre, Marshal d’ (see also Concint), 
death of, 337. 

Andelot, Francis a’, 297. 

Angilbert, scholar of the School of the 
Palace, time of Charlemagne, 50. 

Aus the Duke of, and Charles VI, 

is 


» the Duke of, son of John II, 
breaks his word of honour and escapos 
to Frances, 161. 

, Henry, Duke of, and the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, 800; and the 
siege of La Rochelle in 1573, 806; 
elected King of Poland, 805; recalled 
from Poland to the crown of France as 
Henry IIT., 306. 

———, the Duke of, becomes Philip V. 
of Spain by the will of Charles IT., 888 

Anne of Austria and Louis XIII, 387 ; 
and the Broussel affair, 869. 

Anne de Beaujeu, 217, 221; government 
of, 218. 

Anne of Brittany, 220; marriage of, with 
one VIII, 221; wife of Louis XII, 


Anne, Queen of England, and the Duke 
of Marlborough, 888. 

Anselm, St., 265. 

Antioch and the Crusaders, 77, 79. 

Antipolis (Antibes), founding of, 2. 

Antoinette, Marie, and Louis XVI., 551; 

- and court intrigues, 552; growing un- 
Popularity of, 554; increase of the 
Popular feeling against, 555. 

Antweip surrenders to Lonis XY., 475. 

Aqua Sextie (Aix), the first Roman 
eselenest in Transalpine Gaul, 123 
BG, 8. 

Aquinas, St, Thomas, 265, 

Aquitania, 34; conquered by the Visigoths, 
80; district of, 35. 

ee province, the, of ancient Gaul, 
2, 17. 

Aquitanians, the, 2. 

Arabs, the, 87, 44; incursions of the, in 
Southern Gaul, 88. 

Arbogastes, a leader of the Franks, 27. 

Arelate (Arles), the town of, 2. 

Argenson, Marquis @’, 476; and the 
Orleans Regency, 452; quoted, 462, 
469; and M. de Lally, 486; and the 
decline of the kingship in France, 494 ; 
dismissed by Louis XV., 497. 

Aviang, the, 29, 

Aviovisius, 10, 11; is defeated by Julius 
Ceosar, 12, 

Armagnac, Oount Bernard a’, 177. 

———-, the Constable, torn to pieces 

by the mad mob of Burgundians, 180, 
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Armagnac, Count James d’, and Louis XI, 
202, 212, 

Armagnacs and Burgundians, civil war 
betweon the, 179. 

~, Massacre of the, 180. 

Armorio League, the, 3. 

Armorica, the Britons of, 3. 

Army reforms of Louvois, 404, 

poe tho, and M. de #%. Cyran, 414, 
416. 

Arouet, Frangois Marie, see Voltaire. 

a battlo of, gained by Henry IY., 
818. 

Arras, siege of, July 1414, 178; the Peace 
of (1485), 191; treaty at, in 1482, bo- 
tween Louis XI., and Maximilian of 
Austria, 215. 

Artevelde, James Van, the brewer of 
Ghent, and Hdward III. of England, 
142. 

————, Philip Van, leader of the in- 
surgent Fleminga, 1/72. 

Artois, Count Robert of, commands the 
army of Philip IV. raised to subdno the 
revolt in Flanders, and is defeated 
crs killed at the battle of Courtrai, 
124, 

Arverniang, the, 8. 

— Chevalier @, heroio death of, 





02. 
Assembly of Notables, convocation of the, 
proposes by M. de Oalonne (1787), 


Assizes of Jerusalem, Godfrey de Bouillon’s 
Code of Lawa, 79. 

Ataulph, King of the Visigoths, 28. 

Attila, the famons Hun King, 28. 

Aubin du-Oormier, 8t., battle of, 220. 

Audenarde, the battle of, $91. 

Augsburg, the League of, 1686, 384. 
Augustus, sole master of the Roman 
world, 17; forms roads in Gaul, 17. 

IIL. of Poland, doath of, 468. 

» Stanislaus, of Poland, 466. 

Auneau, the battle of, 810, 

Auray, battle of, costs Charles of Blois 
hig life and the countship of Brittany, 
144i, 

Aurelian, the Roman Emperor, 20. 

Aurelius, Marcus, 19; persecutes the 
Christians, 25, 

Aurillac, Gerbert de, 265. 

Austrasia, kingdom of, 38, 85. 

Ausiria and France, commencement of 
the rivalry between, 211, 

—~—— and Henry IV,, 881. 

-—r-—— and the Partition of Poland, 
1772, 510. . 

, Margaret of (see also Margaret), 


Bete Anne of, wife of Louis XIII, 
887. 
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Avaux, M. d’, 868. 

Avenio (Avignon), the town of, 2. 

Avernians, th, 9, 10, 11. 

Avignon, chosen as the Papal residence 
By Clement V., 180. 

Aydie, Odet d’, and Louis XI. 213, 


B. 

Baldwin IIl., King of Jerusalem, and 
Jponis VIL., 82. 

Balue, Cardinal de la, 211. 

Balzac, 868. 

Barbarigo, Doge of Venice, and Charles 
VILL., 222. 

Barbarities of the early French Kings, 


Barbarossa, Frederic, 85. 

Barbezieux, 406. 

Barbier, Advocate, 492, 506. 

Rarfleur taken by Edward IIL., 146. 

at Godfrey de, Lord of Renaudie, 
289. 

Barricades in Paris in 1648, 869. 

Bart, John, a corsair of Dunkerque, ex- 
ploits of, 881. 

Bartholomew, St , the Massacre of, events 
which led to, 300; commencement of 
the Massacre of, by the murder of 
Admiral Coligny, 801. 

Basques, the, 2. 

Bastille, the, begun by Oharles V., 171. 

Baudricourt and Joan of Aro, 186. 

Bavaria, the Duke of, asked to give his 
daughter Isabel in marriage to Charles, 


178. 
, Judith of, becomes the wife of 
Louis the Debonnair, 55. 

————-, tho Hlector of, and the battle 
of Blenheim, 889, claims to the Empire, 
469; made lientenant-general of the 
armies of France, 470; proclaimed 
Emperor ag Oharles VIT., 471. 

Bavarians, the, 48, 

Bayville, Lamoignon do, 412, 

Bayard, Peter du Torrail, the Chevalier 
de, knights Francis I., 244; wounded 
near Ramagnano; death of that “gentle 
fight, well-beloved of every one,” 





Bayonne, loss of, by the English after 
holding it for three centuries, 194, 

Bazin, Thomas, quoted, 195. 

Beachy Head, naval gngagement off, in 
which tho Bnglish and Dutch are de- 
ee by the Trench under Tourville, 
385. 

Beaujeu, Anne de, government of, 218. 

Beaumarchais, aids the Americans againsé 
England, 6411, 

Mariage de Figaro, 554. 

Beaumont, Christopher de, Archbishop of 
Paris, 497. 
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asl Na siege of, by Charles the Rash, 


———-, the Bishop of, and the trial of 
Joan of Aro, 190. 

————, Vincent of, writings of, 264, 

Beauvilliers, the Duke of, 416. 

Beda, Néel, denounced by Erasmus, 272. 

Bedford, the Duke of, regent of France, 
184; and Joan of Aro, 421; has King 
age VI. crowned at Paris, 1481, 

Belgian province, the, of Roman Gaul, 17. 

Belgians, the, 1. 

Belle-Isle, Count, character of, 469. 

» Marshal, coldly received at 

Paris, 478; and the Itnlian campaign 
of 1745, 474; death of, 500. 

Belleville, Joan of, wife of Oliver do 
Cac revenges her husband's death, 


Belzunce, Mongeigneur de, heroic self. 
sacrifice and benevolence of, during the 
time of the Plague in Marseilles, 459. 

Benedict XI., Pope, and Philip IV. of 
France, 180 

Benefices, 89. 

Bentinck, Barl of Portland, 886. 

Béranger, Raymond, Count of Provence, 
gives his daughter Marguorite in mar- 
riage to Louis IX,, 118. 

Berbers, the, or Moors, 44. 

Berengaria of Navarre, married to Ri- 
chard Coour de Lion at Cyprus, 86. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, captured 1747, 479, 

Bergerac, the Poace of, in 1577, 809. 

Berlin, captured and pillaged by the 
Russians, 602. 

Bernard, St., 81; death of, 84; and Abé. 
Jard, 108; in concert with Cardinal 
Albério, preaches against the heretics 
in the Countship of Toulouse, 105. 

“er Duko, of Saxe.Weimar, 357, 

Bornis, Abbé de, 496; dismissed by Louis 
XV, 500. 

Borguin, Louis de, burnt as a herotioc, 

Bertrand du Guegclin, 164, 169. 

ad the Duke of, and Oharles VI, 


——_—— the Duchess of, donth of, 459. 

Beérulle, Cardinal, 350, 

Berwick, Marshal, and Philip V. of Spain, 
390; gains the viclory of Almanza, 

90; commences the campaign of 1784 

against Austria, and is killed, 466, 

Béziers, capture of, 106. 

Bibracte (Autun), the town of, 8. 

Biron, Marshal de, conspiracy against 
Henry IV., 834. 

Black Plague, the, 1847—1849, 149. 

Blanche, Queen, of Castille, aids her 
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husband, Prince Louis, in his expe- 
dition against England, 108; character 
of, 112; mother of 8t. Louis, 111. 

Blenheim, the battle of, 1704, 189. 

Blois, Charles of, war with John of Mont- 
fort, 143. 

—— Treaty of, between Louis XII. and 

Venice, 235, 

Boilean, 430. 

, Stephen, Provost of Paris, 117. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, (see also St. John), 
and Voltaire, 516. 

Bologna, meeting of Francis I. and Pope 
Leo IL, 245; siege of, raised by Gaston 
do Foix, 288, 

Boniface VIII., Pope, St. Louis, claims 
temporal as well ag spiritual power 
in the affairs of Christendom, 126, 127; 
and his Bull, “Hearken, most dear 
Son,” 128; narrow escape of, death 
of, 180. 

Bonifacius, Roman General, 27. 

Bonnivet, Admiral, entrusted by Francis 
I. with the conduct of the war in Italy, 
251. 

Bordeaux, loss of, by the English, 1451, 
194 ; retaken by Lord Talbot, 195; revolt 
of, againat the Salt Tax, 1648, 277. 

Borgia, Cassar, 222, 

Bosgnet, and the works of Madame 
Guyon, 417; and Fénelon, 417; head 
of the great French Catholic Party, 
421; and the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantos, 418; death of, 422. 

Bouchain, captured by Villars and the 
French, 897, 

Boucicaut, Marshal de, 178. 

Boufflers, Marshal, 886, 888; defends 
Lille against Marlborough and Eugene, 
891; at Malplaquet, 893. 

Bougainville, M. de, world circumnaviga- 
tor, 554. 

Bouillon, the Duke of, arrested for con- 
spiring with Cing Mars, 848. 

Bourbon, Francis of See Count d’En- 
ghien, 

—v--, Oharles, Duke of, and Francis I., 
248, 

———, Charles II., Duke of, revolt of, 
250; interview with Bayard, 252; lays 
siege to Marseilles, 258; is repulsed, 
and has to fall back on Italy, 264; 
leaves the Imporial army in Ttaly and 
raises an army in Germany, 258 ; killed 
at the storming of Rome, 1527, 259, 








, the Constable de. See Charles IZ. 
of Bourbon. 
-———, Louis de. See Prince Lows de 
Oondé. - 





, Henry de, son of Prince Lonis de 
Condé. See Henry de Condé. 
——~—, Cardinal Charles de, 817, 


History of France. 


Bourbon, the Duke of, and the legitimized 
princes, 4.53. 

——~, French colony, 482, 

Bourdaloue, Father, death and charactor 
of, 422. 

Bourges besieged by the Burgundians, 
178, 


Boars M. de, executed for duelling, 

341, 

Bouvines, battle of, won by the French 
under Philip II., 101. 

Boyne, battle of the, 885. 

Brabant, the Duke of, kiled at Agin- 
court, 179. 

Bréda, Peaco of, between Hngland and 
Holland, 877. 

Brenn (the Brennus of the Greeks and 
Latins), the great Gallic chieftain, 4. 
Brescia captured by Gaston fe Foi 

233. 

Brétigny, the Treaty of, hetween the 
English and French, 1860, 160. 

Brézé, Peter de, seneschal of Louis XI, 
203. 

—-, Sire de, 250, 

Brigonnet, William, 271. 

Brienne and Louis XIV., 376. 

———, Loménie de, 555, 

Brissac, Charles de, $27. 

Brittany, the Parliament of, 494, 

, John IIT. of, 148. 

——_——., Arthur of, 100. 

» Francis IL. of, and Louis XI, 
204, 208, 

a Anne of, wife of Louis XIL, 

Broglie, Marshal, 472. 

ne the Duke of, defeated at Minden, 

Broussel, arrest of, 869, 

Broye, castle of, 147. 

Bruoterians, the, 27, 

Brunehant, Queen, 35. 

Brunswick, Grand Duke Ferdinand of, 
defeats Oount Olermont at Oroevolt, 
600, defeats the Wrench ateMjnden, 
502, 

Brussels captured by Marshal Saxe, 


476, 

Budé (or Budsous), 273. 

Buffon, 5283—525,. 

» Count der death of, in the Re- 
yolution, 525. 

Burgundy, kingdom of, 88. 

——— and Edward IIT, of England, 
~159; taken possession of by John Il., 
161; the Dukes of, and Oharles VL, 
176, 176, 177. . 

—~~—, Philip the Bold, Duke of, and 
Oharles V1, 176, 177. 

——~—, Duke John the Fearless of, 
murders the Duke of* Orleans, 176; 
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returns, and becomes master of Paris, 
180; death of, 181. 

Burgundy, Charles the Rash, Duke of 

® Burgundy, and Lonis XI, 205; and 
the sioge of Beauvais, 206; and the 
English in France, 207; defeated by 
the Swiss at Morat, 209; defeated and 
killed at the battle of Nanoy, 210. 

~.— ——-, the Duke of, takes command of 
the French army in Flanders, 384; 
death of, 894, 

, the Duchess of, and Louis XIV., 
489 ; death of, 440. 

Burgundians, the, 16; and Armagnacs, 
civil war between the, 177; obtain pos- 
session of Paris, 180. 

Bussy, M. de, 484—486. 

Butchers, the, of Paris, 177. 





Bute, Ford, and Mr. Pitt, 508; demands 


the destruction of Dunkerque, 504. 
Byzantium in danger from the Orusaders, 
81. 


0. 


Cabellio (Oavaillon), the town of, 2. 

Caen taken by Hdward IIT, 146. 

Osar Borgia, 222. 

, Julius, and the conquest of Gan], 
10, defeats the Helvetians, B.c. 58, 12 ; 
begins his conquest of Gaul, 9; defeats 
the Germans who had invaded Gaul 
under Ariovistus, 10; character of, 18; 
defeats the Gauls under Veroingetorix, 
14; encloses eighty thousand Gallic in. 
surgents under Vercingetorix in the 
town of Alesia, 16. 

Calais, siege of, by Hdward IIL, 147, 148, 
captured from the English by Duke de 
Guise, 1558, 281; and the troaty of 
Onteau-Cambrésis, 282, 

Calas, 620; the perscoution of tho, and 
Voltaire, 468, 

Caligula, government of, 18. 

Calixtus ITI, Popo, rehahilitates Joan of 
Aro, 191. 

Catontte, M. de, made comptroller-general 
by Louis XVI., 551; extravagant mea- 
sures of, 658 ; proposes to convoke the 
Assembly of Notables, 555, 

Si 274, 276; Oluistian Institutes, 
274, 

Calvinists, the, antl Henry IV., 822, 823. 

Cambrai, the League of, 280; the Pence 
of, 1629, 260; captured, 881, 

Oamizards, revolt of the, 412, 418. 

Oanada, early French settlements, in, 
488; and the Treaty of Utrecht, 491; 
abandoned by France, 403. 

Canadians, the French, 491; character of, 
492; devotion and courage of, 401. 

a whe, of Languedoc and Orleans, 
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Cape Breton, captured by the English, 
1745, 492, 

Oapet, Hugh, 62; aud Feudal Franco, 
68; has his son Robert crowned with 
him, death of, a,p. 996, 68. 

Oaptiularies, the, of Charlemagne and the 
Frankish Kings, 48, 49. 

Capponi, Peter, and Charles VITI , 228. 

Captal of Buch, capturo of, 164, 166. 

Carcassonne, 105. 

Carloman, son of Pepin the Short, 42, 48, 

Car evingian line, fall of the, a.p. 937, 


Carnatio, the, 484. 

Cartier, James, 489, 

Cassel, 172. 

Castelnaudary, battlo of, 348, 

Castillon, death of Lord Ta bot and his 
son at the siege of, 195. 

Castries, Marshal de, 502, 548. 

Cateau-Cambrésis, Treaty of, 1559, 281, 

Catherine de Medici. See Medici. 

; Princess, daughter of Qharles 

VIL, offored in marriage to Henry V. of 

England, 182. 

II. of Russia, 504, 505; and 
Voltaire, 521. 

aaa the, and the Edict of Nantes, 
82: 


Oatinat, 386, 886, 387. 

Catlians, the, a tribe of the Franka, 27. 

Cauchon, Peter, Bishop of Beauvais, and 
Joan of Ara, 189. 

Cavalior, the Oamisard, 418. 

Callamare’s conspiracy 458, 454, 

Celis, the, 2, 

Oeresole, victory of the French over the 
Imperial forces at, 1544, 262. 

Oerignola, battle of, between tho French 
and Spaniards, 1508, 228. 

Oévennes, ruins in tho, 418. 

Obabannes, Philip of, Oount de Damp. 
martin, See Dampmartin. 

Chalais, Count of, 841. 

Chalona, the battle of, betwee: the Franks 
and Huns, in which the litter are do- 
feated, 28. 

Chalotais, M. do la, 506, 507. 

Qhamavians, the, a tribe of the Franks, 27, 

Chamillard, 888, $92, 406. 

Champagne, I‘hilip of, 485. 

OQhampeaux, William of, 266. 

Champlain, Sumuel do, 489, 490. 

Ohandernugger, French colony, 485; re. 
stored to tho French, 498. 

Ohandos, John, leader of the English at 
the battle of Auray, 104; defoats Guea- 
olin, 166; and the Prince of Wales 
enter Spain with an army of 27,000 
mon, 167, 

aes king of the Terouanne Pranks, 
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Charibert of Paris, 38. 

Charlemagne, 42; sole king of the Gallo- 
Franco-Germanic Monarchy, a.v. 771, 
43; summary of the wars of, 43; in- 
yvades Lombardy, 44; enters Rome, 
aD. 774, 46; invades Spain, 44; and 
his government, 46 ; his misst dominic 
or chief agents of government, 47 ; Ca- 
pitularies, 48; great men of the reign 
of, 49; forms a school of the palace, 
60; death of, on Jan. 28, 814, 51. 

Charles of Austria and Francis I., com- 
mencement of the struggle between ; 
elected Emperor of Germany as Charles 
¥. at the Dict of Frankfort, 1619, 
248 





— VI. of Austria, 890, 
~————— of Blois, 143, 144. 
—— the Bad. See Navarre, 

— the Bald, son of Louis the De- 
bonnair, born, 56. 

— of Burgundy. See Burgundy. 
— the Dauphin re enters Paris, 














153. 

— Bdward, Prince, expelled from 

France, 479. 

— the Fat, 63, 58, 62. 

—, son of Pepin the Short, 42, 

——-—— the Rash. See Burgundy. 

————-— the Simple, 4.p, 898, 54. 

I. of England and Henrietta of 
France, 858. 

——-~— IT. of England and Louig XTY., 

9 secret alliance between, 878, 

— II. of Spain and the claimants 

to his kingdom, 387. 

— III. of Spain and Louis XY., 

treaty between, 1761, 503. 

— IV., called the Handsome, 152. 

— V. of France, 162; the Fifth’s 
brothorg and sisters, 163; government 
of, 163, 169, commands Edward the 
Black Prince to come to Paris; the 
Prince’s answer, 167; death of, 1380, 
170 ; character of, 170, 171. 

——+—— Vi, Emperor of Germany, and 
Francia I, 248; and the commence- 
ment of the war with France, 249; and 
Charles II of Bourbon, 260; and his 
prisoner Francis I., 256; demands the 
Duchy of Burgundy of Francis LI, 
258; and the Holy League, 259; and 
the treaty of Cambrai, 260; enters 
Provence with 60,000 men in 1586, 
261; and Francis I., treaty and moet~ 
ing between, 1638, 261; and Henry 
VIII, of England, treaty between, 1548, 
262; and Francis I., renewal of war 
qetween, 1542—1544, 262; invades 
France, and forces terms on Francis I, 
268; and the Protestant Princes of 
Germany, 278; at the siege of Mezt, 






































279; osaptures Thérouanne, 280; ab. 
dioation of, 280; and the capture of 
Saint Quentin, 281. 


Charles VI. and the Duke of Burgundy, 


171; minority, 171; of France invades 
Flanders, 172; enters Paris, 172; and 
the Princess Isabel of Bavaria, 173; 
character of, 184; mentaMerangomept 
of, 174; mad freaks of, 174; and the 
civil war between the Armagnacys and 
Burgundians, 177; and Odette, 174; 
by the treaty of Troyes, leaves the 
crown of France to Ifenry V, of England, 
182; death of, 184. 
— VIL, 184; youth of, 185; first 
hears of Joan of Arc, 186; and Joan of 
Aro, 187; coronation of, at Rheims, 
188; remorse for the death of Joan of 
Aro, 190; convokes the StatestGeneral 
at Tours to ratify the peace with Bur- 
undy, 198; and the Constable De 
Rishanant, 196; re-enters Paris Nov. 
12th, 1487, 192; besieges Montereau in 
person, and is one of the first assailants 
to penetrate into the place, 192; expe- 
dition against Aquitaine, 194; renews 
the war with England, 1449, 194, 195 ; 
renders tardy homage to the memory 
and fame of Joan of Arc, 196; and 
Jacques Cosur, 196; charactor of, 197; 
and the Pragmatic Sanction, 199; 
troubles with his son, 199; death of 200. 
~~ Emperor, 897; death of, 469. 
— VIIL, 217; and the States- 
General of 1484, 218; and Duke Louis 
of Orleans, 219; marriage of, with 
Anne of Brittany, 210; prepares to win 
back the kingdom of Naples, 221; 
enters Italy, 222; and Popo Aloxander 
VI., 228; enters Rome 1495, and 
Naples, 228; league of the Italian 
Princes against, 224; starts to return, 
to France ; wins the battle of Fornoyo 
and returns to Franco, 224; govern. 
ment of, death of, 225, Comaynes’ 
character of, 226. a 
— TX. and the religious wars, 1560 
—1674, accession of, 291; and the St. 
Bartholomew, 301; and the battle of 
Dreux, 294; and the Huguenots, 
296; and the marriage of Marguerite 
de Valois and the Prince of Navarre, 
299; and Coligny, 299; the Guisos 
and Ooligny, 800; and the murdor of 
Ooligny, 801; and Michel-de YIlogpital, 
292; excuses for the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 801; and the fourth 
religious war, 804; and the peace 
of La Rochelle, 805; death of, 1574, 


805. 
Charolais, Count Charles gf, @02; and 


Louis XT, 208. 


dudex. 


Ohartier’s Alan, Quadriloge invectif, 809 
5 poet, 183, 
stel, John, attempts to murder He 
a g28, | ? pas 


Ohateauroux, the Duchess of, and Louis 
XV, 474, 
Chatelet, Madame du, 


517, 2 
Coane, Lord, (see also Pitt), 500, 
3 


Chitillon, Madame de, 242. 
se annie the, a tribe of the Franks, 


Chauvelin, 467. 

Chavigny, 366. 

Cherbourg taken by Edward III., 146. 
Checierans, the, a tribe of the Franks, 


Shevert, 471, 
Chevreuge, the Duke of, 416, 
Childebert of Paris, 88, 


and Voltaire, 


——--—— TIL, 86, 
Childério, King of the Franks; 88, 
86 


Chilpévio of Soissons, 88, 

Chiverny, Ohancellor de, 826. 

Choigeul, the Duke of, Ministry of, 500; 
attempt to invade Rngland defeated, 
501; and the Fanvily Pact, 608; dis- 
missed by Louis XV., 607; hia attempts 
to obtain colonies for France, 501; and 
the Polish insurrection, 511; and the 
approaching rupture between Ingland 
and the American colonies, 640, 

Christian zeal superior to pagan persecu- 
tion, 25, 

Obristianity, establishment of, in Gaul, 
25; rise of, 24; peouliar and glorious 
characteristic of, 25; influence of, on 
the order of knighthood, and, throngh 
it, on civilization in general, 66. 

Ohristians, porsooution of, by Marous 
Aurelius, A.D. 177, 28; tho, expected 
the end of tho world a.p. 1000, 66; 
and the Holy Land, 74; persecuted, 


7g © 

Church and State in the time of Louis 
XIII. and Richelieu, 350. 

Gimbrians, or Kymrians, the, and the 
Teutons driven from their homes on 
the shores of the Baltio by an earth. 
quake and inundosions, spread south- 
wards over Wurope and threaten Gaul 
and Italy, 118, 3.0., 9; invade Gaul by 
way of Belgion, 110 B.c., 9. 

Cing-Mars, M. de, favourite of Loujs 
XIII, 848; imprisonment of, 844; 
condemned to doath and threatened 
with torture, 844, 

Cisalpine Gaul, 7, 

Citeaux, twelve abbots and twenty monks 
of Citegux disperse themselves in all 
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directions, preaching the orngade against 
the Albigensiang, 105. 

Civilization, progress of, in the time of 
Louis XI., 215. 

Oivita Veochia provisionally given up to 
Oharles VIIL., 228. 

Claude, the Princess, of France, daughter 
- ous XIL, and Charles of Austria, 

Olandiug, policy of, in Gaul, 18. 

Clément, James, stabs King Henry IIL, 


316. 

— V., Pope, and Philip IV., 180; 
abolishes the order of the Templars, 
180; death of, 181. 

— VII, Pope, 260. 

———— VIIL., Pope, 322; and Henry 
TY., 548; absolvos Henry IV., 828; 
annuls the marriage of Henry IV. with 
Marguerite of Valois, 888. 

Clermont, grand Council at, in 1095, 
under Pope Urban IL, 74, 

a —, Oount, beaten at Orevelt, 


Olisson, Oliver de, attempted assassi- 
nation of, 178. 

Clive “a heaven-born general,” 488 ; his 
early successes against the rench and 
their Indian allies, returna to India 
and conquers Bengal, 484, 

Olodomir of Orleans, 83, 

Olostor-Severn, the convention of, 1757, 











498, 
Olotaire I. of Soissona, 88. 
II. of Soissons murders his nephew, 





3, 

Clovis, King of the Salian Franks, 29 ; 
and Olotildo, marriago of, 29; at the 
battle of Tolbiac, 80; baptism of, 80; 
makes Paris the centre of his dominions, 
82; death of, in A.D. 611, 82. 

Olovis IIL, 37, 

Oode Michan, 849, 

Cobttier, James, 214. 

Oceur de Lion, Richard, in the oly Land, 
85, 86, 87. 

———, Jacques, a groat merchant and 
statosman, 196, 197, 

Cognac, Francis I at, in 1527, 267. 

Ooigny, Marshal, 467, 

Colbert, M., 876; and Lonia XIV, 399; 
able administration of, 400, 402; 
literary taste and work of, 484. 

Coligny, Admiral de, and the Refor. 
mation, 294, 296; influonce with 
Charles IX , 299; attempted murder of, 
800, 801, 481; and the early French 
Sottlemoents in America, 488, 

Oollége Royal, the, 268, 

Colonna, Sciarra, and Pope Boniface 
VIIL., 129, 

Qolonns, Prosper, 249, 
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Cone weal, war of tho, againgt Louis 

1, 202, 

Communes, the, and the Third Estate, 
184); vise of the, 185 ; Roman traditions 
and Ohristian sentiments had their 
is in the formation of the, 185, 
186. 

Commynes, Philip de, quoted, 202, 205, 
206, 211, 216; and Louis XL, 213, 
216; character and works of, 267, 

Compagnie des Indes, Law’s, 451. 

Concini, Concino, 887; see Marshal 
@ Ancre, 

Concordat, the, between Pope Leo X and 
Francis I., 247. 

Condé, Prince Lonis de, 288, 289, 290; 
295, 297; and the Reformation, and 
the Guises, 287; trial of, sentenced to 
death, set at liberty, 291; taken 
prisoner at Dreux, 294; death of, at 
Jarnao, 298. 

, the Duke of Enghien, Prince of, 
at the, 867; and the Frondeurs, 369. 
871; arcested, 870; taken back to 
favour by Louis XIV., and restored to 
all his honours, 874; placed by Louis 
XIV. in command of the army to be 
employed in the reduction of the 
Netherlands, commands the Franch 
army in Holland, 378, 879; gains the 
bloody battle of Seneffe over the Prince 
of Orange, 1674, 880; and Bossnet, 
421; and Molitre, 432, 483. 

Conflans, Lord de, assassinated, 154. 

—, the Marquis of, defeated by 

Admiral Hawke, 501. 

—, treaty of, between Louis XI. 
and the Count of Oharolais, 208. 

ae of England by the Normans, 70- 














—~ TIL, Emperor of Germany, 
arrives at the Holy City almost alone, 
82. 


Constantine, the Hmperor, 26. 

Constantinople, in dangor from the Oru- 
saders, 81; perils of the Latin empire 
of, in the 18th century, 88. 

Contades, the Marquis of, 500. 

Conti, the Prince of, 869, 870. 

Cook, Captain, and the generous attituda 
oe French towardd his mission, 

Saote, Colonel, captures Bussy, 486; cap- 
tures Pondicherry, 487. 

Corneille, Peter, 864; and Riochelien, 
pre his Cid, 365, 366; works of, 428, 

29. 

Cornwallis, Lord, forced to capitulate to 
Washington, 394. 

Corsica, and Pascal Paoli, 510, 

Cossé, Marshal de, 301, 827, 

Council of Clermont, 74, 
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Courtrai, battle of, in which the French 
are defeated by the Flemings, 124, 

Coustou, 583, 

Coysevox, 435. 

Oraon, Peter de, 178. 

Orécy, arrival of the Bugligh under Edward 
IIL, 146; commencement of the battle 
of, 147. 

Créqui, Marshal do, suletues Lorrgine, 
382. 


Orespy; the pence of, 263. 

Orevelt, battle of, 500, 

Cromwell, Oliver, and Mazarin, treaty 
Bare and English aid to France, 
873, 

Orusade, the, of Godfrey de Bouillon, 74— 
77; the four leaders of the first great, 
77; of Richard Cour de Lion, Philip 
Augustus of France, and Fredrio Bar- 
barossa of Germany, 85; end of fle 
third great, 87; the sixth, the personal 
achievement of §t, Louis, 88; of St. 
Lonis, end of, 98, 

Crusaders, ravages of the early, 77; and 
Saladin, 80, 85. 

Crusades, the, their origin and their 
sugcess, 75; mostly from France, Eng- 
land, and Italy, 80, 

Culloden, battle of, 477. 


. 





Dagobert oe 85. 
“5 BY 

D’Aguessean, character of; 
chancellor, 449. 

D'Aiguillon, the Duke of, 607. 

D’Albret, the Congtable, killed at Agin- 
court, 179, 

D’ Alembert, 522. 

Damiens atiemps to asdassinate Louis 
XY., 496, 

Damietta oxptured by St. Louis, 90. 

Dampierre, Guy de, Count of Flanders, 
his challengo to Philip IV., 128; death 
of, in the prison of Compidgne, 124. 

Dampmartin, Count de, 213. 

Damville, Marshal do, 801. 

D'Andelot, 297. 

Danés, (Danesius), 268, 

Dantziok, siege of, 465, 466. 

D’Argongon, M., quoted, 464, 

D’Asteldt, Count, gnd the campaign of 
1734, 466. 

D'Aubigné, Theodore Agrippa, 290; cha- 
racter of, 382, 833. 

Datn, Genoral, defeats -the Prussians at 

* Hochkirch, 500. 

Dauphin, the, and Edward WII, and the 
English, 158. 

, the, son of Charles VI., assumes 

the title of Regent, 175; treaty between, 

and John, Duke of Buagufidy, 177, 


appointed 
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Dauphin, the, son of Louis XV., character 
and deatty of, 509. 

Dauphiny, the parliament of, 558. 

Reconing, Poter, leader of the revolt of 
the Flomings, 124, 

De Cossé, Marshal de, 301, 827. 

Decius, the Roman Hmperor, 20. 

D'Iimery, 368. 

Deffand, Ma®ime da, 526. 

De Luynes, Constable, 889, 340. 

Denain, captured by Villars and the 
a 896; effects of the battle of, 

Denis, Saint, 825. 

D'Epernon, 317, 

De Richemont, the Constable, his cha- 
racter and part in the successes of 
Franco at the close of the 100 years’ 
war, 195, 196. 

Descartés, René, life, character, and works 
of, 861. 

Desmareta, 401. 

Despréaux, M. 

De Thou, 807. 

Dettingen, the battle of, 478. 

Diderot, 521, 523. 

Didier, King of Lombardy, 44. 

Diooletian, 25, 

Dives, the town of, Duke William of Nor- 
mandy's rendezvous for his troops and 
shipa, meant for the invasion of Eng- 
land, 69. 

Divitiacus, 10. 

Domremy, native place of Joan of Aro, 186, 

Dormans, William de, minister of Charles 


See Boileau. 


V, 168. 

D’Orto, Viscount, 803. 

Doryleum, the Saracens deferted at, by 
the Orugaders, 77, 

Donai, captured by Villars and the Wrench, 
897, . 


Dreux, results of the battle of, 294, 

Dreux Brézé, the Marquis of, 664, 

Druids, persecution of, by Olaudiug, 18, 

Druidigsm, the national religion of the 
Gunlg, 28, 24, 

DubarY}, Madame, and Louis XV., 507 ; 
and the fall of the Trench Parliament, 
508; growing contempt of her by tho 
people, 509. 

Dubois, Abbé, charnater of, 454; and 
Lord Stanhope, 455; how he became 
Arohbishop of O&mbrai, 458; electod 
Qardinal, 460; becomes premier Minis- 
ter of the Orleans regency; death and 
rain 460; and the Prolestanta, 
463, . 

Dubourg, A. Doe, martyrdom of, 286. 

Duchiitel, Tanneguy, leader of the Arma- 
gnags, 180, 

Duclos, quoted, 217. 

Duels, sevewe qrdinance againat, 841, 
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Dunkerque, destruction of, demanded by 
Pitt, and by Lord Bnte, 604. 

Dunois and the Maid of Orleans, 188. 

Dupleix, Joseph, 479-85. 

Duplo Guénégaud and Louis XIV, 
375. 

Du Pleasis-Mornay, 382. 

Duprat, Anthony, and Francis I, 246; and 
the Concordat, 247, 248; death of, 
260. 

Duquesne and Admiral Buyter, 3881; 
bombards Algiers and Genoa, 883. 

Duras, Marshal, 885. 

mri the, declare war against England, 

6. 


B. 


Eoluse, defent of the French fleet at, by 
Edward IIT. of Hngland, 142, 

Hoouen, the cdict of, 287. 

Edict Chamber, the, 829. 

—— of Nantes, the (see also Nantes), 
issued by Henry IV., 829; revokod by 
Louis XTV., 1685, 884, 409. 

—— of Grace, the, signed at Alais, 854. 

—— of Union, the, 368. 

—— of 1724, tho, against the Protes- 
tanta, 468. 

Edward the Black Prince, death and 
character of, 168, 

I. of England receives Agenois of 

Philip III. of France, 122; swears 

fealty ab Paria to Philip IV. of Franco, 


124, 

TIT. of England, 142; and Robert 
of Artois, 148 ; declares war with Philip 
VI. of France on August 21st, 1887, 
148; commences war with TFtanco, 
142; and the English before tho 
battle of Oréoy, 146; and iho Burghers 
of Calais, 147; and John If. of Franco, 
161; ond his prisoner, King John of 
France, 158; again invades I'ranco, 
146; declares war with Charles V , 167; 
death of, 168. 

IV. of Ungland’s olaima on 
France, 207. 

Eginhard, quoted, 48 46. 

, biographer of Charlemagne, 46. 

Dhresburg, castle of, 43. 

Hlizabeth, Queen of Mngland, and tho 
treaty of Cateau-~Cambrésis, 281; and 
the French Protestants, 804; death and 
character of, 880. 
ar Madame, and Marie Antoinette, 

2 


Emporis (Ampuriag, in Catalonia), found- 
ing of, 2. 

Enoyolopredists, the, 521, 522, 

Rnghien, Francois of Bourbon, Count a’, 


262, 
a4 
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Enghien, the Duke of, and the relief of 
Roeroi, 367. 

England, conquest of, by William the 
Bastard, 1066, 66-72; its influence on 
France, 123. 

—- and the Normans, 66; invaded 
by the Normans, 70; and France, ori- 
gin of the rivalry between, 128; and 
Fianders in the 18th century, 123 ; and 
France, origin of the Hundred Years’ 
War between, 142; and continental 
affairs, 15609, 280; and France, out+ 
break of war between, in 1512, 234); 
and the massacre of St, Bartholomew, 
804; and the revolt of La Rochelle, 
358; and Holland, alliance betweon, at 
the marriage of William of Orange and 
the Princess Mary, 1677, 381; and 
France declare war with Spain, 1719, 
458 ; and the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1748, 479; riage of her power in America, 
and decline of that of France, 491; and 
France, war between, in 1766, 495; 
French attempt to invade, in 1759, de- 
fented by Admiral Haake, 501; de- 
clures war with Spain, 1762, 604; and 
the partition of Poland, 1772, 503; and 
the American War of Independence, 
540 et seg.; and France, commencement 
of war between, 1778, 548; threatened 
invasion of, by France and Spain, 544; 
at war with France, Spain, and Ame- 
rica, declares war against Holland, 546. 

English, the, and Marcel, 157; defeated 
by Joan of Arc, raise the siege of 
Orleans, 188; evacuate Paris, 192; and 
France under Louis XI., 206; invade 
France under Henry VIII., and take 
Boulogne, 263; and Philip II. of Spain 
invade France ; expedition against La 
Rochelle defeated, 358; and the battle 
of Tontenoy, 476. 

Lpernon, the Duke of, 817, 835. 

ispinay, Madame d’, and Rousseau, 
628. 

Erasmus, quoted, 272; denounces Noél 
Beda, 272, 

Lrigena, John Scot, 265. 

Rscurial, the, 330, 

Esprémesnil, M. d’, 556, 557, 

Estates-General, assembled at Paris, 129. 
See States-General, 

, the three, of 1468, 204. 

Estaing, Count d’, commands the French 
re sent to aid the Americans, 543, 

Estelle, Sheriff, and the Plague in Mar. 
seilles, 459. 

Estienne, Robert (Stephanus), 268. 

Estrées, Gabrielle d’, 388, 

, Marshal d’, commander of the 

French army at the commencement of 
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the Seven Years’ War, repulses the 
Duke of Cumberland, 497, 

Etablissements de St, 
116. 3 

Hiruria, Tuscany, ravaged by the Gauls, 
§87—581 3.0,, 6. 

Eudos, Duke of Aquitania, 37. 

Connt of Paris, defends Paris 
against the Northmen, 5a 

Bugine, Princo, of Savoy-Carignano, 368; 
and Marlborough, 388; and Villeroi, 
389; and the battle of Malplaquet, 398; 
and the Peace of Utrecht, 897; and the 
campaign of 1734, 466. 

Europe, trade of, in the 18th contury, 
principally carried on by Flanders, 123; 
coalition of, against France under Louig 
XIV., 389. 

Euthymenes, the explorer, 2. 


Louis, the, 


Pagon, 487. 

Family Pact, the, between Franca and 
Spain, 1761, 503, 

Farce of Patelin, the, 267. 

Farel, William, 270, 

Farnese, Alexander. See Parma. 

Fénelon, Bossnet, and Madame Guyon, 
416; his work on the Inner Life, 417; 
birth of, 1651, and early life of, 428 ; 
made preceptor of the Duke of Bur. 
gundy, his Télémaque, 428; death and 
Pra of, 424; Pasoal, and Bossuet, 

(24, 

Ferdinand, the Catholic, of Spain and 
Louis XII, 240. 

IL. of Naples and Charlos VIII, 
223; energy of, 226. 

Féria, Duke of, leavos Paris with the 
Spanish troops, 327. 

Feudal France and Hugh Capet, 62. 

System, the essontial oloments of 

the, 69; oonsidorod by the mass of 

the population a foe to be fought, and 

fought down at any cost, 59, 60, 

Society and Lonis XT, 207. 

Feudaliam in France, 65. 

Fiefs, the owners of, and their mutual 
relations considered, 60. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, 248. 

Manders, commorcial relations of, with 
England, 128; submits to Philip IV,, 
125; under Count Louis de Nevers, 142; 
and the threatening 100 years’ war 
between France and England, 142; and 
-Oharles IX, of France, 299; and Lonis 
XIII, 858, i" 

, Joan of, her intrepid defence of 
Hennebon Castle, 144. 

————-, Lonia, Count of, and Qharles VL, 
171, 172, 
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Fleet, tho French, and Colhort, 402; under 
Louis XV. 9495. 

Bieix, the Peace of, in 1580, 809. 

Flanrus, battle of, 1690, 3885 

Wleury’s, Cardinal, ministry, 17283—2748, 
464; commencement of his fostering 
administration, 464, 465; concludes the 
peace of Vienna, 1785, 467; and Chan- 

lin, 467; #&d the Parliament of Paris, 

468; and Count Belle-Isle, 469; death 
and character of, 4/72. 

Fleury, M. Joly de, 529, 

Florence, the Republic of, and Charles 
VIII., 222. 

Floridas, the, confirmed to Spain, 498. 

Poix, Gaston de, Duke of Nemonrs, takes 
command of the French army in Italy, 
1512, 283; death of, at the victory of 
Ravenna, 286. 

FEntaineLa (sea also La Fontaine), 481. 

Fontaine Francaise, encounter at, 328. 

Fontainebleau, Peace of, 1762, 504. 

Fontenelle, character and works of, 514. 

Fontenoy, the battle of, 475. 

Fontrailles, Viscount de, 344), 

Formigny, the battle of, 1450, 198. 

Fornovo, the battle of, 1495, in which 
Charles VITI. of France defeats ihe 
army of tho [ialian leagne, 224. 

ae Superintendent, and Louis XTV,, 
876. 


and Moliére, 482, 

Fourquet, Joan, 206. 

France, kingdom and history of, really 
commenced with Clovis, a.p. 481, 29; 
and England, origin of the “rivalry” 
between, 108; the kingship in, 65, 96; 
extent of the kingdom of, under Philip 
Il, 97; and Dngland, origin of the 
Hundrod Years’ War betwoen, 141; 
sends an army to aid Sigismund against 
the Turka, which is destroyed, 1765; 
condition of, in 1440, 185; and Hngland, 
end of the Hundred Years’ War be- 
tween, 195; under Charles VII, 197; 
and Austria, commencomont of the 

* hotween, 228; invaded, 251; 








rivmr' 
and England, renewal of the war bo. 
tween, 1512, 284; the situation of, in 
1618, 285; aud the Renaissance, 264; 
in the Middle Agos, 265; and the nas- 
cent Reformation, 270; and the Troaty 
of Cateau-Oambrésts, 281; state of, at 
the commencoment of the reign of 
Henry TIE, 807; condition of, after 
Henry IV,’s abjuration, 827; and Eng- 
land, treaty botween, in 1697, 886; amd 
sufferings.of, during the reign of Louis 
XIV., 407; and England declare war 
with Spain, 1719, 458; and the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748, 479 ; inability 
of, to tum her discoveries in foreign 
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lands to her own profit, 491; leaves 
Canada to her fate, 493; position of, at 
the end of the Seven Years’ War, 510; 
and the partition of Poland, 1772, 510; 
the effects of Voltaire’s writings on, 
621; and the American War of Inde. 
pendence, 540; and England and the 
American War of Independence, 541; 
recognizes the Independence of the 
United States, 1778, and declares war 
with England, 548; and the peawe be- 
tween England and America, 1788, 549; 
on the eve of the Revolution, 556-560. 

Francis de Valois, Count of Angouléme, 
afterwards Francis I., 240. 

Francis L, 241 ; and Charlea V., 218; the 
era of modern France commences with 
hig government and times, 241; made 
king, 240; prepares to invade Italy, 
243; and his army cross the Alps, and 
the battle of Melegnano, 244; regains 
possession of Milaness, 250; Pope Leo 
X., the Pragmatic Sanction, 246, 247 ; 
and the Concordat, and the Parliament 
of Paris’ refusal to acknowledge the 
Concordat, 248; and the vacant throno 
of the Emperor Maximilian, 248; and 
Charles of Austria, commencement of 
the ale Ld between, 249; meets Honry 
VIII. of England at The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, 248; commences war 
with Charles V., 249; and Charles IT. 
of Bourbon, 250; and the conspiracy 
of Charles IJ. of Bourbon, 250; entrusts 
the conduct of the war in Italy to 
Admiral Bonnivet, 251; loses Milaness 
for the third time, 252; advances to 
tho relief of Marsoillos, 258; enters 
Italy, 1524, 255; bravery and capture 
at tho battle of Pavia, 265; his lettora 
to his mother and to Charles V. after 
his defeat and capinre at Pavia, 256; 
carried prisoner to Spain, 257; refuses 
to nccede to the terms of Charles V. of 
Germany, 258; sot at liberty, ontera 
into the Holy League, 269; and Henry 
VIII, of England renew their alliance, 
260; challenges Charles V. ‘to mortal 
combat, 260; makes peace with Charlos 
V. at Cambria, 260; and Duprat, 260; 
ond Henry VIII, meeting and treaty 
between, 1532, 260; and Soliman IL, 
treaty between, 262; and Charles V., 
war renowed belwoen, from 1642 to 
1544, 262; forced to terms by Charles 
V. of Germany, 263; and the Ronais. 
sance, 264; and the Collége Royal, or 
Oollége de Wromee, 268; Robert Hg. 
tienno, and Marot, 268; as a post, 
269; and the Reformation, 270; and 
the Reformors, 272; and the Protes- 
tants of Gormany, 278; and the moa 
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sacre of the Vandians, 278, 274; and 
Calvin, 275; death of, 1547, 276; and 
the galt-tax at Rochelle, 277, 

Francia I., Dmperor of Germany, 476. 

II. and Mary Stuart, marriage 
of, 280; ascends the throne, 285; and 
the Reformers, 286, 287; and the Guises, 
286; and the King of Navarre, 288; 
death of, 290; death of, and the Guises, 
291, 

Franks, the, firat mention of in history, 27. 

« Preemen,” or Franks, 27. 

Fredegonde. Queen, death of, 85. 

Frederick Barbarossa, (Redheard), joiugs 
in a new crusade, 85; drowned in the 
Solef on his way to the Holy Land, 85. 

Il, emperor of Germany, his 
struggle with Popes Gregory IX. and 
Tanocent IV., 88. 

——— III. of Naples, 225. 

the Great, 469; commences (he 
Silesian campaign, 1740, 469; signs a 
new treaty with France, 1744, 470; 
and the battle of Fontenoy, 475; and 
Louis XV., 476; and the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 479; England, and the 
Franco-Austrian Alliances, 496; vic- 
torious at Prague, and defeated at Kolin, 
497; veverses of, 498; gains the battle 
of Kosbach, 499; defeats the Austrians 
at Lisga, 499; gains tho battle of Zorn- 
dorf, and loses that of Hochkirch, 500; 
roversos of, in 1760, 602; finds an ally 
in Pater IIT. of Russia, 504; and the 
end of the Seven Years’ War, 605; and 
the partition of Poland, 510; invites 
Voltaire to Berlin, 518. 

Fréjus, the Bishop of, created Cardinal 
Bieury, See Flewry. 

French, the, rise out of and above the 
feudal system, 69; and Bnglish, com- 
mencement of hostilities between, in 
1292, 122; rejoicing of the, at the peaco 
of Tours, 193. 

Communes, the, 184-186. 

civilization, The Third Estate, the 

most active and determining clement 

7 the process of French civilization, 

188. 

















nationality accomplished, 139. 
———— language, the, and the Renais- 
sance, 266. 

Academy, early days of the, 363; 

its rules of Election, 836; and Montes. 

quien, 518; eleots Buffon, 525, 

a Reformers, the, and Louis XLV., 
Court, demoralization of, under 

Louis XV,, 461. 

enterprise in America, 488, 


pioneers, the earliest in North 
America, 488-400, 
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French Guiana, 510. 

Freundaberg, George of, 269. 

Frisons, the, 48. 

Froissart, quoted, 147, 148, 154, te7; 
charaoter and works of, 267. 

Fronde, the, 869; of the Princes of France 
and of the people, 871; the army of, 
fighting between, and the Royal troops, 
$72; defeat of, 878. 

Frondeurs, the, 869. 

Furnes, battle of, 124. 


Ga. 


Gabel, or the salt-tax, 277. 

Gadta, siege of, 1504, 228. 

Galatians, the, 5. 

Galigai, Leonora, 387. 

Gallia COomata, 7, 17. 

Togata, or Roman Gau?, 7, 17. 

Gallican Confession, the, 288. 

Gallo-Frankish Society, state of, in the 
eighth century, 39. 

Garonne, the river, 2. 

Gaston de Foix. See Foto. 

Gaul, 1; conquered by Julius Cassar, 12- 
16; under Roman dominion, 16; its 
Roman rulers, from 49 2.c.—a.p, 805, 
16-26; divided into three provinces 
by Augustua, 17; under Augustus, 17; 
the sixty nations or peoplets of, recog: 
nized by Augustus, 17; under Caligula, 
Tiberius, Claudius, Nevo, 17-19; the 
Germans in, 27; tho Visigoths and 
Burgundians definitely settle in, a.p. 

* 412, 28. 

Gauls, the, 3; send representatives to 
Romo, 6; emigration of, 8; invade 
Germany, 4; invade Italy, Bc. 587, 4s 
invade Thrace, Macedonia, ‘Thossaly, 
Greece, 4; defeated by King Autiochna 
of Syria, 5; pass into Asia Minor, 5; 
in Asia Minor become # people under 
the name of Galatians, dofenied by 
Attalus, kecp the Phrygians and Grecks 
of Asia Minor in subjection, 6; of Asia 
Minor encountered and dofearet hy the 
Romans in pursuit of Hannibal, 3c, 
189, 7; commence their 400 years’ war 
with Rome, 3.c. 891, 6; defeat tho 
Romans at Avetium, 288 3.c., 6; under 
Hannibal, 7. 

Genoa, defence of, By the Duke of Boufilers, 
478; cedes Corsica to Franco, 1768, 510. 

Genoese cross-bowmen, the, at Crécy, 147, 

George I. of England and Dubois, 456, 

If. of England and the Pragmatic 
Sanction, 470; and the war with France, 
1744, 472; doath of, 1760, 502. 

ITI. of Bngland, 502, 518, 546, 648, 

Geoffrin, Madame, 526, : 

Gepidians, the, allies ofgilerluna, 28, 
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Gerbert, seoystary of Archbishop Adal. 
boron, and afterwards Archbishop of 
Rheims and Pope, 265. 

Germanious, 18. 

Germans, the Ancient, 9, 10; in Gaul, 10; 
first become a nation, 24. 

Germany, joins in the Ornsades, 80. 

Gesja Dei per Prancos (the Crueados), 80. 

Ghent, alliance at, in 1840, between the 
Flemish Communes and Edward (IT, of 
England, 142; ingurraction of the bur- 
ghers of, under Philip Van Artevelde, 
171; captured by Louis XIV., 891. 

Gibraltar, 648, 

Girardon, 485. 

Glick, 583. 

Gnostios, the, 104, 

God's Peace, God's Truce, 64, 

“Bod wiketh it!” war-cry of tho early 
crusaders, 75. 

Gorleau, Bishop of Grasse, 368. 

Godeheu, M., supersedes Dupleix, 484. 

Godfrey de Bouillon (see Boutllon), Duke 
of Lorraine, martial and noble character 
of, 77, accepts the office of King of 
Jerusalom, 78. 

of Paris, quoted, 181. 

Godwin, Hart, 67. 

Golo, defeat of the Corgicans at, 281. 

Gondebaud, 30, 

Gondegisile, 30. 

Gondi, Paul de, afterwards Archbishop of 
Retz, 869 

Gontran of Orleans and Burgundy, 83. 

Gonzalvo of Cordova, the great Captain of 
Ferdinand of Spain, 228, 

Goodfelluws, the, 156, 

Gordes, tho Count de, 808. 

Goths, tho, 27; under Alario II., bealon 
by Olovis near Poitiors, .p. 507, 81. 

Graoo-Roman Paganism, 24). 

Grailli, John de, called tho Captal of 
Buoh, 164, 166. 

Grand Alliance, the, against Trance and 
Lovis XIV., 881, 389, 

GrandOCnpany, the, and Bertrand Gues- 
clin, 165. 

Grand Monarque, 440, 

Grange, John de Ja, minister of Charles 
V., 163, 

Granson, Charles the Rash of Burgundy 
defeated at, by tho Swiss, 209, 

Grasso, Count do, capiures Tobago, and 
aids the Americans, 546, 

Great -Britain and tho American Deolara- 
tion of Independenos, 1776, 548, ’ 

Mogul, the, 483. 

Greeks, the, 1. 

Gregory of Tours, historian, 31. 

VIL., Pope, and the Orugados, 85. 

IX» Pape, and Frederick II. of 

Germany, 38. 
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Gregory XTY., Pope, 819. 

Grétry, musician, 583. 

Greuze, painter, 682, 

Grignan, Madame de, and Madame de 
Sévigné, 424, 425. 

Grimaldi, Regnier do, a celebrated Italian 
admiral, employed by Philip IV. in his 
war with Manders, 125. 

Grisong, the, 156. 

Guastalla, tho battle of, 467. 

Guasto, Marquis do, 262. 

Guesolin, Borfiand du, 164; is sot ab 
liberty for a rangom, 166; is made 
Constable of France by Charlos V, 
169; death of, 169. 

Guinegate, battle of, 236. 

Guiza, 286. 

——, the Cardinal of, death of, 818. 

——, Francia de Lorraine, Duke of, 279 ; 
and the siege of Metz, 279; recalled 
from Italy by Henry II. to rope) the 
Spuniards, 281; captures Calais, 282; 
Coudé, 283; and the Iuguenots of 
Vassy, 292; at tho battle of Dreux, 
291; and Charles 1X., 298; assassina- 
tion of, 294, 

—~~, Duke Tonry do, 808; obtains his 
name of Tha Scarred, whilst putting 
down the Protestant revolt, 308; bo- 
comes master of Paris, 811; murderod 
by order of Ienry IIL, 812, 

Guisos, the, 286; ornelties of, 287, 289; 
and the death of Francis II., 290; and 
the Catholic party doclare war against 
Oondé and the Protestants, 292; and 
Coligny, 300; and tho murder of Coligny, 
801; and Philip II. of Spain, 309, 

Guiton, John, burgess of La Rochelle at 
oe time of the siege by Louis XIIL, 

Gustavus Adolphus and Richoliou, 856. 

Quyenne, the conquest of, 194, 195. 

Guyon, Madame, teachings and works of, 
416, 427. 


H. 

Hadrian, 19. 

Hainault, Isabel of, wife of Philip Augus- 
tna, 99, 

Hanover, tho Bleotor of, and the Seven 
Years’ War, 498. 

Tapsburg, Rudolph of, Emperor, 121. 

Marlay, Francis de, and Innocent XI, 
Al8, 428, 

Haro, Don Louis de, Ambassador to 
Franoe, of Philip IV. of Spain, 873. 

Tfarold, son of Harl Godwin, and after- 
words king of England, 67; visits 
William of Normandy, and is detained 
by him until he swears over the xolica 
to aid the Duke to maintain dhe English 
crown, 68; anointed King of England 
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by Aldred, archbishop of York, 69; 
marches to subdue Tostig, 70; death 
of, at Hastingr’ fight, 72. 
Haroun al-Raschid, 74. 
Hastunc of Hastings, chieftain of the 
Northmen, ravages France, 52. 
Hastings, the battle of, 70. 
Hautefort, Marie d’, and Louis XTIT., 343. 
Havenought, or, the moneyless, Waltor, 
his crusade, 76. 
Hawke, Admiral, 501. 
Heinsius, grand pensionary, 888, 392. 
Helvetians, the, burn their houses and 
abandon their territory, 58 B.c., but 
are thwarted m their projeot of settling 
in Ganl by Julius Cassar, and defeated 
and driven back by him, 11, 12. 
Elennebon Castle, gallant defence of, by 
Joan of Flanders, 144, 
Hennuyer, John le, 308. 
Honvietta of England, 378. 
————. of France and Charles of Eng- 
land, 858, 856. 
Henry L, grandson of Hugh Capet, 64, 65. 
IL. of England and Philip II. of 
France, 100. 
IL. of France, 15471559, 276; and 
the revolt against the Gabel or salt-tax, 
277; and the treaty, prepares for war with 
Charles V. of Germany, 279; and Mary 
of Dngland, war declared between, 281; 
and the Spanish invasion of France, 
281; and the treaty of Cateau-Cam- 
brésis, 281; and the Reformation, 282 ; 
and I'rancis d@’Andelot, 283; acciden- 
tally mortally wounded by the Count 
de Montgomery, death of, 286; and 
the Lutherans, 287, 
IIl. of France and the Religious 
Wars, 1574-—1689, 307; disappointment 
caused by his first acts as king, 807; 
and the League, 808 ; difficultios of his 
government, 809; and Henry of Na- 
varre, 810; and Dake Henry de Guise, 
310; escapes from Paris and the Duke 
de Guise, 811; at the States-General of 
Blois, $12; and the murder of Guise, 
812; and Henry of Navarre, 314; stabbed 
by a Monk, 814; besieges Paris, 1589, 
death of, 1589, 815. 
IV. of England and the war with 
France, 178. 
IV. of France, 814; policy of, 816; 
Protestant king, 1589-1593, 323; and 
the Cardinal de Bourbon, 317; defeats 
the Duke of Mayenne at Arques, 318 ; 
foreign opinion of, 318; at the battle 
of Iyry, 819; besieges Paria, 8320; and 
the Duke of Parma, 821; and the siege 
of Rouen, 828 ; decides to turn Catholic, 
823; besieges Dreux, 324; turns Catholic, 
825; Uatholic king, 15983—1610, 326; 

















anointed at Ohirtres, $26 enters Paris, 
1594, 827; attempted murder of, by 
John Chastel, 328; declares war with 
Philip II. of Spain, 328; gallant con- 
duct at the encounter of Fontaine- 
Francaise, 328; makes peace with Spain 
at Verving, issues the Edict of Nantes, 
829; and the House of Austria, 380; 
foreign policy of, 331; his ministers, 
§31-333; and Marguerite of Valois, 
annulment of their marriage, 838; and 
Biron’s conspiracy, 384; assassinated, 
835; work of, completed, 374. 

Tenry V., Emperor of Germany, declines 
battle with Louis VI., 98. 

V. of England, designs on the 

Grown of France, 177; lands with hia 

army near Ilarflour on the ld4jh Augugs, 

1415, 178 ; and the battle of Agincourt, 

178; resumes his campaign in France, 

179 ; death of, at Vincennes, 184, 

VI. of England, 185; crowned ut 

Paris, 1481, 191; marries Margaret of 

Anjou, 193. 

VIII, of England and the League 
of the Holy Union, 1511, 284; sends a 
fleet to aid Ferdinand of Spain, 234; 
and the affair of the Spurs, 1518, 286 ; 
makes peaco with Louis XIL.. 236; and 
European affairs in 1519, 247; meets 
Francis I. at The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, 248; agrees to aid Charles I. of 
Bourbon against Francis I, 250; and 
the Holy League, 259; and Charles V. 
of Germany, treaty between, 16438, 262; 
invades France, 268; and the Refor- 
mation, 270. 

——— Plantagenet, Duke of Normandy, 
Count of Anjou, marries Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, and on the death of Stephen, 
in 1154, he becomes King of England, 84, 

erneers sae (Saint-Gilles), found~ 
ing of, 2. 

Heretics first burnt in France, 106. 

Hermengarde, wife of Louis thp Pobon- 
nair, death of, 55. 

Hildebrand, the celebrated Monk, after- 
wards Pope Gregory, 85. 

Hochkirch, the battle of, 600, 

Hochstett, the battle of, 1704, 889. 

Holland, liborty amd prosperiity of, ge- 
oured by Hoinsiua, at the expense of 
her political position in Europe, 892; 
joins England against Louis XV., 472. 

Holy City, the, 78. ‘ 

—— League, 259. 

——~ Sepulchre, 74, 

Honorius III., Pope, 107, 

oa Chancellor de I, 290, 291, 298, 


Hotel dea Invalides and ‘Louyvois, 404, 
Houdon, i ao 533. 











Index. 


Howe, Lord, vevictuale Gibraltar during 
the three years’ siege, 548. 

Buguenois, the, 270, 271; Montluc’s per- 
secution of, 291; and the Fall of La 
Rochelle, 358 ; and Richelieu, 854; and 
Louis XIV., 384; loyalty of, 411, 

Duman sacrifices, 28, 

Dumo, Hesfy of England, quoted, 115; 
and Rousseau, 325. 

Hundred Years’ War, the, 141; Charles 
V., and the, 162; Charles VII, Joan of 
Arc, 1422—1461, and the, 186; Joan of 
Are's, the glory of bringing to an end 
the, 196. 

Tungarians, the, or Magyars, invade 
Trance, 27. 

Hung, the, 28; arrival of, in Ganl, under 
their King Attila, ap. 451, 28; driven 
out of Gaul, 29. 

Huss, John, 270. 

Hyder Ali and the struggle against the 
English in India, 484, 547. 


i 


Ibarra, Don Diego d’, 827. 

Tberians, the, 1, 2. 

Ibn-al-Arabi, Saracen chief, 44, 

Tie de France, colony of, 482. 

ope ease of the Gauls in, 3.0. 
587, 4. 

India Company, the French, 478. 

ue Companies, tho, rivalry betweon 
the French ond English, 479-487. 

, tho Frouch in, 479. 

--———-— lost to France, 504. 

Ingoburga, Prinvess, of Denmark, wife of 
Philip Auguatus, 108, 

Innocent II., Popo, and Louis VIL, 80, 

ITT, Pope, summons France to 
oxtirpate tho Albigensians, 105; and 
Simon de Montfort, 106 ; death of, 107 ; 
and tho conjugal irregularity of Philp 
Auggalus, 108. 

th. XI, Pope, and tho Augsburg 
Leagus against Louis XTY,, 384, 

——— XIIL, Pope, makes Dubois a 
Oardinal, 460. 

Ireneous, Si., second Bishop of Lyons, A.D. 
177 $0 202, 76. 

Tron Magk, tho, 43%, 

Troquois, the, 491. 

Isubel, daughter of Philip TV., osponsed 
by Bdward If. of England, 174. 

of Bavaria, Queen, 178, 175. + 

Islamism,*tho tide of, rolled back by tha 
wars of the Crusades, 88. 

Jsle-do-Franco, personal domain of the 
King of Frenco, 62. ‘ 

Ben Léugwe, the, and Ohavles VILL, 
ai 
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Italy, the wars of, and Charles VITT., 222 ; 
the warsin, and Louis XIL, 226, 227. 
Ivry, the battle of, 1590, 319, 


J. 


Jacobite rising, the Scottish, of 1745, 476, 

Jacquery, the, 155. 

Jacques, Bonhomme, origin of the term, 
155. 


--— Cour, Sea Cur. 

James I. of England and the marriage of 
his son Prince Charles, 368, 856. 

IT. of England abdicates, and is 
splendidly received by Louis XIV. in 
France, 385; his expedition to take 
ene, and the battle of the Boyne, 
885. 

Jansonism in France, 414; Louis XIV.’s 
last blow at, 415; Jansenism and Mme, 
bala 416; in Paris in 1735, 

Jansenists, the, set at liberty, 449, 

Jansenius and his teaching, 414. 

Jardin des Plantes, Le, and Richelion, 366 ; 
and Buffon, 628. 

Jarnao, the battle of, 1569, 298. 

Jeannin, President, 308. 

Jerome of Prague, 270. 

Jerusalem, the cradle of Christianity, 78; 
bosieged by the Musaulinans, 74; siege 
and capture of, by the Crusaders, 77 ; 
under Christian 2ule, 11L00—1.86, 79; 
the fall of the Christian kingdom of 
causes groat consternation throughout 
Ohristondom, 84. 

Jeguits, the, 828, 490; tho Portuguese, 
under Lowis XV., 505, 606; tho Ordor 
of, dissolved by Romo, 606; the Society 
of tho, suppressed in Franco by the 
at of 1764, 606; expelled from Spain, 

Joan, wile of Lonis XIL, 217. 

—— of Penthiiyre, the cripple, wifo of 
Chazlos of Blois, onergy of, 148, 14d. 

—— Tuchette, 206. 

—— of Aro, 186-191, 

Joang, history of the war of the Three, 
148-1465, 

John Lackland, King of England, and 
Philip II. of France, 102; murders hig 
nephew Arthur, 100, 

—— I. of France, 133. 

——— LL, King of Franco, called the Good, 
160; and Chazlos of Navarro, 161; with 
his army, comes up with the Prince of 
Wales and tho English noar Poictiora ; 
defeated and taken prisoner ab the 
battlo of Poictiors, 152; his onptivity 
in Hngland, 168; his ransom; get 
at liberly and oscorted, to Franco by 
tho Prince of Walos, 159; takos pog- 
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session of the duchy of Burgundy, and 
bestows iton his son Philip, 161; volun. 
tarily returns to captivity in England, 
and diesin London, 1364, 162. 

Joinville, Sire de, “One of the most 
sprightly and charming writers of the 
uascent Trench language,” 266, 267; 
quoted, 91, 92, 114, 115, 118. 

Jornandés, the Gothic historian, 28. 

Joyeuse, Anne, Duke of, 828, 

Judith, the Empress, 54, 

Julins Il, Pope, 229; and the Venetians, 
280; his joy at the death of Cardinal 
Amboise, 282; the soldier pope, energy 
of, 238; death of, 286. 


E. 


Karikal, 488; restored to the French, 549. 

Karle, or Oallet, William of, 155, 156. 

Kaunitz, Count, 495. 

Keith, Lord, and Voltaire, 519, 

Keppel, Admiral, 644. 

Kersaint, Admiral de, 546. 

Khevenhuller, General, 471. 

Kingship, the, in France, decline of, 446 ; 
decay of, 493, 505. 

Kolin, battle of, 497, 

Kymriansg, the, 8. 

Kymro-Belgians, 3. 


L. 


La Bourdonnais, 482. 

fia Bruyére, bis account of Richelieu, 866; 
estimate of Richelieu, 218; character 
and works of, 427, 428. 

Ladies’ Peace, the, 260. 

La Fayette, Louis de, and Louis XIIL, 
848. 


—, Madame de, and Rochefou- 

cauld, 426, 

— lands in America, 1777, 542; 
at the capture of Yorktown, 894; and 
Washington, 648. 

La Fontaine, 431. 

Lagrange, 653. 

La Hire, 186. 

Lally-Tolendal, Count; sails with ao 
French fleet to avenge the French re- 
verses in India, 486; accused of treason 
and beheaded, 487. 

Languedoo, ravaged by the Black Plague, 
149; the estates of, and the Chancellor 
Duprat, 246. 

— Canal, the, 402. 

—-, persecution of the Protestants 
of, under Louis XTY., 412, 418. 

Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, 252, 257. 

La Noue, 297; quoted, 294, 

La Peyrouse, M. de la, 554, 

Laplace, M. de, 658, 
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La Rochefoucauld, the Duke of, 869; ond 
Madame do La Fayetie, 42 

La Rochelle, and the English, 168; xre- 
bollion in 1542, 277; siege of, in 1572p 
804, 805; obstinate resistance of the 
citizons of, to Louis XITI., 853 ; capilu- 
lation of, to Louis XIII, 1628, 853. 

La Salle, one of the earliest of the Amo- 
rican Pioneors, 490, 

Latin Paganism, 24. 

La Trémoille, 220, 224, 226, 228, 235, 
251. 

aaa Marshal de, 249, 261; death of, 

G0. 

Lauzun, M, de, 437, 

La Valette, the Duke of, trial of, 84/7, 

te allies, Malle. de, and Louis XIV., 

36. 

Lavoisier, 558. 

Law, John, the Scottish adv@ntuzer, 
birth, character and schemes of, 450— 
452, 

Lawfeldt, the battle of, 479. 

League of the Holy Union, against Lonigs 
XIT,, 284, 

League, the, of the Sixteenth Century, 
808; and Henry III, 810; aud Henry 
IV., 817. 

, the Spanish, 821, 

, the French, 821, 822, 826. 

Leaguers, the, and the murder of Guise, 
ar defeated by Tlenry IV. at Arques, 

Leake, Admiral, captures Sardinia, Mi- 
norea, and Port Mahon, 891, 

Lebrun, Charles, 435, 

Loglera, John, first French martyr of the 
Reformation, 272. 

Leckzinska, Mary, and Louis XV., 609, 

Lococq, Robort, Bishop of Laon, 158. 

Lefevre, Jacques, of Rtapleg, 270, 

Lens, the victory of, 367, 869. 

Leo IIL, Popo, 224, 296. 

—~— X,, Pope, and Louis XII. of France, 
285; and Francis I., 248; and tho 
battle of Melegano, 244; and the Con- 
cordat with Francis I., 245, 

Le Poussin and Louis XIV., 485. 

Le Quosnoy, captured by Villars and the 
French, 897, 

Lérida, oaptured 1707, 890, 

Lesdiguiéres, 340. 

Lespinasso, Mdlle., 526. 

L’Estoile, quoted, 805, 806. 

Lesueur, Eustache, and Poussin, 485. 

Lattres Persanes, the, 612. - 

Leades’, the, 89. 

Leyva, Antony de, governor of.Pavia, de- 
fonds it against Francis I., 270. 

L’Hospital, See Hospital. 

Liége, the siege of, by Louis XT. and 
Charleg the Rash, 205. - 
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Lille captured, 1707, by Hugene and Marl- 
borough, #91. 

Lincoln, General, 545. 

Dionne, De, and Louis XIV., 376. 

Lissa, the battle of, 499. 

Literature, Fronch, Geoffrey de Villehar- 
douin’s history of the conquest of the 
Greck Empire by the Latin Christians, 

ce one of the darliest and finest monuments, 
of French literature, 267; of the Renass- 
sance, 269; tempo Richelieu, 861-864; 
in the reign of Louis XV., 245. 

as Le, des Métiers d’ Etienne Boileau, 

Lombards, the, 42, 44. 

London and William the Conqueror, 78. 

Londonderry, the 105 days’ siege of, by 
the French and tho Irish Catholics, 


385. 

Longudtille, the Duke de, 369, 870. 

Longjumean, the Peace of, 297. 

Lorrain, Claude, 484, 

Lorraine, 68, 882; the annexation of, 
468, 

———, Cardinal Louis of, 279. 

, Charles de, Duke of Mayenne. 

See Mayenne, 

» Princo Charles of, 474; and the 

battle of Raucoux, 477; defeated at 

Lissa by Frederick the Great, 499. 

» Francis de, Duke of Guise, 279, 
282, 292. 

Lorris, the treaty of, 114. 

Lothaire, Emperor of the Franks, s.p. 
817, 65, 56. 

Louis the Debonnair, or, Louis the Pious, 
55; divides his kingdom between his 
sons Lothaire, Pepin, and Louis, 66; 
death of, a.v. 840, 66. 

—— the Germania, 56, 

—-, Prince, son of Philip Augustus, his 
ontorprise against Dngland, 107, 108. 

—— the Stutterer, 64. 

-—— the Ultramarine, 68, 61. 

—— III, and the Northmon, 53. 

—— Y,, the Sluggard, 61. 

—n VL. the Tat, or, tho Wide Awake, 
algo called the Fat, enorgy and effi- 
ciency of, 97; his numerous and suo~ 
cessful expeditions against his rebel 
subjects, 98, 

— WIL, tho Young, his unimportant 
but long roign, #9. 

—— VIII. of France, a man of downright 
metlioority, 110. 

—— IX. or St. Lonis. See St Louts, 

—— XX, oalled the Quarroller, ab, his 
death leaving only a daughter, the 
Batic Law is called into effect for the 
first time, and the crown passes to 
Philip the Long, 182, 188. 

——~ XL eyonth of, 200; called the Uni- 
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versal Spider, 1461—1488, 201; and 
the rebel barons, 202; and the Count of 
Charolais, 208; makes peace with his 
barons, 208; and Charles the Rash of 
Burgundy, 204; held in the Castle 
of Péronne by Charles tho Rash, 205; 
accompanies CharJes the Rash to the 
siege of Liége, 205; returns io Paris 
after passing the most trying three 
weeks of his life, 206; and Hdward IV. 
of England, 206; Commynes’ account 
of, 206, 216; and Edward IV., meeting 
-of, at Amiens, 207; and the death of 
his brother Oharles, 208, and the 
Swiss Osutons, 209; and the news of 
the death of Charles the Rash, 210; 
and Mary of Burgundy, 210; failuve of 
the main policy ‘of, 211; and the Count 
de Dampmartin, 213; his three great 
services to France, 218; character of, 
214; death of, 1488, 216; the family 
of, 217, 

Louis XIT., crowned at Rheims, reign, his 
home and foreign policy, 226; and the 
Ttalian states, 226; and the Duchy of 
Milan; bis army invades Milaness, 
enters Milan, 227; and Ferdinand of 
Spain, 229; prepares for tho conquest 
of Naples, 226; and the French re- 
verses in Italy, 221; declares war 
against the Yenotians, 280; at the 
battle of Agnadello, 288; and the 
victory of Ravenna, 284; reopens the 
Ttelian campaign and conoludes a 
treaty with Venico at Blois, 2844 
foreign policy and homo government 
of, 286, 287; character of, private 
life of, 288; marries Prinocgs Mary, 
a of Ilenry VIII, 289; death of, 

—— XIII, youth of, 886; and the murdor 
of D’ Anore, 287; and Anne of Anstria, 
887; and Richelieu, 388; and Luynes, 
888; Mary de’ Medioi, civil war be- 
tween, 842; and the death of Duke 
Luynes, 840; and Talleyrand, Count 
of Chalais, 841; severe ordinances of, 
against duels, 841; and the revolt of 
Duke Gaston of Orleans and the Duke 
of Montmorenay, has Duke Henry of 
Montmorency beheaded, 842, 848; and 
Louise do La fayette and Marie d'Manto- 
fort, 848 ; and his favourite Cing.Mars, 
848; and the trial of La Valotte, 847; 
Onordinal Richeliex and the Provinces, 
848; Gordinal Richelieu, the Catholics, 
and the Protestants, 850 . 855; his 
rigorous policy against the Roohellose, 
868; tho capitulation of La Rochelle, 
Richeliou and Foreign Affairs, 855; 
and the Duke of Savoy, 856; deolaren ' 
war with Spain, 857; and tho death of 
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, 


Cardinal Richelieu, 858; illness and 

death of, 859; Richeliou and literature, 

860-366. 
fouis XIV., and the policy of Richelieu, 
867; the Fronde and the government 
of Cardinal Mazarin, 1648—1661, 366; 
and the great Condé, 870; marriage of, 
with the Infanta of Spain, 378; com- 
mences to reign with a splendour and 
puissance without precedent, 875; the 
council of, 375; his warg and his con- 
quests, 16611697, 877; and Fouquet, 
876; waiting to recommence war, 377 ; 
and John Van Witt, 879; and Vauban 
at Lille, 877; places Condé in com- 
mand of the new army to reduce the 
Netherlands, 378; and the Pence of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1668, 878; determines 
to make war with the Netherlands, 
878; piepares to subdue the Nether. 
lands, the successful commencement of 
the war with Holland, 379; reduces 
Franche-Oomté, 878; his account in 
his Mémoires of his eagernoss to begin 
the campaign of 1678, 880; concludes 
the Peace of Nimeguen with Holland, 
382; is intoxicated with his successes, 
388 ; declares war against Holland and 
the Empire and captures the Palati- 
nate, 885; offects of his revocation of 
the Ediot of Nantes, 384; his magni- 
ficent reception of James II. late King 
of England, 385; the grand alliance 
against, 886; consents to recognize 
William II, as King of England, 386 ; 
his Wars and the partition of the King 
of Spain’s dominions, 887; throws over 
the Treaty of Partition and confirms the 
will of Charles II, of Spain, which left 
that kingdom to the Duke of Anjou, 
888; and the defeats of Villeroi by 
Marlborough, 389-891; proposes peace, 
894; his courage under reverses, 394; 
and the battle of Malplaquet, 393; 
family losses of, 894; and Villars, 895 ; 
disastrous effects of his ambition on 
France, 897; and Louvois’ work, 404 ; 
and home administration, 400; and 
Colbert’s administration of the finances, 
401; reckless expenditure of, 403 ; the 
three passions of, 402; and the death 
of Louvois, 405; his affeation for Oha- 
millard, 406; mistakes of, 407; and 
religion, 408; revokes the Edict of 
Nantes, 409; and the revolt of the 
Camisards, 418, and the Jansenists, 
414; and Fénelon, 416; answerable 
for the religious persecutions of his 
reign, 418; and literature and art, 419- 
485; and his Court, 486; Mdlle, de 
la Valliare, and Madame de Montes- 
pan, 486; amd the death of his queen, 
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488; his affection for the Duchess of 
Burgundy, 489; ogotism of, 440; his 
will, 442, 448; denth-bed of, 4489 
death of, September Isi, 1715, 444; 
and the Scottish adventurer Law, 451. 

Louis XV., character of his reign, 447; 
the regency and Cardinal Dubois, 1715- 
1728, 448; and Peter the @reat, 4554 
and the Regent Orleans, 452-461; de- 
moralization of his court, 461; and 
the ministry of Cardinal Fleury, 1728 
—1748, 464; and the perseoation of 
the Protestants, 462; his proposed 
marriage with the Infanta broken off, 
465; and Fleury as his prime minister, 
464; and the Parliament of Paris, 468 ; 
and the death of Wleury, 472; he do- 
clares war against England and Maria 
Theresa, 472; joins the army in@erson, 
473; illuoss of, and the consternation 
of his subjects, 474; Marshal Saxe, 
and the battle of Fontenoy, 475; re« 
turns in triumph to Paris, 476; and the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapalle, 479 ; France 
in the Colonics, 1745—1768, 481-494 ; 
at fifty years of age, and Madame de 
Pompadour, 494; declares war with 
England, 1755, 495; and the Iranco- 
Austrian allianvo, 1756, 496 ; attempted 
assassination of, 1757, 496; and the 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, 
497; and tha Family Pact with Spain, 
608; the Parliament, aud the Josuits, 
505-508; Madame Dubarry; dismisses 
Choiseul, 607; suspected of private 
speculation and of keeping up the price 
of corn, 609; and the annoxation of 
Corsica, 510; political annihilation of, 
in Burope completed by the dismissal 
of Ohoiseul, 5607; his fluctuations be- 
tween remorse and dopravity, illness, 
death, and character of, 1774, 511; the 
philosophers of hia time, 512; and 
Diderot, 521; and Buffon, 628, 

—— XVL, and Marie Antoinette, 682; 
and the ministry of M. Turga, Be: 
et seq.; recalls M. de Maurepas, 648; 
recalla the Parliamont of Paris, 586; 
and the bread siots, 686; the coro. 
nation of, 687; dismisses Turgot, 539; 
France abroad, United States War of 
Independence, 177%—1788, 540; and 
the American War of Tndependence, 
540; his aid to the Americans, 642; 
France at Ilome— Ministry of M. 
Necker 1776~-1781, 550; and M. 
Necker’s reforms, 561; M. de Calonne 
and the Assembly of Notablés, 1781— 
1787, 558; and the disgrace of Cardinal 
Rohan, 555; and Captain Cook’s 
voyage, 654; and the Mariage de 
Figaro, 564; and the Astenibly of tha 


Ludex. 


Notables, 655; and the Protestants, 
554, 555; convocation of the States- 
general, 1787—1789, 555; and the 
protest of the French Parliaments, 
556; reoalla M. Necker, 658; and the 
Third Hstate, 560; and the States- 
general of, 1789, 561. 

Louisbouf, surrendered to France, 4/79. 

Louise of Savoie, 242, 260, 272; death of, 
1631, 276, 

Louvois, Marquis de, admitted to Louis 
XIV’s council, 376; and Turenne, 380; 
inoreasing power of, only resisted by 
Colbert, and the successes of Louis 
XIYV., 882; harsh policy of, in the Pala- 
tinate, 885; and influence with Louis 
XIV , 886; by the death of the Colberts 
is left alone in his work, 404; death of, 
409; and the conversion of the Refor- 
mers, 448, 

Gowendabl, Count, 479. 

Eanes (Richelieu, Bishop of). See Riche- 
Leu, 

Ludovic the Moor, Duke of Milan, and 
Charles, 222, 

Lugdunensian Province, the, of Roman 
Gaul, 17. 

Lusignan, ugh da, Count de la Marche, 
113 


Lutetia, or Mud Town, the ancient name 
of Paria, 109 

Luther, Martin, 270. 

Lutherans, the, and Menry II, 288. 

Luxembourg, John of, captures Joan of 
Aro, 189. 

-, Louis of, and Louis XI,, 212. 

-, Marshal, 879; placed by Louis 
XIV. in command of the French armies, 
885; defenta William ITI. of Mngland, 
886; doath and character of, 386. 

Luynes, Albert do, 838; and Richeliou, 
$89; and Louis XIII. 389; the duke 
of, at tho siege of Montauban, doath of, 








840. 

Lynar, Count, 498. 

J-ydiness, conquered by the Burgundians, 
28 


Lyons the chief centre of early Ohristi- 
anity in Gaul, 24, 


M. 


Machault, M. de, 494, 497. 

Madrag, captured by the French, 4823; re- 
atored tothe English, 484. : 

Madrid, Treaty of, between Frayois I, 
and Qharlos V., 257. 

Maestricht invested, 1748, 479. 

Magna Oharta, upheld by St. Louis, 115. 

Mabé, 482. 

Maillar}, and Marcel, 157, 

Maillebois, Marshal, 470. 
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Maine's, the Duke of, position as regent 
usurped by the Duke of Orleans, 448 ; 
and the Orleans regenoy, 453. 

; the Duchess of, her mortification 

and rage at the deoree against her hus- 

pand, 458; her plot against the re- 
gency 3 arrested and removed to Dijon, 





Maintenon, Madame de, and Louis XIV., 
438; and the persecution of the Refor- 
mers, 384; and Racine, 480; and the 
ea of Lonis XIV., 448; death of, 

Maisonneuve, Paul de, 490. 

Malagrida burnt as a heretic, 506, 

Malebranche, 422. 

Malesherbes, L. de, called to the Ministry 
by Turgot, 587; and Diderot, 522. 

Malherbe, 862; his account of the agsas- 
sination of Henry IV., 335. 

Malleteers, the, 172. 

Malouet, and the oonvocation of the 
States-General, 1789, 662, 664. 

Malplaquet, the battle of, 1709, 898, 

Man with the Iron Mask, the, 487. 

Mandubiansg, the, 16. 

Mansard, 485. 

Manicheang, the, persecution of, 104. 

Mauny, Walter de, 148 

Mantes, the Conference of 824. 

Maroel, Stephen, Provost of the trades: 
men of Paris, 154-157. 

Marche, Oount de la, and the Count of 
Poitiers ; defeated by St, Louis, 119, 

Marous Aurelius, account of, 19. 

Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI, of 
England, received by Louis XI, 207. 

Marguerite of Austria betrothed to the 
Dauphin Charles, son of Louis XI, 
216; romoved from Franoo by_ tho 
Archduke Maximilian, 220; doath of; 
1680, 260, 

of Provonce, wife of St. Louis 





TX, 112. 

———— de Valois ond Francis I, 
boautiful character of, 242; the writ. 
ings of, 269; death of, 276, 

Maria Theresa, 470, 

arty de Figaro, the, and its effects, 

Marie Antoinotte, 582. See Antoinette, 

Marigny, Enguerrand de, chief adviser of 
Philip IV., 181; hanged on the gibbot 
of Montfaucon, 182. 

Marillac, Francis de, 346. 

Marlborough, the Duke of, and Blenheim, 
889; checked by Villars, 890; and the 
battle of Ramilies, 889; defonts Veo 
déme at Audenarde, 891; and the 
battle of Malplaquet, 893; dismissed 
by Queen Anno, 894, 

Marot, Clement, 268, 
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Marseilles, the founding and riso of, 2; 
horrors of the plague of, and heroic de- 
yolion of the religious orders, 459. 
Srsin, Marshal, at the battle of Blen- 
heim, 889. 

Martel, Charles, 87-89, 

here V., Pope, and affairs in France, 

Martyrs, the, of Lyons, 25. 

Mary of Anjou, wife of Oharles VII., 192. 

——, Queen, of England, and Philip II. of 
Spain, 280. 

——~ of Burgundy weds the Archduke 
Maximilian, 220. 

—— Stuart. Seo Stuart. 

Magselin, John, character of, 218, 219. 

Massilia (Marseilles), founding of, 2. 

Massillon, 422, 

Maupeou, M. de, Chancellor, and the fall 
of the Parliament of Paris, 507, 508 ; 

dismissal and death of, 634, 

Maurepas, M. de, recalled by Louis XVI, 
582; and M. Necker, 560. 

Maximilian, Archduke, weds Mary of Bur- 
gundy at Ghent, 220; of Austria, 221; 
and Anne of Brittany, 221. 

——-—— J., Emperor, and Louis XII, 280; 
joins the Holy League, 284; and Henry 
VII of England in France, 286 ; death 
of, 248, « 

Mayenne, the Duke of, 808,310; defeated 
by Henry IV. at Arques, 318; at Paris, 
822, 828; joins Henry LV., 828. 

Maynier, John de, baron of Oppéde, 278. 

Méyors, the, of the palace, 86. 

Mazarin, Julius, concludes a treaty of 
peace and commerce with Cromwell, 


378. 
, Cardinal, 866; recommended to 
Louis XIII. by Richelieu, 866; de- 
nounced by the Parliament of Paris, 
869; defeated and obliged to leave 
France, 871; his state-stroke, 872; be- 
comes all-powerful, 872; concludes 
the Peace of the Pyrenees with Spain, 
878; death of, 874, 
Medici, Peter de’, and Oharles VIII, 
222, 


oe 








; Queen Catherine de’, 288; cha- 
racter of, 292; and the St. Bartholo- 
mew, 3802, 808; and the death of 
Charles IX., 806; and the League, 308 ; 
and the duke de Guise, 311; death of, 


318. 

, Ferdinand de’, 388, 

» Queen Mary de’, marries Henry 
IV., 883, 834; Regency of, 1610—1617, 
886; and Richelieu, her flight from 
Blois, 888; and Louis XIII, civil war 
between, 889; flight of, 889. 
z° the family of the, and Francis I., 











Ettstory of France, 


ee, pirates of the, in 1582, 
2, 


Melanothon, and Francis L., 2738. 

Melegnano, the battle of, 244, 

mere Don Franciseo de, invades France, 
867, 

Mellobandes, s leader of the Franks, 27. 

Ménageot, painter, 533. 

Merania, Princess Agnes of, and Philip 
Augustua, 108, 

Meroveus, 29. 

Merovingian kings, the greedy, licemtious, 
and cruel, 84, 

Mesmer, 658, 

Messina gives herself up to France, 881 

Metz, the siege of, in 1552, 279 ; restored 
to France, 281. 

Micheli, John, his account of Cathering de 
Medici, 292, 

Mignard, 485. 

Milan, the duchy of, and Charles VIII, 
222; siege of, raised by Gaston de 
Foix, 233. 

Milaness and Louis XII., 226. 

Minden, the battle of, 1769, 501, 502. 
Minorca captured by Admiral Leake, 391 ; 
captured from the English, 1782, 547. 
Mirabeau, birth and character of, 560; 
and the Revolution, 661; and M. 
Necker, 564; and the title of the 

Statos-general, 565. 

Missi dominics, Oharlemagne’s chief agents 
in his government, 47, 

oe the first Christian, in Ganl, 

> Ne 

Mississippi, the scheme of Law, 451. 

Molay, James do, Grand Master of the Tem. 
plars, arrested, accused, and burnt, 181. 

Molé, President, 869. 

Moliére, 481; early dramatic works of, 
482; his Misanthrope, &., 482; Bow 
geois Gentilhomme, &o., 438, 

Monoontour, battle of, 1569, 298. 

Monge, M., 558. 

Monoscus (Monaco), founding of, 2, 

Mong captured by Louis XIV., 885. 

Mongeigneur, Grand Dauphin, 894. 

Monsiew’s Peace, 1576, 809. 

Monsigny, musician, 533. 

Montaigne, Michael de, character and 
essays of, 8369, 860. 

Montauban, siege of, 1621, 340. 

Montcalm, the Marquis of, death of, and 
the logs of Quebec, 492, 

Monteonoulli, Goneral, and the death of 
Turenne, 881, ‘ 

Montéreau, siege of, by Charles VII. in 
person, 192. 

ia Madame de, and Louis XIV., 


Montesquieu, his Lettres Persames, 612 
the works of, 612, 618. 


Index. 


Montfort, John of, his war with Charles of 
Blois,a43, 144, 

——~———, Simon de. See Simon. 

Montgolfier, MM. de, and the first balloon, 

4 


te 
Montgomery, Count de, by accident mor- 
tally wounds King Ilenry II, 284. 
Monilhéry, engagement at, between Louis 
XI. an tho rebel barons, 308. 
Montiluc, Blaise de, cruelties of, 294. 
Montmorency, Marshal de, death of, 342, 


343. 
ut , the Constable Anne de, 277, 278, 

279; wounded and oaptured at St, 
Quentin, 281; taken prisoner at the 
battle of Dreux, 294, 

———-, Henry, Duke of, wounded at 
Castelnaudary, executed, 842, 348. 

Montpensier, the Duchess of, 327. 

——*&——-, Mdlle. de, called the Great 
Mademoiselle, and the Fronde, 871, 872, 

Montreal, capitulation of, 1760, 498. 

Monts, M. de, appointod viceroy of Acadia, 
489, 

Montsabert, M. de, arrest of, 557. 

Moors, the, 88, 89. 

Morat, defeat of Charles tho Rash at, by 
the Swiss, 209. 7 

Mornay, Du-Plessis, and the Protestants, 
B82. 

Motte, Admiral de la, 646. 

hoe M. 658; and the Third Estate, 
565. 

Mount of Olives, the, 74, 

Muthanson, Aght of, 880. 

Muretus, 268. 

Mussulman Arabs, the, pass over into 
Europe, establish themselves in Spain, 
and invade France, 87, 88, 





N. 


Najara, tho battle of, gained by the Ing. 
lish in Spain over Henry of Transta- 
mare and Gnesclin, 166. 

Nancy, defont and death of Oharlos tho 

- ash of Burgundy at, 210. 

Nantes, the Edict of, 829; revoked by 
Louis XTV., 884; in 1685, 409, 410. 

Naples and Louis XIf., 234. 

Narbonness, conquered by the Visigoths, 


Naggau, the Corhht de, 220. 

National Assembly, adopted ag the stylo of 
the Btatos-Genoral, 565, 

Navarre, Anthony do Bourbon, King of, 
298, 294; death of, 294. n 

———-—, Qharleg tho Bad of, 151; his 
treason, 161; accepts tho leadership of 
Mavrcol’s party, 156; submits to tho 
Dauphin, 168, 

——~——g Henry of, and Marguorite de 
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Valois, 299; and Henry IIT, 814; be- 
comes heir to the French throne, 815; 
and the murder of Henry ITT., 316. 

Navarre, Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of, 897? 

Navy, the, and Richelieu, 349 ; the Fronoh, 
under Louis XV., 492, 495, 510. 

Neoker, M., Director-General of Financo 
under Louis XVI, 558; financial ad- 
ministration of, 551; resigna, 651; xe- 
called by Louis XVI, 558; in the 
States-General of 1789, 568. 

Nérac, tho Peace of, in 1579, 809, 

Nero, hatred of, by the Gaulg, 18, 

Noustria, kingdom of, 83, 85, 

Nevers, Duke de, 867. 

Newfoundland, ceded to Ingland by 
France at the Peace of Utrecht, 1712, 
491. 

Now France, and Cardinal Richelieu, 489. 

Newton, 516. 

Nicewaa (Nice), founding of, 2. 

Nicholas V., Pope, and Jacques Ocour, 97, 

Nicole, M, quoted, 197. 

Nicopolis, battle of, betwoon the Chris- 
tiang andthe Turks, in which tho former 
are destroyed, 175. 

Nimeguen, tho Peace of, between Lonia 
XIV. and Tolland, 382. 

Nonilles, Ordinal de, and the Orloans 
Regency, 449, 

———, Marshal, and the campaign of 
1784, 406 ; at Dettingen, 473. 

——~—, the Duke of, mado head of tho 
Council of Finance during the Orloans 
Regency, 449 ; and Taaws schomos, 460. 

Nogarat, William de, 129, 

Noxyman, the, Gonquost of Bugland, 69, 70. 

Normandy, the Estates of, offer 10 undor- 
take, at their own oxponae, to 10-con~ 
quer England, which had just deolmedd 
wor with Phillip Vi of france, 142; 
complotely won back io France by 
Oharles VIT., 1450, 193; the rovolt of, 
against the taxation of Louis XIIL, 
847; emigration of persoeutod reformers 
from, in tha yoiyn of Louis XTV., 412, 

» William of. Soe Tilia. 

Normans, the, and tho discovery of Amo- 
rica, 488. 

North, Lord, 5 {4 

Noxvthmen, the, their 
France, §2, 68. 

Notablos, assombly of tho, 556. 

Notre-Damo do Paris, enthedral of, com 
peice in tho roign of Philip Augustus, 


inonrsions {nto 


Noug, La, Sae La Nous, 

Novara, battle of, 1618, in which the 
Fronok are defeated, 286, 

Noyon, troaty of, bebweon Tranois 7. and 
the Arohduke Charies of Auatrin, 245. 

Nu-pieds, revolt of tho, 847, 
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Olier, M., 490, 
Oliver de Clisaon, 178, 
and Roland, 45. 

Omar captures Jerusalem, 74, 

Oppéde, Baron a’, 278. 

Orange, William, the Prince of, and Louis 
XTY., the campaign against the Nether. 
lends, 879; and the murder of the 
Witts, 380; opposition of, to tho peace 
party, 388; and the battle of Mons, 
882; and the deputies of the estates, 
and Mary, marriage of, and ita con- 
sequences to J'rance, 881. 

Orders, the three, composing the States- 
General, 129. 

Orleans, siege of, by Attila and the Huns, 
28; the Maid of (see Joan of Arc) ; be- 
sieged by the Hnglish under the Duke 
of Bedford, 1428, 187; the siege of, 
raised through the Maid of Orleans, 
188; tribute of, to the memory of Joan 
of Arc, 191; the siege of, in 1568, 294, 

, Louis, Duke of, 175; death of, 





~——, the Duke Charles of, and Henry V, 
atthe battle of Agincourt, 179. 

Duke Gaston of, and Richelieu, 

342, 843; and Mazarin, 366; submis- 

sion, rotirement, and death of, 872. 

, the regency of the Duke of, is 
confirmed by the Parliament, 448; re- 
genay, the, and the reduction of taxa- 
tion, 450; and the policy of Alberoni, 
457; deolares war with Spain, 1719, 
458; and the Dubois treaties with Eng- 
loud and Holland, 1717, 457; and the 
plague, 459, 

——---, the Regent, and the Scotch ad- 
venturer Law, 450; outstrips Law in 
his wild financial schemes, 452; and the 
exclusion of the legitimatized princes’ 
right of succession to the throne, 453; 
and the Duchess of Maine’s plot, 463 ; 
and Dubois, 454; and Dubois as Arch- 
bishop of Cambria, 458; and Belaunce, 
459 ; death and character of, 461. 

, the Duke of, and Louis XVI, 
ba and the States-General of, 1789, 
663, 

Ornano, Alphonso Corso d’, 841. 

Orvilliers, Count d’, 544, 

Ossat, Arnauld d’, 833. 

Otho IV., Bmperor of Germany, and John 
Lackland plan a grand attack upon 
Philip IT. of France, 100; his proposed 
dismemberment of France, 101, 102. 











P. 


Paderborn, Saxons baptized at, by Charle- 
magne, 49, 








Paganism, fall of, 24. 
Painters of the reign of Lovis XIV., 434- 


436. 


Palace, the School of the, 50. 
Palatinate, the, devastated by the French 


in 1689, 888. 


Palisse, Chabannes, Lord of La, 254, 255. 
Paoli, Pascal, the hero of Corsion, 510. 
Paré, Ambrose, 305, 

Paris, ancient nome of, see Lutetia; 


chosen as the seat of Government of 
the Franks by Clovis, 82; death of 
Clovis at, 82; pillaged by the Morth- 
men, ,58; improvements of Philip 
Augustus in, 109; threatened by Hd- 
ward [II., 146; besieged by the Eng- 
lish, 1360, 160; the university of, and 
Charles V., 170; given up to Riche- 
mont and the National Party in France, 
and evacuated by the English, 19Q; the 
Parliament of, and Duprat’s sale of 
public appointments, 246; the Parlia- 
ment of, and the Concordat between 
Franois I. and Leo X., 247; revolt of 
the populace of, 1588, uader Duke Henry 
de Guise, 811; siege of, by Henry IIL, 
1589, 314; the Parliament of, and the 
Bourbon Pretender, 317; besieged by 
Henry IV, 820; the Parliament of, 
and the Edict of Nantes, 829; and 
Louis XIII., 842; and Mazarin, 369; 
and the Fronde, 368, 869; the Parlia. 
ment of, and its struggles with Fleury, 
468; and Louis XY., 497, 507; the 
Peace of, 1762, 505; the Parliament of, 
and the Jesuits, 506. 


Paris-Duverney, 462. 
Parker, Admiral Hyde, 546, 
Parliament, the, of Paris (see also Paris). 


banished by Louis XV., 507; recalled 
by Louis XVI, 684; arrest of members 
of the, 1788, 556, 557. 


Parliaments, the, of France and Cardinal 


Richelicu, 829; protests of the, 556. 


Parma annexed by Franois I., 246. 


, Dike Alexander of, inyatles 
France, 820, 321. 


s the battle at, 467, 


Pascal, Blaise, 419, 420. 
Pasquier, Stephen, 266. 
Patay, the battle of, in which the French, 


ie Joan of Aro defeat the English, 
88. 


Patelin, the Farce of, 267, 
Paul, St. Vincent de, 360, 
Pavia, besieged by Charlemagne, 44; the 


battle of, between Francis I, of France 
and the Imperial troops under Bourbon 
and Pescara, 255. 


Pécquigny, the Peace of, betweeu wunis 


Xi. and Hdward LY., 207, 


People's Battle, the, of Bouvines, 101, 


Index. 


Pepin of Landen, called The Ancient, 87. 
of Téristal, glorious acts of, his 
doath, 8 

the Short, 40; proclaimed King of 
the Franks at Soissons, a.p, 762, 41; 
his expeditions, 41, 42, 

Porelle, Abbé, 460, 

Péronne, Treaty of, 208. 

Porrault, 25, 

Veacara, the Marquis of, 252, 253, 256. 

Peschiora, capture of, by Louis XII, 281, 

Peter de la Brosge and Phillip TIT, 121. 

—— tkp Great and Madamo de Main- 
tenon, 444; visits France, 456, 456. 

——, the Hermit, 74, 75, 76. 

-~-~ the Venerable, Abbot of Cluni, 104, 

“aan Ozar, and Frederick the Great, 

Potigliano, Count, at the battle of Agna- 

~ doli@ 231. 

Philip 1., 64, 66. 

IL., or Philip Augustus of France, 

99; joius in a new Crusade, 85; and 

Richard Oceur de Lion at Messina, 86; 

loaves the Holy Land, 87; his rolations 

with Henry II of Mngland, Richard 

Coeur de Lion, and John Lackland, 100; 

in order to avert a joint attack from 

John Lackland, King of England, and 

Otho IV. of Germany, threatens to in- 

vade England, 100; at the battle of 

Bouvines, 101; and Agnes of Merania, 

108; administrative acts of, 109; re- 

ceives a present of fawns, hinds, does, 

and bucks from the King of England to 

stock his wood of Vincennes, 109; 

death of, 110. 

III. of France, surnamed the Bold, 

his digastrous termination of his father’s 

crusade, 120; government, character, 

acts, and doath of, 121. 

IV., called the Handsome, cha- 
racter of, 122; defeats Guy de Dam- 
pierre, Count of Flanders, 128, 124; 
Flanders submits to, 124; defeated by 
the Plemings at Courtrai, prepares to 

engw the war, 124; defoats the 
Slemings at Mons-en-Puolle, and lays 
siege to Lillo, 125,126; and Pope Boni- 
face VITI., 126, 127, 128,129 ; death and 
caer of, 181; tho three song of, 

——F- V., calledethe Long, 182, 183, 

VI, or Philip of Valois, 140; and 

Robert of Artois, 141 5 his preparations 

for war with England, 142; aids Count 

Louis de Neveis against the Flemings, 

142; and Edward IIL, renewal $f the 

war between, 148, 144; and the French 

before the battle of Crécy, 146; flight 
from Crécy fight, 147; fears to raise 
the sjege of Calais, and returng ta 
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Amiens, 148; death of, 1850, 149; and 
James Van Artevelde, 142. 

Philip IT, of Spain, 240; captures St. 
Quentin, 281; and the peace of Catean- 
Cambrésis, 281; and the Duke 
Parma, 820; and Henry III, 809; and 
Henry IV., war betweon, formally de- 
clared, 828; charactor of, death of, 
September, 1598, 830. 

IV., of Spain, and the Peaco of 

the Pyrenees, 37.1. 

Y.of Spain, yenonnces all claim 
to the throne of France, 888; rofuges 
to abdicato, 392; and his claims to the 
Frence throne, 453 ; death of, 478. 

Philippa, Queon, intercedes for the six 
parsners of Calais with Edward IIL, 








Philosophers, the, of the reign of Louis 
XV, 512-581. 

Philosophy in France in the Middle ages, 
108, 264, 265. 

Phocean colony established in Gaul, 4, 

Pheenicians, the, 2. 

Piacenza annexed by Franais I., 245. 

Picoini, 583, 

Sea, and Charles VIII, of France, 


Pillar-house, the, of Marcel, 155. 

Pisa, the Council of, 1511, 280. 

Pitt, William, returns to office, 600; 
oe a prejudice of, against France, 


Pius Antoninus, 19, 

Plague of Florence, the, or the Black 
Plague, 149; ravages of tho, in 1368, 
162 


, the, in France in 1719, 459, 

Plelo, Count, killed at Dantzic, 465, 466. 

rr cia residence of Louis XI., 
216, 

Plessis Mornay, Philip du, 89. See Du 
Plessis-Mornay, 

Poata, the, of France in the Middle Ages, 
267, 268, 

Poictiors, the battle of, September 19th, 
152; see algo Poitiers. 

Poisson, Mdlle, See Pompadowr. 

Poitiers (see also Poictiers), battle near, 
between the Goths under Alario II, 
and the Franka under Clovis, a.p. 607, 
31; great battle at, between the united 
Franks under Charles Martel and the 
Arabg under Abdel-Rhaman, in which 
the latter are defeated, an. 782, 88, 

Poitou, 100. 

Poland, the orown of, offered to the Duke 
of Anjou, 806; events preceding the 
Partition of, 465; the Partition of, by 
the Treaty of Warsaw, 1772, 510, 511, 

Policists, the, 298. 

Polignac, Madame de, 552. 
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Poltrot, John, 294, 295, 

Polyoazp, St., 26. 

Pompadour, Madame de, 494; death and 

™ character of, 507, 

Pompignan, Lefrano de, 658. 

Pondicherry and Governor Dupleix, 483, 
484; captured by the English, 1778, 
547; restored to the French, 547. 

Ponts de Oé, engagement of, 339. 

Poquelin, John Baptist. Sce Moliére. 

Porée, Gilbert de la, 265. 

Ras Eoval des Champs, 851, 852, 414- 

6 


Pothinug, 8t., first Bishop of Lyons, 25. 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 116; of Charles 
VII, 199; and Francis I, and Leo X, 
246; its three principal objects, 247. 

, relating to Maria Theresa, gua- 
ranteed by France, 469, 470; recognized 
by France, 4/79, 

Reagae, the siege of, given up by Chevyert, 





Praguery, the, 200. 

Proston-Pans, the battle of, 476. 

Prie, the Marchioness of, 462-464, 

Probus, Roman emperor, 20, 

Proso writers, the, of France in the Middle 
Ages, 266. 

Protestants, the, after the massacre of St, 
Bartholomew, 304; and Henry IV., 
828; and the issue of the Hdict of 
Nantes, 829; persecutions of, under 
Louis XIV., 408—418; under the Or- 
leans Regency, 449; and the terrible 

ay of 4724, 468; ond Louis XVI, 
527. 

Protestantism in Louis XIV.'s reign, 408- 
418 


Provence, ravaged by the Black Plague, 
149; the Parliamont of, 560 

Prussia and France, and the Partition of 
Poland, 1772, 610, 611. 

Puget, 435. 

Pyrenees, Poace of the, 1659, puts an end 
to the {wonty-three years’ war between 
France and Spain, 874, 

Pytheas, the explorer, 2, 


Q. 

Quebeo, Champlain made first governor 
of, 489; gallant defence of, by the 
French Canadians against Wolfe; capi. 
tulation of, 1759, 493, 

Quesnel, Father, 416. 

Quietism, 416; and Madame de Mainte- 
non, 417, 

Quincampoix, the street of the speoula. 
tors, during John Law’s reign, 452. 


R. 
Rabelais, Frangois, 269. 


History of France. 


Rabutin-Ohontal, Marie do, Mardidonesa 
of Sévigné. Bea Sduigned, 

Racine, 429, 480. 

Ragnacaire, King of the Franks of Can# 
brai, 82. 

Rambouillet, Hétel, meetings of the Lite- 
a of the reign of Henry IV. at, 

Ramilios, the battle of, 1706889. 

Ramus, Peter la Ramée, 268. 

Ratisbonne, the Diet of, 1687, 884, 

Raucoux, battle of, 477. 

Ravaillac assassinates Henry TW, 235, 

Ravenna, the battle of, 15124234, 

Raymond VI, of Toulouse 105—107. 

—_—— VII, of Toulouse, 107. 

Reformation, the, ond Francis [., 270; 
state of the, in France in 1561,291 ; in 
the latter half of the 16th century, 
304. 

Reformers, the French, and Mary de’ 
Medici, 887; rising of the, against 
Louis XTIT., 358. 

Religion in France in the Middle Ages, 
ao 103; in the reign of Louis XV., 

61. 

ee Wars in France, outbreak of the, 

276. 


——__—— War, outbreak of the Fourth, 
1572, 806; outbreak of the Fifth in 
France, 810. 

Renaissance, the age of the, 264, 

Renart, the Romances of, 267. 

Renaudie, Lord de la, death of, 289. 

René, Il., King of Lorraine, and Louis 


210. 

Retz, Cardinal de, 869, 870. 

Révoillon riot, the, 561. 

Revolution, the, the eve of, 662. 

Ribaut, John, heroic death of, 488. . 

Richard Oosur de Lion, in the Holy Land, 
79, 85, 86, 

Richelieu, Armand John du_Plessia de, 
Bishop of Lugon (afterwards Cardinal), 
birth and early life of, 888; offects a 
treaty betwoen Mary de’ Madici and 
Louis XIII, 889; and Luyno®, 839; 
hig charaoter of Imynos, 840; and the 
groat lords, 841; and the ordinance 
against duels, 841; designs of Mary de’ 
Modioi against, 842; and the revolt of 
Montmorency, 848 a and CinaMars, 
843; illness of, and ‘conspiracy ot Cing- 
Mars against, 844, 845; and the Par- 
lament, 846; and the Frengh navy, 
849; and St. Oyran, 851; and tho 
Church and State, 852; and tho revolt 
of La Rochelle, 868; and the expedition 
against Buckingham in the island of Rhé, 
851; and the capitulation of La Rochelle, 
1628, 858; and the Duke of Rohan, 
858; and the onpitulatios ef Montan- 


Index, 


ban, 855; foreign policy of, 855; and 
Gustayvoe Adolphud, 357; pevecike fea 
treaties concluded by, 855; and the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales with Hen. 
rietta of Franco, 866; and the French 
settlements in Canada, 489; death of, 
858; and Louis XIII. and literature, 
859-366 glia Bruydre’s estimate of, 866 ; 
his monument, and Peter the Great, 456, 

Richelion, the Duke of, 477, 

——————-, Marshal, defeats Admiral Byng 
and agpiures Minorca, 495, 

Riche dig Constable de, 198. 

Ricimer, a Suevian leader, 27, 

Rigaud, 485. 

Rignomer, King of the Franks of Le 
Man, 82. 

Ripuazxian Franks, the, 82. 

whtobais, Van, 401, 

Robert of Artois and Philip VIL, 141, 142. 

——--, Count of Paris, and the Emperor 
Alexis, 

———, the Strong, 61. 

———, son of Hugh Capst, 68. 

Robertet, Florimond, Finance Minister of 
Louis XII,; and Francis I, 248. 

Rochambesu, Count de, and the capture of 
Yorktown, 546. 

Rochefoucauld, see La Rochefoucauld. 

Rodney, Admiral, 546, 

array Duke Henry of, 853; death of, 

—-——, the Duchess of, and the siege of La 
Rochelle, 853. 
L—, Cardinal, arrested and disgraced, 


Roland, the Song of, 46, 267. 

, death of 44, 

——_—, the Oamisard, 418, 

Rolf (or Rollo), tho Northman, invades 
France, 54. 

Roman Armies, the, and the Barbarians, 
lab grand struggle between, 28, 

——--~, Empire, the decay of, 20 ; division 
of, 21; final dissolution of, 21, 

“@ customs and manners forced on 
Mo Ganla, 17. 

——— Municipal regimen, the, 18, 

———-~ States, the, settled on the Popes 
by eon the Short, 42, 

~——-&- Victories over the Gauls, B.o, 200 
to€70, 9 et sege 

Romance of the Rose, 267. 

Romances of Renart, 267. 

Romans defeat the Gauls of Asia Minor, 
3,0. 189; the, in Ganl, 8. 

Rome plants colonies among the Gauls, 8; 
aids ‘Marseilles against the Gauls, 9; 
and the Papacy, and Charles VIII. 228 ; 
stormed and plundered by the Im- 
perialigt forces, 1527, 259. 

Roncesvalles, death of Roland at, 44 





Ronzard, 861, 

Rogbach, the battle of, 499, 

Roseelin, 265, 

Rosebecque, battle of, 172. 

Rosny, Marquis of. See Sully. 

Ronault, Marshal Joachim, 205. 

Rouen, captured by the English, reoap- 
tured from the English by Dunois, 
1449, 128; siege of, by Henry IV., 828. 

Rousseau, birth, character, and works of, 
527-529. 

Rouvre, Philip de, Duke of Burgundy, 161, 

Rovera, Julian della. See Pope Julus IT. 

Roze, Chevalier, and the plague in Mar- 
seilles, 459. 

aus and the Partition of Poland, 1772, 

Ruyter, Admiral, 381. 

Ryswick, the Peace of, 1697, 386, 387. 


8. 


Saint André, Marshal de, killed at the 
battle of Dreux, 294, 

Saint Bartholomew, The, and the Re. 
formers, incidents of the Massaore of, 
800-803, 

Saint Bernard. See Bernard. 

Saint Cyran, M. de, character and worl 
of, 351, $52. 

Saint Germain-en-Laye, the Peace of, 298. 

Saint Germain, tho Duke of, called to the 
ree ry by Louis XVI, his character, 


Saint Irencens, 25, 26. 

ae John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, 

Raint Louis, or Louis IX., powerful king, 
valiant warrior, splendid knight, and 
true Ohristian 88; his Ohzistiun on- 
thusiagm due to his mother; aids the 
Crusaders ; his illness, 89; leaves for the 
Holy Land, 89; winters with his orusade 
in Oyprus, 90; lands in Egypt, repulsed 
by the Saracens, his popularity with 
his army, capturod by the Saracens, 90, 
QO1; avrives with the remnant of his 
army at St, Jean d’Acre, 22; hears the 
news of his mother’s death, leaves St. 
Jean dAore and enters Paris again 
Sept. 7, 1254, 98; starts on bis seoond 
orusade, 94; arrives at Tunis and dies 
Ang. 27, 1270, 95; “rarest and most 
original on the roll of gloridua kings,” 
111; description of his person and 
tastes, his marriage with Marguerite, 
daughter of Raymond Béranger, Count 
of Provence, 1)2; struggles with the 
great vassdls, 118; chosan arbiter bom 
tween Henry 1II. and the English 
barons, 114; and Hume’s History .of 

RR * 
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England, 115; his interest in the pri- 
yateraffairs of his subjeots, 115; acts of 
legislation and administration of his 

reign, 116; and literature, 119; mis- 
taken zeal of, and religious liberty, 119, 
120. 

Saint Omer kept by France, 882, 

Saint-Quentin, captured by Philip II. of 
Spain, 281, 

Saint Pierre, Eustace de, 148. 

—————, Abbé, 514, 

‘a, Bernardin de, Paul and Vir- 
ginia, 564. 

Saint Pol, death of, 212, 

Saint Pothinus, 26. 

Saladin, Sultan, puts an ond to the Chris- 
tian rule in Jerusalem, 117. 

Sales, St. Francis de, and the Introduction 
to a Devout Inje, 860. 

Salian Franke, the, 28, 29. 

Salic Law, the, 183. 

Saracens, tho, and Charlemagne, their 
invasion of Southern Gaul, 44, 

Sardinia, captured by Admiral Leake, 391. 

Saunders, English governor of Madras, and 
Dupleix, 484. 

Perey Duke Charles of, and Charles VIIL., 

22. 





———, Louise of. See Lowise of Savoy. 

, the Duke of, and Louis XIII, 857. 

Saxe, Marshal, character of, 475; at the 
battle of Fontenoy, 4/75. 

Saxons, the, defeated by Charlemagne, 48, 

Saxony, Augustus IT. of, is secured the 
erown of Pgand by Russia and Austria, 


465. 
~, conquered by Frederick the 
Great, 499, 
Boaliger, J. 0, 268. 
Scarron, Madame, See Madame de Main- 
tenon. 
Schomberg, Count Gaspard de, 820. 
, Marshal, and the siege of Lon- 
donderry, 885. 
School of the Palace, formed by Charle- 
magne, 60. 
Scottish Cameronians, the, compared to 
the Oamisards, 418. 
Scudéry and the Ord, 365. 
Seignolay, M de, character of, 406. 
Semblancay, Baron de, 250. 
Seneffe, the battle of, 1674, 880. 
Benet settlements, the, ceded to France, 
49) 











Senlao, the English position at the com- 
mencement of the battle of Hastings, 


70. 

Sepoys, the 483. 

Septimania, 34, 

Serfs, enfranchisoment of the, by Louis 
the Quaxreller, 188. 

Servandoni, 583, 
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Seven Years’ War, outbreak of the, 497; 
end of the, 505. 

Sévigné, Madame de, letters and opiniong 
of, 424, 425 

Sequanians, the, 11, 12. 

Sforza, Ludovic, duke of Milan, 222, 

——~—, Maximilian, 243. ; 

Sicambriang, the, a tribe of fhe Franks, 
27, 

Sicilian Vespers, the massacre known by 
the name of the, 121. 

Bisyes, Abbé, and the Third Dsigte, 560, 
66 


5. 
Sigebert, king of tho Ripyaftan Franks, 
32. ‘ 


I. of Motz, 88. 

Simon, Count of Montfort ? Amaury, or 
Simon de Montfort, and the Albi. 
gensian War, 106. 

Sinteen, the Committee of, 818, 32h, 

Slavons, the, 48. 

Sluggard Kings, the, 86. 

Sluys. See Hcluse. 

Soliman II., Sultan, 262. 

Song of Roland, the, 45, 267. 

Sorbon, Robert of, Founder of the Sor- 
bonne, 119 

Sorbonne, the, and the Reformation, 271 ; 
and Henry ITI., 814; and Buffon, 529. 

Sorel, Agnes, “Queen of Beauty,” and 
Charles VII., 192. 

Soubise, the Duke of, captures the French 
fleet, 858. 

, Prince of, defeated by Frederick 
the Great at Rosbach, 419. 

Bonfflot, 533. 

Spain and Trance, treaty between, of 
1761, 508. 

Spinola, celebrated Spanish General, 887, 

Spurs, the afadr of, 1518, 286. 

Stahrenberg, Count von, 893. 

Stainville, Count. See Choiseul, 

Stafarde, batitle of, 1690, 885. 

aera Lord, and the fall of Alberoni, 
457. 

Stanislaus, King, 465; and the nefiqnal 
party in Poland defeated, 468. 

States-General (see alao Estates-Generat), 
the first in French history, 129; cons 
voked by John II, 160; assembled, 
1858, 159; convoked at Tours,? Jan, 
5, 1484, 218; cunveked at Torts by 
Louis XII., 1506, 280; meeting of the, 
at Paris, 1527, 268; of 1560, 290; con- 
voked in 1576, 309; meeting of the, at 
Blois, 1688, 311; of the League, 319, 
ey and Louis XIII, 838; of 1789, 

Stephanus, Robert Ustienne, 268. 

Stephen II., Pope, visits France to obtain 
the aid of Pepin the Short agpinst the 
Lombardg, 41. 
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Rteeeiare captured by Lquis XIV., 888, 


Stuart, Mary, ond Francia IL, marriage 
of, 280. 

, Obarles Hdward, lands in the 
Highlands of Scotland, 1745,” short 
account of his career, 476, 477. 

Sueviansg)0. 

'Suffren, Peter Andrew do, and French 
successes in the Hast Indies, 547, 549. 

Suger, Abbot of St. Denis, the Solomon 


aof his age, 88, 84. 

Sully, oter of, $81; and Mary de’ 
Medici, 83q. 

Surat, 482: 

Swiss Cantons, army of the, defeats 
Oharles the Rash at Granson, 209 

Swiss, the, defeat Charles the Rash at 
Morgt, 209; invade France and lay 
siege to Dijon, 1618, 285; defeated at 
Melegnano by the French under Fran. 
cia I, 244, 

Syagrius, Roman general, 27, 





T. 


Tabula Peutingeri, or Chart of the Roman 
Empire, 27. 

Taillebourg, battle of, 118. 

Talbot, Lord, retakes Bordeaux, 1452, 
tee 3 death of, at the sioge of Castillon, 


Tallard, Count de, 888; defeated at Blen- 
heim, 389. 

Talleyrand, Henry de, 841. 

Tavannes, Marshal de, and the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, 808. 

Taxation in France, temp. Louis XIV., 
pe reforms of the Orleans Regenoy, 

Tectosagiang, the, 5. 

Téligny, 803, 

Tellier, Le, and Louis XIV., 410, 

Templars, persecutions of the, by Philip 
IV. and the Popé, 180; 181, x 

Tendeg Count de, 808, 

Térduanne, the Pranks of, 82. 

Terrail, Peter du, the Chevalier Bayard. 
See Bayard, 

Terray, Abbé, extravagant expedients of, 
to P the Royal treasury, 608; dis- 
migged by LouiseX VI., 638, 

Theobald {V,, Count of Champagne and 
Blanche of Oastille, 118. 

Théodabtrt, King of Austragia, 84. 

Theodorio, King of the Visigoths, killed, 28, 

~~———- or Thierry 1, of Motz, 88. 

Theodulph, Boholar, 50. 

Theresa, Maria (see also Maria), 469, 470, 
475, 495. 

Thierry {1T., 87 
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Third Hstate;the, and the Communes, dif- 
ferences between, 181; and French 
peo, 186, 187; and Louis XY, 

60. 

Thirty Years’ War, end of the, 868. 

Thou, Nicholas de, arrested, condemned 
to death, and exsouted, 844, 845. 

Tiberias, terrible battle at, between Sala- 
din and the Crusaders, 84 

Tiberius, the policy of, in Gaul, 18, 

Tippoo Sahib, 547. 

Tobago, ceded to France, 549. 

Tolbiac, battle of, between Clovis and the 
Allemaniana, 29, 

Tostig, rebellion of, 70, 

Tours, truce concluded at, between the 
English and French, 1444, 198, 

Tourville, defeats the Huglish and Datch 
fleets off Beachy Head, 885. 

Trajan, 19. 

Transalpine Gaul, the first Roman settle. 
mont in, B.o. 123, 8 

Transtamare, Prince Henry of, and Guea- 
clin, 165. 

Trémoille, Louis de Is, and Anne de Boau- 
jou, 220; in Italy with Obarles VIII, , 
224; sent to command the troops of 
Louis XII. in Italy, 228; at tho battle 
of Agnadello, 281; and the revolt of 
Charles II. of Bourbon, 261, 

» Goorge de la, favourite of 
Oharles VILI., 187. 

Trianon, the Manor-House of, residence of 
Marie Antoinette, 561. b 

oa tae the, signed # the Hague, 

Trivnizio, John James, at the battle of 
Fornovo, 224; ond Louis XI, 227; at 
the battle of Agnadello, 281, 

Troyes, treaty of, between the Inglish and 
the Burgundians, 182. 

Truce of God, the, 64. 

Tuileries, the, and Louis XTV., 403. 

Turokheim, fight of, 880, ‘ 

Tusfénne, Viscbunt doe, 369, 380, 881, - 

———~, M. de, and Lonvois, 404. 

Turgot, M., the Ministry of, and Lonis 
XVI, 582; acty of his Ministry, 535, 
586; dismissed by Lonig XVI, 589; ao- 
licitations of the American colonies for 
aid against Ingland, 641. 

Turin, the siege of, 1706, 890. 

Turnehius, 268, 

Tarpin, Archbishop, 45. 

Tuscany, the Grand Duke of, proclaimed 
Emperor as Francis 1; 470. 


U. 


Dliramotitanes;, the, and Cardinal Riche. 
lieu, 352, 
Unigenitus, the bull, 416, 
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Umon, the, of the sixteenth century, 
308.> 

United Provinces, the, and Richelieu, 355, 

Waited States of America, and the war of 
Independence, 540—543. 

University of Paris and Philip Augustus, 
110; and Charlemagne, 49; and the 
Concordat, 247. 

Unterwalden, the cow of, 209. 

Urban II., Pope, and Peter the Hermit 
74, 75. 

IV., Pope, receives the county of 
Venaissin of Phillip III. of Franca, 122. 

Uri, the bull of, 209 

Drsing, the Princess des, 441. 

Ursulines, 851. 

Utrecht, the Tieaty of, between England, 
the Allies, and France, 1712, 896, 897. 





v. 


Valenciennes, capture of, 381, 

Valentine, Visconti, wife of the Duke of 
Orleans, 176 

Valois, Joan of, 212. 

, Prince Henry of, son of Francis I., 

marries Catherine de’ Medici, 1633, 260. 

, Marguerite de, 271. 

Valteline, the war in the, and Richelieu, 
356, 857. 

Van Artevelde, 142. 

Vassy, the massacre of, 292, 

Vatable’Watebled), 268. 

Vanban, the, celebrated engineer, his worl 

© and Louig XIV., 404, 405. 

Vaudiang, persecution and massacre of 
the, 278. 

‘Vaux, Marghal, 557, 

Vendéme, the Duke of, 888, 890; defented 
by Marlborough at Oadenarde, 391; 
sent to the aid of Philip V. of Spain, 398. 

Venetians, the, and Louis XIT., 228; de. 
feat of, by Louis XII. at Agnadello, 231, 

Venice, the Republic of, and Charles 
Me 222; and the Venetians in 1509, 

51. 

Ventadour, Madame de, 448. 

Vercingetorix heads the Gauls in their 
rising against the Romans, 18, 14, 

Verdun, the Treaty of, 57. 

Vergennes, M. de, 540, 541, 542. 

Vergne, Madelaine de la, Marchioness of 

» La Payette. See La Fayetie. 

Versailles, the Palace of, built by Louis 
XIV, 408 

‘Vervins, Peace of, between France and 
Spain, 329. 

Vesontio aan, the town of, 8. 

Vézelay, 81. 

Vic, Henry de, constructs for Charles V. 
the first public clock ever seen in 
France, 171. 
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‘Villehardouing Geof ty de, 
earliest an@best ot «trench 

Villeneuve In Hardie, Ldwarc 
land’s temporary town r 
148. 

Vien, painter, 532. 

Vienna, the Peace of, 1786, a 
ditions, 467. 

Vienne, John de, governor of 
ing its siege by Edward II, 

Villars, Andrew de Brancas, ! 
826. 

; Marshal, 888, 890; a 
of Malplaquet, 898; and ; 
Denain, 395, 396; and ie 
Camisards, 413. 

Villeroi, Nicholas de Nouty 
character of, 382. 

, Marshal, 888, 889 ; 
Marlborough, 389, 

Villon, Francis, 269, 

Visconti, John Galéas, Duke 

Visigoths, the, 18. 

Viterbo, the Treaty of, bebwy, Bd. sauale 
and Pope Leo X., 245, : 

Vitry, 80. 

——, Baron de, 337. 

Vivonne, the Duke of, 381, 

Voltaire, 616; and the execuis, ‘ tally, 


487; his campaign againu ‘* ¢ ite 








tian faith, 520; and Fi. & 
Great, 518; imprisoned in +i) tay filfe, 
515; in England, 516; ani 4 «ime du 
Chatelet, 517 ; in Switzerluy . AY, awk 
of humanity of, 620; retu». ‘+ Var, 
and is enthusiastically wo'. wid, S84: 
and the Enoyclopadista, b ° 

‘Vonet, Simon, 434. 

Vouillé, battle of, betweer 
Alario, 81, 

Voysin, Ohancollor, 406, 407 


uhh 
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Waldensians. Sea Vaudian 
Wales, the Prince of, son of 166s .F re, 


also called Edward the # »"' any 8, | 
at Orécy, 146; and Johr § i fim THES * 
dofeats and captures Jo pi . oF Fy ca 


at Poiotiers, 162; with J 11. «KR + 46, 
enters Spain with an ama, $$?" 080 
men, 165; creates Gisconi. nh. pe 
taine by bis imposts, 1,7, 4 + lentes 
war with Charles V., 167. * ee 
Walpole, Robert, and Fleur, atk a 
Warsaw, the Treaty of, prox a: ge fe tho, 
partition of Poland, 511. : 
Washington, his mistrust «i 4 real 2 
to America, 542; and La a's. -bte; 
forces Lord Cornwallis te «. 4.4 
Yorktown, 645. 
Watebled, Francis, 
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Westphalia, the Peace of, ind its conse- 
quences, 868; the Peace bE, recognized 
by Spain, 374. 

William of Normandy, the Conqueror, see 
also Normandy ; 66-78. 

William the Silent, Prince of Orange, and 
the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, 281. 
TIL. of England, lands in Ireland 
and pairs the battle of the Boyne, over 
James II. and the French, 385 ; and the 
naval defeat off Beachy Head, 3865 ; and 
the Treaty of Ryswick, 887; death of, 

888.0. 

we om. ypd Cornelius van, assassinated, 
879. i‘ 

Wittikind, Saabn Chieftain, 48. 

bier General, and the siege of Quebeo, 
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Woollen Trade, the, of Flanders, with 
England, 123. 

World, end of the, expected by th® Chris- 
tian, A.D. 1000, 64, 

Worms, general assembly convoked ate 
Louis the Debonnaiz, A.D. 839, 56, 


Xzintrailles, 187. 


Y. 
Yorktown, capitulation of Lord Cornwal 
lis at, 1781, 546. 
Ypres, taken by Louis XIYV., 382, 


Zachary, Pope, 41. 
Zwingle, 271. 
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